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TO  THE  NATIVE  YOUTH  OF  BENGAL. 

Many  years  have  elapsed  since  I  enjoyed  the  privilege 
of  compiling  the  first  series  of  elementary  books  for 
Native  Schools^  in  association  with  the  Serampore  Mis- 
sionaries, the  pioneers  of  Indian  civilization.  It  is  grati- 
fying to  contemplate  the  progress  which  education  has 
since  made  among  you,  and  more  especially  to  observe 
the  career  of  honourable  competition  which  has  been 
opened  to  you  nnder  the  auspices  of  the  University  of 
Calcutta.  With  the  encouragement  afforded  by  that 
body,  I  have  again  an  opportimity  of  assisting  your 
studies ;  and  I  now  present  you  with  an  Epitome  of  the 
History  of  India,  composed  nnder  a  deep  sense  of  the 
responsibility  attached  to  any  efi^ort  to  provide  a  trust- 
worthy relation  of  the  progress  of  the  power  to  whom  Pro- 
vidence has  entrusted  the  destinies  of  your  country. 


John  Clark  Marsh  man. 


London, 

August  Ut,  1863. 
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THE  HISTORY  OF  INDIA. 


CHAPTER  I. 

BAHLT  HISTORY  TO  THE  GHUZNI  INVASION. 

^  ^  .       ,  India  is  bounded  on  the  north  and  the  east  by 

Boundaries  and     ,        ^r.       ,  .  i 

dhriaionsof  the  Himalayu  mountains,  on  the  west  by  the 
India.  Indus,  and  on  the  south  by  the  sea.    Its  length 

from  Cashmere  to  Cape  Comorin  is  1,900  miles ;  its  breadth  from 
Kurrachee  to  Sudiya,  in  Assam,  1,500  miles.  The  superficial 
contents  are  1,287,000  miles,  and  the  population,  under  British 
and  native  rule,  is  now  estimated  at  200,000,000.  It  is 
crossed  from  east  to  west  by  a  chain  of  mountains  called  the 
Vindya,  at  the  base  of  which  flows  the  Nerbudda.  The 
country  to  the  north  of  this  river  is  generally  designated 
Hindostan,  and  that  to  the  south  of  it  the  Deccaa.  Hindostan 
is  composed  of  the  basin  of  the  Indus  on  one  side,  and  of  the 
Ganges  on  the  other,  with  the  great  sandy  desert  on  the 
west,  and  an  elevated  tract  now  called,  from  its  position, 
Central  India.  The  Deccan  has  on  its  northern  boundary  a 
chain  of  mountains  running  parallel  with  the  Vindya,  to  the 
south  of  which  stretches  a  table  land  of  triangular  form,  ter- 
«Qinating  at  Cape  Comorin,  with  the  western  Ghauts,  on  the 
western  coast,  and  the  eastern  Ghauts,  of  minor  altitude,  on 
the  opposite  coast.  Between  the  Ghauts  and  the  sea  lies  a 
narrow  belt  of  land  which  runs  round  the  whole  peninsula. 

B 
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2  EARLY  mSTOBT  OF  THE  HINDOOS.  [CHAP. 

Chronology  of  Of  the  ancient  history  or  chronology  of  the 
the  Hindoos.  Hindoos  there  are  no  credible  memorials.  The 
history  was  compiled  by  poets,  who  drew  on  their  imagination 
for  their  facts,  and  the  chronology  was  <x)mputed  by  astro- 
nomers, who  have  made  the  successive  ages  of  the  world  to  cor- 
respond, with  the  conjunctions  of  the  heavenly  bodies.  The 
age  df  tbo  world  ia  thus  ditided  into  j  four  periods :  •  the  sufya 
yogu^  extending  to  1,728,000,  and  the  second,  or  treta  yogu,  to 
1,296,000  years ;  the  third,  or  the  dwaptir  yoffu,  comprises 
864,000  years ;  and  the  fourth,  or  kulee  yogu,  is  predicted  to 
last  482,000  years.  A  kulpa,  or  a  day  of  Brumha,  is  com- 
posed of  a  thousand  such  periods,  or  4,320,000,000  years. 
Extravagant  as  these  calculations  may  appear,  they  are  out- 
done by  ihe.Bunaeae,  wiho  affirm  that.the  live&  of  the  ancient 
inhabitants  extended  to  a  period  equal  to  the  sum  of  every 
drop  6f  rain  "which  f aUs  on  the  siurfaoe  of  the  globe  in  three 
years.  'Phe  dates  ^vwi'fer  &e -fiMBttkree  ages  must,  thei:<e- 
f<Mre,' be -rejected  ^s ,  altogettier  imaginjay,  iwhile  the  com- 
mencement of  the  fourth,  or  preset  ^ge,  which  correspenids, 
to  a  certain  degree,*  with  the  <aa(hentio««tas  of  other  nations, 
may  be  received  as  generally  oorreet. 

e;^I7  history  of  India  is  designated  by  native  (vnriters  Bharot- 
.>(hAHio4M8.  vursu,  from  king  Bharut,' who  is  «aid  Ao  hav«e 
reigned  over  the  whole  country.  That  he  did  not  «n jay 
uMversal  monarchy. in  India  is  certain,' though  he  was  doubt- 
"^lesis  one  of  the-eathest  and  most  renowned  of  its  rulers ;  but 
this  fact  loses  all  ^historieal  Yilne  'when  we  ave  toldiin  the 
^hasters  that  he-^reigned  ten  thousand  years,  and,  (m  his 
death,  was  transformed  into  a  deer.  .Thus  do  we  plod  our 
way '  through  darkness  and  aayatery ;  at .  every  ^  step  fact  is 
corfounded  with  fable,  and  Ml.  our  ^reseaiehes  end  only  in 
conjecture.  The  original  settless  -are  identfffied  with  the 
various  tribes  6f  Shei^,  Gol«8,^G!teds,  'Meenas,  and  Chooars, 
stilllivingin  a  state  almost  ^f  nature,  in-^he  foreataof  the 
Soane,  the'Nerbudda,*aiMl  the  -Muiuuittddee,  And  in  the  hills 
of  Surgooj&uid  Ohoto  'Nagpore.    iCheir  llaoguages  have  .no 
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affinity  with  t^e  Sanserit,  audi  their  i^Hgicn  differs  from  Hin- 
dooieii).  In  Hiose  fastfiMfies^  amidst  all  the 'revoluti<M3s  whieh 
have  donvnlsdd  India,  ithey  hAve  eeiatintred  to  mcdnftain/nn- 
changed,  their  original  simplicity  of  habits,  creed,  and  spee^. 
They'were  apparently  driven  from  tlie  plains  by  fresh  colonies 
of  emigvants ;  and  these  were  m  their  torn  conquered  by  the 
Hindoos,  ^vHaolMnought  theirTveligion  «nd  language  with  them 
fioia  regions  beyond^the  Indus,  and,  having  reduced  the  inha- 
biteits  to  a  eerv^  condition,  branded  them  with  the  name  of 
soodras.  Of  the  four'ffindoo  castes,  i^ree  are  designated  the 
twieeibom,  whidh  seems  to  indicate  tibat  tiiey  all  belonged  to 
the  JCcrnqQering  race,  altiaoongii  the  term  is 'now  applied  excl«r- 
sively  to  brahmins.  In<the  Ib^titntes  of  Munoo  reference  Is 
dsomade  to  crties  governed  by  soodnks,  which  the  twice  bom 
were  forbkMen  to  eikter,  «nd  the  allu^on  evidetntly  applies  to 
soodxB  dii^s,  who  -contintied  to  maintain  their  independence 
after  the  Hindoo  invasion. 

The  Hindoos  who  originally  crossed  the  Indus  took  pos- 
session of  a  small  tract  of  land,  100  miles  north-wisst  of  Delhi, 
alKmt  65  miles  by  ^,' which  was  considered  the  residence  of 
gods^aad  holy  sagw,  wh^  the  brahmins  appear  to  h«ve  snb- 
eequenify  ooeupied'the  comitry  north  of  the  Jumna  and  the 
Ganges,  stretching  'to  the  cooines  of  north  Behar.  ^The 
Dadia  of  the  ATedns,  of  'Munoo,  and  the  earhest  writers  was 
exdusiv^ly  confined  to  the  region  north  of  the  Nerbudda,  and 
oompiised  but  a  small  portion  even  'of  that  limited  quarter. 
It  was  in  the  norththat  the  four  places  of  greatest  sanotity 
wne  situated' durmg  the«early  ages,  though  the  iDeccan  now 
oontoinB  many  ^  places  of  distinguished  •  merit.  The  north  was 
aisovihe  seat  df  the  «olar<«tidluntfr  race%|  the  scene  of  chival- 
nons  adv^ture8,4u»l  theiabodetof  alLthose  who  are  celebrstrted 
in  ftiie:  legends,  the  mythology,  and  the  philosophy  Of  thte 
^fifindeos.  JBven  in  the  ^lished  age  in  which  ^the  Bamayuh 
and -the  Muhabharut  were  composed,  the  «outh  was  the  land 
of'faUe,(tiie'dwelMng  of  <bears  and  monkeys,  and  it  was  not 
tin  a  very  late  period  that  these  apes  and  goblins  otftid  mon- 
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sters  were  transformed  into  orthodox  Hindoos.  It  must^ 
therefore,  be  distinctly  borne  in  mind  that  the  revolutions 
described  in  the  saci*ed  books  of  the  Hindoos  belong  to  Hin- 
dostan,  and  not  to  the  Deccan. 

^^  Some  of  the  Poorans  describe  India  as  having- 

aiTiflions and  been  formerly  divided  into  ten  kingdoms;  of 
languages.  these  fivo  werc  situated  in  Hindostan, — Sums- 
wuttee,  comprising  the  Punjab;  Cunouj,  embracing  Delhi, 
Agra,  and  Oude ;  Tirhoot,  from  the  Coosee  to  the  Gunduk ; 
Gour,  or  Bengal,  with  a  portion  of  Behar ;  and  Guzerat,  which 
evidently  included  Candesh,  and  part  of  Malwa.  Five  are 
assigned  to  the  Deccan, — Muharastru,  or  the  Mahratta  coun- 
try on  the  western  coast,  and  Orissa  on  the  eastern  coast ; 
Telingana,  lyiag  between  the  Godavery  and  the  Kistna; 
Dravira,  or  the  Tamul  country,  stretching  down  to  Cape 
Comorin ;  and  Oarnata  on  the  western  face  of  the  peninsula. 
In  correspondence  with  these  divisions,  which  are  compara- 
tively modem,  ten  languages,  of  similar  names,  are  enume- 
rated as  being  current  in  them.  Of  these,  the  language  of 
the  five  divisions  of  Hindostan,  as  well  as  the  Mahratta  and 
the  Orissa  are  branches  of  the  Sanscrit,  modified  by  the  mix- 
ture of  local  and  foreign  words,  and  new  inflections.  The 
Teloogoo — spoken  in  Telingana — as  well  as  the  Tamul  and 
the  Camata  belong,  however,  to  a  distinct  family,  and  the 
only  Sanscrit  words  found  in  them  are  those  which  have 
refereAce  to  religious  observances.  The  brahmins,  crossiag 
the  Indus,  brought  their  own  language  from  the  west,  where 
it  was  in  constant  use — as  the  ancient  inscriptions  in  Persia 
testify — ^and  diffused  it  through  the  north  of  India  in  connec- 
tion with  their  religion.  It  thus  became  gradually  mixed  up 
with  the  dialects  of  the  different  provinces,  which  at  leng^ 
lost  their  original  distinctions.  The  word  Sanscrit  signifies 
refined,  and  that  language  bears  every  indication  of  having 
received  the  improvements  of  the  literati  for  many  centuries, 
till  it  became  the  most  exquisite  medium  of  communication  m 
the  world. 
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I.]  THE  VEDUB  AND  MUNOO.  5 

The  worship  taught  in  the  Vedns  was  the 
earliest  form  of  the  Hindoo  religion,  and  was  in« 
trodaoed  into  Hindostan  by  a  body  of  priests,  who  crossed  the 
Indus  either  in  the  train  of  a  conqueror  or  on  a  mission  of 
proselytism,  possibly  1,400  years  before  our  era.  TheVedusare 
a  compilation  of  hymns,  prayers,  and  precepts,  composed  by 
different  authors,  at  different  periods,  and  were  delivered  down 
orally  till  the  time  of  Vyasu,  the  bastard  son  of  a  fisher- 
woman,  though,  on  his  father's  side,  of  royal  lineage,  who 
employed  four  brahmins  to  collect  and  arrange  them.  Their 
leading  doctrine  is  the  unity  of  God,  and  the  various  divmities, 
the  personification  of  the  elements,  whom  the  devotee  is  re- 
quired to  invoke,  are  manifestations  of  the  Supreme  Being. 
The  gods  are  mentioned,  it  is  true,  but  without  any  pre- 
eminence, and  never  as  objects  of  adoration ;  and  there  is  no 
trace  of  the  legends  of  Erishnu  and  Sivu  to  be  found  in 
them.  In  that  early  age,  indeed,  there  appears  to  have  been 
no  images,  and  no  visible  types  of  worship.  Though  the 
customs  and  habits  of  the  Hindoos  are  said  to  be  immutable, 
yet,  strange  to  say,  in  a  country  which  still  regards  the  Vedus 
with  profound  veneration  as  the  great  fountain  of  reUgion, 
the  ritual  they  prescribe  has  become  so  obsolete  that  the  man 
who  ventured  to  regulate  his  devotions  by  it  would  be  con- 
sidered in  the  light  of  an  infidel. 

Next  in  order  comes  the  work  called  the 
^^'  "  Institutes  of  Munoo,"  a  code  of  rules  and  pre- 

cepts, religious  and  secular,  collected  together  about  900 
years  before  our  area,  and  attributed  to  Munoo.  It  inculcates 
the  worship  of  the  elements,  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  and  of  in- 
ferior deities ;  but  none  of  the  objects  of  modem  worship  are 
alluded  to.  Brumha  is  mentioned  more  than  once,  but  the 
names  of  Vishnoo  and  Sivu  do  not  occur.  Idols  are  noticed, 
and  one  passage  enjoins  that  they  shall  be  respected,  but  the 
adoration  of  them  is  discountenanced.  The  caste  of  brahmins  is 
in  this  code  placed  on  an  equaUty  with  the  gods,  and  endowed 
with  extraordinary  privileges ;  but  they  were  at  the  same  time 
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allowed  to  eat  fleshj  and  even.baef^  wlb^t'it  had  been  offered 
in  <  sacrifice— whijhij  was  a,  d$ily,  pra^cti^ser^aiid.  to  intermarry 
with  soodra9>.  Tb^.  wcorsbip^  eoJQin/ed  l  m  -  Musao  a|i|)eaeft<  to . 
have  be^LtSuccedded  .bytbat.  o£>Qnimb«»  wUchrwas-alittost, 
if  not  alto^the^f .  sfiritnai.  Theiv  cawB  .  t])ii&  deificfktioB  of 
heroes,  wUb  which  th^'popolajTBirfittfia  of  ;idQlatryaoay.b^«aid 
to  have.coiam«nced^  PerhJi^  the  creed iofiBjoodJfc  and iofithe 
Jaiiois  may  h^iye  been  A^t  u^t .  s.Uie!Qe6Sj(ioir ;  and  thare  is  eyeny 
p^obal^ty.that  it  was  notitiU  the  boodhials  had^beaii  expelted. 
from  the  soil  of  IiKlia  that  the  HindoorpojatheoQ was^coear 
plated  to  itsfuU  complement  of  tthree  hundred  and  thirty«tbree 
millions  of  gods.;  aud  this  wasn^appanenjtly.elFected  nnderithe 
authority  of  the  Poc«ans,.  of  which,  the;; oldest'  is ^ only- a 
thQusaadyeaars  old,  and  tba  latest  aboiubtfour  hondted  and 
fifty. 

Ttesoisrajid.  ThoHladoo  annat^descFibe  two  raees  of  kii^gs 
lunar  nice.  ^^  haviijg;;  reigned^in;  India^  that,  is^  in.  Hindostoo, 
from  the  earliest,  agie,  thetraeeof  ;the  sun  and  the  race  oi  the 
moon*  Ikswa)coo,  the.  i^ogi^tor  of  the.  foiasier^  founds  .the 
kirpigdomof  Oude,  and-Boodh,, the  ancestor  of  ^the  latter,  made 
P,riyagv,the  modem  AUah^bad,)  the  seat 'of  his igoverwneot. 
We  .are,  moreover,  told  tha;^  there  was.  ^sonatajoi  was  between . 
the^brahmins,  the  champions  of  the  solar  race,  and  the^militi^ 
tribe  of  the  kshetriyus,  the  adherents: of  the  lunar  race>  until 
Purusramu,  a  great  sdar  priince,  asose  andrextinguished  the 
wanioiB.  They  are  said  to  have  recovered  their  strength, 
and  chsu»ed  king  Sagur  up  into  the*  HimaJayu;..  Siigur.was 
evidently  the  sea-king,  of,  the  Bay  of 'Bec^al,  who  engaged 
largely.in  maritime  eKpedition6,iand:ex.teadedhiS}poweri»-a«id 
with  it  probably  ;hi6  religion,  .to  the  islands' of.  the  easteon 
aiK^ipeUgo,  .in  .one  of .  whioh»  Bali^  he-  isf  still  worshipped  las 
the  g^d.of  :the  ocean, . 

__  The  flindooi  writers  asBigntfif ty<seven  reigns  fto 

the   period  •  between  <  Ikswidd^o  and  Bamuy  the 

great  ;.hero  and  emament  of  the  solar,  race^  whoee  di^eds  ^have 

bfiiNi:  immortalised  in^'the  great  epic  \of  i  YelmeekL    He ^  was 
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mamed  at'  an  eorlj^g^^to  Seeta^  tke^  dttngfater  of « the  king 
of^J^fithiki)'  anothee  bf»Dt;b>o£itho  solar  Ikie,  whoee  capital  lay 
^wklim^  hiiiid]»d.iiiile8iof  Oiuidi  BevpasslKl  many  ^ years  with-  * 
her  hrreligiouB  retirement  in  ^the  forest  till  she  was  earned  off 
hy  Eavimii^  tbe^  king  of  Oeyion.  Baoitt  assembled  a  krge 
aisiy^  undba^ng  in  his  progress  secured  the  assiBtance  of  the 
kBig..of  the^moiyEeys^marohed  south^mrd  through  the  great 
forest  of  Dandvku,  which;  terminated  on  the  banks  of  the 
Gavery.  That  forest  is  deseribed  as  the  abode  of  holy  sages 
aad  devotees/ and  of  £^>es'and  bears.  Crossing  the  Gavery, 
Eamu  entered  on  Junustati,  or 'the  abode  of  men^^the  con* 
tmental  tenitory  ofEavunu;;  The :  eitppdUion.  was  crowned 
with'^seocesS)  and  Bamu  recorerefd  hiswife;  but  having  in- 
adrertentb^'cansed  thedeathtof  hid4)rother,  he  cast  himself 
into  airtv^/and  asithe  Hindoo  wntem  affirm,  ^was  reunited  to 
the  deity.  The  expedition  of  Ramu  was  the  most  chivalrous 
exploit  of  ^thattagef  more'  especially' when  we  consider  the 
very  limits  l  resoisDces  of  the  .kingdom^  of  Oude,  with  two  in- 
dependent' sovereigns^one'  atJ^thila,  and  the  other  at 
Benates, — ^withima  hundredvandfif  tymiles  of  his  capital.  He 
is,  pocteps^  the'  earliest  ^<^  deified  heroes,  as  •  his  age  is 
geiffieB%' fixed  «at>  1^00  years  before  our  area,  though  on 
calcQiatkHSiby  no  kneana  satisf^otoiy. 
The  The<  nei:t  giroat  event  in  the  heroic  age*  of  India 

"«*•"•'«*''  wHB.the-^  great  wary  celebrated  in  another  Hindoo 
epio,  the>  MuhabharutJ .  The -main  object  of  this  poem  is  to 
Gommemoratethe  expfauts^bf  Kri^mu,  another  deified  here^ 
who  tooha  psomment  pfttt  in.  the  contest  between  th^  Pandoos 
and  .th^  Eooroosff  two  brioiehestof  the  lunar,  line^  for  the 
poesdBUon.  of  ^Hustinapoace,  Bituated>iin«  the*  neighbouihood  of 
BdhL  Y4xxlisiheer,  the  chief  of  the  PandooE^  was  resolved, 
itis  said^to  cetebtatethesaorifiee  of  the  horse,  which'impUed^ 
the  posseBsioKi  of  supreme  dofiiinion^  The  Ko(nx)06  buraed 
witiiltindigfiiition  at  thisarrogantasstrnption ;  and  their  chief,- 
unaUe  •  ito  prevent  it,*  ^nd^  '^reeotirse  tov  ^artifioe.  He  -  engaged 
Ydodistheer  in  ddep  platyir  and  led'him  on^to  stike  his  wife  and- 
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8  BATTLE  OF  KOOBOO-KSHETBir.  [CHAP. 

his  kingdom,  both  of  which  were  lost  at  one  throw  of  the 
dice,  and  he  was  obliged  to  go  into  exile  for  twelve  years. 
Krishnn,  a  scion  of  the  royal  family  at  Muttra,  on  the  Ganges, 
had  already  signalized  himself  in  a  conflict  with  the  king  of 
Mugudu,  in  south  Behar,  and  now,  in  conjunction  with 
Buluram,  accompanied  Yoodistheer  and  his  four  brothers  in 
their  exile.  The  heroes  wandered  through  the  various  provinces 
of  India,  performing  notable  feats  of  valour,  and  leaving  some 
memorial  of  their  romantic  adventures  in  eveiy  direction.  At 
the  close  of  the  period  of  exile  Yoodistheer  returned  with  his 
companions  to  the  banks  of  the  Jumna,  and  demanded  the 
restoration  of  his  kingdom.  His  opponent,  Dooryudhun,  re- 
fused his  claim,  and  declared  that  he  should  not  have  as  much 
land  as  could  be  covered  by  the  point  of  a  needle.  There 
remained,  therefore,  no  alternative  but  to  decide  the  question 
by  an  appeal  to  arms. 

The  battle  of  !»  this  great  battle  fought  on  the  plain,  where, 
Kooroo-kshetru.  ^  ^f ^gj.  ^j^^^^  ^jjg  jg^^  decisive  battle  between  the 

Hindoos  and  the  Mahomedans  took  place,  all  the  tribes  in 
northern  India  were  ranged  on  one  side  or  the  other.  Chiefs 
from  Culinga,  the  sea-coast  of  Orissa,  and  even  the  Yuvuns — 
the  name  generally  given  to  the  residents  beyond  the  Indus- 
are  said  to  have  taken  a  share  in  it.  It  lasted  eighteen  days, 
and  the  carnage  on  both  sides  was  prodigious.  Dooryudhun 
was  at  length  slain,  and  victory  declared  for  the  Pandoos ; 
but  when  Yoodistheer  beheld  the  field  covered  with  the 
bodies  of  friends  and  foes,  all  descended  from  a  common 
ancestor,  he  became  disgusted  with  the  world  and  determined 
to  withdraw  from  it.  He  entered  Hustinapore  and  performed 
the  funeral  obsequies  of  his  rival ;  after  which  he  placed  the 
grandson  of  his  brother  Urjoon  on  the  throne,  and  retired 
to  Dwarka,  in  Guzerat,  in  company  with  Ejishnu,  who  had 
founded  a  kingdom  there.  That  hero  was  soon  after  slain 
"  at  the  fountain  of  the  lotus,*'  by  one  of  the  wild  foresters 
of  the  tribe  of  the  Bheels.  Yoodistheer  proceeded  through 
Sinde  towards  the  north,  and  is  supposed  to  have  perished  in 
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the  snowy  range.      According  to  the  popular  notion,  he 
ascended  to  heaven,  which  was  by  no  means  incredible,  as 
the  paradise  of  more  than  one  of  the  Hindoo  deities  is  placed 
on  the  inaccessible  peaks  of  the  Himalayu. 
Influence  of  These  two  events,  the  expedition  of  Ramu,  and 

thew  two  the  battle  of  Kooroo-kshetru,  are  the  most  impor- 
tant in  the  annals  of  the  lunar  and  the  solar  race. 
The  genius  of  poetry  has  fixed  the  admiration  of  a  hundred 
generations  on  them,  and  supplied  a  rich  mine  of  images  from 
age  to  age.  The  author  of  the  Ramayun  was  Valmeeki,  whom 
the  gratitude  of  his  fellow  countrymen  has  crowned  with 
the  wreath  of  immortality,  by  ranking  him  among  those  who 
never  die.  He  is  supposed  to  have  flourished  in  the  second 
century  before  our  era.  The  same  period  has  also  been 
assigned  to  the  composer  of  the  Muhabharut.  Indeed,  from 
the  terms  in  which  he  describes  the  Yuvun  Usoor,  the 
demon  or  giant  who  engaged  in  combat  with  Krishnu,  it 
has  been  conjectured  that  the  poem  must  have  been  written 
after  the  invasion  of  Alexander  the  Q^reat.  The  author 
was  Vyasu,  who  has  been  confounded,  through  ignorance 
or  flattery,  with  the  great  man  who  collected  the  Vedus, 
which  is  chronologically  impossible.  It  is,  moreover  said,  that 
a  Vyasu  appears  in  every  age,  though  it  is  certain  that  no 
second  Vyasu  has  since  appeared  among  the  poets  of  India. 
Krishnu  was  deified  after  his  death.  His  adventures,  and 
more  particularly  his  flirtations  with  the  milkmaids,  have  ren- 
dered him  the  most  popular  of  gods  among  an  amorous  people ; 
but  the  sects  founded  on  the  worship  of  Ramu,  Krishnu,  and 
other  deities,  are  among  the  more  modem  innovations  of 
Hindooism,  Buluram,  the  brother  of  Krishnu,  is  said  to 
have  founded  a  kingdom,  of  which  PaHbothra,  the  capital, 
became  the  wonder  of  India,  though  even  the  site  of  it  is 
now  matter  of  conjecture. 

•nieiwuhtik         The  annals  of  Hmdostan  for  several  centuries 
iuYaaioii.  after  the  assumed  period  of  the  great  war,  are 

involved  in  impenetrable  obscurity,  but  it  would  appear  that 
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aix)ut  six  centnnes  before  our  era^  a>new  s:»wirra^  from  the 
teeming; : hive* •  of  Scytbia  ppuued/ acroBs  the  Iiidas '*upott* ' thfe- 
piaisflof  Indian  AsoothbrswanxDiis  ;sip^^>o>sed  to* hafne'moved ^ 
down  at  the  same  time  on  the  north  of  "'Europe,' and  ^sett^d  in  * 
Soaadinavia,  the  oradle  of  .the*  English'  natiom  This  simul- 
taneous emigration  to  the  easiand^to  the  west,'  may  assist  in 
explaining  that  similarity^  of.  manDeisrand -customs  which  has 
been. discovered  on  many  points. between  the'  ScaBdinaviaiis 
and  the  natives <  of  India.  These.invaders  were  denominated 
the  Takshnk).  or 'serpent,  race^becanse  the  serpent  wos^aid  to 
be  theirnationaL emblem;.  Under  ^h^ir  chief,  Suhhsnag,  they 
probably  overran  the  nortiiem  proidnoes  ^  of  Hibdosttta;  and 
became  gradually;  inocarporated  with  the*  tribes^  whidh  >hftd 
preceded,  them:  They  fibuidshed  for.  ten  genewetions,  and 
appear^  to.  have  '  professed  the  Boodbist  creed.:  Of  this 
dynasty  was  Nundu,  orrMiihaBmiclu,..who  was  s^tdd  on  tke 
throne  when  Alexander  the  Great  -  appeared  on^.  the  banks  of 
the  Butlege,  and  was  denominated  by  the  Grecian  histoTians, 
the  king  of  the  .Prasii,  or  of  .the  €a«t^" 

Tteea^edition  Ths;  first  lexpedition  jto  India:  from^  the  "west  of 
of  Dariua.^  whioh  we  have  anything  like  an  atithentic  record, 
is  that  of  Dariiis,  the  king  of  :Pjersia,.who  asoended^the'thhme 
of  Cyrus,  in  the  year  518:  before  our  era,:  and  extended,  his 
conquests  from  the  sea^  of .  Greece  to  the«  confines  of  India* 
His  admiral,  Scylax,  was. then  directed:  to  consti^ot  afldtiila 
(Ml  the  higher  Indus,:  and .  proceed  down  that  stream  to  )the' 
ocean*  The^ report  which  he  made  of  the  weaM'and'mag^ 
mficenoe  of .  tho  country  through  which  he  psssed^  determined: 
Darius  to  attempt  the  conquest  -of'  it. .  Se  crossed)  the*  Induer. 
with  a  large  imny,  and  succeeded  in  annexing:  the  r  !COUntdeB 
bordeadng.  on  the  Iiidus  to<  ihis  great  empire*  The  preeise 
extent  of -his  conquest  cannot  be  determined^'  butt  there  is 
every  reason  to  conclude  that  his  Indian'-pro-vinoe  must;  hssvB 
heett  of  no  inconsiderable  j[nagnitude,  since  it  was  esteemed 
more  valuable .  than  any  other  satnapy^  and  is  said  to  'hkre 
furnished  .one-third  the '  revenues  of  the  Persian  empire.    This 
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tdbate^  moieover,  ia  said  to  have  been  paid  in  gold,  while 
tkat  from  theothectdiraions  weat  c^  thetlndns^wasdallTeied 
iiuulYen 

m^^ot  It  .was  about  the  period  of  the  Persian. inTaakniy 

^^^^'^  that  ^GontiiiBa  .gavo'a  fixed  chacacit^rrto  the  insti- 

8tati0Qs  of  Boodhiam.  It  has  beeiDsvpposed  that  all  the  fifty- 
sixitiibes  of  the  loaarTaoe  pisrfessed  thai  creed,.and  Qoutnmn 
^iwa.J€c^iied:th&.8e¥enith)  Boodh.  Bj^'was  bom.at  Ecupihi, 
bnt  the  seat  of  the  reti^n  was  planted  ai  Gj^  in  the 
loagl^m  of  •Mngudn^.oi;  Behar^  whieh  the  CSnnese  and  Indo- 
CSunese  nationa  conaideiri  the  moet  .sacoed  'Spot  in  the  woiM. 
The  BoodhistSiiejeoted^thewliol^  of  Hhe'brahminical  system 
of  godS'Oudgidddesses^ir^udu^bedtbedoGtrine.of  caste,  and 
and  adhered  dose^-.  to^  the  spintnal  worsh^)!  of  the  Yedus* . 
The. priesthood  amongst  ithem: was  not  hereditaiiy^  bnt  formed 
adistinct  cpmnninityi  recroitedrfrom  thesecnlanranks^bonnd 
ta  observe  a  vow  of  oelihacy,  .and  .to<  renonnee  the  pleasmes 
of  sense.  Thof  hereditaiy  .pgriesthood  oi  the  brahmins,  on  the 
coiitraryy  admitted  no  acoeanons  from:  therlay.classesy  and 
considered  marriage  as  indispensable  as  investiture. with) the 
thread,  in  the  hope  of  giving  birth  to  a  sonwho  should  perfgrm 
the  funeral  rites  of  his  fatibuer,,  and  seouie  bim  a  seat  in 
paoadiee.  The  death  of  Gk>utnmu,  is:  fisedvby  the  general 
coacQcrenoeof'  authonti^,  in  theyear^50.be£ore^our,era. 
s^nad  «r '  The  reMgion  of  Boodh  made  prodigious  progress 

^9»»^^  afterthe  death  of  •Goutnmn^.  while  the  creed  erf  the 
brshmiim  5waB  confined  to  thb  small  kingdom  of  Ounonj.  Twio 
Cimliiirieft  later,*in  the  r^gn  of  Asoca,  Boodldsm  was  triumphant 
through  Hiudostan..  His  edicts  ,vare  still  to  be.seen  insoribed 
onr.the  celebrated,  ccdumn  at .  Di^i^  .on  >a:  similar.  cobinmL  in 
Onserat,  and 'on^iaithird  in  Outtaok,  aa  well  aa.in.  nmnerous 
cas^es  a&d  rocks/  Boodhiam/was  iniaroduced  into  Ceylom  about 
the  end  bf .  the  third  cmtfoxj  before  our  lera..  Shortly  aftery  it 
spread  through  Tibet  end.  Tatrtary^  and  was  carried'  into  Obina 
about  the  year  -65:  In.  Hibddstan.  the  bmhmins  exhibited  the 
most  raaaeosania  hostility  to  their  powerful  rivalai  and.:we 
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learn  from  the  report  of  a  ChineBe  pilgrim  to  the  shrine  at 
Gya,  in  the  fifth  century,  that  the  strength  of  Boodhism  had 
materially  declined.  But  it  appears  subsequently  to  have  re- 
covered some  of  its  pristine  vigour,  and  was  not  finally 
expelled  from  India  till  the  tenth  century ;  though  we  have 
the  assurance  that  it  was  the  prevailing  creed  at  Benares  a 
century  later,  and  was  predominant  in  Guzerat  as  late  as  the 
twelfth  century.  At  the  present  time  its  votisuries  throughout 
Asia  are  more  numerous  than  those  of  any  other  religion. 
Alexander  the  ^^^  empire  of  Persia  was  broken  up  by  Alexander 
Great  the  Great,  the  Grecian  king  of  Macedon,  and  the 

greatest  mihtary  genius  of  antiquity.  After  the  defeat  and  death 
of  Darius,  the  last  Persian  monarch  of  his  dynasty,  the  troops 
of  Alexander  were  engaged  for  three  years  in  the  most  arduous 
military  enterprises,  and  suffered  incredible  hardships  in  their 
winter  campaigns,  amidst  mountains  covered  with  snow.  As 
a  recompense  for  these  toils  their  commander  held  out  to  them 
the  spoils  of  India ;  and,  having  subjugated  Oabul,  arrived  on 
the  banks  of  the  Indus,  in  the  year  331  before  our  era,  at  the 
age  of  thirty.  Hindostan  was  ill-prepared  to  resist  the  legions 
of  this  mighty  conqueror.  It  was  split  up  into  a  number  of 
independent  states,  oftener  at  war  than  at  peace  with  each 
other;  and  a  Greek  historian  affirms  that  there  were  no 
few^  than  a  hundred  and  eighteen  different  kingdoms  in  the 
north.  Alexander,  after  having  sent  envoys  to  demand  the 
submission  of  the  princes  in  the  Punjab,  crossed  the  Indus,  like 
all  previous  invaders,  at  Attok,  and  entered  India  with  120,000 
troops.  Of  the  principal  chiefs  of  the  country,  Abissares, 
whose  territory  lay  in  the  mountainous  region,  probably  of 
Cashmere,  sent  his  brother  with  rich  presents  to  conciliate  the 
invader.  Taxiles,  who  ruled  the  country  between  the  Indus 
and  the  Hydaspes,  or  Jelum,  entertained  him  with  great  hos- 
pitahty  at  his  capital,  Taxila,  where  Alexander  left  his 
invalids.  But  Porus,  whose  dominions  stretched  eastward  in 
the  direction  of  Hustinapore,  or  Delhi,  determined  to  offer  the 
most  determined  resistance  to  the  progress  of  Alexander,  and 
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assembled  his  whole  force  on  the  banks  of  the  Jelom.  The 
river,  swelled  by  the  periodical  rains,  and  at  the  time  a  mile 
broad,  rolled  impetuously  between  the  two  camps.  Poros 
jdanted  a  long  line  of  elephants  on  the  margin  of  the  stream, 
and  presented  an  impenetrable  line  of  defence  to  his  opponent. 
But  Alexander  discovered  an  island  in  the  river,  about  ten 
miles  above  the  camp,  and  took  advantage  of  a  dark  and  tem- 
pestuous night  to  cross  over  to  it  with  11,000  men,  who  were 
landed  on  the  opposite  bank  before  dawn.  The  main  body  of 
Ihe  Grecian  army  was  in  the  meantime  drawn  up  as  usual,  facing 
the  Indian  camp,  and  Poms  was  thus  led  to  believe  that  the 
troops  who  had  crossed  consisted  only  of  a  small  brigade. 
But  he  was  speedily  undeceived  by  the  rout  of  the  force 
which  he  had  sent  to  meet  it,  and  the  death  of  his  son  who 
was  in  command,  and  being  now  certain  that  it  was  Alexander 
himself  who  had  crossed  the  river,  prepared  to  encounter  him 
with  4,000  horse  and  30,000  foot,  all  of  the  kshetriyu  tribe ; 
warriors  by  birth  and  prof  ession.  Alexander's  small  army  was 
composed  of  veterans,  strangers  to  defeat,  and,  under  such 
a  leader,  invincible.  The  field  was  obstinately  contested, 
but  nothing  could  withstand  the  charge  of  Alexander's 
cavalry.  Porus  continued  to  maintain  the  conflict  long  after 
the  great  body  of  his  troops  had  deserted  him,  but  was  at 
length  persuaded  to  yield  Alexander,  who  always  honoured 
valour  in  an  enemy,  received  him  with  distinguished  courtesy; 
and  not  only  restored  his  kingdom,  but  made  considerable 
additions  to  it.  Porus  did  not  abuse  this  confidence,  but  re- 
mained ever  after  faithful  to  his  generous  victor. 
Progresg  and  After  the  defeat  of  Porus,  Alexander  crossed  the 
retomof  Chenab  and  the  Bavee,  and  came  in  contact  with 
a  body  of  Cathaians,  probably  Tartar  immigrants, 
who  maintained  an  obstinate  struggle,  which  is  said  to  have 
terminated  only  after  the  slaughter  of  16,000,  and  the  cap- 
tivity of  70,000  of  their  number.  On  reaclung  the  banks  of 
the  Sutlege  Alexander  heard  of  the  great  Gangetic  kingdom 
of  Mugudu,  the  king  of  which,  it  was  reported,  could  bring 
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90,000  o»v4Iiy,  and  600,000  foot,  a&d«9,00Oeie|]ilutnt&  into  tte 
field;  He  detenumed  to  march  'down  and ;  plsnt  his  standard 
on^the  battlements'of  its  ma^^uficentcafntal,  Falibotfara,'^hich 
Tv^snine  imles  in  .length;  and  Ms  troops  receive  oi^ders  to 
prepaare  for  crossiffg  the  river.  But  thoy  wece  morm  oat  twlth 
the  fatigue  ami  ^ouiids^of  eight  campaigns ;  their  epiits  hald 
moreover  been  depressed  by  ike  dtiuge  of  rain  to  which- they 
:had  been  exposed  during  the  monsoon,  and  they:  refused  to 
accompany  himany  farther.  He  employedmeinace  and  flattery 
by  turns,  but  notkangoaaM. shake  their  reeolutioii,andhe  vras 
reluctantly  obliged  to  make-tho  Sutlege  the  iiaiit  of  his'ex- 
.pedition,  ami  return  to  the  Indus,  wh^re  heoaiused  a  lai^ 
flotilla  to  be  constructed,  and  sailed  down  the  stream  with  all 
the  pomp  of  a  ccnqtieoor. 

The  views  of  Alexander  were  gigantic  and 
pr^^^d  beneficial  .beyond  those  of  every  otibier  rater 
death.  ^  lanoient  times.    He. had  ^eeted  tike  port  of 

Mexandria  omthe  Meditersanewi^ii^icfre  of  Egypt,  and  at  Ihe 
-  ettdi  of  twenty^two  eenturies  it  istiil  conthmes  to  attest  .the 
•gnmdeur  of  his  plans.  He  now  resolved  to  establishia  com- 
'meroial  intercourse  between  the  coast  of  India,  the  rivers  of 
Persia  and  the  Red  Bea.  For  this  object  he  *  built  a  city  and 
harbour  at  the  estaaiy  of  'the  Indis,  and  fitted  out  a  laisge 
fleet,  which  he-  entrusted'  to  his  ^admiiatl,  NeaneiMis,  with  ovdots 
to  proceed  to  tiaaiiKMth  of  the- Euphrates.  "The  voyage,  thou;gh 
todiouB,' proved  6uoce8sfal,:aad  was  justly  ccmsidered  one  ei 
the  greatest  naval  adhiev^ements  <^f  the i^.  In  themiddt'of 
these  great' projects  ^Alexander  oaughta  jungle' fever  in  .the 
marshes  of  Babylon,  and  died  two  years  after  his  return  from 
Jndia,<at  the  esoiy  age  of  'thirtyAtwo.  -He  was  fully  bent  on 
i^tunaiag  'to  it;  and  ^there  «can  be  little  /doubt  that  if  he 
had  succeeded  in  crossing  .i^e  ■  Siiliege  hciwoold  have  made,  a 
ooml^leteoonqvest  of  thex^oimtry,  ^aold  grvemit  the  benefit  pf 
'Eiiropean  eivfliziktion.  'Hie  nflaase  does  not  appear  in  ^aay 
Hindoo  woriE^a  proof  .of  the  lamentable  *  imperf etttion*  of  )the 
records  which  hav»  come  down' tons;  l»ti  his  fame  waanwidily 
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di£&)8ed  throngb.  Indian  b^  the'Mahomedan  conqnerors,  among 
whom  he  was  esteemed  a  magnificent  hero.  It  was  carried 
far  and  wide  on  the  ooean*  with  the  stream  of  their  conquests ; 
Mid  the  /didtaat  islander. of  Java /and  Sumatra  may  be  found 
singing*  the  deeds  of  the  mighty  ^^Iscander/' 
s^mOa,  At  the  period  of  'Alexander's  invasion,  Nmidu, 

Qmntoirgocjpto,  j^.  prince  of  the  Taksh*^  race,  was  seated  on  the 
Httguduf.thrcN^e^at  Palibothra.    'He  was  ^assasinated  by  his 
prime  imnister,  and  is  said  to  have  been  succeeded  by  eight 
scmaiirisitecesfflon.   Their  illegitimate  brother,  Ghundra-goopta, 
.  \ber  o&pring  of  .a  barbel's:  wife,  was  expelled  from  the  kingdom, 
aadwandecedfor.sone  years  through  the  various  provinces 
of  'BsoAa^taax.    :He  was  at  length  placed  upon  the  throne 
'tkvQQg^  ther  efforts  >of'tiie  minister,  Chanikya,  who  put  all  the 
flMHBbeiB'Of  the  soydtl  family 'to  death,  and  afterwards  endea- 
^oiired':to  ^ijiiicme  for  the  crime  by  penances  so  severe,  that 
;afiber. the/ lapse  of  2,000*yesrs,  the  "remorse  of  Chanikya,''  is 
still  the-  pofKdar  emblem  of  penitence.     Ghundra-'goopta  was 
aTprinoe  jof  .'extraordinavy '  eneigy  and  •  tal^t,  and,  though  a 
0oodm,is?statedin  .the^hyperbolioal  hmguage  of  the  Pooran&to 
rhvie'  ^lbi;oi^ht:the  c^^hole-  earth  tinder  one  imibrella."    The 
emfnce  jof  Alexander  the  <  Great  was,  on  his  death,  divided 
.^unong  his  genesals,  of  wIkmh  Sdeucns,  one  of  the  ablest  and 
'ino8(>€9Qtopn8iBg,  Ohtaiaed'theprovince  of 'Babylon,  which 
oompimedAll  the  territory  up  <to  the  Indus  -vHiich  had  been 
.sibjugated  by  his  aaastOT.    Having  determined  to  tjarry  out 
Us  ambitious,  views  on  ^le  east,  he  crossed  the  Indus  with  a 
.pQfirer£Bl>aimy,  «nd.wa»  eppcNsed  by  Ohundra-goopta  and  the 
whole  strength  ofithe^MtjigiidcrBmpire.  According  to  the  Greek 
'UstoxiaQS,  Sele1Icas^wa8  completely  victorious,  which  it  is 
4lffifiiilti»'aBoonoile'with«the^&ct  that  in  the  treaty  he  made 
«viih  ihejindian  priHce/he  ^resigned  all  the'territory  whidi  had 
bQea4iC(]^aired  east  of  the  Indus 'for  an  annual  subsidy  of  fifty 
-fthfiiaifitfiyAnd  likemse  beCttowedhis  daughter  in  marriage  on 
him.   lMeg»gthMies/wa8  at  thepsametime appointed  his  repre- 
fifiUiliii  r  ii[it  fhr  rniifl  df  Pahbothra,  and'it'iB^from'fais  repofts 
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that  the  Greek  writers  chiefly  derived  their  knowledge  of 
India. 

TheMugudu         After  a  reign  of  twenty-four  years,  Chundra- 
Mngdom.         goopta  was  Succeeded  by  his  son,  Mitra-goopta, 
with  whom  Seleucus  renewed  the  treaty.    The  great  kingdom 
of  Mugudu  maintained  its  pre-eminence  in  the  valley  of  the 
Ganges,  under  a  succession  of  royal  families  who  appear  to 
have  been  either  soodras  or  boodhists,  for  a  period  of  eight 
centuries  from  the  year  350  before  our  era  to  450  after  it. 
Under  their  government  the  country  is  said  to  have  attained 
the  highest  prosperity.     A  royal  road  extended  from  Pali- 
bothra  to  the  Indus,  with  a  small  column  at  every  stage. 
Another  road  stretched  across  the  country  to  Broach,  at  that 
time  the    great  emporium    of  commerce    on.  the    western 
coast.     They  encouraged  learning  with  great  munificence, 
and  it  is  recorded  that  they  endeavoured  to  diffuse  it  among 
the  common  people  by   the  cultivation  of  the  vernacular 
tongues ;  and  this,  as  it  would  seem,  at  the  period  when  the 
Sanscrit  had  reached  the  summit  of  perfection  in  the  two 
epics  of  the  Muhabharut  and  the  Ramayun.    They  appear  also 
to  have  given  every  encouragement  to  trade,  both  domestic 
and  foreign.    While  the  silent  Indus,  as  at  present,  exhibited 
no  sign  of  commercial  activity,  the  Ganges  was  covered  with 
sails,  and  the  produce  of  its  various  provinces  was  brought 
down  to  the  sea-coast  and  conveyed  across  the  ocean  to  the 
east  and  the  west.    The  kingdom  of  Mugudu  embraced  what 
is  designated  in  history  the  three   CuHngas ;    that  is,  the 
northern  section  of  the  Coromandel  coast ; — ^the  sea  face  of 
Bengal  from  Balasore  to  Ohittagong, — then  the  abode  of  men 
and  not  of  tigers, — ^and  the  coast  of  Arracan.    Its  subjects 
were  thus  stimulated  to  engage  in  maritime  enterprise,  and  the 
Mugudu  fleet  crossed  the  bay  of  Bengal  to  the  island  of  Java, 
and  introduced  the  Hindoo  religion  to  its  inhabitants  either  in 
the  current 'of  conquest  or  of  conmierce.    The  native  histo- 
rians of  that  island  fix  the  year  75  before  our  era  as  the  time 
when  they  received  Hindooism  from  India.    Many  magnifi- 
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cent  monuments  attest  the  diffusion  of  this  religion,  besides 
the  fact  that  the  language  of  literature  and  devotion  in 
Java  is  a  form  of  the  Sanscrit.  In  the  fourth  century  a 
Chinese  pilgrim  recorded  that  the  island  was  peopled  by 
Hindoos;  that  in  its  ports  he  found  vessels  manned  by 
Hmdoo  sailors  which  had  sailed  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Ganges  to  Ceylon,  and  from  thence  to  Java,  and  were  pre- 
paring to  proceed  on  to  China.  A  Hindoo  government  existed 
in  Java  till  within  the  last  400  years,  when  it  was  subverted 
by  the  Mahomedans.  Hindooism  still  continues  to  flourish  in 
the  neighbouring  island  of  Bali,  where  the  fourfold  division  of 
caste  still  survives,  and  widows  are  said  still  to  ascend  the 
funeral  pile.  Yet  so  signal  has  been  the  mutation  of  habits 
and  opinions  among  the  Hindoos  of  India,  that  any  Hindoo 
who  might  visit  the  country  to  which  his  ancestors  carried 
the  institutes  of  his  religion,  and  in  which  they  exist  in 
greater  integrity  than  in  India  itself,  would  not  be  permitted 
to  remain  within  the  pale  of.  the  caste. 
«-  rr    M.  ,         The  Hindoo  annahsts  affirm  that  about  two 

The  Ugnikools. 

centuries  before  our  era,  the  brahmins  "  regene- 
rated the  Ugnikools,"  literally  the  fiery  generation,  to  fight 
their  battles  with  the  boodhists.  The  real  origin  of  this  race 
is  lost  in  hopeless  obscurity,  and  we  have  only  a  poetical 
version  of  their  appearance,  which  may  serve  as  an  example 
of  the  mode  in  which  historical  facts  have  been  bequeathed 
to  posterity,  and  of  the  difficulty  of  separating  them  from 
allegory.  Ignorance  and  infidelity,  we  are  told,  had  spread 
over  the  land ;  the  sacred  books  were  trampled  under  foot, 
and  mankind  had  no  refuge  from  the  monstrous  brood — of 
boodhists.  At  the  summit  of  Mount  Aboo  dwelt  the  holy 
sages  who  had  carried  their  complaints  to  the  sea  of  cm-ds, 
on  which  the  father  of  creation  was  floating  on  the  back  of  a 
hydra.  He  commanded  them  to  return  to  Mount  Aboo,  and 
recreate  the  race  of  the  kshetriyas — ^whom  Purusramu,  an 
incarnation  of  the  deity,  had  exterminated.  They  returned 
accordingly  with  the  four  chief  divinities,  and  a  multitude  of 
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secoixdavy  god^.i   T^e  fountainof  fire.was  purified  with  water 
brought  frofift  the  ssKJred  str^eam  of  the  Ganges.    Aftor.the 
perfpruM^uoe  of  expiatory  ritesy  each  of  the  four  god*  fcrrmed  , 
auimi^ge.aud  C9At  it  into  the  fouats^in,  aud  there  spruug  up. 
the  four  men  whcibeoaoie  the  founders  of  Rajpoot  greatness. 
They  were,  sent  out  to  cojopibai  the  monsters,  who  were 
slaughtered  in  great  numbejcs,  .but  .aa  their  blood  toudied  the 
ground  fresh  demone  arose ;  upon.whidx,  the  four  gods  stopped 
the,,  multiplication  of  the  race,  by  drinking  up  then:  blood.  . 
The  infidels  thus  , became  extinct;   shouts  of  joy  rent  the 
sfcies ;  ambrosial  showers  descended  from  above,  and  the  godsi 
drove  about  the  firmament,  in  their  cars,  exulting  in  the  victory 
they  had  gained. . 

Expaigionof  Tbls  allegory  of  the  regeneration  of.ihe  Ugni- 
thp  boodiuBts.  koote  at.  the  fire  fountain,  evidently  points  to  some 
religious  conversion,  or  some  politi(ai>.  revolution.  Of  the 
four  divisions  into  which  they  btanched,  the  Prumuras  be- 
came the  most  powerful..  Their  dominions  extended  beyond 
the  Nerbudda^  and  comprehended  ^aU-  central  i  and  western 
India.  The  JilduS:  formed  their,  bouadary-  on,  tha  west.  They 
earned  their  anns  into  the  Decoan,  and  appear,  in  fact,  to 
have  been  the  first  to  extend  the  Hindoo  .religion  ;and  power 
to  the  south  of  .the  Nei:b*4da-  As  ^  b»ah«aiftistaL -did  not  be^ 
com,o  predonuftant  tiU^.aft^  many 'bloody  conflicts  with 
boodbism,  it  is  not  improbable,  that ;it was. the  alliance:  with 
the  Ugnikools,  whk&r rendered  the  brabmina  triumphant,  and 
enahled  them  to  extend  their:  religious  powei:  from  the  Ungh 
dom  of  Cunouj .  to  th^  soja*bem  exti'^mities  of .  the?  peniosi^ . 
The  boodhista  retri^fd  in  .gja&atU  numbers  :to  Ceylon,  .caag^yh;^  ; 
with  them  thai  passion  forcwve  tem|^Jds,?for  whidi  they  <w^Ge 
distinguishisd^  In  (that  island  they  raieied  one:.pf  the>  moQt  > 
stupendous  monmnentftof  humas  labour  in  the  world,  i  Ejcoa.-. 
v%ted  by  their  ex^extions :  from  the  solid  rockj  we  discoyer  .a . 
serie9>;Df  te(mple8^-of,.whiqh.;the  largest  is  ,140  feet  long, 
9&wid(e,  aadi'45  in  hej®h1u  aijfed.whicb  jCQutains  a  recuostbent 
intoge  of  iBoodh^  SOiefetan  length*.  .  The,  teimptefi  which  ^the 
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boodhists  weve  'Constradned. ta. relinquish' were 4spe6dily  occu- 
pied by  the  brahmiofi,:  and  Yishiioo  and  SivTi  replaced  Boodh. 
c^  tettiAe*  '  XJndev  the  -  brahmins^  -.  the  conBtruction  of  these 
in  India.  ^^^^  teBDit)le«  was  extended  aod  impiraved.    Those 

which  they  erected  at£Uora,-iB  the  Deccan,  exceed  in  magni- 
ficence anything  to  be  seen  elsewhere.  In  a  raiige  of  hills 
whidL  extend  five  mides  in  the- form  of  a  horse  shoe,  we 
discover  a  range  of  grotto  temples,  two  and  often  three 
stones  in  height.  The  .moBt  -  remarkable  of  them  is  the 
teno^  of  Eoilas, :  or  the  palace  of  Muhadevu.  Here 
is  to  'be^  found  whatever  is  splendid  im .  ardntecture,  or  ex- 
quisite in  sculpture.  The  scene  is  crowded  with  staircases, 
bridges,  chapels,  columns,  porticoes,  obelisksj  and  colossal 
statues,  all  chiselled  out*  of  the  solid  rock*  The  sides  of 
these^  wonderful  chambers  are  covered  with  fig^res  of  the 
nindoo  gods; :  and  goddieBseSyand^  representations  from  the 
Eamayi^i  and  the  Muhabharut.  The  pantheon  of  Ellora 
seemB  to  have  been: the  citadel  of  Hindooism  when  it  spread 
into  the  Deooanj  The  precise^  ag^  of.  these>  magnificent  exca- 
vaticms-it  is  impossible  to  ixy^  but  it  must' have  been  at  some 
period  during  *  the*  ten  <  <  or  twelve  .centitries.  which  elapsed 
between  the  subjugiitioBvof  the  boedhists,  and  the  arrival  of 
the  Mahomedaasy  «in.>'tbe  ^high^i  and  'P^hnyistivte^  of  Hinri 
d(msm,'^wk^n  i^he  birafamhuEt  sway§d  tlieecGleeiBstical  sceptre 
o£  IndMt  without  a  «ivabor  an  enemy*, 
mji^««jflii:rtL  -  The^ag^:  &f  Vikramai^  Mkmh  the  supposed- 
subjection  of  the-^boodlustei. .  H&isi  Baid  to  have 
l)e^v.<)esQ0nded;(fr<m]i.onei.ofAthe*Ug9Jkkool:  chieftains,  the 
Pra2B]mi;vno^  contraeted  to^Puaf.  His  reign  began  fifty-six 
y^ajor  beloIteouF.«0ay^and  the  ancient  >  city  ofi  Objein  was^  his 
ci^ijtaL...Heis:des(Rabcd4iS'thegl)ett^tFmonai«^  of- 

whioh^theEeis  th^mtMat  satisfact(»y,pra(^^in  the.  .fact  that  his 
enriB  stiU.  curreKtthrouglipat  Hindo8tbui«>  He  encourage  lite- 
ratitr0^t:)^ondi  Mi  fonutov.)exampi^.^^  He^winfirited  learned 
bralmiiBS^  f  rom.every  p^  of  Indiay  andirerwarded  them*  .with, 
magaifioent  pi^ents,  and '  they  .have  r^i^d  him  by  investing . 

c  2 
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him  with  immortality.  They  have  exhausted  the  resources 
of  flattery  in  their  attempt  to  describe  the  magnitude  of  his 
power,  and  have  assured  us,  that  without  his  permission  the 
loadstone  had  no  power  over  iron,  or  amber  on  the  chaff  of 
the  field.  So  exemplary  was  his  temperance,  that  while  in  the 
enjoyment  of  supreme  power,  he  constantly  slept  on  a  mat, 
which,  with  a  waterpot  replenished  from  the  spring,  formed 
the  whole  furniture  of  his  chamber.  It  is  stated  that  while 
he  extended  his  patronage  to  the  worship  of  the  gods  and 
goddesses,  then  rising  into  popularity,  he  himself  continued 
to  profess  the  old  creed,  and  adored  t&e  one  infinite  and  in- 
visible God. 

The  birth  of  Fif ty-six  ycars  after  the  accession  of  Vikruma- 

JesuaChmt  dityu,  Jesus  Christ,  the  promised  Messiah,  be- 
came incarnate  in  the  land  of  Judea,  and  made  an  atonement 
for  the  sins  of  men,  by  offering  himself  as  a  sacrifice.  On  the 
third  day  he  rose  from  the  dead,  and  after  giving  his  dis- 
ciples a  commission  to  proclaim  to  mankind  the  glad  tidings 
of  salvation  through  his  redemptibn,  ascended  to  heaven.  One 
of  his  disciples,  St.  Thomas,  is  generally  supposed  to  have 
introduced  Christianity  into  India,  where  he  obtained  many 
converts.  The  Hindoo  legends  present  so  many  points  of 
similarity  with  the  facts  of  the  New  Testament,  as  to  leave 
little  doubt  that  the  events  connected  with  the  life  and  death 
of  the  Saviour  of  mankind  were  widely  disseminated  through. 
India,  and  embodied,  though  in  a  distorted  form,  in  the 
writings  of  Hindoo  poets  and  sages. 
_   .  It  is  about  this  period  that  we  find  the  Andras 

Tho  Andras. 

dynasty  enjoying  great  power  in  the  Oangelic 
provinces,  and  their  fame  extending  even  to  Rome.  They 
were  probably  one  of  the  families  which  successively  filled  the 
Mugudu  throne.  They  appear  to  have  gained  it  about  twenty 
years  before  our  era,  and  to  have  held  it  on  till  the  year  436. 
The  only  notice  of  any  of-  the  monarchs  of  this  line  which  has 
survived  their  extinction  refers  to  Kumu,  whose  fame  was 
spread  to  the  islands  of  the  eastern  archipelago,  which  were 
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probably  visited  by  his  fleet.  He  still  Kves  in  the  memory  of 
posterity,  and  a  man  of  extraordinary  liberality  is  always 
compared  to  king  Kumu.  The  centuries  which  elapsed 
between  the  decay  of  the  Andras  and  the  invasion  of  the 
Mahomedans  are  filled  up  by  the  historians  with  barren  Hsts  of 
dynasties  and  kings  which  can  be  turned  to  no  account ;  and 
we  turn  therefore  from  the  history  of  Hindostan  to  the  annals 
of  the  Deccan. 

Eariyhiatoryof  The  early  history  of  the  Deccan  is  less  obscuie 
the  Deccan.  ^^^  j^gg  romantic  than  that  of  the  northern  division 
of  India.  All  the  traditions  and  records  recognise  in  every 
province  of  it  a  period  when  the  inhabitants  did  not  profess 
the  Hindoo  rehgion.  The  brahminical  writers  describe  them 
as  mountaineers  and  foresters,  goblins,  and  monsters;  but 
there  is  every  reason  to  conclude  that  they  had  reached  a  high 
degree  of  civilization  at  a  very  early  age.  Kavunu,  when 
attacked  by  Bamu,  was  the  sovereign  of  a  powerful  and 
civilized  state,  which  embraced  not  only  the  island  of  Ceylon, 
but  the  whole  of  the  southern  division  of  the  peninsula ;  and 
his  subjects  were,  doubtless,  far  more  advanced  in  the  arts 
and  literature  than  the  invaders.  A  Tamul  literature  existed 
before  the  introduction  of  brahminism ;  and  some  of  the  best 
authors  in  that  language  were  of  the  tribe  now  stigmatised  as 
pariarsy  which  incontestibly  proves  that  the  pariars  were  the 
aborigines  of  the  country,  and  a  highly  cultivated  people,  who 
were  reduced  to  subjection  and  degraded  by  the  triumphant 
brahmins.  This  remark  applies  to  the  group  of  tribes  comprised 
in  the  ancient  Telingana,  Draviru  and  Kerulu. 
ThcPandyas  The  most  aucicut   kingdoms   of   the    Deccan 

andtheChoias.  appear  to  havc  been  those  of  the  Pandyas  and  the 
Cholas,  established  in  the  extreme  south,  where  the  Tamul 
language  prevailed.  Of  the  former,  the  seat  of  government, 
after  having  been  twice  removed,  was  fixed  at  Madura,  where 
it  was  in  existence  in  the  time  of  Ptolemy,  the  great 
geographer  of  antiquity.  In  the  ninth  century  the  reigning 
family  lost  its  consequence,  but  continued  to  linger  in  the 
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8ceneofit»  early  power  tllll736,  when'th^  last^f  ttottroyal 
line  was  oonquered  by'tiie  nabob  of  Areot.  '  Thel-  fci»^^m  of 
Ohola-— wluch  some  /identify  with  Ooromandel — ^had  Cafnchi, 
or  Cronjeveram,  for  its  c»pi15al,  and  retained  its  vigour  for 
many  centuries,  and,  about'  the  ei|ghth^  century,  appears  to 
have  extended  its  •  authority  over  a- oonrfderable  portion  of 
Caroata  and  TeMngana.  But  its  princes  were  driven  back 
and  confined  to  their  former  limits  about  the  teiith  tjentury, 
and  maintained  a'  feeble  existence,  eitiier  as  independent 
sovereigns,  or  as  tributaries  to  the  great  Hindoo  monarchy  of 
Beejuynugur,  till  the  province  was  subdued  in  the  middle  of 
the  seventeenth  century- by*  Shah jee,  ^;he*  fiather  of  Sevajee, 
the  founder  of  Mahratta  greatness. 

Keruiuand  Th&  ancicut  divisiou  of'  Keriilu  included  Mala- 

TeUngana.  ^^^  ^^^^  Gamata,' '♦rhich  are  said  -to  have  been 
miraculously  peopled  with  brahmins  by  their  champion 
Purusramu,  the  renowned-destroyer  of  th^-kshetriyus.  Apart 
from  this  legend,  it  would  appear 'that  about  the  second  cen- 
tury a  colony  of  brahmins  introduced  themi^elves  and  their 
religion  into  this  province,  which  they  divided-  into  sixty-four 
districts,  and  governed  for  a  time  by  an  eciclesiastical  senate, 
over  which  a  brahmin  was  ehosen  to  preside  every  three 
years ;  but  they  were  subsequently  subjected  to  the!  Pandya 
kingdom.  About  the  ninth  century  the  country  was  broken 
into  various  principaHties;  one  6f  the  most  important  of  '^hicli, 
Calicut,  was  under  the  government  of  the'  Hindoo  Zamorin 
when  the  Eurc^ans  first  landed  in  India,  under  Vasco  de 
Gama,  in  1498.  Of  the  history  of  Telingana  no  authentic 
records  have  been  discovered,  but  it  appears  that  about  the 
eleventh  century  the  Belial  dyna&ty  attained  paramount 
power  in  this  region.  They' dignified -themselves  with  the 
title  of  Rajpoots,  of  the-  Yadoci  branch,  and  at  one  period  ex- 
tended their  authority  over  the  whole  of  Camata,  Malabar,  and 
Tielingana;'  but  it-was  extingtushed  by  the  Mahomedans  in 
oiiaaaand  '1310.  "The  ea|4y  aunals  6f  Orissa  are  equally 
****'^***^      indistinct.    The  authentic  history  of  the  province 
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does  not  oonnrienoe  -before  the  year  473,  when  the  Kesari 
family  obtaiwftdithe  tlirwie,  and  hfeld  it  till  1131.  Th^ywere 
Bttoeeeded  by  Hi^lineJiof  iGrungn^biiugdu,  whcmaintained  their 
power  till  it  was  nub^rted  by  the  MahcMnedan  in  1568.  Of 
■theMahmtte  province' there  are 'only  two  facts  distinctly 
.  visible  in  hiBtoty  ;*  the  existence^^more  than  twenty  centuries 
ago,  of  tiio  great  commerciftl  mart  bf  Tagata,  «o  well  known 
to  the  Itoma&s,' which  has'  been  identified  with  Deogor,  the 
ffioderd  Dowitttabad;  and'was  the  eaptal  of  a  long  line  of 
monan^s.  The  other  event  is  the  reign  of  Salivahun.  All 
that  ifl.  known  of  that  prince^  however,  is  that  he  was  the  son 
of  a  potter,  that  he*  headed  a  succesf^ul  insuiTeotion,  de- 
throned the  reigning  family^iand  eefeiblifehed  a  monarchy  so 
powerful  and  extensive  <that  dt'gave  rise  to  an  era  whibhhas 
survived  lum  for  eighteen  centuries,  and'  still  continues' cnr- 
i  mntin  the  Deceon. 

TheEajpoot  While  the  Ottngetic'cmpire  of  the  Aiidras  was 

fcmuyof         cmmbling  to  pieces,  the  Rajpoot  family  of  Chittore, 
^'  waiw  settled  af  Oodypore,  was  rising  into  notice. 

By  the  general  suffrage  of  the  Hindoos  in  the  western  pro- 
vind^s  its  descent  is  traced  from  L6h,^the  eldest  son  of  Bamu, 
the' hero  of  the  Rumayun,  and  it,  therefore,  claims  pre- 
eminence among  the  Hindoo :  princes  of  India.  The  family 
nriginally- 'migrated  to  the  country  of  Surat,  and  fixed  their 
capital^  at  Balabhipore,  in  the  Gulf  of  Cambay.  The  town 
was  eacked'aboatthe  year- 524  by  the  son  of  Noshirvan  the 
jnst^  kiirg  of  Peifiia,  butthe  Rajpoot  queen  escaped  the  general 
destfttotion  and  took  refuge  in  a  cave,  where  she  gave  birth  to 
a  son,  ^dia.  The  youth-  subsequently  established  a  king- 
dom *  at  fidur,  and  married  the  granddaughter  of  the  Persian 
king,  and  of  his  ^  queen,  the  daughter  of  Maurice,  the  Christian 
emperor  of  Oondtantinople.  '  IFromKroha  are  lineally  descended 
the  Tjajas  of -Oodypore.  "Thus,"  remarks  the  historian  of 
BajpOotafta,  '^  we  are  led  to  the  singular  conclusion  that  ihe 
Hindoo  difarujyOT  6un,the  descendant  of  a  hundred  kings,  the 
undieptrt^  >po0«dMlorof  the' honours  of  Ramu,  the  patriarch 
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of  the  solar  race,  from  whom  other  Hmdoo  princes,  before 
they  can  succeed  to  the  throne  of  their  fathers,  must  obtain 
the  teluk,  or  sign  of  royalty  and  investiture,  is  in  fact  the 
offspring  of  a  Christian  princess."  Eight  princes  succeeded 
Goha  on  the  throne  of  Edur,  the  last  of  whom  was  put  to 
death  by  his  sons  while  hunting,  but  his  infant  son,  Bappa, 
was  conveyed  to  the  fortress  of  Bhandere,  and  brought  up 
among  the  shepherds.  His  mother  aroused  his  ambition  by 
revealing  to  him  the  secret  of  his  royal  birth,  and  he  im- 
mediately proceeded  to  the  court  of  Chittore,  together  with 
the  followers  he  had  been  able  to  collect,  and  was  favourably- 
received  by  the  king,  but  the  nobles  took  umbrage  at  the 
favour  shown  to  an  unknown  youth.  At  this  juncture  a 
formidable  foe  came  down  upon  the  country,  and  the  chiefs 
refused  to  furnish  their  feudal  contingents,  but  Bappa  offered 
without  any  hesitation  to  lead  the  national  troops  into  the 
field.  That  enemy  was  the  Mahomedans,  who  now  for  the 
first  time  advanced  into  the  heart  of  a  country  destined  in 
after  times  to  form  one  of  their  most  magnificent  empires. 
EUeof  Maho-  Mahomed  was  bom  at  Mecca,  in  Arabia,  in  the 
medan  power.  jqqj>  5^9^  g^j^^  ^^  ^j^^  g^g^  Qf  forty,  announced  him- 
self a  prophet  commissioned  by  God  to  convert  the  human 
race  to  the  "true  faith,"  by  the  agency  of  the  sword. 
Having,  by  the  force  of  his  genius  and  eloquence,  gained 
many  proselytes  in  his  native  land,  he  raised  an  army  of 
Arabs  to  subjugate  the  surrounding  nations  to  his  power  and 
his  creed,  and  commenced  that  career  of  conquest  which  was 
pursued  by  his  successors  with  unexampled  vigour  and 
rapidity.  Province  after  province,  and  kingdom  after  king- 
dom submitted  to  their  arms,  and  in  the  brief  period  of  half 
a  century,  they  had  subverted  or  shaken  the  political  institu- 
tions of  the  west.  From  the  birth  of  Mahomedanism,  its  vota- 
ries were  animated  with  the  resolution  to  establish,  by  force 
of  arms,  a  universal  monarchy  in  which  there  should  be  but 
one  law  civU  end  religious,  one  prophet  and  one  creed.  Eveiy 
Musulman  who  fell  in  this  warfare,  was  promised  a  residence 
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in  paradise  in  the  society  of  the  black-eyed  hoiiris.  It  was 
not  to  be  expected,  that  when  the  "  Faithful,"  as  they  were 
tenned,  had  conquered  Africa  and  Spidn,  subverted  the 
Persian  empire,  and  looked  on  Europe  as  already  their  own, 
the  rich  provinces  of  India,  which  had  been  for  ages  the  prey 
of  every  invader,  should  escape  their  notice. 
Flirt  Mahome-  Within  a  f ew  years  after  the  death  of  Mahomed, 
dan  inTasion.  the  Caliph  Omar  founded  Bussorah,  at  the  estuary 
of  the  Tigris,  and  despatched  an  anny  into  the  province  of 
Sinde.  The  invasion  was  repeated  under  his  successors,  but 
it  was  not  till  the  days  of  Walid,  that  any  successful  effort 
was  made  to  obtain  a  footing  in  the  country.  Between  the 
years  705  and  715,  he  not  only  made  an  entire  conquest  of 
the  province,  but  carried  his  victorious  army  to  the  banks  of 
the  Ganges.  It  was  the  generals  of  this  caliph  who  crossed 
the  Straits  of  Gibraltar,  planted  the  standard  of  the  crescent 
on  the  soil  of  Europe,  and  subdued  Spain  in  a  single  campaign. 
So  lofty  was  the  ambition  which  animated  the  early  successors 
of  Mahomed,  that  their  arms  were  triumphant  at  the  same 
lime  on  the  banks  of  the  Ebro  and  the  Ganges,  and  they 
aspired  to  the  conquest  both  of  Europe  and  India.  Three 
years  after  the  invasion  of  Walid,  his  general  Mahomed  ben 
Cossim  overran  the  kingdom  of  Guzerat,  and  called  on  every 
city  either  to  embrace  the  creed  of  the  prophet,  or  to  pay 
tribute.  In  case  of  refusal,  the  fighting  men  were  put  to  the 
sword,  and  the  women  and  children  reduced  to  slavery,  but 
the  cultivators,  artizans,  and  merchants  are  said  to  have  suf  •* 
fered  little  molestation.  Cossim  at  length  advanced  to 
Chittore,  when  the  young  Bappa  placed  himself  at  the  head 
of  ihe  Bajpoot  army,  and  not  only  completely  defeated  him, 
but  expelled  him  from  India.  On  his  return  to  Chittore, 
Bappa  was  hailed  by  the  nobles  and  people  as  their  deliverer, 
and  advanced  to  the  throne,  and  from  him  are  descended  the 
ranas  who  now  reign  at  Oodypore.  After  having  governed 
the  country  for  many  years  with  great  success,  he  abandoned 
bis  kingdom  and  his  religion,  and  marched  with  his  troops 
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across  the  ludus  to  KhoTasan,  trhere  he  married' t many. Ma- 
hwneidain  wives;' ahdt  left  a  mimerotis  progeny. 
Beneved attack  It  "was  ab^iit  ithls  period^  that  ^be  Pramtira 
onxjhittore.  faanily,  which'  had  ruled  for  <iiia9y>  centuries  at 
Oojeiii,  is  supposed  to  have  lost  its  adtborrtyin  the^notth  of 
India,  and  other  kingdt»&s<  rose  on* its •  mms.  ^The'Tuars 
occupied  the  districts  aroimd  Delhi,  and  made  that  city  their 
capital.  GuzeHat;  became  independent,  and  was  governed  at 
first  by  the  Chouras  and  then  by  the-  Solankis.  :  The  Eajpoot 
annalists  state,  that  in  l^e  days  of  Khoman,  the  great 
grandson  of  Bappa^  whose  reign  extended  from  812  to  836, 

'  Chittore  was  again,  invaded  by  the  Mahomedans  under 
Mahmfosonj  the  governor  of  Khorasan,  probably  the  son  of  the 
celebrated  Caliph,  Haroun+ul^Eashid,  the  contemporary  and 
friend  of  Charlemagne.     The  other,  princes  in  the  north  of 

'  India  hastened  ta  the  assistance  of  the  Rajpoots  agaiiist  the 
common  enemy,   add  the  national  bard  gives  an  animated 

•  description  of  the  different  tribes  who  composed  the  chivalry 
of  the  north  on  this  occasion.  With  the  aid  of  these  allies, 
Khoman  defeated  and  expelled  the  Musuhnans,  with  whom 
he  is  said  ito' have  fought  no  fewer  than  twenty-four  eixgage- 
mehts.  For  a  century' and  a*  half  after  this  period,  we  hear 
of  no  further  Mahomedan  invasion,  and  it  cannot  but  appear 
a  very  notaMe  circumfetance,  that  while  the  followers  of  rthe 
Prophet  completely  Bubjugatdd  Persia  and  Spain  in  two  or 
three  campaigns,  lAie uesistance  which  theymet  in  their  eaiiy 
encounters  with  the  Hindoos*  was  so '  compact  andr  resolute, 
that  nearly  three  centuries. elapsed  alter,  the:  first  invauion, 
before  they  could  miake^  any  permanent  impression  on  India. 

The  only  authentic,  event  to  be  further  noticed 

The  Conoi^ 

«  bmhmiiu.in  pi^vlous  to  the  iiTuption  of  Mahmoodof  GhiEsni, 
BeigaL  relates  to^  the  kingdom  of  Bengal.    -Ounouj,  ihe 

cradle  and  the  citadel  of  Hindooism,  had  recovered  its  impiH-- 

y  tance  under  a  new  djmasty .  Adisoor,  of  the  Vidyuy  or  medical 
race. of  .kings  then  ruling  Bengal,  and  holding  its  court  i  at 
Nuddea,  became  diissistisfifed  with  the  ignorance  of  his  prie64», 
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'  ^Si^app^d  to  ih&  lBiig»^of  'Onnouj  for  a  supply  of  brahmins 
,'w«li'«TierB6d  in  the  SklidoQ'  i^sters  Budobservanoes.  That 
iHOiarchtiQklxmtiune'Oekituries  ago  sent  fcimt  five  brahmins, 
from  -wiuom  4Xt  the^  brahammcal  famiHes  in'Bengal  trace  their 
idmoelit^'IrUle  lihe^  kayusts,  ijhenext  ia- order,  derive  their 
origin  from,  ihe  five  servatets^ho  attended'the- priests. 


CHAPTERJI. 


FROM  THE  DYNASTY  OP  GHTTZNI  TO  THAT  OF  TOGHLUK, 
1009—1321. 


/We  ■  have    now  readied  the  » period  when  the 

HoT^ments  in 

Kiionuanimd    Maiiomedan  empire  <  in  India  may  be  said  to  have 
^^°*'  '  had  a  Bajbaiaaiial  be^nning. 

The  opidetit  regions  of  .Khorasan  and '  Transoxiana  had 
been  oonqio^ed  by  ih6  Arabs-  in  the  first  century  of  the  hejira, 
aad  oontinued  under^  the  government  of  the  Mentenants  of 
.  the  Caliphs,  for  more  than  180  years.  '  But  after  the  death  of 
Ilaroim-al-Rashid,  the  most  iJliistrions  of  that  line  of  princes, 
their  autiuorrty  began  to  decline,  and  the  different  provinces 
aspired  to. iddepeiidence,' 1^1 'at' kngth,  little,  if  anything 
remained » of  * 'the  -  once  «^Aeiidid  empire  •  of  the  CaKphs,  •  except 
•the  -city  ibf '  Bagdad  aiid = its  4mme<Mate  dependencies.  Among 
the  governors  who  thus,  assumed  royalty,  was  fomael  Samani, 
a  TaTtaraiid  a  Turk,  .who  seized  .on'Transoxiana  and  Kho- 
rasau}  as  well  a^  Afghahifertan,  about  lihe  year  862,-  and  fixed  ihe 
seat  of  his-  government  mt '  Bbkhara.  Tins  dynasty,  ^ll6d  'that 
of  the-'Samanides,  'flotirishi6d'  for  about  120  years.  '  The  fifth 
prince-  of-^theiline,  had* a  Tartar  telave  of  the  name  of  Aiup- 
tngeei)^  »•  man' of  good  sense  and  courage,  who  rose  through 
the  gradationsr  of  office  to. the  government  of  Gandahar,  or 
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or  Ghuzni.  On  the  death  of  his  patron,  a  controversy  aroae 
about  the  succession,  and  Aluptugeen  voted  against  his  son» 
who  was,  however,  raised  to  the  throne  by  the  other  chiefs. 
Aluptugeen  having  thus  incurred  his  resentment,  retreated  to 
his  own  government,  and  declared  himself  independent ;  and 
after  defeating  two  armies  sent  against  him,  was  allowed  to 
remain  unmolested.  He  had  purchased  a  slave  of  Turkistan, 
of  the  name  of  Subuktugeen,  who,  though  claiming  descent 
from  the  illustrious  Persian  dynasty  of  the  Sassanides  had 
been  reduced  to  the  most  abject  poverty.  His  master,  who 
had  discovered  great  po\wrs  of  mind  in  him,  gradually  raised 
him  to  such  trust  and  power,  that  he  became  the  first  subject 
in  the  kingdom,  and  in  976  succeeded  to  the  throne. 
Hindoos  attack  "^^^  proviuccs  in  the  extreme  north  of  India,  and 
Subuktugeen,  morc  particularly  the  Punjab,  had  for  many  cen- 
turies been  linked  with  tlie  fortunes  and  policy  of 
Cabul  and  Candahar  which  lay  to  the  west  of  the  Indus.  Hence, 
the  establishment  of  a  powerful  Mahomedan  kingdom,  under  a 
vigorous  ruler,  at  no  greater  distance  from  the  frontier  of  India 
than  Ghuzni,  gave  no  little  disquietude  to  Jeypal,  the  Hindoo 
chief  of  Lahore.  He  determined  to  anticipate  any  designs  which 
Subuktugeen  might  form  on  India,  and  crossed  the  Indus 
with  a  large  army  to  Lughman,  at  the  entrance  of  the  valley 
which  extends  from  Peshawur  to  Cabul,  where  he  was  met  by 
that  prince.  While  the  two  armies  faced  each  other,  a  violent 
tempest  of  wind,  rain,  and  thunder  arose,  which  is  said  to 
liave  terrified  the  superstitious  soldiers  of  Jeypal  to  such  a 
degree,  as  to  constrain  him  to  sue  for  an  accommodation,  that 
he  might  escape  to  his  own  country*  The  Hindoo  was  the 
aggressor,  and  the  treaty  was  not  granted  except  on  the 
surrender  of  fifty  elephants,  and  the  promise  of  a  large  sum 
of  money.  The  envoys  of  Subuktugeen  followed  Jeypal  to 
Lahore  for  payment,  but  on  hearing  that  his  opponent  had 
been  obliged  to  march  towards  the  west  to  repel  an  invasion, 
he  was  disposed  to  withhold  it.  The  brahmins,  says  the 
native  historian,  stood  on  the  right  of  the  throne,  and  urged 
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liim  to  refuse  the  tribute,  since  there  was  nothing  to  be  any 
longer  apprehended  from  Ghuzui ;  while  his  kshetriyu  oflScers, 
standing  on  the  left,  reminded  him  of  the  sufferings  beyond 
the  Indus  which  had  extorted  the  contribution,  and,  above 
all,  of  his  royal  word  which  he  had  pledged  to  the  Mahome- 
dan  prince.  In  an  evil  hour,  Jeypal  listened  to  the  priests, 
and  imprisoned  the  envoys.  Subuktugeen  speedily  disposed 
of  his  enemies  in  the  west,  and  marched  with  a  large  army 
towards  the  Indus,  breathing  vengeance  against  the  author 
of  the  insult.  Jeypal,  notwithstanding  his  perfidy,  succeeded 
in  enlisting  the  aid  of  the  kings  of  Delhi,  Ajmere,  Calinjer, 
and  Cunouj,  and  advanced  across  the  Indus,  it  is  said,  with 
100,000  horse  and  countless  infantry.  The  Hindoos  were 
utterly  routed,  and  pursued  to  the  banks  of  the  river.  Su- 
buktugeen found  a  rich  plunder  in  their  camp,  and  obliged 
all  the  tribes  up  to  the  Indus  to  submit  to  his  authority. 

.,  -  .      Subuktugeen  died  hi  997,  and  was  succeeded,  in 

Mahmood  8  first  o  j  i 

and  aecoDd  the  first  Instance,  by  his  son  Jsmael,  but  he  was 
imqitioB,  1001.  gupersgded  in  a  few  months  by  his  brother,  the 
lenowned  Mahmood  of  Ghuzni,  who  inflicted  the  severest 
blow  on  the  Hindoo  power  which  it  had  ever  experienced 
since  its  original  establishment  in  India.  From  his  early  youth 
Mahmood  had  accompanied  his  father  in  his  numerous  expedi- 
tions, and  thus  acquired  a  passion  and  a  talent  for  war.  He 
succeeded  to  the  resources  of  the  kingdom  at  the  age  of  thirty, 
burning  with  ambition  to  [enlarge  its  boundaries.  Having 
spent  the  first  four  years  of  his  reign  m  consolidating  his 
government  west  of  the  Indus,  he  cast  his  eye  on  the  rich 
plains  of  Hindostan  fiilled  with  idolaters,  and  mvested  with  a 
romantic  interest.  In  addition  to  the  wealth  he  might  acquire, 
the  glory  of  extending  the  triumphs  of  Mahomed&nism  through 
new  and  unknown  regions,  possessed  an  urresistible  charm 
for  his  mind.  He  began  his  crusade  against  the  Hindoos  in 
the  year  1001,  and  conducted  no  fewer  than  twelve  expedi- 
tions against  the  northern  provinces,  which,  being  held  by 
various  independent  princes,  fell  an  easy  prey  to  his  arms. 
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Eb  left^  GbiKsni  in  August  with  10,0>00.'  ckofien  hone,  and  was 
met  at  Pesliawus  by  his  father's  4:>ld«axit8gonkt,  Jeypal,.wha 
wa&  totally  defeated,  and  taihien  p]d8oaer,'but  released  on  th^  • 
promise  of  payuig  tribute^     According  .to  the  Persiaaa  hdstoH 
lian,  it  was  a  custom  or  law  of  the  Hindoos  that  a  prince 
who  had  been  twice,  defeated  by  the  .Mahomedan  arms  was 
considered  imworthyto  reign.:    Jeypal,  therefoare,  rosigned 
the. 'throne  to  his  son  An^ngpal,  and  closed  .the  mfsfofrtunes  ' 
of  .  his  reign  .by  asceadkag.  the « f  unecal  ^  Ipyre  in  regal  state.  ^ 
Some  of  the  chiefs  fiubordiaate.  to  Lahcare, ^however,  xefemed* 
topg^y  the  contributions  demanded  of  them,   among  "whom: 
was  the  raja  of  Bhittnere,  situated  at  the.  northern  extremilir 
of  the  Bikaneer  desert.    The-  Sultan  pnoceeded  against  'him^  ^ 
the.fort  was  taben  after  a  siege  of  thveesdays,  and  the  prince, 
to  avoid  falling  into  the  handsof 'thd  viekw,  fell  upon  hiB<.own « 
sword. 

_    ^         !MAhmood'Bthitd  expedifeion  was  undertaken  to 

Hlrtfaird  and  ^ 

fourth  «xi)edi-    subduc.  ( Daood, .  whom  he  had  left  governor  of 
tions,  1005-8.    Mooltan^  butawho,  under. the  encouragement  bf 
AiuHigpal,  had  revolted  against  ihis ;  master.  -    Mkioltan;  .waB'> 
invested  for  seven  days,  but  .an.  irmpitDQn  iof  the: Ta];tai8r.£EfMiK: 
beyond. tike  Oxus,;'.>conskibined  Mahmood  jta« aocept the^ gRifc^- 
missdoos  of  thG<g<^veimoD. .  Halving :  suoooBdad:-  id  •  drivisi^fzthfi' 
Tairtarsi  backita  their  seats,  heiflretorBed'to  In^aon thiBJous^ 
expedition  tochislose  Aiuia^^p^  forHtheifrevolt^hehad^imstif 
g^ed^iand  forihis  'r^)^ated^.pearfidi68.  .  Thatprince  had  sent 
eiFvioys  to  the<  Hindoo  >moiiLai3eiiB  in  tbevnorthbfiH&idastatat*^ 
thehkings^.-^f  Oo|ein;  .jOalkijer,^  Ghtahdr,  duUouf,  J>^ka^iS3dd 
Ajmei*^, :  .who--  fonaoed::  .a  i.confiedBraddiQ:)  aiub:iaEfBfflnbbd :  the 
lasg^i.  asaujr  >whibh.}had/  asi  ^y^  taken  /.thie  fioidi  againcct^be 
Mahomedans^fi.  The^iHiialeo^twomens  ane  ^Jsaudktto^hsb&'BieitM ' 
dQwni'th8i£ig^'OiDianiento.andi\43oldi.theic  jeirelBi:to  BWfpart 
the/wac^'Which'.waajeonsiddaedi'holyi'i  Theiffindoo  troops  hgom 
cnossed  .theilxfediuuaad<adii7»no0d  {loiPdsincwiuviwbdm  ihe  jtwo 
armies  >wenai^K;am^d/oppoB]tori'jto  eaofariotiieitfoir JoiBl^c  daye^  * 
before  joiiiiag  'issuev^   Malrnioodjattdei^gthricammeiiced^^i^ 
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eugagcnient  by  a  large  body  of  archers,  but  they 'were  diiveu 
back  with  the  loss  of  5,000,  by  the  impetuosity  of  the  bare- 
headed and  baxe-^ooted  Gokkers,  a  tribe  of  savages,  living 
in  the  hills  and  f asineases  to  the  east  of  the  Indus^  the  ances- 
tors of  the  modem  Jants.    The  battle  was  long  doubtful,  but 
was  at  length  decided  by  the  flight  of  the  wounded  efe{^nt 
or  Anungpal,  wh^**  the  whole  ■  body  of  Hindoos^  no  longer 
having  their  leader  before  their  eyes,  diaperscd  in  utter  dis- 
order, leaving  20,000  <  dead  on  the  field.    Mahmood  deter- 
msBied  to  allow  them  no  time  to  i^lly^  bui  oa  reaching  the 
Punjab  iound  their  .disoomiiture  so  complete  so  as  to  aSord 
ci^iueQf        him  leisure  for  a. .plundering  expedition  to  the 
Nagarcote,  1008.  templB"  of  Nagarcoto,  north-west  of  Lahorej  a 
place  of  peculiar^  sanctity,  buUt  over  a  natural. flame  which 
issued  from  the  mountain,  and  was  the  origin  of  its  reUgious, 
renown.   It  was.  so  strongly  fartified  as  to  be  deemed  inifHreg- 
naUe ;  it  was  therefore  selected  as  the  depQsitory  of  the 
wealth  of  the  neighbourhood,  and  was.  said  at.  this  time  to 
contain,  a  greater  quantity  of  gold,  silver,. precious  stones,  and 
pearls  than  was  to  be  f  onnd  in  the  treasury  of  any  prince  on 
earth.    It  wasy  however,  capitured  with  eaae^  and  Mahmood 
isjsaidtohave  carried  away  700  mauas  of  jgdd  and  silver 
plate,  200  mauna  of  pure  gold  in  ingots,  and  200  mauns  of 
jewels.    His  next  expedition  was  ^  directed  against  Thaaeamv 
about  sixty  .nules  from  Delhi,  one*  of.  the  .mosi  aadent.  and 
cgptan  of        opnlent  sbcinestin  the  north  >  of  'India.    Anung^ 
Ti»anefor»wii-  sent  ]^  bpothcr  to  entreat -the*  suitan  ta  spare 
the- temple,  which-  was.held  ia.the.  same  venecatioa.by  the 
Hindoos  as  -Mecca  was*  by  •  the  'MidM)medaaB.. .  Mahmood 
replji^'.iha^ithe  religion  of  the.fHr^het  inculoated  this^ine- 
cefittihat  therewardofhis.rfoUoweEB  rin.  heaven. wo«ld  b&iin 
pcopoFtion  .to  4he  difFiifliftn»<of  its  jtenets.  and  theiexterminaldon 
of  id^try;    His  misaon  to  India.;  was  to  root  out  tho  idols^ 
hQw.then  couUL.he^sp^m  Thanasmrl "  Thei.Hiiidobtfirineefl 
we»a  ;thene{Qre .•  summoned  ta  ita  .defencer.biit:ibefor&  their 
amvfll^'the  «hriBe'< wafiK-^a^ptBiwd  and  all .  the^  leostly  .imagBs, 
andi«brine05.and*(V9sealth,  tog^tben  with20(MMM  oa^tteiB  weie 
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sent  off  to  Ghuzni,  which  now  began  to  wear  the  appearance 
of  a  Hindoo  city. 

CaptnTc  of  During  the  next  three  years  Mahmood  was  en- 

cnnonj,  1017.  gaged  in  two  expeditions  to  Cashmere,  of  minor 
consequence — ^reckoned  the  seventh  and  eighth ;  after  which 
he  subdued  the  whole  of  Transoxiana,  and  extended  his 
dominion  to  the  Caspian  sea.  In  the  year  1017  he  resolved  to 
penetrate  to  the  heart  of  Hindostan;  and  assembled  an  army  of 
100,000  horse  and  20,000  foot,  drawn  chiefly  from  the  recently 
conquered  provmces,  the  inhabitants  of  which  were  allured 
to  his  standard  by  the  love  of  plunder  and  of  adventure.  He 
set  out  from  Peshawur,  and  passed  three  months  in  skirting 
the  hills,  after  which  he  marched  southward,  and  presented 
himself  unexpectedly  before  the  city  of  Cunouj,  which  had 
been  renowned  in  Hindoo  history  for  twenty  centuries.  The 
description  given  of  its  grandeur,  both  by  Hindoo  and 
Mahomedan  writers,  staggers  our  belief,  more  especially  when 
we  consider  the  limited  extent  of  the  kingdom,  and  the  ease 
with  which  it  was  subdued  on  this  occasion.  Its  standing 
army  is  said  to  have  consisted  of  80,000  men  in  armour,  30,000 
horsemen,  with  quilted  mail,  and  500,000  well  equipped  in- 
fantry. The  city,  moreover,  is  reported  to  have  contained 
60,000  families  of  musicians.  The  raja,  taken  unawares,  was 
constrained  to  submit,  and  to  enter  into  an  alliance  with  the 
sultan,  who  remained  in  the  city  only  three  days  and  then 
turned  his  steps  towards  Muttra.  This  ecclesiastical  city,  the 
birth-place  of  the  deified  hero  Kjishnu,  was  filled  with  temples, 
and  the  shrines  blazed  with  jewels.  But  it  fell  an  easy  prey 
to  the  Mahomedans,  and  was  given  up  to  plunder  for  twenty 
days,  during  which  the  idols  were  melted  down  or  demolished. 
Some  of  the  temples,  however,  were  spared,  on  account  either 
of  their  matchless  beauty,  or  their  solidity.  <'Here  are  a 
thousand  edifices,"  writes  the  sultan,  "  as  firm  as  the  creed 
of  the  faithful — ^most  of  them  of  marble,  besides  innumerable 
temples.  Such  another  city  could  not  be  constructed  under  two 
centuries."  After  capturing  many  other  towns,  and  ravaging 
many  districts,  Mahmood  at  length  returned  to  Ghuzni,  laden 
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with  plunder  and  captives ;  and  the  latter  became  so  common 
as  not  to  be  worth  more  than  two  rupees  a  head. 
swniifttiL  1024  Passing  ovcr  two  expeditions  of  less  moment, 
we  come  to  the  last  and  most  celebrated  in  which 
Mahmood  was  engaged,  and  which  is  considered  \>j  the 
Mahomedans  as  the  model  of  a  religious  crusade — ^the  capture 
and  plunder  of  Somnath.  This  shrine  was  at  the  time  one  of 
the  most  wealthy  and  celebrated  in  India.  It  is  affirmed  that 
at  the  period  of  an  eclipse  it  was  crowded  with  200,000  pilgrims, 
that  it  was  endowed  with  the  rent  of  2,000  villages,  and  that 
the  image  was  daily  |[bathed  with  water,  brought  from  the 
sacred  stream  of  the  Oanges,  a  distance  of  1,000  miles.  Its 
establishment  consii^ted  of  2,000  brahmins,  300  barbers  to 
shave  the  pilgrims  when  their  vows  were  accomplished,  200 
musicians,  and  300  courtesans.  To  reach  the  temple  Mah- 
mood was  obliged  to  cross  the  desert  with  his  army,  350 
miles  in  extent,  by  no  means  the  least  arduous  of  his  exploits. 
He  appeared  unexpectedly  before  the  capital  of  the  province^ 
and  the  raja,  though  considered  one  of  the  most  powerful 
princes  in  India,  was  constrained  to  abandon  it  and  take  tO' 
flight.  Pursuing  his  route  to  the  temple  the  sultan  found  it 
situated  on  a  peninsula  connected  with  the  main  land  by  a 
fortified  isthmus,  which  was  manned  at  every  point  with, 
soldiers.  As  he  approached  it,  a  herald  issued  from  the  portal 
and  menaced  the  invader  with  destruction  in  the  name  of  the 
god.  Mahmood  ordered  his  archers  to  dear  the  fortifications; 
the  defenders  retired  to  the  temple,  and  prostrating  them- 
selves before  the  image  supplicated  with  tears  for  help. 
The  next  day  there  was  a  general  charge  by  the  Mahomedan 
troops ;  but  the  Hindoos  were  roused  to  the  highest  pitch  of 
enthusiasm,  and  vigorously  repulsed  the  assailants.  On  the 
third  day  the  chiefs  ia  the  neighbourhood  assembled  their 
troops  for  the  defence  of  the  shrine.  The  battle  raged  with 
great  fury,  and  was  for  a  time  doubtful.  The  Mahomedans 
began  to  waver,  when  the  sultan  prostrated  himself  to  implore 
the  Divine  assistance,  as  he  was  accustomed  to  do  in  every 
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troops.  Ashamed  .toPal>«»d«Dra  pjau^'riiJid^rnpf^ioaBai  thajr.  had 
so'o^iiifo^lfht^aiHlt  Med^vtisejt'raBked  ob  theilK  enemies  with 
an>]i»petiioait7jr'^kh:i]0tfifi^  Fnre  thousand 

IBbtdsoB  Mil  uiBliH>th^iirdainaesi.aad.  tlm/i«BKuad«r  mdidd.to 
theiT'  boaabki  Gtm  ^[xteniig^  Hm  tdBipk<  !&fe^ooduw4i0^  stoaek 
.i6v4thrits^<g^Baadfeiiii  Ther  la%'rciof  wttfiK  ssfi^fted  b|^'fi%:* 
gis;piIlaBB]|.oaii6iitly  oarv^ed  a&dliicl^'stiidd^^mth'  poeGioua 
sttinesi'^  Tb^«i;temal?Bght<\v«S4e2xdhded/a&dithe^iA^ 
ligfttedrhy^a  siigld  kisftpy ,  stn^ndddf  b^  a^  gdden  ciiaim^  the^ 
ItHHre:  aiiwMDh%^9iifts.refl(e«t0d;frdm(tii8«Dma^ou8rjewel8Twitkt 
vvttcb  tibB^'^TAlb  wore.ieii]ibed80d.<  EainBg^ther^Dtonoe  stood 
tte  10i^idol»fi7Q>t  jgndsniL  b«^ty.ti»iooi&\i^ch,wer6biffiied 
iu'  the'  gemaaAh^  MeduisiodTroTdened ^  itr  t&^be.fotekfea  up^  when 
tfa0- ll^sdimins  cait  themseiVes^  a^^hia  fee4r>  aad^o&B^van 
isttaieiifitt' 8<im>  to<  TSBBom.  ilL  Ms  oonrtiardbedettglit.  him^  to 
aooepi^  ibe^o&ms  and:  he  henitfeuted  f or  aiiaooietit .; .  bat  he  aoim 
T&BffWteSi  hdmsriQ  and  eaOilamBdi  t3uli.'he;wcmld>'^a4hel^  be 
IktffmLBH  l^fdesttoyer  than:  the. selLw  of<  ims^esi  Qetbrai 
'  stitttir  the 'idol  wdtii^his  Dlae6:;■.hi^^  sc^di^ns  foliovred;  the^oiw- 
ample  $?  atid^  tite  figure^,  whioh  wa»  hoUowi^  atM(ed%  buiet  under 
theiv  blows?  aaid^  pomed-  iotih  ar- qvasitKl^'  of  <  jewels  <  and 
dkammASf  great^exAeei&igrin  Yaliie  tbd^swouT^iichhad^bBen' 
alMted  f&o  ii»' T^dampkkaki  iLh&y^eeUk  aeqpjrad* in  thiss  ex* 
pQdi1ion>e3B»eddd  thatiofjaalff  wtak)h  had<^p^:eeed&d  it^^ 
nii&di  is)  bewfld«iDdr^«xth:  the:  enasiarftlifm^  o^  treafluses  and 
je99«ia  estiaaitedi  b^t  l^e  nnuii..  The  sfoid&lrw^oed  gfU«s  of 
S^smai^:  wexe'  sent!  as  a^  teojpjay:  to  (sRhmsni,  ^whece!  the^^  re- 
imiBAd  fim  eif^^Odix^tttkai^^^i  ihej  ^wece^.  Imna^j^  baok.  to 
Didtti^lffi  a^tuhauphailproceMdon  bj  a7GhriiitiiiB  ruler. 
2i|^^^t^  MahmoodiTfia^iBQohaniied^wdth  the  beautji^  and 

PKiMMaai^  th&^£ertaltt$^  of<  tibe-counfr^ arotind<  Soamath,  that 
^  herpropMMd  at<me  tinie^to  makedt  the'seat  of  his 

etnpim,  and  likewise  tor  oonstruot.a  nav<yi  to-be  s^it  in  seaich 
of  the^pearl^^ o&  Geylon^.  and^ the  gold,  of^  BegUi  But. he  had 
the  wisdom  to  rebaqiiiBh'tiieserprojects^  and^<hff¥ing^  phseed  a 
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pBinee  oB  Im  own  cMce  on  the  timmt  oC'  QmietB/t^  reMmsd 
ta  GHnmiy  after  a  toilflomo  and  pierilo«9  niard»  tfaroug^  tiie 
desert.  Two^  y^arsialter,  hb  power  readied  Its  ^uteimtiiKg" 
pGtnt  hy  the  comqaeet  of  Persia,.  lArt  bis  repiU»fcioii»  wt» 
taraieiiftd  bj  the  skaghter  of  some  thonaaadB  a£  the  in* 
hnfajtants  ef  Ifipaim,  who  had'  ohatHmMy  reaieted  hi»  anas^ 
IBsa  eBBcnliiim  waa  the  mom  veaamkM&f  as  in  all  hi£K;ai»- 
paigBBa  ia  Indky  beneiRarahed  the  bloed;af  a  E&wbe,  esnept 
ia  the  heat  ef  bsttie,  or  in  a  siege.  Soon  after  his  le^nmi 
froBiithiB  eiqpedaliony  he  expired  at  his  caf«itai  in  1^  jear 
1030^  and  in  the  sixtieth'  of  h»  age.  Two  days'  befeve  his 
deadly  he  caused  aD:.  the  goM  and  sibreir  and  jewels  ef' which 
br  hod  desfioiled  Indb,  to  be  sfrread  ont  before  himy  that  he 
might  feast  his  eyes  for  th»  ket  time  witik  tiie  sights  and 
then  burst  mto  iiears.  The  next  day**be'<90BiraaBded  his  aan^, 
iaiaalsy^  cav^abyvaad  el^^teite^  to  be  darawn  npin  review 
h&kfr&llamf  and  w^  at  the  pvesfieet'ef^  lewnngthem^. 

Makmoodi  ww  tiie  g^ateet  pnaee  oi  hja  thne ;  the  Ma^ 
honedaiifl^  iii^toed,  ooaendev'  him  1^  greatest^  prinee  ef  any 
agei  fife  hadi  edl  the  etements  of  greaAness^  eseniplarf  pni- 
deBsev  bOMrii^sB  aeti'vitjr,  and  gpeat^eonragei  Wb  soeoesB  in- 
vmf  baa gmn hunthe^ hfgbest snlitary reputMios^  wMIe  the 
perfect;^ etder  wlneh  pre<vaaed'  thiooglioiit'  hisnicast  domkuonay 
n^a^hsttodlng  bos'  f reqnent  absence  in  the  Mdf  pnyres  that 
he*  lilEewne  possessed  the  greatest  tale»t  ifor>  dril  affiaivs. 
ffia  conrt  wa»  l&e  Baosftr.  magoi^nt:  in  Asia^  hta  taate  in 
anMiectnsewav  n^re  partienllffiy  d^^eped  after  hiaretom 
from  Gnnasj  and  Muttfa,  mbim  he  defemiaed  to  make  his 
owfB'eapitid  w«nH%  of  la»  empiffe.  Her  ereoted  a  mosqna  of 
granife  and  marble,  called  1ii0  Celestial  Bride,  which  ilsd 
mety^  beholdor  with  aatonlAb«mt^  and  beeaane  the  wonder  of 
(kfoKstal  Asia.  £Bs  nobOlty  vied  vn&n  iim  in  the  erection  of 
laagnificent  bnil^ngB,  and  in  a  short  time  the  metre^lls, 
wMeb  had  been  amere  coleetien  of '  hovels,  w«b  omamented 
with  mosquesiy  peiches^  f ovntaiBS,  reservehrs^  aeqnednets  aoid 
palaoes,  b^fond  airf  oftber  eily  in  the  east.    He  has  been 
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charged  with  ayarice,  but  if  he  was  rapacious  in  acquiring^ 
wealth,  he  was  noble  and  judicious  in  the  employment  of  it. 
Few  Mahomedan  princes  have  ever  equalled  him  in  the  en- 
couragement of  learning.  He  founded  a  university  at 
Ghuzni,  and  furnished  it  with  a  large  collection  of  valuable 
manuscripts,  and  a  museum  of  natural  curiosities.  He  set 
aside  a  lac  of  rupees  a  year  for  pensions  to  learned  men,  and 
his  munificence  brought  together  a  larger  assembly  of  literary 
genius  than  was  to  be  found  in  any  other  Asiatic  court.  In 
the  space  of  thirty  years,  he  extended  his  dominions  from  the 
Persian  gulf  to  the  sea  of  Aral,  and  from  the  mountaLns  of 
Curdestan  to  the  banks  of  the  Sutlege ;  yet  while  in  posses- 
sion of  this  great  empire,  he  considered  it  his  highest  glory 
to  be  designated  the  "image-breaker." 
Mnaaood,  Mahmood  left   two  sons,  twins;    the  eldest,. 

1030-1040.  Mahomed,  had  recommended  himself  to  his  father 
by  his  gentleness  and  docility,  and  was  nominated  his  succes- 
sor. The  younger  Musaood  had  become  popular  with  the 
nobles  and  the  army,  by  his  martial  qualities,  and  within  five 
months  of  his  father's  decease,  marched  to  Ghuzni,  deprived 
his  brother  of  his  throne  and  his  sight,  and  made  himself 
king.  In  the  year  1034  he  conducted  an  expedition  to  Cash- 
mere, which  he  subdued,  but  was  recalled  to  the  defence  of 
his  dominions  by  the  irruption  of  a  horde  of  Turki-Tartars, 
denominated  Seljuks.  His  father  had  on  one  occasion  de- 
feated them,  but  he  let  them  off  on  easy  terms,  and  they 
recrossed  the  Oxus  in  such  numbers  as  to  threaten  the  safety 
of  his  empire.  Among  the  generals  now  sent  to  oppose  their 
progress,  was  Jey-sen,  the  commander  of  Musaood's  Indian 
battalions,  f rqm  which  we  infer,  that  even  at  that  early  period 
the  Mahomedan  invaders  found  the  Hindoos  ready  to  enlist 
under  their  banners,  and  even  to  cross  the  Indus  and  fight 
their  battles.  The  Seljuks  ofilered  their  submission  and  were 
admitted  to  terms,  which  only  served  to  increase  their  am- 
bition and  cupidity;  Musaood  was  impatient  to  renew  his 
attacks  on  the  JSindoos,  but  was  opposed  by  advice  of  his 
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wisest  councilloTs,  who  represented  to  him  that  the  incessant 
encroachments  of  the  Seljuks  required  his  exclusive  attention. 
He  persisted,  however,  in  marching  to  India,  where  he 
captured  the  fortress  of  Hansi,  but  was  recalled  by  a  fresh 
invasion  of  the  ever-restless  Seljuks.  Musaood  appomted  his 
son  governor  of  the  two  provinces  of  Mooltan  and  Lahore, 
which  were  now  permanently  annexed  to  Ghuzni,  and  marched 
against  the  invaders  in  person,  but  after  two  years  of  inde- 
cisive warfare,  Togrul  Beg,  the  great  Seljuk  chief,  advanced 
up  to  the  gates  of  Ghuzni.  At  length,  the  two  armies  met  on 
equal  terms,  when  Musaood  was  deserted  in  the  field  by  some 
of  his  TurM  followers,  and  totally  and  irretrievably  defeated. 
He  then  resolved  to  withdraw  to  India,  in  the  hope  of  beiog 
able  quietly  to  retrieve  his  fortunes  in  that  country.  But  his 
army  was  totally  disorganized,  and,  on  crossing  the  Indus, 
deposed  him,  and  restored  his  brother  Mahomed  to  the  throne. 
The  blindness  of  that  prince  rendered  him  incapable  of  con- 
ducting the  government,  and  he  transferred  it  to  his  son, 
Ahmed,  whose  first  act  was  to  put  the  dethroned  Musaood  to 
death — ^in  the  tenth  year  of  his  reign. 

^^^^  Moodud,  the  son  of  Musaood  was  at  Balkh, 

wngs,  watching  the  movements  of  the  Seljuks,  when 

1040—1118.  Y^^  heard  of  the  assassination  of  his  father,  and 
hastened  to  Ghuzni,  where  he  was  saluted  king.  He  then 
set  out  for  Hindostan,  and  at  Lughman  encountered  the  forces 
of  Mahomed  and  Ahmed,  who  were  defeated  and  slain.  The 
Seljuks  took  advantage  of  these  troubles  to  push  their  con- 
quests, and  having  assembled  at  Nishapore,  placed  the  crown 
upon  the  brows  of  their  chief,  Togrul  Beg,  and  divided  th 
country  they  had  conquered,  and  that  which  they  intended  to 
occupy,  into  four  parts;  but  Modood  was  able  not  only  to 
maintain  himself  in  Ghuzni,  but  to  recover  Transoxiana. 
Meanwhile,  the  kuig  of  Delhi  took  advantage  of  his  absence, 
and,  as  the  Mahomedan  historian  observes,  '^  those,  who  like 
foxes,  dared  not  creep  from  their  holes,  now  put  on  the  aspect 
of  lions.^    A  large  army  of  Hindoos  was  assembled.    Tha- 
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nessor,  Hansi,  4itid  the  Mahoittedmi  ixMSsesaioBe  Bostb  >Qf  tiie 
Saidegewens  Toooveied,  teod  Ka^asoote  fell  «ilter<afiiQ@e  of 
four  sMmths.  The  idol  wiiek  Mahmood  d^noliahed  bad  been 
micacaloosly  fireeerved— «o  M  least  it  -was  aniMniiioed'-^'^aiEid 
TVS18  nowdisocnwred  by  ihe  bnahiBtfis,  4aid  instaUed^  the 
oracle  urafi^reftffitabiislied,  aiid  the  dmne  was  agacD^oimdbed 
bj  tiie  gifts  of  pmces  «Bd  people.  All  the  other  ifsagpleB 
whith  iiad  been  Mbvcated  weire  .^nMntored,  aad  .leooviered  their 
Bttttotity.  The  Hmdoos,  dufihed  m&isnooess,  the^gkt  ibeoa- 
selTee  ffbroog  'cnoiigh  to  «ea^  the  .feUowfers. of  the  flP»»pket 
from  the  seil  <of  ladia,  aand  proceeded  to  lay  «eige  to  ^liibeope, 
biit«ft«:  baaeiigiog  H  i^erean.  soontba,  vwse  ^driven  back  by  a 
vigorous  laaiiy  of  the  besieged.  Moiood'  ospred  -at^^QfacusiLiy 
after  A  reign  of  sine  .years,  m  liOM,  smd  fv^asNenoeeeded -by 
four  monarchs  m  fiuocestion^ivriiese  meiigBa&OMiat  c^iie  ^ex- 
toidc^  0¥er  nise. yeans.  TheacMue  Ibirid^iii, .iD;lC^,9r«iEiark* 
dUe  £or  his  Huldoeasand  demotion ;  T»4u)8ei£rsttftet<m«B  touaaflie 
peace  with  the  S«]ji]kfi,'i^  to  OQBfiivithettim^seeftsioaof  la^l 
the  tevratoriesthey  hadiusmqoed.  Be  extended  .th0 last  of  ftbe 
Ramzan  to  three  months.;  he  attended  ye]igioiiSi)actiir«9,  wad 
beore  patiently  ^th  priest^  arebiLkefi;  'he..€«ve  away  large 
stotts  m  ohaxity ;  he  preeesated  /two  eqpiefi  of  iiie  £!oran  of  }u& 
own  .beaatifal  penmanship  to  the  iClaliph,r'aiid  then  died,  alter 
a  (Eeign  of  forty  years,  lea^abg  ^thitri^-six  «on8  and  loa^ 
daughters.  The  reigoifof  thisaon,  i&iiiQaoed  the  seeondj  ex- 
tended over  sixteen  vyears,  m^i  theiihixnie  tdesceaded  <m  hi& 
death  to  his  sonA^H^kin,  who  i]XHQediatelyiiB»pmsi>fied,idl'j^ 
bmtbess.  Ofio  of  itheir  omiBber,  BycaoiL,  was,  howevesc,  ^so 
fortnaate  bb  to  escape  to  bis  maternal  imole,  the  Seljnik 
monaceh,  who  mardhed  <against  Acslan,  -and  defoad^  bin, 
placing  Byram  on  the  throne.  Bnt  on  the  retirement  of  the 
Seljid[  iaxmy,  Arslan  retanoed  aoid  <expeUed  iBynam,  aodnvafr 
in  turn  diaplaeed  a  seoond  time  by  Sanjar,  the  Selj<&  ^eiBMrtf^ 
aod'soon  «fter  ovtertaken . aad  pnt  to  death;  Bjvmax^  AoBBy 
jaseended  the  ttrone  m  1118. 
BynuD,  thetMit      iB^nram  goveriiedthe  kingdom  With  gre&t  wisdom 
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]dx««fiBnau,jaiid  'iBodentiea,   and  Jike  all  the  mooanahs  .of 

"^^'  his  line,  -estteoded  a  Jihexal  patronage  to  men 

of  leammg.    ^o^mrds  the  eiose  of  .his  reign,  wliiidiraadtod 

tiiirty^ve  joavB,  he^was  invohred^jnva  fieud  ivith  the  ruler  of 

€Hioie,'WMGh'coBt*him  iuBtlifesand  his  crenvn.    His  family  mas 

a^)^lled  from  Ghtcaii,.aiid  therseat  of  his  Jdogdom  ttanafeRed 

to  Lahore,  ^iducb.  has  ison,  Ehnsroy  .goyemed  for  sefven  yeans, 

andr.tiwntbequeathed'in.his  van,  SSmaro  Malik,  miderwhcvi 

all  tfae}pv<»dnceB  «hioh.Jiad  e^er  ;beenMield  by  theiMahome- 

dans,  east  of  the  IndnsyiimredraccniEered.    Hiaireigniezlieiiddd 

to  twenty-seven  years,  when  he  was  overpowered  by  Mahoaaed, 

ofOhore,  ]n.ll86y«od  iwithlhixntheiaoul^.of  Subuktogeen 

beome  ext]iiot,(at  tiie  oiose^of  tfaetusnal-jGyole  of  200  years. 

•ntfifljmiji         '  ^.The-dynasty  of  ,Ghore^  which  .Huposeded  tiiat  .of 

ofoten.         Qhnani,  .ukod  jrapidly  extand^  its^^donunicm  from 

the  Gai^)ian€toa  to  (the  IQanges,  was  flattaed  byACahomfldan 

poetB^aid  ^faistoiiaiis  with  an  ancient  ^md  .faonooiahle  Hneage, 

but  ihe  founder  of  the  family  mea  >fliB4oodideenxEEiwaein,  ja 

natifievt>f  ifgharaatan,  oflitde  note.    fie:entei»d  theiaervioe 

(tf  Muaaodly  theking  of  Qhozni,  and;iose:in  his  favour,  .until 

he  ohtaiHediheihand'of -hn^daiighrter,  jukl-with  it  the:pnnci- 

.    paMky  'df  ^lore.    -Eisison,  IKootub-ood^^deen,  espoused  the 

daughterof  Byram,  who  put  him  to  death  in  ccnnequenee  of 

BOBBe'fajiulywpittes.  .Seif ''Ood'<deenyJiis>brather,rtook  up  aims 

to  i^iraige^h&mQnler,  aadflaptur^d  Ohomi,  fromwfaidiByBam 

wftuitUd  in  haste.     Seif4oad<«deen,  who;had  sent  battk  the 

greater.part  of  hia  army,  failed  'to  conciliate  •  his  nea?  subjects, 

and  >B)QEam  iwb  eocomaged  to  rakum.  JEte  suoeeeded  in 

dd^eatDg^anrd^ttptoing  his  oppoaeat,  wfaoni.heipnti;o.dea& 

miderr  every  draomstance  of  lignominy.    Bis  brother, .  Alla- 

ood-^n,  on  hearing  of.  this  tragic  event,  marched  >with  b 

mimer«B'anny  toOhuani,  thkstiiig  io  revenge  .the  nunder. 

A  loi^aiUdUdaody^hattie  was  foughtrundertheiwalls  of  :the 

city,' Jihich  ended  in  the  cutter  .nxnt  of  Byram%  army,  .aad 

his^ireeeat  to Jiain,  >dqpng  the  ;pBQtg»is>  of  which,  fatigue 

and  >iiiBfoatane    put /no  -eiid  ^^to  thiB  'Me.     .jyia-eodUdeiBi 
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entered  Ohuzni,  and  gave  up  this  city,  then  the  noblest  in 
Asia,  to  indiscriminate  plunder  for  three,  and,  according  to 
some  historians,  for  seven  days.  The  superb  monuments  of 
the  kings  of  Ohuzni  were  destroyed,  and  the  palaces  of  the 
nobles  sacked,  while  the  most  distinguished  and  venerable 
men  in  the  city  were  carried  into  captivity.  Whatever  pro- 
vocation Alla-ood-deen  may  have  received  in  the  murder  of 
his  brother,  the  savage  vengeance  wreaked  on  this  magnifi- 
cent capital,  has  fixed  an  indehble  stain  on  his  memory,  and 
led  the  historians  to  stigmatize  him  as  the  ^^  incendiary  of 
the  world." 

Aiiarood-dcen        Alla-ood-decn,  after  having  satiated  his  fvry 
Ghoiy,ii52.      at  Ohuzni,  returned  to  his  capital  at   Fei?)ze- 
khoh,  but  was  inmiediately  summoned  by  Sultan  Saniu:  to 
make  good  the  tribute  which  had  been  usually  paid  t>j  his 
predecessor,  Byram.      The  demand  was  refused,   slid  the 
Seljuk  Sanjar  immediately  marched  to  Ohuzni,  and  defeated 
and  captured  Alla-ood-deen.     But  on  hearing  tha^  his  own 
lieutenant  in  Eharism  had  revolted,  and  invited  tie  Eiiitans, 
a  Tartar  horde,  who  had  been  driven  from  the  nort  of  China, 
to  assist  him,  Sanjar  replaced  Alla-ood-deen  on  the  Ohuzni 
throne,  and  marched  against  this  new  enemy,  iby  whom  he 
was  defeated.    He  was  enabled,  however,  tc  recover  his 
strength,  but  was  brought  into  collision  with  aiother  tribe  of 
Tartars,  generally  called  the  Euz,  and  though  he  a^embled 
100,000  men  in  the  field  was  totally  routed,  and  made  psoner. 
He  died  in  the  course  of  three  years,  in  1156,  and  \^th  him 
ended  the  power  which  the  Seljuks  had  been  a  ceitury  in 
building  up.    Alla-ood-deen  died  in  the  same  year,  aid  was 
succeeded  by  his  son,  an  amiable  but  inexperiencedyouth, 
who  was  killed  in  the  course  of  the  year  by  one  of  iis  own 
nobles,   when  his    cousin,    Oheias-ood-deen,  mountd    the 
throne,  and  associated  his  own  brother,  Shahab-od-deen, 
shahab-ood-      kuowu  in    history  as   the  renowned  Mhomed 
deen,  1157.       Ghory,  with  him  in  the  government.    It  isH  most 
singular  circumstance  that  in  that  age  of  violence,  wfen  the 
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love  of  power  overcame  all  natural  affections,  and  instigated 
men  to  the  mnrder  of  fathers,  and  brothers,  and  kindred, 
Mahomed  should  have  continued  faithful  in  allegiance  to  his 
feeble  brother  for  twenty-nine  years.  It  was  he  who  founded 
the  second  Mahomedan  dynasty  at  Delhi,  generally  known  as 
the  house  of  Ghore. 

State  of  uie  Mahomed  Ghory  was  the  real  founder  of  Maho- 

Hindoo  princes,  mcdau  powcr  in  India ;  and  it  may  therefore  be.  of 
"*^'  service  to  glance  at  the  condition  of  the  Hindoo 

thrones  in  the  north,  immediately  on  the  eve  of  their  ex- 
tinction. The  king  of  Cunouj,  of  the  Eorah  family,  had 
been  compelled  to  make  his  submission,  as  already  stated, 
to  Mahmood  of  Ghuzni,  which  excited  the  indignation  of  the 
neighbouring  Hindoo  princes,  who  expelled  him  from  the 
throne,  and  put  him  to  death.  The  kingdom  was  then  oc- 
cupied by  the  Rathore  tribe  of  the  Rajpoots,  and  five  princes 
of  that  line  had  governed  it,  when  it  was  finally  absorbed  by 
the  Mahomedans.  The  kings  of  Benares,  who  bore  the 
patronymic  of  Pal,  and  professed  the  Boodhist  rehgion,  attained 
great  power,  and  one  of  them  is  said  to  have  extended  his 
conquests  to  Orissa.  The  family,  however,  became  extinct 
before  the  invasion  of  Mahomed  Ghory,  when  the  king  of 
Bengal  seized  Gour  and  Behar,  and  the  king  of  Cunouj,  the 
western  districts  of  Benares,  which  greatly  increased  his 
power  and  his  arrogance.  In  the  west,  the  kingdom  of 
Guzerat  was  governed  by  the  family  of  Bhagilas,  who  were 
generally  found  in  alliance  with  the  kingdom  of  Cunouj. 
Ajmere,  then  a  powerful  monarchy,  was  governed  by  the 
Chohans,  and  always  sided  with  the  sovereigns  of  Delhi,  of 
the  Tuar  dynasty.  The  last  king  of  this  line  having  no  son 
adopted  his  grandson,  Prithiraj,  the  offspring  of  his  daughter, 
who  was  married  to  the  king  of  Ajmere.  The  kmg  of  Cunouj 
refused  to  acknowledge  the  superiority  which  had  been  con- 
ceded to  the  kings  of  Delhi ;  and  they  were  engaged  in  in- 
cessant warfare.  Thus,  at  the  period  when  Mahomed  Ghory 
was  preparing  to  extirpate  the  Hmdoo  power,  in  the  north  of 
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India,  itB  piiucefiviastead  of  c^mbi&iii^a^giNaat/the'  Qooviion 
foe,  were  :eng«^geddn  aautual  kagtilitie0,'or  .alieDAted  Irom 
each  other  hy.  family  ijealoiUttos.  .  Jiuidafttaii  fWas .dkided.'into 
two  isreeonoilable. parties^-rthe «one xcoBiprieaig 3u«0ratiaiid 
Cimouj,  the  other  Delhi,  t  the  Ghdian  '^f  ..^(jiaeie,  iflod  Ihe 
Hindoo  raja  of  Chittore.  It  is  asserted  l^y  some  native 
authors  that  fJeyohunder,' the.  king  of  Omonj,  impelled  by 
hailed  of  .the,iyoimg'k]i)g  of  .Belhi^iirated  Mfidiomed  Sbxs^  to 
iinsade  India,  :but  itbetevidenceof  thiscact  of  toreaBon  is  dodbt- 
ful,  and  the  Mali<»aedan  ^nnee 'tiequired no  promptii^.toiaai 
eniterpciae  of  ^  such  large  ipromiie.  But  it  is  cectain  thai.ihe 
Mng'of  Gnnonj ^assatmiad  Ae^arfogantititleof' bidrpaianuann 
of  India^And  resolved  tQfiupportihis>piBten6ionB.by.edeb]Btiag 
the  magnificent  sacDfiee  of  the  ihorae.  T&e  other  (pmosB^  of 
the  aK)ithliastened<t0'pa(7(theit.h0mage  toihim,  bat^Piithioi^', 
thelkmg'of  Delhi,^Bupportod  hj  the  r^of  Ghiiitore,  nefaaad 
to  ^acknowledge  the :  dafan  of  ^^^nperioeij^y  pat  forward*  by  hi& 
riral.  In.  this  gorgeous  .oeisemoi^y  it  ds  required  .tkjoAi'e^f&f^ 
ofitevhow«YerjBueuMd,>&hallbe  perfioi3Bedb^^  As 

the  >'king  of  Delhi  Jrof used  .to  i^pear, ..an  (effigy  .of  ^ld.;wa8 
-made ^toiflij^ply ids  -p^me^.^nd  planted  at  the>  entraAoe .of  /the 
haU,  to  repreaent  him  iu  tbe  i«apaci|y  ^of  the  porter.  In4Biieh 
jusia  of  fdUy  were { the  Hindoo  ipdnoeS)  in  ^tbe  'nniih  w^aticig 
then:  .time  ;and  their  mieigieay  while  liie  .tMahomedan  was 
thiuMkring  at^eir^door. 

-On  the  .thmshhold  of 'the  .great  ^evidution.pDO- 
^^^^  dnead  by  this  inrasioia,  we  pause  for  .a  nioment4o 
record  the- iCTBdlYictiUds  of  .^Qje-Raja,*the  last'Of  the  realty 
:greatjE[indoo  aoveieigns  of  (jffindabtan.  .;He  wae>of.tb6cniiQe 
of  i  the  Fruimiras,  who istill  continued  vto  reign,  though with»4li- 
.mixiuahed  tiplendoiiurj.at  Oojein.andjat  Dhar.  ^Seated  on >^the 
throne  bf  Yiknisiadityu,<hedete]:mJiied:to:iBvi¥e.the  litesaxy 
glory  of .bistoonvt,  snd>to>render his  «wn:r(%nilliistii0iiBrby 
the  jeneour^geinent  of  .literatuns.  (While  ithe  ailjyvkiutg^of 
OanQuj^was. engaged  :iniQelebxatiQgtlie>8acrifiee»of  therhoro^^ 
and^  pmnseAof  ithe  north  were  faawlening  ta  ihatio^perial 
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^  f«g«aaty  tbe  JeMBedwereixowctiiig  to  tbe  oowt  of  Sbfl^ey  by 
iirtiGBi  ibc^  weoe  ^otortoifted  mtb  aroyal  ikeepitaXty.  His 
tteoMnry  jmb  oeiweaaied  in  the  Teoelleddoas  of  posleriityy  and 
his  geign  has  been  JBanorlWhliaod  by  tbe^eBJos  ef.peetay,  Hib 
name  is  as  familiar  to  men  of  the  present  a^«fitbwbof  JiMoa 
«ad  ;Y»odi0theer ;  yet  few  reoogiuse  tbe  fact  that  he  reigned 
€Dly^8e^v«ci  cetttnries  jigo,  aiMl  that  he  ^was  .tbe  last  JBandoa 
savcnigo.  wtho bad.^  wiA  as  ^viiell  as  theipower  to  patroniBe 
letten. 

ifiiMUtta  BfaibeiAed.iiDw  tosied  bis  atleaik^n  ta foiei^ 

*«''"***»  *^'*-  oNiqiieat  .iwth  'all  tbe  rvigour  cf  a  aew  dj^xiasty. 
!HaiemgiedvfS6d'>ibe;gi!ieatoi^ftti:t««f  SJMnasanto iNib^ectBoii, be 
J6d^«ei«^d«^q9editie(■fi  toJi<dia,<aiid^t  lengthidefeatad  £b«Hro 
tUSky  tbe  'Ohnsmi  .prine&tif  .liah^pe.  aad  MootiMV/andiMknesed 
iiboae  fr0vaB0«3  io  the  empiie  af  .firboi^  tbns  ^xtiogniahB^ 
die  Giaaaam&ie4jmsm^ySJid  pa^mg  tberway  for  the^aob* 
T^rcaa&.cf .iSindoo  ipower in  BiindealaB.  At  tbJB ipeiaQd.tb«re 
was  little'  ^traee  left  of  .ih&^  ea%  Mabamedioi  i«¥a8Mtt8.  Tbe 
cara^esiQDwnittedJDy  MiAnood  had  been  N^aked^  popithtion 
WHB  ieiiew<ed,.<aiid  ^respem^  Tevived ;  ^the  coantiy  wasifigBki 
£ned  witbiF«aUii4iadjiddfiy<and'the SM0O  .pnoces  weoaieB- 
:gaged,.a8  1^  bad  been  fofmi  tliDe.iinmcniorialvflB  %htiAg 
wit^^aebtifiicar.  Bat  /the year  IS^dB  broi^i^wijaiiiatfiBnpeBt 
of  .^Bsolatiixi whkboEiwept.wii^y  the  Hindoo oBCMoar^c^iiea^and 
CB0ttotiofi%ipl«nted  the  staadwrd'Of  the  cvesoenton  the  battle- 
HieotB^of  X))€Jfai,'aaLdre3:4ieaided  ite  trixB9|te.thnmghMrt  Bin- 
doaton.  ^Pnbbizaj,  the  .'bevoie  bat  onthiiAnngling  •of  DettUy 
had  'Waated  bta^tftireiigtih  in  a  ^mn  aMs^e  with  tbe  bcmae  of 
(bsacmjy  iBsd  4)nly  64  ODt  ^  108  "Of  his  saimaiy  lohi^fe  bad  arar- 
^md  it.  fiat  he^stiU  was  able  to  binE|g:200,aOO  horse  into  tbe 
M4y4tfkd  /a  Jbattle  was  fought  at  l^niiin,  fonittoen  inilefi.frcaD 
^haaesar,  en  thereat  plaia  wbece  most^  the  coateato  for 
the  possession  of  India  were  subsequently  decided.  .After 
pefiknnBii^  {)rodigieB'Of  Takmr  Jtf abmned/foaad  both  the  wings 
of  \m  araoay  ^e  w%y,.  and  waa  .obliged  to  ifly.  ^e  ^^as  ^pnr- 
sued  ior  ioily  miles  .by  Hie  viotoiioiifi  Hmdaoe,  aikd.was  happy 
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to  escape  across  the  Indus  with  the  wreck  of  his  army. 
Though  he  appeared  outwardly  to  forget  his  disgrace,  it  was 
silently  preying  on  his  mind ;  and  he  stated  in  one  of  his 
letters  that  he  "  neither  slumbered  at  ease,  nor  waked  but  in 
sorrow  and  anxiety." 

Defeat  of  the  Having  in  the  course  of  two  years  recruited  his 
king  of  Delhi,  army  with  Tartars,  Turks,  and  Afghans,  he 
moved  again  over  the  Indus,  and  entered  Hin- 
dostan.  A  hundred  and  fifty  chiefs  rallied  aroimd  the  king  of 
Delhi,  who  was  enabled,  on  the  lowest  calculation,  to  bring 
300,000  horse,  3,000  elephants,  and  a  vast  body  of  infantry 
into  the  field.  The  allied  sovereigns,  inflated  with  an  idea  of 
their  superiority,  sent  Mahomed  a  lofty  message,  granting 
him  their  permission  to  retire  without  injury.  He  replied, 
with  great  apparent  humility,  that  he  was  merely  his  brother's 
lieutenant,  to  whom  he  would  refer  their  message.  The 
Hindoos  misinterpreted  this  answer  to  denote  weakness,  and 
spent  the  night  in  revelry.  The  Oaggar  flowed  between  the 
armies.  Mahomed  crossed  his  army  during  the  night,  and 
fell  upon  the  Hindoos  before  they  had  recovered  from  their 
debauch.  But  in  spite  of  the  confusion  which  ensued,  so  vast 
was  their  host  that  they  still  had  time  to  fall  into  their  ranks; 
and  Mahomed,  reduced  again  to  difficulty,  sounded  a  r^reat. 
The  Hindoos  were,  as  he  expected,  thrown  into  disorder  in 
the  pursuit,  when  he  charged  them  with  his  reserve  ;  and  as 
the  historian  observes,  '^  this  prodigious  army  once  shaken, 
like  a  great  building  tottered  to  its  fall,  and  was  lost  in  its 
own  ruins."  The  gallant  raja  of  Chittore,  Somarsi,  fell  nobly 
fighting  at  the  head  of  his  Rajpoots ;  and  the  king  of  Delhi, 
who  was  taken  prisoner,  was  butchered  in  cold  blood. 
Mahomed  then  proceeded  agamst  Ajmere,  and  captured  the 
town,  and  put  several  thousands  of  the  inhabitants  to  the 
sword. 

Progress  of  Mahomed  retmned  to  Ohuzni  laden  with  plimder, 

Kootub,H94.  j^^^j  Kootub-ood-deen,  a  slave  who  had  gained 
his  confidence  by  the  display  of  great  talents  both  as  a 
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general  and  as  a  statesmen,  was  left  in  charge  of  his  con- 
quests. He  followed  ont  his  master's  plans,  by  the  capture 
of  Meerut  and  Coel,  and  eventually  of  Delhi  which  was  now, 
for  the  first  time,  made  the  seat  of  the  Mahomedan  govern- 
ment of  India.  The  kings  of  Ounouj  and  Ouzerat,  who  had 
looked  on  with  malicious  delight  while  the  Mahomedan  smote 
down  their  Hindoo  opponents,  had  no  long  respite  themselves^ 
Mahomed  returned  the  next  year  to  India  with  a  still  larger 
force,  and  a  battle  was  fought  at  a  place  between  Ohundwar 
and  Etawah,  in  which  Jey-chunder,  the  king  of  Cunouj,  was 
totally  defeated,  and  perished,  and  the  oldest  Hindoo  monarchy 
in  the  north  was  finally  subverted  This  reverse  induced  the 
whole  tribe  of  the  Bathores  to  emigrate  in  a  body  to  Bajpoo- 
tana,  where  they  established  the  kingdom  of  Marwar  or 
Jondhpore,  which  still  continues  to  exist.  Mahomed  then 
advanced  against  Benares,  which  was  captured  with  ease,  and 
demolished  1,000  temples.  And  thus,  in  the  short  space  of 
four  years,  was  the  Hindoo  power  in  Hindostan  completely 
and  irrevocably  extinguished. 

Kootub  lost  no  time  in  despatching  one  of  his 
Behar  and  slavcs,  Bukhtiyar  Ohiljie,  who  had  risen  to  com- 
®®'^'^^^^'  mand  by  his  native  genius,  to  conquer  Behar* 
The  capital  was  sacked  and  the  country  subdued,  and  the 
army  returned  within  two  years  to  Delhi,  bending  beneath  the 
weight  of  its  plunder.  An  attempt  was  soon  after  made  to 
snpplant  Bukhtiyar  in  his  master's  favour,  but  it  was  defeated 
by  the  prowess  he  exhibited  in  single  combat  with  a  lion,, 
which  his  enemies  at  court  had  forced  on  him.  This  event 
established  him  still  more  firmly  in  the  confidence  of  Kootub^ 
who  sent  him  in  1203  to  reduce  Bengal.  That  kingdom  had 
for  a  long  period  been  under  the  government  of  a  dynasty  of 
Yidyus,  of  the  medical  caste,  who  established  an  era  which 
continued  in  vogue  in  the  province  till  it  was  abolished  by 
Akbar,  two  centuries  and  a  half  ago.  The  throne  was  then 
filled  by  Lucksmun  Sen,  who  had  been  placed  on  it  in  his 
infancy,  and  had  now  attained  the  age  of  eighty.    His  long 
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reign  w&»'  dMiBgiaiBled  hy  hia.  ISbsmiUfy,  cbmoiic}*  smA 
jisticei  Wb' eoxmtwtat  mm^  YuAd  »t  Ntidd«w^  1tiougli>:lMi^ 
oocMionaHy tcokLed' atf^G^  or*  Lokteoittfefee'.  On.  tte  approach* 
of  the  ]MMiiMi«<iaa%  he^^  Tfos  aiiviBed  bjr  hi»  bralimiB%  iar 
aoeordssee^  a»  tbeysaid^  ^««itli:thi»ii»ltn>ct&MQ8  oi-  thtek*  saered 
books^  to  retire  tO'  soioe  TesGn^  |ir<nniitt»i    M^  retoesft'M 

geaejs  astd  alfewed  liisisdf  to<be  surpeffi^  at  a-  bmmiI  by 
B^sMkijwty  vfbo  vualiediirtD  kierpflfause  with  a  hiandfiil  ol  llx)op0L 
The  bsx^  <»iiilsrif«dtoeactrfie'1lhroogh  »  bac^  gafle^  t^  his 
boflrtl%  amd  did  not  pKaum  xaAai  be>  had  readied  J^ai^osiiaiAv  i^^ 
OriiSBtt.  lit  iiB'Worthy  ef  remm^  thn/l^v^^^  di(d»  Mni^  of  l^^ii 
o£r«»^aa  konentabhi  reBi«taawe'  lo  the<]lliE^6iiiedliii0^  and  1^ 
king  oi  Oiboiv}  fett  ^^veijr  defisndhH^  hi»  libevtyy  annl' 
Chltto»9nH»di»  the  moat  herob  a^Bnuggle^  Be&gal^'fell  wiXhoat 
even  as  effort  fotri^  iiadepefidiMioei  Tito  whole-  Mki^(fe»  wai» 
conquered  wiiihiB'  a  amgle  jeor,  and  submitted^  pa/lie»tfy  to 
the  mle  of  the  J!ffia»lKNSiedais  for  fire  eefitimbB  aaxd  «  halC,  tffi 
he  was  supplanted  by  the  Christisii.  BaiAtFyar  de&rered  vnp 
the  city  of  liaii^tepiimdep^  aad  lAi«»  prcMeeeded  to  Qowc^ 
wh^  offered^  ne  d^nce.  Thfe'  ESiidewteBq^  were  de- 
niiGlMied,  aad  ]SElihcttncd»»  niosqiies,-  palaces^  and  caravanseras 
binlt  with  Ute  materialk  After'  l^e  eemqueert*  o#  Bengid, 
BfoMMysT  mareiied  wiliti  a  l^ge  aamy  to  BtotiiBr  and  Asema^ 
bat  washs^gitittlljr  defeated 'by  tiiose  br«re  hi|^biand(Br8^  and 
driTCHbacJrtc)  Bengal,  where  he  died  el  dia^gtin,  tlreeyewB' 
after  bfe  hwd'esteved  the  ^piemmcB. 

Hahomed't  Ihiring  thefle  ttwHsaetiotifi^  Maltoitted'waa'  en- 

<!«*>«.  UK^-'  gageditt  atfnfcifio«3  ea^iedftieas  *  in  the  we««.  ffte 
empire  of  the  Seijuks*  hinnaig  falen  t&  pleees,  be  was  amdom 
to  came  in  for  a  sitoe  of  fit.  Of  the  new  Mn!gd<>iB0  wMcA 
bad  ansen  upon  fts  rasosv  thRt  ol'  Khamm,  on  the  eaBtem 
shore  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  had  attaraed' great'  p^wer  ^Ader 
Takask,  agahratwhom  M^iomed  new  led  h»  forces,  bul^c^ 
perieneed  a  signal-  defeot,  and  was  ob%ed  to  purohase'  a 
retreat  by  a  heavy  raofleBi.    On  h^  retnra  tfh  hfe  own  dcK 
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immdnfl^iieveaolved-to'piiDudi^ilie  Gnkfcflnsiort&eir  is 
rebflifidDByt  smdi  not  oniy  bBoaght  ihsnt  under  sabjeefcioii, 
bntlB  said  to  h»ee>  oonstaBiiied  thsm*  to.  embmoe  the*  croed 
of  the'  £EXi{^et4 .  b&t  am  hift'  ymy:  banbto^  Ohimi^  he  was: 
aflaaBsiiiated^byiJro  of  liie  trifaenAs  he^^vas  lepeiiD^in  Jua  tent; 
iirtlnr  ^esr  1206*  Hergoverned  the  kiBgdcuiL  in  hin.brotii^B 
name  for  forty-five  (years,  and  was  king:  in  his  own  right 
fcKonli?  thne&  I&  tiie-oonrse' of  tm.yeais,  he  completely 
demoliflhed-  thieiffindoopowarirom  the  banks  of  the  Sutlege 
to<  liie':  bsBpofi  Bba^sl^  and  at  tbe  periodi  of.  his  death,  the 
wfaoler.of  HindostBti,  wdtiiithe!exoeption  of'  Mahra^  was  under 
a  flcteOed.  and  pemaaent  Math^Hnedan*  governments  The 
l^eaaaiethei  left;  tibe:firait  of  i  nine  expeditions  to  Indian  is 
statedf^ata&saniiwlddL  appeara incr^ble;  pavticnlarlywhen; 
it  nrflafaitir haane  iiudnfted  five:  maans  of  dHamondB* . 
wwiMimrtr  Mahomed,  who  was^ichaicflesfi,  was  in  the^hlibit 

dee^ifiofi.  ^  tiaming;  ap^Hie  most*  pnnmsing  of  his  slaves^ 
and^iniang^.iiiemc^uNKigrdiiig:  to  their  merits  to  posts  of  dignity 
aackj^nvee;  Wm^rmpkem;  JMbfamood,  who  was  in  possesaioni 
of  GlMm,,  wu  indeed.  piDoiaimed  king  throughbut  all  the^ 
pBQimBaaem  oik  ibot&  siBteff>the'  Indn^ .  bixt' .  the  kmgdomi  was  soou 
biefksii^iqiiinlQ'8epa»te^staMHSi  Of  liie  alstnes  of  the  deoeased- 
iaot»ch^.Bdoze,  the  goveanmof  Ghnsnivseized  on'Oabul  and. 
GtedakaiVwhilQ'fibotnbiietai&ed  thesovereig^tsf  o  IlindcMK 
tasi  Bldsee^tWhoi^i&Gtedistfll  to.considep  India  .a;  dependency 
ofiGhnasi^.jttaiohed;ag|ni8t(him,  bnt.wasK^featedat  Lahore* 
Kodtah^fdloKved'  up.  thevkitorf  and  Tecovered  Ghusai^  where 
hr  assamed.'  the  ci»vvii,'  batwas  soon  alter  expelled  by  his: 
liwe^sMxd  dsiven  iwi^  to  Indil^  .with-  whidivafterthiereverse, 
hedetsnnined  to  remain,  contents.  The  estai»liiihm«it  of  the 
MalnsBttdiltirGmpire'.  in.  Indiar  is,  therefore^  considered;  to  date 
from  tMs-evientv  in  the  yeair^  1206.  Eootub  was  the  first  of 
ihtme  Tiuki  siaresiwho  rose  to  soyereignty,  and;  furnished  a 
snoeession.  off  mlerstto  Indian.  Meadawhile,.  Takash,  the  great 
monaisrii  of  JOiaiism,v  having  overrun  Persia^,  marched  against 
ffldoze  and  e&tingoished  his  brief  reign^.  as  well  as^  that  of 
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Mahmood  of  Ghore,  and  annexed  all  tue  provinces  west  of  the 
Indus  to  his  possessions.  Eootuh  did  not  enjoy  his  Indian 
sovereignty  more  than  four  years,  when  he  was  succeeded  by 
his  son,  Aram,  who  was  displaced  within  a  twelvemonth  by 
Altumsh,  the  slave  and  the  son-in-law  of  Kootub,  in  1211. 
He  justified  the  preference  of  his  master  during  a  long  reign 
of  twenty-five'years. 

It  was  in  the  tenth  year  of  his  reicm  that  Jelal- 

Jenghis  Kban.  ,  '^  ° 

ood-deen,  the  king  of  Eharism,  was  driven  to  seek 
shelter  in  India  by  the  irruption  of  Jenghis  Khan,  the  greatest 
conqueror  of  that  age,  and  the  original  founder  of  Mogul 
greatness.  The  Moguls  were  a  tribe  of  Tartars,  who  roamed 
with  their  flocks  and  herds  on  the  northern  side  of  the  great 
wall  of  China,  without  any  fixed  abode.  When  their  numbers 
increased  beyond  the  means  of  subsistence  they  poured  down 
on  the  fertile  provinces  of  the  south.  The  father  of  Jenghis 
Khan  presided  over  thirteen  of  these  nomadic  tribes,  whose 
number  did  not  exceed  40,000.  At  the  age  of  forty,  Jenghis 
Eiian  had  established  his  power  over  all  the  Tartar  tribes,  and 
at  a  general  convention  held  about  the  year  1210,  was  ac- 
knowleged  the  great  Khan  of  the  Moguls  by  the  shepherd 
hordes  from  the  wall  of  China  to  the  Volga.  He  had  received 
no  education,  aud  was  unable  either  to  read  or  write ;  but  a 
natural  genius  for  conquest,  and  the  fiery  valour  and  insatiable 
cupidity  of  his  followers,  raised  him  to  the  summit  of  human 
power.  The  Moguls  burst  with  impetuosity  on  China,  over- 
leaped the  barriers  which  the  Chinese  monarchs  had  erected 
to  exclude  them ;  and  after  storming  ninety  cities  compelled 
the  emperor  to  cede  the  northern  provinces  to  them  and  retire 
to  the  south  of  the  Yellow  river.  In  the  west,  the  progress 
of  Jenghis  Khan  brought  him  into  collision  with  Mahomed, 
the  great  sultan  of  Kharism,  who  held  in  contempt  the 
shepherd  soldiers  of  Tartary,  with  no  wealth  but  their  flocks 
and  their  swords — ^and  no  cities  but  their  tents.  He  put 
three  of  Jenghis  Elian's  ambassadors  to  death,  and  refused 
all  redress,  and  the  Mogul  poured  down  on  his  dominions 
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with  an  army  of  700,000  men.  Mahomed  met  him  with 
400,000  troops,  but  was  defeated  and  obliged  to  fly,  leaving, 
it  is  said,  160,000  of  them  dead  on  the  field.  Mahomed  then 
distributed  his  soldiers  among  his  various  cities  in  the  hope  of 
impeding  the  career  of  the  enemy ;  but  the  cities  fell  to  him 
rapidly,  and  the  magnificent  monarch  of  Kharism,  recently 
the  most  powerful  in  Asia,  died  without  an  attendant  in  a 
barren  island  of  the  Caspian  Sea.  From  that  sea  to  the  Indus, 
more  than  1,000  miles  in  extent,  the  whole  country  was  laid 
waste  with  fire  and  sword  by  these  ruthless  barbarians.  It 
was  the  greatest  calamity  which  had  befallen  the  human  race 
since  the  deluge,  and  five  centuries  have  barely  been  sufficient 
to  repair  that  desolation.  The  son  of  Mahomed,  the  heroic 
Jelal-ood-deen,  continued  to  fight  the  Moguls  at  every  stage, 
but  nothing  could  arrest  their  progress.  He  encountered  them 
for  the  last  time  on  the  banks  of  the  Indus,  when  his  whole 
army  perished,  and  he  sprung  with  his  horse  into  the  stream, 
attended  by  only  a  few  followers,  and  sought  an  asylum  from 
Altumsh ;  but  that  prince  was  too  prudent  to  provoke  the 
vengeance  of  the  man  who  had  made  himself  the  scourge  of 
Asia,  and  Jelal-ood-deen  was  obliged  to  seek  some  other 
refuge.  After  a  variety  of  adventures  he  was  killed  about 
ten  years  after  in  Mesopotamia.  The  victorious  and  de- 
structive career  of  the  Moguls  does  not  belong  to  the  history 
of  India,  the  soil  of  which  they  did  not  then  invade.  But 
Jenghis  £[han  effected  a  complete  revolution  in  the  policy  and 
destinies  of  Central  Asia,  and  gave  a  predominant  influence  to 
the  Moguls,  who,  after  the  lapse  of  three  centuries,  were  led 
across  the  Indus,  under  the  auspices  of  Baber,  and  eventuaUy 
established  on  the  throne  of  India. 

The  emperor  Altumsh  was  employed  for  several 

Altumsh,  1236.  •  i_j    •        i..  •         i.      j •      j.        • 

years  m  subdumg  his  own  msubordinate  viceroys, 
and  subjugating  those  provinces  of  Hindostan  which  stiU  main* 
tained  some  show  of  independence.  He  reduced  the  fortress  of 
Rintambore  in  Rajpootana,  captured  GwaJior  and  Mandoo,  and 
then  proceeded  against  Oojein,  the  capital  of  Malwa,  one  of 
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the  sacred  cities  of  the  HjbcIoos,  where  he  destroyed  the 
magnificent  temple  of  Muha  Kal,  erected  1,200  years  before 
by  Vikrumadityu,  sending  the  images  to  Deihi  to  be  broken 
up  at  the  entrance  of  the  great  mosque.  He  died  in  1,236> 
and  was  sacceeded  by  his  son ;  but  he  was  deposed  for  his  vices 
within  six  months  by  the  nobles,  who  raised  his  sister  Sultana 
Bezia  to  the  throne.  This  celebrated  {^incess,  endowed,  ac- 
cording to  the  historian*,  with  every  royal  virtue,  governed 
the  empire  for  a  time  with  the  greatest  ab^ty  and  success* 
She  appeared  daily  on  the  throne  in  the  habit  of  a  sulta% 
gave  audience  to  all  comers,  iand  set  hesself  vigorously  U> 
the  revision  of  the  laws,  and  the  reformation  of  abuses ;  but 
she  exalted  to  the  highest  dignity  in  the  empire  an  Abys- 
sinian slave  to  whom  she  had  become  partial,  and  her  jealous 
nobles  took  up  arms  against  her.  She  fought  them  in  two 
severe  battles,  but  was  defei^;ed,  captured,  and  put  to  death,, 
after  a  brief  reign  of  three  years  and  a-^half .  The  two  suc- 
ceeding reigns  occupied  only  six  years  when  Nazir-ood-deen^ 
Ktair^iod'deen,  ^  grandson  of  Altumsh  mountted  the  throne. 
1246.  Bulbun,  a  Tuiki  slave,  aad  ihe  son-in-law  of 

Altumsh  was  appointed  his  chief  minister,  and  proved  to  be 
one  of  the  ablest  statesmfiui  of  his  time.  Under  his  administra- 
tion the  government  was  strengthened  by  the  more  complete 
reducrtion  of  the  Hindoo  chiefs ;  and 'his  nephew.  Shore  Khan^ 
who  was  charged  with  the  defence  of  the  Indus  against  the 
Moguls,  succeeded  likewise  in  re-annexing  the  province  of 
Ghuzau  to  the  throne  of  Delhi.  Bulbun  was  for  a  time  sup- 
planted in  his  office  of  vizier  by  an  unworthy  favourite  of  the 
emperor ;  but  the  disasters  which  followed  his  dismissal,  and 
the  remonstrances  of  the  nobles,  constrained  his  master  to 
reinstate  him.  In  the  tenth  year  of  this  reign  an  embassy 
arrived  from  Hulakoo,  the  grandson  of  Jenghis  Khan,  before 
whom  Asia  trembled;  and  it  was  resolved  to  make  every 
exertion  to  give  his  envoy  the  most  honourable  reception. 
The  vizier  himself  went  out  to  meet  him  with  50,000  horse 
and  200,000  infantry,  2,000  war  elephants,  imd  3,000  car- 
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riages  of  fireworks.  By  this  noble  eseort  he  was  conducted 
to  the  durfoar  of  the  emperor,  around  whose  throne  stood 
tw^ity-fiveof  the  prinoQ9  who  had  been  expelled  from  their 
hereditary -seats  by  the  'Moguk,  and  obtained  an  aeyhun  at 
Belhi.  Nazir-ood-deen's  private  life  was  that  of  a  hermit ; 
his  personal  expeases  were  defrayed  from  the  sale  of  the 
books  which  he  transcribed;  his  fare,  which  was  of  the 
simplest  diaracter,  was  prepared  by  his  wife,  who  was  his 
sole  lemale  companion.  He  died  without  iearmg  any  son, 
and'was  sQcceeded  by  his  minister  fiulbon. 

This   prince  was    equally  renowned    for  his 
"^  justice  and  generosity  and  for  the  .vigoxrr  of  his 

administration,  though  his  erudty  (m  oertain  occasions  has  in- 
duced some  of  the  historians  to  represent  him  as  a  monster. 
He  continued  thehospitalitywhidi  his  predecessor  had  shown 
to  the  dethroned  princes  of  Tartary,  Tronsaxiana,  Khorasan, 
Persi€^  Irak,  and  other  provinces,  plaoed  the  royal  palaces  at 
their  disposal,  and  granted  them' the  most  liberal. allowances. 
These  princes  were  accompanied  by  the  accomplished  scholars 
who  had  been  assembled  around '  them,  and  the  court  of 
Bulbun  was  thus  considered  the  most  polite  and  magnificent  in 
Asia.  He  banished  all  asurers,  players,  and  buffoons  from  its 
precincts,  and  set  an  example  of  the  severest  frugality  and 
temperance.  At  the  same  time  he  endeavoured  to  curb  the 
insolence  of  the  royal  slaves  who  had  begun  to  arrogate 
great  x)Ower ;  but  he  made  it  a  rule  to  give  no  promotion  to 
any  Hindoo.  He  ^was  advised  to  reconquer  Malwa  and 
Guzerat  which  had  revidted,  but  wisely  replied  that  the  por- 
tentous cloud  of  Moguls,  ever  hanging  over  his  nortliem 
frontier,  demanded  his  undivided  attention.  He  resolved, 
however,  to  inflict,  a  severe  retribution  on  Togrul  Eiian,  the 
viceroy  of  the  c^ulent  province  of  Bengal,  who  had  omitted 
to  remit  the  plunder  recently  acquired  from  a  rebel  chief,  and  on 
hearing  of  his  master's  illness,  had  raised  the  red  umbrella,  and 
assumed  the  title  of  king.  Two  armies  were  sent  in  succesedon 
against  him  and  defeated,  and  Bulbun  took  the  field  in  person. 
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The  refractory  governor  fled  to  Orissa,  and  was  pursued 
by  the  Imperial  troops.  Mullik,  one  of  the  emperor's 
generals,  advanced  to  the  camp  of  J;he  enemy  with  only  forty 
followers,  and  rushing  into  Togrul  Khan's  tent  shouted 
"Victory  to  king  Bulbun,"  cutting  down  all  who  opposed 
him.  The  viceroy,  imagining  that  the  whole  of  the  imperial 
army  was  upon  him,  took  to  flight,  and  his  army  was  entirely 
dispersed.  Bulbun  made  an  ill  use  of  his  victory,  by  putting  to 
death  every  member  of  the  rebel's  family,  even  to  the  women 
and  children.  During  these  transactions  the  Moguls  again 
burst  on  Hindostan ;  and  Mahomed,  the  accomplished  son  of 
the  emperor,  who  had  collected  around  him  the  men  most 
celebrated  in  Asia  for  learning  and  genius,  marched  to  oppose 
them.  The  Moguls  dispersed  after  a  long  and  sanguinary 
action.  Mahomed  pursued  them  with  imprudent  haste  and, 
on  his  return  was  unexpectedly  enveloped  by  a  body  of  their 
cavalry,  superior  in  number  to  his  own  followers,  and  fell  in 
the  combat.  With  him  perished  the  hopes  of  the  dynasty. 
The  army  and  the  empire  was  equally  filled  with  lamentation, 
for  he  was  the  idol  of  both;  and  his  father,  then  in  his  eightieth 
year,  soon  after  died  of  a  broken  heart. 
End  of  the  The  SOU  of  the  deceased  prince  was  appointed 

dynasty,  1288.  ^q  succced  him,  but  was  speedily  superseded  by 
Kei-kobad,  another  of  Bulbun's  grandchildren,  and  the  son  of 
Kurrah,  who  had  been  appointed  governor  of  Bengal  after  its 
reconquest.  He  was  a  youth  of  eighteen,  addicted  only  to 
pleasure,  and  the  slave  of  a  profligate  minister,  who  en- 
deavoured to  pave  his  own  way  to  the  throne  by  encouraging 
him  in  every  vice.  Kiurah,  aware  of  the  dangers  which  sur- 
rounded his  son,  succeeded,  after  great  diflSculty,  in  extorting 
his  consent  to  an  interview;  but  the  minister  imposed  so  many 
humiliating  ceremonies  an  him  as  he  approached  the  royal 
presence  that  he  burst  into  tears.  The  son  was  overpowered 
by  this  sight,  and  leaping  from  the  throne  threw  himself  at  his 
father's  feet.  Many  happy  meetings  took  place  between  them 
during  a  period  of  twenty  days,  when  Kurrah,  after  giving  his 
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son  the  most  salutary  advice,  returned  to  his  own  government. 
But  the  youth  again  abandoned  himself  to  indulgence  on  his 
return  to  the  capital,  and  it  terminated  in  palsy.  Then  came 
a  scramble  for  power  between  the  Tartar  mercenaries  around 
the  throne,  and  the  Afghan  mountaineers  of  Ghuzni  and 
Ghore  denominated  the  Ghiljies.  The  Tartars  were  cut  to 
pieces :  Kei-kobad  was  killed  in  his  bed,  and  the  Ghiljie  chief, 
Feroze  mounted  the  throne  at  the  age  of  seventy,  taking  the 
title  of  Jelal-ood-deen.  Thus  closed  the  dynasty  which  has 
been  denominated  that  of  the  slaves,  which  commenced 
with  the  slave  Kootub,  in  1206,  and  terminated  in  1288, 
within  three  years  of  the  death  of  the  slsLve  Bulbun. 
Fero    1288  ^^®  period  of  thirty-three  years,  during  which 

the  Ghiljie  family  occupied  the  throne  of  Delhi, 
was  rendered  memorable  in  the  history  of  India,  by  the  sub- 
jugation of  the  Deccan  to  the  Mahomedan  arms.  Feroze,  on 
mounting  the  throne,  put  to  death  the  infant  son  of  the  late 
king,  whose  cause  had  been  espoused  by  the  opposite  faction; 
but  this  was  the  only  act  of  cruelty  during  his  reign,  which 
was,  on  the  contrary,  marked  by  a  very  impolitic  lenity,  which 
seemed  to  multiply  crime,  and  to  weaken  the  authority  of 
govermnent.  In  the  fifth  year  of  his  reign,  in  the  year  1294, 
Expedition  to  a  ccutury  after  the  battle  of  Thanesur,  which 
the  Deocan  1294.  ^^q  j.^q  ^^i  blow  to  Hiudoo  powcr  in  Hiudos- 
tan,  his  nephew,  Alla-ood-deen,  a  man  of  great  energy  and 
violent  ambition,  but  without  a  conscience,  carried  his  arms 
across  the  Nerbudda,  and  paved  the  way  for  the  conquest  of 
the  Deccan.  He  had  been  appointed  to  the  government  of 
Oude  and  Eorah,  and  was  successful  in  subduing  some 
refractory  chieftains  in  Bundlecund  and  Malwa,  which  led 
him  to  project  a  marauding  expedition  to  the  south.  He 
collected  an  army  of  8,000  men,  and  swept  across  the  Ner- 
budda with  a  degree  of  rapidity,  which  confounded  the  native 
princes,  and  suddenly  presented  himself  before  Deogm*,  the 
Tagara  of  the  Roman  writers,  the  Dowlutabad  of  modem 
history.     The  raja,  living  in  the  security  of  perfect  peace, 
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was  31  prepared  for  resistance,  but  he  contrived  to  assemble 
a  respectable  force,  which  was*  however,  signally  defeated. 
The  town  was  captured  and  given  up  to  pillage,  but  the  raja 
shut  Mmaelf  up  in  the  citadel,  which  was  considered  impreg- 
nable. Alla-ood-deen  spread  a  report  that  his  •  force  was  only 
the  advanced  guard  of  a  vast  Mahomedan  army  advancing 
from  Delhi,  and  the  raja,  from  whom  all  his  Hindoo  neighbours 
held  aloof ,  was  so  alarmed  at  the  jH-ospeot^  before  him,  that 
he  sent  proposals  of  peace,  with  the  offer  of  a  large  ransom. 
During  the  negotiation,  his  son  advanced  with  an  army  to 
his  relief,  but  was  defeated,  and  the  terms  of  ihe  ransom 
were  raised.  Some  idea  of  the  immense  wealth  which  Alla- 
ood-deen  obtained,  may  be  formed  ffom  the  assertion,  that 
the  jewels  were  counted  by  mauns^  even  though  the  maun 
may  have  been  of  a  lower  denomination;  From  this  daring 
exploit  Alla-ood-deen  returned  on  the  twenty-fifth  day,  pass- 
ing through  various  and  hostile  provinces  without  molestation, 
from  which  we  gather  that  the  same  fatal  want  of  political 
unity  which  had  paved  the  way  for  the  conquest  of  the  north, 
existed  also  in.  the  Deccan.  It  was  this  expedition  which 
exposed  the  wealth  and  the  weakness:  of  the  Hindoo  princes 
of  the  south  to  the  Mahomedans,  and;  opened  the  door  of 
plunder  and  conquest. 

Accession  of  Forozo  was'  delighted  to  learn  that  his  nephew, 

Aiiarood-deen,  who  had  Suddenly  disappeared,  was  returned 
^^^  covered  with  glory,  and  laden  with  wealth.     The 

Iktter  he  already  reckoned  his  own,  but.  his  waiy  courtiers 
flfospected  that  the  victor  had  other  views  than  those  of  sub- 
mission, and  advised  the  emperor  to  adopt  measures  for  his 
own  security;  but  the  generous  prince  resolved  to  repose 
confidence  in  the  fidelity  of  has  nephew,  audi  was  insiduously 
encouraged  to  advance  and  meet  him.  Alla-ood-deen  fell  at 
his  feet,  and- the  affectionate  old  man  was  patting  him  on  the 
fliieek,  when  the  assasrans,  who  had  been  posted  in  ambush, 
mshed  in  and  despatched  him.  His  reign  extended  to  seven 
years.     Allaj-ood«-deen  hastened  to  Delhi  and  ascended. the 
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Hiione,  aad  endeavoured  to  divert  the  people  from  the  odious 
crime  to  which  he  owed  Mb  elevation,  by  the  exhibition  of 
games  aad  amusements.  He  was  unable  to  read  or  write 
when  he  became  king,  bull  applied  to  letters  with  such 
Bfimduity,  as  to  become  a  good  Persian  scholar ;  after  which, 
he  sorrounded  himself  with  Teamed  men,  ajid  took  great 
pleasure  in  their  society.  His  government  was  stem  and 
inflexible,  but  acfenirably  suited  to  the  exigencies  of  the  time. 
The  insurrections  which  broke  out  in  various  provinces 
immediately  on  his  accession,  were  quelled  by  his  promptitude 
and  energy ;  and  his  reign,  which  was  prolonged  to  twenty- 
one  yeaa«,  was  constantly  occupied  in  efforts  to  repel  the 
Moguls  in  the  north,  and  to  subjugate  the  Hindoos  in  the 
south. 

Conquest  of  Two  years  after  he  had  mounted  the  throne,  he 

Qu^fiRktk  1297.  dispatched  an  army  to  Guzerat,  where  the  raja 
had  resumed  his  independence.  The  country  had  recovered 
from  the  effect  of  previous  invasions,  and  was  again  smiling 
with  prosperity,  but  this  new  torrent  of  destruction  swept 
away  every  vestige  of  improvement,  and  the  Hindoo  power 
sank  to  rise  no  more.  The  magnificent  city  of  Puttun,  with 
its  maa-ble  edifices,  built  from  the  quarries  of  Ajmere,  was 
completely  destroyed.  The  images  of  its  opulent  shrines 
were  (festroyed,  and  a  Mahomedan  mosque  erected  in  front 
of  tibe  principal  temple*.  Among  the  prizes  of  this  campaign 
the  historians  particularly  note  Kowla  Devee,  the  wife  of 
the  king,  a  womsm  of  unrivalled  beauty,  who  was  tranrferred 
to  AUa-ood-deeu's  sera^Ho,  and  Kafoor,  a  handsome  slave, 
who  rose  to  distinction  at  court,  and  eventually  became  the 
sooorge  of  the  Deocan.  The  expedition  to  Guzerat  was  no 
dooner  completed,  than  the  attention  of  the  emperor  was 
MogDi  inTa-  distracted  by  aaiother  Mogul  invasion.  Two  hun- 
«ton.i2W.  dped.  thousand  horsemen,  under  Kutlugh  Ehan» 
erossed  the  Indus,  and  marched  down  upon  Delhi.  The 
wretched  inhabitants  were  driven  before  them  like  sheep 
into  the  city,  and  famine  began  to  stare  that  vast  multitude 
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in  the  face.  The  emperor  marched  out  at  the  head  of  his 
troops,  and  the  native  historian  affirms,  that  on  no  former 
occasion  had  so  great  a  multitude  of  human  beings  been 
collected  together  in  India  in  oue  place.  The  Indian  troops 
won  the  day,  chiefly  through  the  exertions  of  Zuffer  Khan^ 
the  most  distinguished  of  the  emperor's  generals.  But  in  the 
pursuit  of  the  enemy  he  was  carried  away  by  his  impetuosity;, 
the  emperor's  brother  who  was  jealous  of  his  increasing^ 
power  withheld  all  succour  from  him,  and  he  was  cut  to 
pieces  after  having  performed  prodigies  of  valour.  His 
ungenerous  master  who  dreaded  his  genius,  did  not  hesitate 
to  say,  that  his  death  was  as  fortunate  a  circumstance  as  the 
defeat  of  the  Moguls. 

Capture  of  In  the  year  1303,  Alla-ood-deen  attacked  the 

chittore,  1303.  fortrcss  of  Chittorc,  the  seat  of  the  Rajpoot 
family,  which  now  reigns  at  Oodypore.  The  siege  was  pushed 
with  great  vigour,  and  when  all  further  defence  appeared  hope- 
less, a  large  funeral  pile  was  kindled  in  the  fort,  into  which 
the  queen,  Pudmanee,  a  woman  of  exquisite  beauty,  and  the 
females  of  the  noblest  families,  threw  themselves.  After  this 
fearful  sacrifice,  the  gates  were  thrown  open,  and  the  raja, 
with  his  faithful  followers,  rushed  on  the  weapons  of  the 
enemy,  and  obtained  the  death  they  sought.  The  emperor 
destroyed  all  the  temples  and  palaces  which  had  adorned  the 
city,  but  spared  the  residence  of  the  king  and  queen.  From 
these  transactions  he  was  recalled  by  another  invasion  of  the 
Moguls,  who  extended  their  ravages  up  to  the  gates  of  Delhi, 
and  retired  in  consequence,  it  was  said,  of  a  panic  created 
among  them  by  the  prayers  of  a  saint.  These  invasions  were 
renewed  in  1305  and  1306,  but  the  Moguls  were  defeated  in 
both  expeditions.  To  make  an  example  of  them,  the  emperor 
ordered  the  heads  of  all  the  male  prisoners  to  be  struck  off, 
and  a  pillar  to  be  constructed  of  them  at  Delhi,  and  the  women 
and  children  to  be  sold  into  slavery.  After  this  event,  there 
was  but  one  farther  iiTuption  of  these  tribes  during  the 
reign. 
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inTasionof  fhe  The  first  expedition  to  the  Deccan  in  this  reign 
Deccan,  1306.  j^  13Q3  ^^^  interrupted  by  the  invasion  of  the 
Moguls ;  and  the  generals  who  were  left  to  conduct  it,  when 
the  emperor  was  recalled,  were  unsuccessful.  Another  army 
was  assembled  in  1306,  under  the  command  of  Kafoor,  once 
the  slave,  but  now  the  favourite  general  of  his  master,  and 
sent  to  chastise  the  raja  of  Deogur,  who  had  neglected  to 
pay  up  his  tribute.  It  was  in  this  expedition  that  Kafoor 
subdued  the  Mahrattas,  whose  name  now  appears  for  the 
first  time  in  history.  Ram-deva,  the  king  of  Deogur,  made 
his  submission,  and  proceeded  to  Delhi  to  wait  on  the 
emperor,  when  he  was  restored  to  power.  Kafoor,  likewise, 
recovered  Dewal  Devee,  the  daughter  whom  the  empress  had 
borne  to  her  former  husband,  and  who  had  inherited  all  her 
mother's  beauty.  After  a  long  pursuit  she  was  overtaken 
near  the  caves  of  Ellora — and  this  is  the  earliest  notice  of 
them — and  on  her  arrival  at  Delhi  became  the  bride  of  the 
emperor's  son;  at  so  early  a  period  do  we  find  intermarriages 
between  the  Hindoos  and  the  Mahomedans.  An  expedition  sent 
from  Bengal  along  the  coast  to  Warungole,  which  was  for 
nearly  two  centuries  the  capital  of  Telingana,  having  failed, 
Kafoor  was  sent  against  it  in  1809.  He  ravaged  the  northern 
provinces,  obtamed  a  great  victory,  and  took  the  fort  after  & 
seige  of  some  months.  The  raja  was  condemned  to  pay 
tnbute,  and  Kafoor  returned  to  Delhi. 

Farther  Deccan  The  ucxt  year  he  was  scnt  with  a  large  army 
expedition,  1310.  ^  ^j^^  Deccau  to  rcducc  the  raja  of  the  Oamatic, 
of  the  Belial  family.  After  a  march  of  three  months  he  reached 
the  capital  of  Dwar  Sumooder — literally  the  gate  of  the 
ocean — which  has  been  identified  with  the  modem  town  of 
Hallabee,  a  hundred  miles  north-west  of  Seringapatam. 
Belial  Deb  fought  a  great  battle,  but  was  defeated  and  made 
prisoner,  and  with  him  terminated  the  Belial  dynasty  of  the 
Deccan.  The  capital  was  captured  and  neglected;  and, 
ceasing  to  be  the  abode  of  royalty,  dwindled  down,  like  other 
regal  seats,  into  a  hamlet.    Kafoor  does  not  appear  to  have 
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proceeded  farther  down  on  iHe  weetem  or  Malabar  coast;  but 
he  overrun  the  whole  of  the  eastern  provinces  on  the  Coro- 
mandel  coast,  to  the  extreme  lunit  of  the  Peninsula ;  and  at 
Bamisseram,  opposite  Ceylon,  erected  a  mosque,  as  a  memorial 
of  his  victories.  He  returned  to  Delhi,  in  1311,  laden  with 
the  plunder  of  the  Decoan;  the  value  of  which  has  been 
calculated  by  "-sober "  historians  at  100  crores  of  rupees. 
The  emperor  made  a  Hberal' distribution  of  this  wealth,  but 
his  generosity  was  forgotten  in  the  barbarous  massage  of 
ISjOOO  of  the  converted  Mogids  who  had  manifested  a  dis- 
position to  revolt  on  being  capriciously  dismissed  from  his 
service.  In  the  year  1312;  Kafoor  was  again  sent  into  the 
Deccan  to  coerce  the  son  of  Ram-deva,  the  raja  of  Deogur, 
who  had  succeeded  his  father,  and  "  withdrawn  his  neck  from 
the  yoke  of  obedience."  He  put  the  raja  to  death,  annexed 
his  kingdom  to  l^e  throne  of  Delhi,  and  carried  his  arms  OT«r 
the  whole  of  i^e  Camata;  and  Mahratta  territories. 
Extinction  f  Towards  the  latter  period  of  his  reign  Alla-ood- 
theGwijie  decn  gave  himself  up  to  indulgence,  which  en- 
^^*y'^^-  feebled  both,  his  mind  and  his  body;,  but  ihe 
vigour  which  he  had  infused  into  the  government  still  con- 
tinued- to  animate'  it.  At  tength  his  infatuated  attachment 
to  Kafoor,  whose  baseness  was  equal  to  his  talents,  created 
general  discontent.  It  was  at  the  instigation  of  this  wretch 
that  he  imprisoned  his  queen,  and  his  two  elder  sons*  Rebel- 
lions  broke  out  in  rapid  succession  in  the  countries  he  had 
conquered.  Hamir,  the  renowned  Rajpoot  chieftain,  recovered 
€hittoTe ;  the  son-in-law  of  Ram-deva  raised  a  revolt  in  the 
Deccan ;  Guzerat  was  for  a  time  in  a  state  of  insurrection, 
aaid  the  emperor  sunk  into  the  grave  amidst  these  dark  clouds, 
not  without  the  suspicion  of  poison.  It  was  during  his  reign 
that  the  Mahomedan  arms-  were  first  carried  to  Cape  Oomorin, 
and  the  authority  of  the  emperor  for  a  tune  predominated 
through  the  length  of  Ihdia;butthe  more  southern  conquests 
were  transient.  Though  he  was  often  capricious,  and  some- 
times cruel,  his  rule  was  energetic  and  beneficial;  the  in- 
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cessant  wars  of  the  Hindoo  princes  with  each  other  were  sup- 
pressed by  his  sovereignty,  and  a  general  feeling  of  security 
gave  prosperity  and  wealth  to  the  country,  and  magnificent 
buildings  rose  in  every  direction.  Alla-ood-deen  had  thoughts 
at  one  time  of  setting  up  for  a  prophet ;  but  he  gave  up  the 
project,  and  contented  himself  with  assimiing  the  title  of  a 
second  Alexander  on  his  coins.  Kafoor  produced  a  pretended 
will  of  his  patron,  appointing  his  youngest  son  his  successor, 
and  himself  regent.  Then  began  the  usual  destruction  of 
the  royal  family  m  the  struggle  for  power.  Cafoor  put  out 
the  eyes  of  the  two  eldest  sons.  The  officers  of  the  court  in 
a  few  days  caused  Cafoor  himself  to  be  •  assassinated,  and 
placed  the  third  son,  Mobarik,  on. the  throne,  who  immediately 
put  to  death. the  instruments  of  hi&  elevation^  and  extinguished 
the  sight  of  hm  youngest  brother.  On  the  other  hand  he  re- 
leased 17,000  prisoners,  restored  lands  which  had  been  unjustly 
oonfiscated,  and  repealed  oppressive  taxes.  He  put  himself 
at  the  head. of  his  army,  and>  by  an  act  of  vigour  reduced 
Gu^rat,  and.oapturod  the  insurgent,  son-in-law  of  Bam-deva, 
whom  he  oaueed  to  be  flayed  alive.  But  on  his  return  to  the 
capital  he  gave  himaelf  up  to  the  mostt  degrading  debaucheries, 
while  hi&  favourite  Khusro,  a  converted  Hindoo,  was  sent  to 
ravage  the  maritime  province  of.  Malabar  which  Kafoor  had 
loft  untouohed,  though  by  some  the:  expedition  is  supposed  to 
have  extended  only  to  the  provinjoe  of  Coorg,  Khusro  re- 
turned to  Delhi  with  abimdance  of  treasure,  assassinated  his 
master,  and.  usurped  the  throne.  To  secure  the  possession 
of  it,  he  proceeded  to  put  eveiy  surviving  member  of  the 
royal  family  to  death ;  but  Grhazee  Toghluk,.the  governor  of 
the  Punjab,,  soon  after  marched  oil  Delhi,  with  the  veteran 
tcDops  of-  the  frontier  province,  distcipUned  by  constant  con- 
flicts with  the  Moguls,  and  put  an  end  to  the  reign:  and  life 
of  the:  monster. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

FROM  THE  ACCESSION    OP   THE    HOUSE    OF    TOGHLUK  TO  THE 
ESTABLISHMENT  OF  THE  MOGULS,    1321 — 1526. 

Ghazee  Ghazee  Toghluk,   after    this    victory,    was 

Toghiuk,  1821.  anxious  to  place  some  scion  of  the  royal  Une  on 
the  throne,  but  it  was  found  that  the  family  of  Alla-ood-deen 
had  been  utterly  exterminated  during  the  recent  convulsions, 
and  he  was  compelled  to  yield  to  the  wishes  of  the  nobles 
and  the  people,  and  accept  the  supreme  dignity  for  himself. 
His  father  was  originally  a  slave  of  the  emperor  Bulbun, 
who  rose  through  various  oflSces  to  the  government  of  Mool- 
tan,  which  devolved  on  his  son  at  his  death.  The  administra- 
tion of  the  empire  in  his  hands  was  as  commendable  as  the 
acquisition  of  it  had  been  blameless.  His  son,  Jonah  Khan, 
was  sent  against  the  king  of  Telingana,  but  was  completely 
baffled,  and  brought  back  only  3,000  of  his  troops  to  Delhi. 
But  a  second  expedition  which  he  undertook  in  1323  was 
more  successful,  and  resulted  in  the  capture  of  the  capital, 
Warungole,  and  the  extinction  of  the  Hindoo  dynasty,  which 
had  flourished  for  two  centuries  and  a  half.  Complaints  were 
at  this  time  carried  up  to  the  throne  of  oppressions  in  Bengal. 
That  province  had  been  under  the  government  of  the  noble 
Kurrah,  the  son  of  the  emperor  Bulbun,  for  forty  years,  during 
which  period  he  had  witnessed  the  rise  and  fall  of  an  entire 
dynasty,  consisting  of  four  sovereigns.  The  charges  against 
him  proved  to  be  groundless ;  the  emperor  confirmed  him  in 
his  government,  and  the  native  historian  illustrates  the  muta- 
tions of  fortune  by  remarking,  that  it  was  the  slave  of  the 
father  who  accorded  the  use  of  the  royal  umbrella  to  the  son. 
On  his  return  to  the  capital,  the  emperor  was  entertained  at 
Afghanpore  by  his  son  Jonah  Blhan,  in  a  magnificent  pavi- 
lion which  he  had  erected  for  the  occasion ;  but  the  son  had 
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no  sooner  retired  from  the  edifice  than  it  fell  and  crushed  the 
father  to  death. 

uabomed  Jonah  Khan  ascended  the  throne  in  1325,  and 

Ta^uk,  1325.  assumed  the  title  of  Mahomed  Toghluk.  This 
prince,  whose  follies  brought  on  the  dismemberment  of  the 
empire,  was  a  compound  of  the  most  contradictory  qualities. 
He  was  the  most  accomplished  prince  of  his  day,  skilled  in 
every  science,  and  learned  even  in  the  philosophy  of  the 
Greek  schools,  a  liberal  patron  of  learning,  temperate,  and 
even  austere  in  his  private  life,  and  distinguished  in  the  field 
by  his  courage  and  military  talents.  But  all  these  noble 
qualities  were  neutralized  by  such  perversity  of  disposition, 
and  such  paroxysms  of  tyranny,  as  made  him  the  object  of 
universal  execration.  It  was  the  intoxication  of  absolute 
power  which  incited  him  to  acts  which  none  but  a  madman 
would  have  thought  of.  "  So  little,"  says  the  native  histo- 
rian, "  did  he  hesitate  to  shed  the  blood  of  God's  creatures, 
that  when  he  took  vengeance,  it  seemed  as  if  he  wished  to 
exterminate  the  human  family."  The  very  first  act  of  his 
reign  was  an  enigma.  The  Moguls  invaded  the  Punjab, 
under  one  of  their  most  celebrated  generals,  and  the  emperor 
bought  them  off  with  a  large  subsidy,  though  he  could  not^ 
f  aul  to  perceive  that  this  display  of  weakness  would  inevitably 
bring  them  back  with  a  keener  appetite  for  plunder.  He 
then  assembled  a  large  army  for  the  conquest  of  Persia,  but, 
after  consuming  his  resources,  it  was  broken  up  for  want  of 
pay,  and  became  the  terror  of  his  own  subjects  in  every 
direction.  Finding  his  treasury  exhausted  by  his  extravagant 
schemes,  he  determined  to  replenish  it  by  levying  contribu- 
tions on  the  empire  of  China.  A  body  of  100,000  men  was 
accordingly  sent  across  the  snowy  range,  but  it  was  attacked 
by  a  superior  force  on  reaching  the  confines  of  that  empire, 
and  obliged  to  retire.  Harassed  in  their  retreat  by  the 
Chinese  troops,  and  the  exasperated  mountaineers,  and  worn 
out  by  fatigue  and  privation,  few  of  the  unfortunate  troops 
returned  to  tell  the  tale  of  their  disgrace,  and  those  who 
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•survived  the  sword  and  <famme  were  butchered  by  their  own 
master.  Having  heard  that  the  Chinese  were  in  the  ha^it  df 
using  a  paper  currency,  he  detemiined  to»adopt  this  mode  of 
filling  his  coffers,  only  substituting  copper  tokens  'for  paper. 
The  insolvency  of  the  treasury  depredated  the  viilue  of  the 
tokens,  and  foreign. merchants  refused  to  toudi  them.  The 
mercantile  transactions  of  the*  empire  were  thrown  into  can- 
fusion,  and  the  universal  misery  and  disccmtent  which  the 
measure  entailed,  constrained  him  to  withdraw  the  tokens, 
but  not  before  thousands  had  been  ruined  by  them.  So  ex- 
orbitant were  his  exactions,  that  the  husbandmen  sought 
refuge  .in  the  woods,  and  were  driven  to  robbery  for  arsub- 
sistence. .  The  towns  were  deserted,  and  the  inhabitants 
goaded  into  resistance  by  despair.  The  enraged  emperor 
ordei^d  out  his  army  as  if  for  a  royal  hunt,  surcounded  a 
large  circle  of  territory,. and  drove  the  wretched  people  into 
the  centre,  where  they  were .  slaughtiered  hke^wild  beasts. 
On  a  subsequent  occasion,  he  ordered  a  general  massacre  of 
the  inhaMtants  of  Ounouj. 

Continued  foi-        ^^  *^®  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^  ^^^  *^®  field  in  person 
ttesofMahoBMd,  against. his  nephew,  who  had  been  driven  to  revolt 
^  *^^*  in  the  Deccan.     The  young  prince  was  captured 

and  flayed  alive.  On  reaching  Deogur,  Mahomed  was  so 
charmed  with  the  beauty  of  its  situation,  and  the  mildness  of 
the  climate,  that  he  resolved  to  make  it  the  capital  of  his  em- 
pire, and  at  the  same  time  dianged  its  name  to  Dowhitabad. 
With  his  usual  fatuity,  he  ordered  Delhi  to  be  abandoned,  and 
its  inhabitants,  men,  women,  and  children,  to  travel  to  the 
new  city,  a  distance  of  800  miles,  along  a  road  which  he 
caused  to  be  planted  with  full-grown  trees.  This  wild  at- 
tempt to  change  the  long  established  metropolis  of  the 
empire  was  for  a  time  suspended  in  consequence  of  the  in- 
tolerable misery  it  created.  It  was  subsequently  revived, 
but  though  Delhi  was  deserted,  Dowlutabad  did  not  prosper, 
and  the  project  was  eventually  abandoned,  after  thousands 
of  families  had  been  ruined  by  it.    At  the  same  time,  as  if  to 
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jmdk  the  calamities  of  his  subjects,  he  oatuied  a  deoayed 
tooth,  whieh  had  been  extracted,  to  be  interred  at  Beer,  and 
erected  a  magnificent  mausoleum  over  it.  At -length  he  con- 
ceived the  notion  that  the  disasters  of  his  reign  arose  from 
the  £act  of  his  not  having  received  investiture  from  the 
Oaliph,  the  successor  of  Mahomed.  A  splendid  embassy  was 
accordingly  sent  to  Bagdad,  and  on  its  return  with  the  firman^ 
lie  ordered  the  names  of  all  his  predecessors  who  had  not 
received  the  same  honour,  to  be  struck  out  of  the  royal 
oalendar* 

BAfoitof  fHe  ^hese  caprices  <and  oppressions  produced  tl^ 
proTsioes,  1340.  natural  harvest  of  insurrections.  The  province  of 
Bengal  revolted  in  1340,  and  it  continued  to  be  independent 
of  the  throne  of  Delhi  for  more  than  two  centuries.  Two 
JBmdoo  fugitives  from  TeUngana,  under  a  divine  impulsie,  as 
the  local  historians  affirm,  and,  under  the  guidance  of  a  holy 
^S^9  proceeded  to  the  banks  of  'the  Toombudra,  and  esta- 
bhshed  a  Hindoo  Mngdom,  withBeejuynugur  for  its  capital. 
The  site  of  this  city  is  supposed  »to  correspond  with  that  of 
the  ancient  capital  of  Hunooiaan  and  Soogrevu,  who  assisted 
Basnu  in  his  expedition  against  Ravunu  withtheir: half  savage 
subjects,  and  were  described  by  the  poet  as  the  kings  of  the 
monkeys,  and  elevated  by  the  piety  of  the  brahnuns  to  the 
rank  of  gods.  About  the  same  tiiae  a  descendant  of  the 
Toyal  house  of  Telingana  established  an  independent  princi- 
pality  at  Ge^conda,  and  for  two  centuries  after  this  period, 
we  find  these'two  Hindoo  powers  taking  an. active  part  in  the 
politics  of  the  Deccan,  and  maintaining  a  vigorous  struggle 
with  the  power  of  the  MahomedaaB.  A  still  more  importailt 
revcAution  wrefited  all  the  remaining  provinces  soutii  of  the 
N^rbudda  from  the  sceptre  of  Belhi  Of  the  for^gn  merce- 
naries from  Taii»Ty,  Afghanistan,  and  other  coimtries 
beyond  the  Indus,  with  whom  ^  the  imperial  armies  were  con- 
stantly recruited,  a  large  body  consisted  of  tiie  Moguls,  who 
had  embraced  the  creed  of  Mahomed.  A  large  colony  of  them 
was  also  settled  in  Guzerat,  and  they  rose  at  this  time  to 
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avenge  the  wanton  slaughter  of  seventy  of  their  nobles. 
The  emperor  immediately  proceeded  against  them,  gave  up 
the  cities  of  Surat  and  Cambay  to  plunder,  and  ravaged  the 
whole  province  as  if  it  had  been  an  enemy's  country.  The 
Guzerat  Moguls  obtained  an  asylum  in  the  Deccan,  where 
they  were  joined  by  all  whom  the  atrocities  of  Mahomed  had 
exasperated,  and,  having  taken  possession  of  Dowlutabad, 
proclaimed  Ismael  Khan,  an  Afghan,  king.  The  emperor 
marched  against  them  with  great  promptitude,  inflicted  a 
signal  defeat  on  them,  and  shut  them  in  that  fortress.  But, 
while  engaged  in  besieging  it,  he  was  called  away  by  a  fresh 
conspiracy  in  Guzerat.  The  Moguls  defeated  his  son-in-law, 
who  had  been  left  in  command,  and  in  conjunction  with  the 
governor  of  Malwa,  who  had  likewise  revolted  from  his 
master,  succeeded  in  establishing  a  new  monarchy  in  the 
Deccan,  which  is  known  in  history  as  the  Bahminy  kingdom. 
In  1351,  Mahomed  proceeded  against  the  prince  of  Tatta,  in 
Sinde,  who  had  given  an  asylum  to  the  Guzerat  insurgents. 
He  halted  within  a  few  miles  of  that  city  to  celebrate  the 
Mbhurrum,  and  surfeited  himself  with  fish,  which  brought  on 
Deafh  of  a  fever,  of  which  he  died  in  1351.  At  the  time  of 
Mahomed,  1361.  jjjg  death  all  the  Mahomedan  possessions  in  the 
Deccan,  as  well  as  the  province  of  Bengal,  had  been  alienated 
from  the  throne  of  Delhi. 

Feroze  Toghiuk,  Mahomod  was  succeeded  by  his  nephew  Feroze 
1351—1388.  Toghiuk,  who  endeavoured  to  recover  Bengal, 
but  seeing  no  chance  of  success,  acknowledged  the  indepen- 
dence of  Hajee,  who  had  assumed  the  government,  and  wisely 
fixed  the  bounddries  of  the  kingdom.  Soon  after,  he  con- 
sented to  receive  an  envoy  from  the  Bahminy  king  of  the 
Deccan,  and  thus  admitted  the  fact  of  his  sovereignty.  The 
reign  of  Feroze,  though  by  no  means  brilliant,  was  marked 
by  a  wise  administration.  He  discouraged  luxury  by  his 
own  example,  repealed  vexatious  imposts,  limited  the  number 
of  capital  punishments,  and  abolished  torture  and  mutilation. 
But  the  erection   of  public  works  was  his  ruling  passion, 
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and  the  historians  of  his  reign  ennmerate  with  exultation 
among  the  monuments  of  his  reign,  fifty  dams  across  rivers 
to  promote  irrigation,  forty  mosques,  thirty  colleges,  twenty 
palaces,  thirty  reservoirs,  five  mausoleums,  a  hundred  cara- 
vanseras,  a  hundred  hospitals,  a  hundred  public  baths,  a 
hundred  and  fifty  bridges,  and  two  hundred  towns.  The 
greatest  achievement  of  his  reign,  however,  was  the  canal 
from  the  source  of  the  Ganges  to  the  Sutlege,  which  still 
bears  his  name,  and  places  him  among  the  most  renowned 
benefactors  of  mankind.  After  a  reign  of  thirty-four  years, 
he  resigned  the  throne  to  his  son,  usually  called  Mahomed 
Toghluk  the  second,  who  gave  himself  up  to  indulgence,  and 
was  deposed  by  the  nobles,  when  Feroze  was  constramed  to 
resume  the  imperial  power.  But  he  was  now  in  the  ninetieth 
year  of  his  age,  and  in  1388  transferred  the  sceptre  to  his 
grandson,  Gheias.  During  the  next  ten  years,  the  throne 
was  occupied  by  no  fewer  than  four  princes.  The  court  was 
filled  with  plots ;  two  kings  resided  within  the  circuit  of  the 
capital,  for  three  years,  and  waged  incessant  war  with  each 
other.  Hlndostan  was  thrown  into  a  state  of  complete 
anarchy,  and  four  independent  kingdoms  were  carved  out  of 
the  dominions  of  Delhi,  leaving  nothing  to  that  august  throne 
but  the  districts  immediately  around  it. 

The  four  independent  kingdoms  established 
deotkui^^  about  the  close  of  the  fourteenth  century,  upon 
i8»fr— 1400.  ^jjg  ruins  of  the  imperial  throne,  were  those  of 
Malwa,  Guzerat,  Candesh,  and  Jounpore.  Dilawur  Khan,  of 
Chore,  the  governor  of  Malwa,  who  raised  the  standard  of 
independence,  fixed  his  capital  at  the  time-honoured  city 
of  Dhar,  and  subsequently  removed  it  to  Mandoo,  fifteen 
miles  to  the  north  of  the  Nerbudda,  the  ramparts  of  which 
are  said  to  have  been  thirty-seven  miles  in  circumference. 
Mozuffer  Khan,  a  Rajpoot  converted  to  Mahomedanism,  and 
like  all  converts,  in  India  at  least,  a  ruthless  persecutor 
of  his  former  creed,  had  been  sent  to  Guzerat  by  one  of  the 
succeBBors  of  Feroze  to  supersede  the  governor,  who  was 
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suspected  of  treacb«y.  His  independence  may  be  said  to 
date  from  >the  day^  of  lus  aooessmi  to  the  gOTeinm^nt,:  as 
there  was  no  power  at  Delhi  to  enforce  his  obedience.  It 
was  abont  the  year  1398  that  Nlazir  Khan,  the  viceroy  of 
Candesh,  which  conflistB  of  the  lower  TaUey  of  the  Taptee, 
threw  off  his  allegiance,  and  espoused  a  da/agjster  of  the  new 
king  of  Ghizerat,  to  whiofe'  more  powerful  state  his  little  prin- 
cipaility  was  gexrarally  -considered  sobordinste.  Still  nearer, 
the  capkal,  Khojah  Jehan,  the^iaer  of  Mahomed  TogMuk 
the  third,  and  likewise  viceroy  of  Jounpore,  availed  hjaaaself 
of  the  trotibles  ^of  the  times  to  ■jussame  the  royal  umbrella. 
The  empbe  of  Delhi,,  thus  despoiled  of  its  fairest  provsices, 
fell  an  -easy  prey  to  the  invader,  who  was  now  approadnng' 
it, — ^the  most  ferocious  of  airy  of  those  who  have  laid  wa&te 
the  plains  of  Hindostan. 

Tfee  Ameer-  Timur,  or  Tamerlane,  was  bom 

Timur,  1398.  .  ,  .      ^  .,  r  V.  i  ■•  r 

withm  forty  mnes-  of  Samarcand,  and  came  of  a 
Turki  family,  which  had  long  been  in  the  servic©  of  the  de- 
scendants of  Jenghis  Khan.  His  lot  was  cast  at  a  period  in 
human •  affairs  when  the  decay  of  vigour  in  the  established- 
kingdoms  presented  the  fairest  opportunity  for  the  foundation 
of  a  new  empire  by  any  daring  adventurer.  Timur  was  pos- 
>sessed  of  the  spirit  suited  to  such  ..an  enterprise,  and,  having 
been  raised'  at  the  age  of  thirty-four,  to  the  throne  of 
Samarcand  by  the  general  voice  of  his  oountrymen,  in  the 
•course  of  a -few  years  prostrated  every  throne  that  stood  in 
the  way  of  hi&  progress,  and  became  at  once  the  scourge  of 
Asia,  and  the  terror  of  Europe^-  Animated  by  a  stupendous 
iiml»tian,  he '  led  the  hordes  of  Tartary  to  the  cooquest 
of  Persia,  Khorasan  and  Traaasexiana,  and  subjugated  the 
whole  of  Mesopotamia  and  Georgia,  and  a  portion  of  Russia 
and  Siberia.  Having  made  himself  master  of  the  whole  of 
Central  Asia,  he  despatched  his  granifeon.  Peer  Mahomed, 
with  a  powerful  army  to  invade  India.  The  youth,  however, 
enoountered  more  opposition  than  wbb  expected,  and  Timur ' 
found  it  neoessary  to  advance  to  bis  support    He  arrived  on 
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the  banks  of  the  Indus  on  the  12Hi  of  Septemher,  1398,  with 
ninetyvt^N)   s^Ottdrons  of  horse, .  and  crossed  it  at  Attook, 
wh&re  Aksander  1^  Ofeat'had  crostsied  it  before  him.    Hi« 
gra&jd0on  soon  after  joined  his  camp,  and  the  two  armies 
maieiifed4:o  Shbtaere,  bnt  though  the*  town  was  sturendered 
on  tenns,  it  w«s  burnt  to  the  grotmd,  and  the  inhabitants 
were  put  to  the  sword..   Thfe  villi^^s  ^and  towns  were  de- 
serted   as    he    advanced,  but  a-  considerable^  nwnber    of 
prisoners  necessarily  remained^  in  his  hands,  and  as  they  were 
found  greatly  to  encumber    his  march,   he  ordered  them 
aU  to  be*  massaered  in  cold  blood,  to  the  number  of  100>000. 
A  bat^  was  soon  ater  fought  und<»r  the  waUs  of  Delhi, 
between- the  veterans  of  Timnr  and  the  effeminate  soldiers  of 
the  empire,' with  the  result  which  might  have  been  expected. 
The 'emptor  was  defeated  and  fled  to  Ouzerat,  and  Timor 
entered  tkecity,  and  caused  himself  to  be  proclaimed  emperor. 
His  soldiers  conl  <[  not  be  restrained  from  their  usual  violence 
wiueh  bronght  »en  resistanoe,  and  the  whole  of  the  Mogul 
army  was  let  loose  (Mithe  devoted  city.    The  scenes  of  horror 
winch  ensued  defy  aU  description.     The  citizens  sold  their  lives 
dear,  bat  their  valour  was  quendi^d  in  their  blood,  and  many 
streets  were  choked  np  with  dead  bodies.     After  Timnr  had 
satiaited  his  revenge  and  satisfied  his  cupidity,  by  the  desola- 
tion of  the  dty,  "  he  offered  np  to  the  divine  Majesty,"  as  his 
historian  observes,  ><  the  sincere  and  humble  tnbnte  of  grateful 
praise  in  the  noble  mosque  of  peMshed  marble,"  erected  by 
Feroze  on  the  banks  of  the  Jumna,  and  diiiected  Jiis  cumy  to 
prepaire  for  its  return.    On  his  way  back  he  ordered  a  general 
massaore  in  the  city  of  Meemt,  and  then  proceeding  to 
Hnrdwar,  skirted  the  hills,  and  recrossed  the  Indus  in  March, 
139^.    He  contented  hfanself  with  the  mere  title  of  emperor 
of  India,  and^left  the  country  a  prey  to  the  distractions  which 
his  invasion  had  intensely  aggravated. 

Mahomed  Todiluk,  the  third,  who  had  fled  to 
the  syvds,  Gozerat  after  his  d^eat,  returned  to  Delhi  on  the 
141Z-1450.       depajlure  of  Timur,  but  his  minister,  Ekbal,  mono*' 
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polized  all  the  power  of  the  state.  Ehizir,  the  governor  of  La- 
hore and  Mooltan,  resenting  this  usurpation,  attacked  and 
slew  him,  and  thus  restored  to  Mahomed  some  portion  of  his 
authority  which  he  exercised  till  1412.  On  his  death,  Ehizir 
marehed  a  second  time  to  Delhi,  and  extinguished  the  Toghluk 
dynasty.  He  was  a  descendant  of  the  prophet,  and  his 
family,  which  filled  the  throne  for  thu*ty-six  years,  has  from 
that  circumstance,  been  denominated  that  of  the  Syuds. 
Ehizir  affected  to  decline  the  title  of  emperor,  and  styled 
himself  the  viceroy  of  Timur,  in  whose  name  he  struck  the 
coin,  and  caused  the  Khootba  to  be  read  in  the  mosques.  Hi& 
administration  was  beneficial,  and  prosperity  began  again  to» 
dawn  on  the  desolated  provinces.  He  added  his  own  princi* 
pality  of  the  Punjab  to  the  dominions  of  the  imperial  crown,, 
but  he  made  little  progress  in  recovering  the  other  districts 
which  had  become  independent.  His  son,  Mobarik,  suc- 
ceeded him  in  1421,  bat  his  reign  of  thirteen  years  was 
marked  by  no  event  except  an  indecisive  battle  with  the  king^ 
of  Jounpore.  The  territories  subject  to  Delhi  were  as  limited 
in  extent  at  his  death  as  they  had  bean  at  his  accession.  He 
was  assassinated  by  some  Hindoos  at  the  instigation  of  his 
vizier,  who  raised  his  son  Syud  Mahomed  to  the  throne,  but 
was  himself  cut  off  by  the  exasperated  nobles.  The  youth 
was  found  to  be  totally  unfit  for  the  duties  of  government^ 
and  the  governors  of  the  few  districts  still  attached  to  the 
throne,  began  to  aspire  to  independence.  Among  these,  was 
Beloli  Lodi,  an  Afghan,  who  made  himself  master  of  Mooltan, 
and  the  greater  part  of  the  Punjab.  Encouraged  by  the 
weakness  of  the  throne,  the  king  of  Malwa  marched  to  the 
capital,  but  was  repulsed  by  Beloli,  within  two  miles  of  its 
gates.  That  chief  subsequently  laid  siege  to  the  city  which 
he  had  saved,  but  findmg  himself  unable  to  capture  it,  with- 
drew to  his  own  province,  to  await  the  demise  of  the  crown, 
which  occurred  in  1445.  Mahomed  was  succeeded  by  his  son 
Alla-ood-deen,  during  whose  weak  reign  the  domains  belong- 
ing to  the  throne  were  still  farther  reduced,  till  at  length 
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they  extended  only  twelve  miles  from  the  city  m  one  direc- 
tion, and  scarcely  a  mile  in  the  other.  Beloli  Lodi,  thinking^ 
the  pear  was  now  ripe,  marched  down  upon  Delhi.  The  king 
resigned  the  throne  to  him  without  a  sigh,  and  retired  on  a 
pension  to  Budaon,  where  he  passed  twenty-eight  years  of 
his  life  in  cultivatuig  his  gardens.  With  him,  in  1450,  ended 
house  of  the  Syuds. 

Bciou  LodL  Beloli  was  an  Afghan  of  the  tribe  of  Lodi, 

1460—1488.  now  known  as  the  Lohanee,  which  is  engaged 
chiefly  in  the  conveyance  of  merchandise  between  Hindostan 
and  Persia.  His  grandfather,  a  wealthy  trader,  repaired  to 
the  court  of  Feroze  Toghluk,  the  first  great  patron  of  the 
Afghans,  where  he  acquired  sufficient  interest  to  obtain  the 
government  of  Mooltan,  to  which  was  subsequently  added 
that  of  the  Punjab.  This  rich  inheritance  eventually  came  to 
Beloli,  though  not  without  great  opposition  on  the  part  of  his 
relatives.  His  success  was  chiefly  owing  to  the  talents  of 
Humeed,  the  vizier  of  his  predecessor,  whom  he  subsequently 
banished  from  his  court,  on  the  plea  that  he  was  becoming 
too  powerful  for  a  subject.  The  ambitious  Beloli  was  not 
likely  to  remain  content  with  the  humble  limits  to  which  the 
imperial  territory  had  been  reduced,  and  the  great  object  of 
his  reign  was  to  extend  his  authority,  and  more  particularly 
to  re-annex  the  kingdom  of  Jounpore  to  the  crown,  which, 
since  its  establishment,  had  become,  in  every  respect,  the 
rival  of  Delhi.  Beloli  had  not  been  two  years  on  the  throne 
before  he  made  an  inroad  into  it,  but  was  vigorously  repulsed. 
The  struggle  between  the  two  kingdoms  was  prolonged  with 
various  successes  for  twenty-eight  years,  during  which  period 
Delhi  was  twice  besieged  by  the  armies  of  Jounpore.  Hos* 
tilities  were  occasionally  suspended  by  a  truce,  but  it  only 
afforded  the  combatants  the  opportunity  of  recruiting  their 
strength  for  fresh  conflicts.  It  is  distressing  to  reflect  on  the 
desolation  entailed  on  these  districts,  which  form  the  garden 
of  Hindostan,  and  the  misery  inflicted  on  the  wretdied  in- 
habitants, by  the  mtemecine  wars  of  these  two  royal  houses, 
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in  oomparison  witb  which  even  the  oj^esmon  of  the  woff&t  of 
govenuneEits  must  appear  light.  Haj^y  for  the  intOTCsts  of 
humanity,  the  conflict  was  brought  to  a  close  in  1476,  when 

.  the  "  King  of  the  East,"  as  he  was  styled,  fled  to  Bengal  and 
the  kingdom  of  Jonnpore  was  absorbed. in  the  ten^itory  of 

?  Delhi.  The  dynasty  existed  for  eighty  years,  of  which  period 
one-half  was  comprised  in  the  reign  of  Ibrahim,  one  of  the 
most  iUuatrious  princes  in  the  history  of  Hiadostan.  Under 
his  beneficent  administration,  the  pF€0pedty.  of  the  country 
reached  its  summit.  Leamed  men  from. all  parts  of  India 
were  invited  to  the  comet,  which  waa  unk«rsally  acknow- 
ledged to  be  the.most-poliflhedftnd  elegant  in  India.  The  city 
of  Jonnpore  wa».ad(B:ned  with  superb  and  massir^  structures, 
the  remeuns-  of  whidi  to  this  iky  rtedtily  the  magn^cence 
of  the  dynauafty.  Beloli;  survived  this  protrae*ed-warfare  tan 
years,  and  died  in  1488,  .after. a  reign  of  thirty-dg^t  yeare, 

.  during  whioh  he  sueoeeded  in  eo^tending  the^texritory  of -the 

.  crown  from  the  Jumna  to  the  Himalayu,  and  froau  the  Indus 

..to.  Benares. 

SecuMer«iri        Beloli,:aa  if  he  had  determined  to  r^der  family 
iLodi,    feuds  iinei^itable,  divided  hk  tenito^es  am<»ig  his 


sons,!  but.  Seciunder,  to  whom :  he  hikd  bequeathed 

the  largest  share,*  together  with  the  thnme,  lost  no  time  in,' 

^diapossesaing  hia  brothears.    !His<  prosperous  reign  of  twen^iy- 

^e^ht  years,<wa»<marked  by  the  recovery  of  Bebar.    Though 

JHfit.and  equitable  »in hisr«adnimistcati0n,  he  foUowedith^ruIe 

'laliher  than  jkhe  i  exertion  of  the  Mahomiedan  conquerors  of 

/I&dia  with,  rogoid  to  the  tre^itment  of  the>  Hindoos.    He  lost 

mo  pp^rtimi^  of  .manifestiag  his  hatred  of  them,.tattd  in 

.  every  quartor  demoUsbed  their  tempbss .  aald  effecated  mosques 

^  with '  the  maiteMls.  -.  In  itbe  holy  city  of  >Mu^a  be.  pkavled  a 

mosque  in  frontvof' Kibe  stairs  leading  to. the^saored  stream, 

jand'  atplength  forbade^  tile  .devotees  iivp.  baiihe  in.  it,  .and  the 

barbers  to .abaive  &e  pilgrims.    In.  tike  year- 1517,  he  was  sue- 

.  ce^lddd  by  IbraUbn,  the  i4hird  i.and  r.IaBt  of  j,hi8  ■.  line,  who 

^aUenttted  the  nobles  by  his  suc^ieious  temperandihis  haughty 
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desffiaAoor.    His  leign  was  a  constant  struggle  with  rebcl- 
fioiu     Behar  levolted  ander  its  govenior,  who  is  said  to  have 
brongiit  a  bodj  of  IOO9OOO  men  into  tha  field,  aad  repeatedly 
defeated  Hie  annies  of  the  emperor.    A  prince  of  his  own 
family  took  possession  of  the  eastern  districts  and  endea- 
voured to  revive  the  kingdom  of  Jonorpore.    Dowhit  Khan, 
ike  gavemor  of  the  Punjab,  the  viceroys  of  which  had  fre- 
quraitly  imposed  their  own  orders  on  the  empeior  of  Delhi, 
and  more  than  once  nsorped  the  throne  itself,  now  eutered 
into  negotiations  with  Saltan  Balier  for  the  invauon  of  l£n- 
dasiaa.      Even  the  emperor's  own  brother,  Alla-<x>d!»deen, 
joHied  tkat  prmees  at  Cabal,  and  enoowaged  Imain  his  deogns 
on.  Hindostan.     The  soceess  which  attended  his.  invasion  will 
be  the  sobject  of  a  fotoie  diapter.    Havingthjos  readied  the 
period  when  the  throne  of  Delhi  was  tcansfiened  to«the  fifth 
and  last  Mabomedan  dynasty,  we  tnm  to  .the  ^progress  of 
events  in  the  Deocan,  in  Malwa,  and  in  6u2BTat,  fznm.the 
period  when  those  provinces  were  sepaoited  from  the  onpire. 
The  principality  of  Candeshy  the  gpvefium  of 


M^  GmeiBt,  .,^ch   hftd.  revolted  from  the  Ihrone  of  Drihi, 

and  Mew,  tO  ' 


Mttw  thon^  aboonding  in  popidatien  and  wealth  was 

too  limited  and  weak  for  independent  aoti«v  nnd  hrnunirtiib 
servient  to  its  mare  poweifol  neighboors^  Baring  tiie;  pedod 
of  more  than  a  century  and  a  half  which  efafned  ketweennthe 
diamemberment  of  the  empbrenader  MahsmedTogfafaUE,.' and 
the  rise  of  l^e  Mogol  dynasty,  the  two  Mahomedan^km^rof 
Qjizecat,  and  Halwa,  add  the  Hindoo  .raja  of  Jfewar,. '  or 
Oodipore,  were  oigaged.  in  peipetual  ihfistilifcies  with  ^  each 
otiier,  and  their  hisk^  may.  theittforebet  comeniently  graiiped 
togetiier.  Sidtan  Dilawnr,  the  first  independutt .  kii^  of 
Maiwa,  beqoeatiiedthe  kingdmn  in  1406,^  to*  his  SDfn,,Snttan 
Hoshnng,  who^was  ei^aged  fiiv  HuovethaD  tw.tfity-five  years 
in  wars  with  has  neighbonns,  in  which  he  was-.BsMomrsacoess- 
foL  His  name*  is  perpetnatad  in:the  town  of  Hariiimgiibad, 
which  he  founded.  He  was  attadked  and  jsade.  pr]«Mi«F  by 
MoEofEer,  the  king^f  GKiaerat,  but  was  seieaaed,  upon  axaport 
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that  his  subjects  were  about  to  elect  another  sovereign,  and 
take  the  field.  Mozuffer  was  succeeded  in  1412  by  his  grand- 
son, Ahmed  Shah,  whose  long  reign  of  thirty  years,  was 
passed  in  constant  hostihties  either  with  Malwa  or  Mewar. 
His  name  survives  in  the  new  capital,  Ahmedabad,  which  he 
erected  on  the  banks  of  the  Saburmuttee,  and  adorned  with 
magnificent  mosques,  caravanseras  and  palaces,  in  such  pro- 
fusion, that  the  Mahomedan  historians  described  it  as  the 
handsomest  city  in  the  world.  He  was  a  zealous  Mahomedan, 
and  a  great  destroyer  of  Hindoo  temples  and  images.  He  was 
succeeded  in  1448  by  his  son,  Mahomed  Shah,  surname^  by 
his  subjects,  the  "  merciful,"  and  by  his  enemies,  the  "  weak." 
Sultan  Hoshung,  the  turbulent  king  of  Malwa,  died  in  1432, 
and  bequeathed  th^  kingdom  to  his  son,  who  was  soon  after 
put  to  death  by  his  minister,  Mahmood  Khan  Ghiljie,  the 
Afghan,  who  mounted  the  throne,  and  proved  to  be  the  ablest 
of  the  kings  of  Malwa,  during  a  long  reign  of  forty-seven 
years,  which  extended  from  1485  to  1482.  Some  years  after 
his  accession,  he  invaded  Ouzerat  with  an  army  of  100,000 
men,  and  pursued  the  feeble  monarch  to  the  promontory  of 
Diu.  The  Guzerattee  nobles,  anxious  to  retrieve  the  national 
honour,  persuaded  the  queen  to  administer  poison  to  him,  and 
then  raised  his  son,  Eootub  Shah,  to  the  throne,  and  resolved 
to  make  a  vigorous  effort  for  their  independence.  A  pitched 
battle  was  accordingly  fought  under  the  walls  of  Ahmedabad, 
in  which  Mahmood  was  for  the  first  and  last  time  defeated ; 
but  seeing  the  day  lost,  he  put  himself  at  the  head  of  some 
troopers,  and  pushing  through  every  obstacle,  bore  off  the 
regalia,  in  triumph  from  the  tent  of  the  king.  Notwithstand- 
ing this  partial  reverse,  he  seems  to  have  had  the  unobstructed 
range  of  northern  India,  as  we  find  him  the  next  year  march- 
ing to  Biana,  and  establishing  his  son  governor  of  Ajmere. 
On  his  return  to  Malwa  he  proceeded  first  against  the 
Bahminy  kingdom  in  the  Deccan,  then  to  Candesh,  and  finally 
against  the  rajah  of  Chittore. 
War  with  During  the  scenes  of  confusion  at  Delhi,  which 
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chittore,  16U.  have  been  previously  described,  one  Hindoo  king- 
dom in  the  north  recovered  its  independence,  and  succeeded 
in  maintaining  it  for  two  centuries — ^the  Rajpoot  state  of 
Chittore,  or  Mewar.  In  the  days  of  sultan  Hoshung  the 
throne  was  filled  by  Koombhoo,  one  of  the  most  illustrious 
princes  of  that  ancient  line,  who  applied  himself  for  fifty 
years  vigorously  to  the  consolidation  of  Rajpoot  power,  and 
founded  the  city  of  Koomulnere.  In  1456,  Kootub  Shah  of 
Guzerat,  formed  an  alliance  with  Mahmood  of  Malwa,  for 
the  conquest  and  partition  of  Mewar,  but  the  result  of  the 
Tvar  is  differently  related.  The  Mahomedan  historians  affirm 
that  the  Rajpoot  prince  acknowledged  himself  the  vassal  of 
Mahmood,  while  ffiidoo  writers  state  that  he  was  triumphant, 
and  erected  a  column  to  commemorate  his  victory  on  the 
brow  of  Chittore.  In  1461,  Mahmood,  seemg  the  throne  of 
the  Deccan  filled  by  a  child,  and  the  country  distracted  by 
factions,  marched  against  the  capital,  Beder,  under  the  walls 
of  which  a  battle  was  fought  in  which  he  proved  victorious. 
He  renewed  the  invasion  the  next  year,  when  the  ministers, 
nnable  to  cope  with  his  superior  force,  implored  the  aid  of 
ihe  king  of  Ouzerat,  who  readily  granted  it,  and  obliged  the 
iirvader  to  retire,  by  creating  a  diversion  in  his  own  territo- 
ries of  Malwa.  A  treaty  appears  to  have  been  subsequently 
concluded  between  him  and  the  Bahminy  cabinet,  based  upon 
the  cession  of  certain  districts.  The  career  of  Mahmood,  the 
greatest  of  the  kings  of  Malwa,  "  whose  tent  was  his  house, 
and  the  battle  field  his  resting  place,"  was  at  length  brought 
to  a  close  in  1482,  and  the  court  of  Mandoo  exhibited  a  sudden 
and  ludicrous  change. 

His  son  and  successor,  Gheias-ood-deen,  had  no 
deen'8  lemgiio,  sooner  asccnded  the  throne,  than  he  invited  his 
i*®^  nobles  and  officers  to  a  splendid  entertainment, 

and  in  a  set  speech  informed  them,  that  he  had  passed  thirty- 
fonr-years  in  the  field,  fighting  by  the  side  of  his  gallant 
father,  and  was  determined  to  spend  the  remainder  of  his  life 
in  peace  and  enjoyment,  that  he  intended  to  retain  the  royal 
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dignity,  but  to  trcmsfer  the  maaagemeiiit  of  affairs  to  his  son. 
The  youth  was.  accordiixgly  prodaaned  visBier,  and  the  king- 
retired  to  his  seraglio,  which  he  had  filled  with  15,000  of  the 
most  beautiful  womem  he  could  procure.  In  this  female  court, 
the  pomp  and  distinctions  of  royalty  were  strictly  mamtamed ; 
the  royal  body  gaaard  consisted  of  500  Turkii  maidens' dressed 
in  male,  attire  and  anned  with  bows  and  quiyers,  and  of  500 
Abyssinkn  girls  fomkhed  with  fizeamis.  Straaige  as  it  may 
appear,  the  >  king  waa  allowed  to  enjoy*  tUs  jnigeantry  for 
eighteen  years,  without  a  single  attompt  at  rebellion.  Hia 
flon,  Nazir-<x)d-deen,  saooeeded  him  in  1500,  .andi  his  leign  of 
twelve  years  was  noted  only  by  its  cruelty;  and  s^isiialitfy.  , 
MaiuBood  Shah.  '^^^8"  *^  hstless  reigu  of  GhBia0-ood'><]een9  of 
of  Qnaemt,  Malwa^  aod.the.  dissolute  reign  of  his  son,  -the  n^al 
^**^""-  throne  of  Gaaerat  was  fiHed  byMahmood  Shah, 
the  brother  of  Kooiub  Shah,  who  ascended  the  throne.in  1459, 
and  shed  iuatre  ceuit  fwr  fifty  years.  '  TfaottghcrowBed  at  the 
early  age  of  fouirteffli,  Ms  talents  were  soon  matnned,.  and  it 
was  while ,  yet  a<  you^h  that  he  imaonched  into  Msdwa,  ;azLd 
created  the  diveision  which  hasbeen  n<vtbed.  The  Biin^sean 
travellers  who  visited  his  ^ourt,  awed  by-ti^  dignity  of  his 
personal  af^ieasanoe,  coooeived  the  most  extravagant  opiaion 
of  his  power.  They  affirmed  that;  a  portion  of  his:  daily  food 
consisted  of  mcartal  poisons,  with  nduch  his  system  be- 
came so  impregnated,  that  if  a  fly  sat  on  him  it  draped 
down  dead.  He  was  the  osigwsl  of  the;  picture  drawn  by 
tiae  British  poet  of  the  prisoce  of  Oambay,  ^  whose  food- was 
asp,  and  basiUsk  and  toad."  But  even  without  the  power  of 
digesting  poisons,  he  was  a  most  puissant,  prince.  In  1469, 
he  attacked  Gemal^  a  Hindoo  fortress,  of  boundless  antiquity 
and  impregaabler  streiigth.  It  fell  on  the  thirds  assault,  when 
the  king  is  said  toifaaire  persuaded  tjie  raja  and  all  his  court 
to  embrace  MahoiiHeda^sm.  Thvee  years  alter,  he  ovenron 
Cutch  and  defeated  .an  army  of  BekicheeB,  annesced  Sinde 
to  his  dominions,  and  extended  his  boimdary*  to.  the  Indus. 
Soon  after,  a  Mahomedan  saint  comi^aisied  to  him  that  on  his 
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return  from  Ormnz  in  Persia,  he  had  been  ill-nsed  and  plun- 
dered by  the  people  of  Jugut,  the  land's  end  of  India  on 
the  western  coast.  The  king  and  his  soldiers  were  equally 
inflamed  by  the  story  of  the  holy  man's  wrongs,  and  they 
marched  with  great  zeal  ''  against  the  infernal-minded 
brahmins,'*  as  the  Mahomedan  historian,  Ferishta,  calls  them. 
Jagut  was  reduced,  but  the  pirates  on  the  coast,  who  fled 
to  the  island  of  Bete,  in  the  gulf  of  Cambay,  are  said  to  have 
fought  twenty  naval  battles  before  they  were  finally  subdued-. 
In  1482,  Mahmood  led  an  army  against  the  Hindoo  ruler  of 
the  very  ancient  principality  of  Chumpanere.  The  place  is 
said  to  have;  been  defended  by  60,000  Rajpoots,  of  whom  a 
large  number  fell  in  the  siege,  and  the  prince  and  his  minis- 
ters were  put  to  death,  when  it  was  found  that  they  refused 
to  become  Musulmans.  The  conflicts  of  the  Ouzerat  navy 
with  the  Portuguese  during  this  reign,  will  be  narrated  here- 
after. On  the  death  of  this  renowned  prince  in  1511,  he  was 
fiucceeded  by  his  son,  Mozuffer  the  Second. 
MUimood.  tbA  Mahmood  the  Seccmd,  the  kst  king  of  Malwa^ 
■econd,  of  Hal-  asccudcd  the  throne  in  1512,  when  his  nobles  con- 
"^  ^•^^  spired  to  unseat  him  and  to  elevate  his  brother. 
The  confederacy  was  defeated  through  the  exertions  of  Medni 
Boy,  the  Rajpoot  chief  of  Chunderee,  who  was  thereupon  ap- 
pointed the  chief  minister  as  the  reward  of  his  services,  and 
proceeded  forthwith-  to  fill  the  court  and  the  army  with  his 
own  countrymen.  The  Mahomedans,  considering  all  the  offices 
of  state  as  their  own  property,  resented  this  intrusion,  and 
endeavoured  to  infuse  suspicions  into  the  mind  of  the  king, 
who  is  said  to  have  dismissed  40,000  Rajpoots  at  once  from 
bis  service,  and  to  have  employed  assassins  to  despatch  the 
minister  himself.  He  escaped  with  a  few  woimds,  and  even- 
tually succeeded  in  regaining  his  power  at  the  Malwa  court. 
Mahmood,  feeling  hunself  little  better  than  a  prisoner  in  hit 
own  capital,  escaped  to  Guzerat,  where  he  found  the  king, 
equally  with  himself,  alarmed  at  the  growing  power  of  the 
Hindoos.    The  neighbouring  kingdom  of  Ghittore  was  go- 
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vemed  at  tiie  time  by  Rana  Sunga,  who  had  raised  it  to  tibe 
summit  of  prosperity  by  his  genius  and  valour.  Hib  imny 
consisted  of  80,000  horse,  supported  by  500  war  elephants. 
Seven  rajas  of  the  highest  raak,  and  a  hundred  and  thirteen 
of  inferior  note  attended  his  stirrup  to  tlie  field.  The  rajaa 
of  Jeypore  and  Marwar  served  under  his  banner,  «nd  he  waa 
the  acknowledged  head  of  aU  the  Rajpoot  tribes.  The  historian 
of  Rajpootana  enumerates  eighteen  pitched  battles  which  he 
had  fought  with  Malwa  and  Guzerat.  Those  two  sovereigns 
dreaded  lest  Medni  Roy  should  obtain  possession  of  the  re* 
sources  of  Malwa,  and  unite  with  the  Rana  in  establishing 
Hiridoo  sovereignty  throughout  central  India.  To  meet  this 
danger,  they  marched  against  Mandoo,  the  ca];Htal  of  Malwa, 
which  was  then  held  by  the  son  of  Medni  Roy,  and  which  did 
not  surrender  until  19,000  Rajpoots  had  fallen  in  its  defence. 
Mahmood  was  restored  to  his  kingdom,  and  in  1519  measured 
his  strength  with  Rana  Sunga.  In  the  battle  which  ensued, 
the  Malwa  king  was  totally  defeated  and  captured.  The 
generous  Rajpoot  prince  personally  attended  to  his  wounds, 
and,  when  they  were  healed,  liberated  him  without  a  ransom. 
Hostilities,  however,  continued  between  the  king  of  Oiifi»rat 
and  the  Rana,  which,  after  a  succession  of  successes  and 
defeats,  terminated  in  a  solid  peace. 

texiinctionor  On  the  death  of  Mozuffer  of  Guzerat  in  1526^ 
^^'^  the  throne  was  successively  occupied    by   two 

princes,  who  speedily  disappeared,  when  the  wild  and  way- 
ward Bahadoor  Shah  ascended  it.  A  l^rother  of  his  fled  to 
Malwa,  and,  in  an  evil  hour,  the  king  Mahmood  granted  him 
an  asylum,  which  so  incensed  Bahadoor,  that  he  immediately 
equipped  a  large  army  for  the  invasion  of  the  country* 
While  this  storm  was  gathering  on  one  side,  the  ill-starred 
king  provoked  the  wrath  of  Rana  Sunga,  who  lost  no  time  in 
forming  an  alliance  with  Bahadoor  Shah,  and  their  united 
forces  poured  down  like  a  torrent  upon  Malwa.  Mahmood  in 
some  measure  retrieved  his  reputation  by  his  noble  conduct 
in  the  last  scene  of  his  life.    Though  his  army  was  reduced 
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to  3,000,  he  still  oontinaed  to  defend  his  capital  with  great 
courage,  but  he  was  at  length  obUged  to  capitulate ;  and  on 
the  26th  of  May,  a  month  after  Baber  had  established  the 
Mogul  dynasty  on  the  throne  of  Delhi,  the  standard  of 
Gnzerat  was  planted  on  the  battlements  of  ]$[andoo,  and  the 
kingdom  of  Malwa,  then  in  its  hundred  and  twenty-fifth 
year,  was  absorbed  in  the  dominions  of  its  rival.  Mahmood 
and  his  seven  sons  were  sent  prisoners  to  Ghumpanere,  but 
were  put  to  death  on  the  road,  in  consequence  of  an  attack 
by  the  Bheels. 

TbeBahmin  ^*  ^^  heen  Stated  that  the  oppressions  of  Ma- 

dynarty,  homed  Toghluk  produced  a  revolt  in  the  Deccan, 

1847—1897.  ^iiich  issued  in  the  establishment  of  an  indepen- 
dent kingdom.  Ismael,  the  Afghan,  who  had  been  raised  to 
the  throne,  voluntarily  ceded  it  soon  after  to  the  general 
Hussun  Gimgu,  who  had  been  the  chief  instrument  in  acheiv- 
ing  the  revolution.  He  was  likewise  an  Afghan,  but  of 
bumble  extraction,  who  leased  a  plot  of  ground  from  a  Hindoo 
astrologer  in  the  city  of  Delhi,  and  resigned  to  him  of  his 
own  accord  some  valuable  treasure  which  he  had  discovered 
m  it.  The  astrologer  was  so  highly  pleased  with  his  honesty 
as  to  recommend  him  to  the  notice  of  the  emperor,  under 
whose  favour  he  rose  to  great  distinction.  Out  of  gratitude 
to  the  astrologer  Gungu,  his  early  patron,  he  had  assumed 
his  name,  and  on  his  elevation  to  the  throne  of  the  Deccan  in 
1347,  took  the  additional  title  of  Bahminy,  by  which  the 
dynasty  is  generally  known  in  history.  The  kingdom  com- 
prised all  the  territories  held  by  the  emperOr  of  Delhi  south 
of  the  Nerbudda,  with  the  exception  of  the  provinces  of  the 
two  Hindoo  kingdoms  of  Telingana  and  Beejuynugur,  the 
establishment  of  which  circumscribed  the  Bahminy  dominions^ 
and  led  to  incessant  war.  Hussun  died  in  1358,  after  a  pros- 
perous reign  of  eleven  years,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son 
Mahomed,  who  commenced  his  reign  by  attacking  the  king 
of  Telingana,  and  obliging  him  to  sue  for  peace,  which  was 
granted  on  the  cession  of  the  hill  of  Oolconda,  and  the  eur- 
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render  of  a  thnme-of  immense  value,'  wMdi  was  subsftqueHtly 
enriched  with  additional  jewels 'till  it  wa»  estimated  to  be 
worth  fdar  crpres  of  rupees.  Soon  after-  Mab^med,  in  a 
drunken  Tevel,  granted  an  order  on  the  treasmyof  Beejuy-- 
nngnr,  and  the  raja  iMmediately  sent  an  army  across 'the 
Kastna  topevjenrge  theansaJt^  when  the  towa-  of  Moodgtd  was 
captured '£uid- -its  inhabitants  put  to  the  sword.  Mahomed, 
on  hearing  of  the  slaughter,  swore -"that  food  and  sleep 
shotAi  be  unlawful  to  him  till  he  had  propitiated  the  martyrs 
of  Moodgul  by  the  slaughter  of  a  hundred  thousand  infidels." 
He  crossed  the  TooDabttdra  and  pursued  the  raja  for  three 
moasths  f rom  district  to  district,  putting  to  death  every 
Hmdoo  who  feH  into  his  hands.  A  pitched  battle  was  at 
lemgth  fought,  in  whidi  the  Bfehminy  monarch  was  victorious, 
when  having,  as  he  hoped,  completed  his  vow  of  revenge;  he 
granted-:  his  opponent  ■  honourable  terms,  and,  on  his  return  to 
his  own-  capital,  devoted  his  time  to  the  improvement  of  hie 
dominions  He  died  in  1375,  after  a  reign  of  seventeen 
years,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Mujahid  Shah,  who  pos-  - 
sessed  the  most  majestic  beauty  of  all  the  princes  of  his  line, 
and  was  exceeded  by  ncme  in  yaloui*  and  fortitude.  He  began  ^ 
his  reign  by  demsaidiBg  from  the  raja  of '  Bfee jaynugur, 
Eakshore,  Moodgul,  and  other  places  lying  in  the  dooab  of  the 
Estna  and  the  Toc»nbudra,  the  object  of  perpetual  strife 
between  the  rival  Hindoo  and  Mahomedan  powers.  The 
demand  was  refused,  and  a  war  commenced,  during  which 
Mujahid  chased  'the  raja  for  six  months  through  the  w^cde 
extent  of  the  Camatic,  and  at  length  accepted  his  submission, 
lltte.  merit  of  the  young  king  in  this  campaign  was  rendei^d 
the  more  conspcaous  by  the  disparity  of  his  resources  as 
c(»npared  with  those  of  the  Hindoo  raja,  whose  territories 
stretched  from  sea  to  sea,  and  who  reckoned  the  rulers  of 
Malabar  ^nd  Ceylon  among  his  tributaries.  Mujahid  was 
assassinated  by  his  own  uncle,  after  a  brief  reign  of  four 
y^ars. 
Feroze  and  Feroze,  the  son  of  the  assassin,  mounted  the 
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Ahmed »iah«      thfone  m   1397,  and.hig  roign  and  tliat  of  Iua 
1397—1436.        brother,  T**iich  occupied  tldiiy- .seven  years,  abb 
caoBidered  the  meet  palmy  days  of/  ihe  dynasty.    Eemze 
reigned  tWfflftty -five  ye«tB,  and; made twowty-foiir.icampai^iis. 
Ke  carried  £99:  and  swonl  thzoogh  the  ^c^e  extent  of  .the 
Camatic,  and  eonstfiaiaed  the  raja.of  Beejuynugiir  to.  submit 
to  an  annual  tobate  of  a  crere  of  nipeesf.and.to  gLvehioi  his 
daughter  in.-jnarriage^    He^was.a  great  patron  of  leanung, 
and  erected  an  obsarratory.     He  established  a  meroatttile 
navy,  and  iostmoiied '  his  commanderB  to  bring  the  most 
learned  men  and  the  most  handsome  women  from  the  ports 
they  vif^^ed.    HiB<se£aglio  is  said  to  have  contakied  beauties 
from  tlurteen  different  nations;  .-and .the  historians  affirm  that 
he  Tivas  able*  to  converse  with  teach  x)ne  in  her  ovm  tongue. 
He  likewise  made  a  pemt  of  cofyying  sixteen  pages  of  the 
Eorasn  ^very  fourth  day.     The  dose  of  his  reign  was  gloomy. 
He  waiotonfy  engaged  id  host^ities  with  the  raja  of  Beejuy- 
nugor,  and  was  totally  defeated.    The  triumphant  Hindoos 
appeared  anxiou&to  luring,  up  the  arrears  of  Tengeance  due  to 
their  relentless  enemiea.    In  the  various  towns  whidi  they 
captured  they  rased  the  mosques  to  the  ground,  and  erected 
platforms  of  the  h^ads .  of  the  slain*     The   end  of  Feroze 
was  hastened  by  these  revises,  and  he  waa  succeeded  by 
bia  brother  Ahmed  Shah,  denominated  Wtilly,  or  the  saint,  for 
the  supposed  ^cacy  of  hia  prayers  in  procuring  rain  in  a 
season  of  diDUgfat.    Anxious  to  reoorver  the  prestige  of  the 
Mahomedaii  poweriie -proceeded  immediately  to  the  invasion 
of  the  Sindoio  kmgdom.    He  arossed  the  Toombudra  in  great 
force,  defeatod  the  raja,  and  purssed  the  Hindoos  in  ereiy* 
direction  with  unreieBting  ferodtyy  halting  only  to  celebrate  a 
feast  whenever  the  number  of  the  slain  was  computed  to  have 
reached  20,<)00.    He  4D^bliged  the  raja  to  pay  up  all  arrears  of 
tribute,  and  tben  turned  his*  arms  against  Teltngana,  captured 
and  despoiled   the    oapitel,.  and,   according    to    the    usual 
Mahomedan  practice,  pulled  down  the  temples,  and  erected 
mosques  with  the  materials.    He  then  marched  to  the  north, 
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where  he  was  captivated  with  the  situation  of  Beder  to  such 
a  degree  that  he  caused  a  new  dty  to  be  built  on  the  site, 
which  he  called  after  his  own  name,  Ahmedabad  Beder,  and 
adorned  it  with  magnificent  buHdmgs.  He  was  likewise 
engaged  in  two  wars  with  Malwa,  and  a  third  was  averted 
only  by  the  cession  of  Berar.  His  generals  were  also  sent  to 
seize  the  Concan,  or  strip  of  land  lying  between  the  ghauts 
and  the  sea,  from  Mahim,  or  Bombay,  to  Goa.  But  this  expe- 
dition brought  him  in  contact  with  the  formidable  naval  power 
of  Guzerat,  and  he  was  constrained  to  relinquish  it.  His  wild 
career  terminated  in  1435. 

Aiia-ood-deen,  He  was  succecded  by  his  son  Alla-ood-deen, 
1485.  ^Ijq  immediately  went  to  war  with  Beejuynugur, 

and  was  successful.  He  then  proceeded  to  invade  Candesh, 
took  the  capital,  Boorhanpore,  and  levelled  the  royal  palaces 
with  the  ground.  The  Hindoo  rajas  of  Beejuynugur  had 
seldom  been  able  to  cope  with  their  Mahomedan  neighbour ; 
but,  though  their  dommions  were  superior  in  extent,  popula- 
tion and  wealth,  had  been  constantly  subjected  to  the  payment 
of  tribute.  It  was  about  this  time  that  the  raja,  Deva  Roy, 
is  said  to  have  assembled  his  nobles  to  investigate  the  cause 
of  this  disgrace.  Some  ascribed  it  to  the  decree  of  the  gods; 
others  to  fate,  which  is  stronger  than  the  gods;  while  a  third 
party  traced  it  to  the  superior  cavalry  and  archery  of  the 
Mahomedans.  The  raja,  therefore,  enUsted  2,000  Mahomedan 
archers  in  his  service,  and,  in  conjunction  with  60,000  of  his 
own  bowmen,  took  the  field  against  Alla-ood-deen,  and  fought 
two  battles,  but  with  doubtful  success.  Two  Mahomedan 
officers  of  rank,  however,  fell  in^  his  hands,  and  the  Bahminy 
monarch  swore  that  if  they  were  not  Instantly  given  up  he 
would  sacrifice  100,000  infidels  for  each.  Deva  Roy  had  not 
forgotten  the  result  of  a  similar  vow  on  a  f onner  occasion, 
and  sued  for  peace,  paying  up  all  the  tribute  that  had  become 
due.  Alla-ood-deen  died  in  1457,  and  was  succeeded  by  his 
son — ^a  monster  of  cruelty — ^who  was  assassinated  by  his  own 
servants  as  he  lay  on  his  couch  helpless  from  intoxication. 
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We  pass  on  to  the  last  substantive  king  of  the  Deccany 
Mahomed  Shah,  who  was  placed  on  the  throne  at  the  age 
of  nine,  in  146B. 

Mahomed  Shah,  During  his  minority  the  administration  was 
1468—1486.  conducted  by  the  queen  mother  and  two  ministers, 
one  of  whom,  the  preceptor  of  the  prince,  was  assassinated 
by  her  orders,  because  he  was  supposed  to  have  acquired  too 
great  an  influence  over  his  pupil.  The  other,  Mahmood 
(rawan,  was  the  greatest  general  and  statesman  of  the  age, 
and  one  of  the  most  distinguished  characters  in  the  Mahomedan 
history  of  India.  He  marched  into  the  Concan,  where  two 
former  expeditions  had  failed,  and  not  only  reduced  the  pro- 
vince and  the  ghauts  above  it  to  subjection,  but  wrested  the 
island  of  Groa  from  the  raja  of  Beejuynugur,  who  had  usurped 
it.  He  then  turned  his  attention  to  the  eastern  coast,  rein- 
stated the  Eay  of  Orissa,  who  had  been  expelled  and  sought 
protection,  and  added  Condapilly  and  Rajahmundry  to  the 
Bahminy  territories.  But  the  Ray  subsequently  took  ad- 
vantage of  a  famine  which  was  desolating  the  country  to 
make  an  attempt  to  regain  the  districts  he  had  lost.  Mahmood 
Gawan  marched  down  upon  him  with  prompitude,  and  speedily 
extinguished  all  opposition,  and  annexed  Masulipatam  to  the 
kingdom.  The  king,  who  had  accompanied  the  expedition, 
having  heard  of  the  renowned  temple  of  Canchi,  or  Oon- 
jeveram,  near  Madras,  the  walls  and  roof  of  which  were 
reported  to  be  covered  with  plates  of  gold,  rushed  through  thfe 
intervening  coimtry,  at  the  hiead  of  6,000  chosen  horse,  with 
such  rapidity  as  to  astound  the  various  chiefs,  took  possession 
of  the  temple,  and  despoiled  it  of  its  wealth  before  they  could 
come  to  its  rescue. 

Under  the  powerful  genius  of  Mahmood  the 
Kahmood  Bahminy  kingdom  reached  its  greatest  limits^ 
^'^^  It  stretched  from  the   Concan  to  Masulipatam, 

and  from  the  Nerbudda  to  the  Kistna.  The  minister  now 
resolved  to  turn  his  attention  to  the  improvement  of  the  ad- 
mmifltratibn.    He  divided  the  kingdom  into  eight  provinces, 
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and  curtailed  the  power  of  the  govei-miw,  tbas  dimimshin^  the 
chftftce  of  tbar  revolt.  He  intiDduGed  vigorous  refonas  into 
every  branch  of  the  government  to  the  great  cBsgnst  of  all 
whose  private  interests  were  affected  by  them.  They  deter* 
mined,  therefore,  on  his  destraotion:;  and  halving  ingrsctisCted 
tbsmselves  with  the  Abyssinian  who  had  charge  of  his  seal, 
induced  him,  when  half  dnmk,  to  affix  it  to  aibhmk  sheet  of 
^oper,  which  they  filled  up  with  a  treasonable  letter  to  the 
Bjesy  of  Oiissa,  inciting  him  to  revdlt,  and  ofleristg  him  a»- 
sistOBce.  The  paper  was  actf oily  produced  before  iihe  king^ 
as  if  it  had  been  ifonnd  by  accident ;  and  Kussun  Bheiry,  si 
converted  £[iadoo,  the  mortal  enemy  of  Mafamood,  who  had 
been  hiB  benefactor,  endearoored  to  inflame  his  mindBgahuit 
the  minister.  He  was  ordered  mto  the  royal  presence  aad 
upbraided  with  his  treason.  He  e^K^laimed,  ^^  This  iis  a  great 
forgery ;  the  4seal  is  mitte^  but  of  the  letter  itself  I  am'totalfy- 
ignorant."  The  king,  inflamed  wifii  wine  and  pasaioa,  ordered 
ene  of  his  Abyssioian  slaree  to  cnt  faun  down.  Gwwan  calndy 
replied  that  die  fate  of  an  old  man  cocdd  be  of  little  con- 
sequence, but  that  fais  death  would  seal  tixe  doom  of  the  kii^;^ 
dom.  The  Mng  turned  into  his  serajo^o;  the  slave  ^^^proadied 
the  minliter,  then  in  his  seventy *eightii  ,yeac,:and  he  taeit 
down,  with  his  lace  towards  Mecca,  and  recesvtd  the  fatal 
blow.  He  died  in  graceful  poverty.  Thongh  he  had  aerwd 
five  monorohs,  Ms  calnnet  was  found  to  contain  only  10^000 
ropees.  The  preoeeds  of  the  jaygeeraflottedcforithe^Biipport 
of  :his  offioe,  he  had,  m  port,  dktiibnted  among  his  officers, 
and,  in  part,  disbursed  among  the  poor  m  his  maBter^s  name* 
Tkd  money  which  iiehad  ^brought  with  hun  into  thecosntry 
had  been  employed  in  commerce,  the  profits  of  w^badb,  after 
pnoviding fordiis  kitehenon'the moderate vcale/of  two  rupees 
a^Hay,  were  assigaed  to  the  po<ir-in.hiB'own'iiame.  Theking 
died  wiihin  a  twelveiaranth  of  hkminiBter,  A:prej  to  remorse, 
iKKeiaim3&g,.xn  -the  paroxysms  of  iiis  agony,  that  Mafamood 
GanmoL  was  tearing  him  to  pieces. 

lof       It  is  nnnecessary  farther  to  pursue  the  history 
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the  Baiumny  ^^  *^  Btthminy  dyiiftgty ;  tke  aan  of  its  pros- 
laagdom,  perHy  fiefcvwiiii  tiie  stroke  ^virhich  •depnved  tiie 
M89-.1612.  greatinHiigterofltfe.  Mahnood Bhsh,  tiie^son of 
tke  hAe  king,  asosiKked  the  ttfavoue  lin  iM82,  .and  lired  on, 
tiKin^  he  'can  scoreely  be  said  to  have  rdigned,  for  fliirtj* 
Beren-yeaiB;  iJie  kingdcMQcmmbled'an^ay,  as  gorremar^after 
governor  rer^jlted,  and 'it  was^at  leng^  Tesolved  intOilKve 
independeot  aiatoi. 

Ttaefif«  king-  1.  EoAof  AdilfShdh,  tke  adopted  aan  of  MA- 
^"^  moodOawan,  ATurki  vffao  daimed  ^kmeeat  fiaoia 

die(c»iKpe«0TB(6f  tOoiiatantinople,  estabiidied^e  Adil'Sbttiy 
dyaaBly  at  Beejapove.  2.  '^Hsnim  Bboiiy,  -mitQ  had  jinsti- 
gatad  'the  mnitler  of  iCahmood,  and  warn  BiifaBeqnentl(y"ax- 
ecoled  by  opder  <»f  his  f  master,  T^as  a.  brahmin  of  Beejapore, 
wko  was  tahen  prifloner  Mid  aoM  iio^theiBafaainy  king,  ;irho 
dpemisGraed  'hiin  and  raised  him  -to  disiuictifBt.  Biis  son, 
^Uofted  l^izam,  ^on '  l^aring  of  Ms  father's  late,  raised  tiiie 
BtatiBixl  df  revolt  at  Ahmednugor,  and  'eatoJ^lished  (the 
Nisam  Shahy  dynasty.  3.  iBiadM9ol«3B(x^  on  tiie  geaoeal 
dnsointioii  of  ^tfae^nKHiardiyj'made  himself  iniepoinl«nt  in;  the 
ppovinoe^of  Beraar,  of  TiHbd^h  be  was  govenibr,.  and  gave  rzise 
to'the  Inad  BhediyiiQe  of  .tirinoes.  4.  Kodlee  Eootob  ,wbs .a 
•Pafkoman  of  ^HJamadaa  in  Persia,  Tdio  came  to  India  in 
aeaiH^  of  emfHojmfAt,  and  rose  to  the  pest  of  gDvezBorrof 
Oeloonda,  wbeie,  on  Hie  -  deoompoaition  of  rtke  JBahwmy 
kingdom,  be  'ei»tiLbii6hed  an  indepeiMient  dynsstfy,  which  is 
laeown  ixi  'hsstoFy  as  the  Kootab  Shahy.  5.  Ahmed  Beiend 
was  appointed  minister  on  the  execution  of  Mahmood  &airaii» 
and  gradu^yfiiibstitiited  his  own  'influence  *  for  that  of  the 
iaag  'at  the  eapltol  and  in  tiie  'a^«oent  disAiicts,  and  .at 
Isng^  estaMifihed'the  Be^eed  Shaiiy  dynastf  at  Eeder.  TMs 
^vision  of  sovereign  power  aiBOBg  ifiTe  ^isdependent.  stoles 
vtho  were  inoeasantly  at  wax  with  'eadi  other,  rwas  the 
gtie^ik^Bt  calaBQily  whidi  .oonkl  have  befaUen  the  amliry, 
and  ««d}ject^  ^the  wretched  proTvioes  for  a  reentmy  cand.  a 
half'to^mercilesB  ispiae. 
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siieofthePor-  While  the  Bahminy  kingdom  was  thus  cnimb- 
togTOM  power.  Ujjg  ^Q  pieces,  another  race  of  adventurers  ap- 
peared on  the  western  coast  of  India,  and  gave  a  new  direc- 
tion to  its  politics  and  commerce.  A  Portuguese  expedition 
landed  in  the  harbour  of  Calicut,  and  paved  the  way  for  the 
eventual  transfer  of  power  from  the  Mahomedans  to  the 
Christians.  For  some  time  previous  to  this  memorable  event, 
the  general  progress  of  improvement  in  Europe  and  the  in- 
crease of  nautical  skill  and  boldness,  had  inspired  its  mari- 
time nations  with  a  strong  desire  to  discover  the  way  to 
India  by  sea,  and  to  participate  in  its  rich  commerce,  which 
was  then  monopolised  by  the  Venetians.  The  Portuguese 
were  at  this  time  the  foremost  and  most  enterprising  among 
the  navigators  of  Europe;  and  John,  king  of  Portugal, 
anxious  to  make  the  cu*cuit  of  the  continent  of  Africa,  had 
sent  his  admiral,  Bartholomew  Bias,  on  this  perilous  under- 
taking. It  was  he  who  first  doubled  the  Cape  of  Grood  Hope, 
which  he  named  the  Cape  of  Storms  in  reference  to  the  tem- 
pestuous weather  which  he  encountered.  But  the  king  was 
so  highly  elated  with  the  success  of  the  expedition  and  the 
prospects  which  it  opened  to  him,  that  he  changed  the  name 
to  that  which  it  has  ever  since  borne.  Soon  after,  Christo- 
pher Columbus,  hoping  to  reach  India  by  sailing  westward, 
obtained  the  patronage  of  the  king  of  Spain,  and,  launching 
boldly  into  the  ocean,  which  had  never  been  traversed  before, 
made  the  discovery  of  America.  His  successful  return  from 
this  voyage  of  unexampled  peril  filled  all  Europe  with  as- 
tonishment. 

PortnmieMex-  "^^^  ^^  ^^  Portugal  was  deeply  chagrined  to 
iwdittonfo  find  that  the  neglect  with  which  he  had  treated 
andia,  1497.  ^^^  advances  of  Columbus,  had  deprived  him  of 
the  opportunity  of  adding  another  continent  to  his  dominions ; 
'but  he  resolved  to  seek  compensation  for  this  loss  in  an 
.attempt  to  reach  India,  by  doubling  the  Cape,  and  stretching 
vto  the  eastward.  An  expedition  was  accordingly  fitted  out 
tor  this  purpose,  consisting  of  three  vessels,  the  command  di 
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which  was  entrusted  to  Yasco  de  Grama.  The  whole  popular 
tion  of  Lisbon  pouied  out  to  witness  his  departure  on  the  Sth- 
of  July,  1497,  and  the  sailors  went  through  various  religious 
ceremonies,  as  men  who  never  expected  to  return.  Yasco 
was  four  months  reaching  the  Cape,  which,  however,  he 
doubled  with  a  fair  and  gentle  breeze.  He  anchored  at 
Melinda,  on  the  African  coast,  where  he  was  supplied  with  a 
pilot  to  conduct  his  vessels  to  India.  On  the  22nd  of  May^ 
1498,  he  cast  anchor  on  the  Malabar  coast,  off  Calicut,  which 
presented  to  his  delighted  eyes  the  appearance  of  a  noble 
town  with  a  fertile  plain  rising  up  in  the  back  ground,  bounded 
by  a  distant  range  of  lofty  mountains.  CaUcut,  then  a  place 
of  extensive  traffic,  belonged  to  an  independent  Hindoo  raja, 
called  the  Zamorin,  and  lay  considerably  to  the  south  of  the 
limit  to  which  the  Mahomedan  conquests  had  extended.  The 
harbours  on  the  coast  immediately  to  the  north  of  it,  be- 
longed to  the  Hindoo  raja  of  Beejuynugur ;  those  higher  upt 
to  the  Bahminy  kingdom,  while  those  in  the  extreme  nortlv 
were  within  the  limits  of  Ouzerat.  The  Zamorin  was  greatly 
struck  with  the  appearance  of  strangers  from  a  remote  and 
unknown  region,  differing  so  entirely  in  aspect,  manners,  and 
arms  from  the  foreigners  who  frequented  the  port.  He  re- 
ceived them  at  first  with  cordiality,  and  manifested  every 
disposition  to  promote  their  views.  But  the  Moors,  as  they 
were  called,  or  the  Musulmans  from  Egypt  and  Arabia  who^ 
had  engrossed  the  maritime  traffic  of  that  coast,  and  enjoyed 
no  small  influence  in  its  ports,  viewed  the  arrival  of  the  in- 
terlopers with  great  jealousy,  and  determined  to  defeat  their 
object.  They  bribed  the  minister  of  the  raja  to  insinuate  to 
him  that  the  strangers  were  not  the  men  they  represented 
themselves  to  be,  but  pirates,  who  had  plundered  the  coast  pf 
Africa,  and  were  now  come  to  India  on  the  same  errand*. 
The  Zamorin,  swayed  by  these  accusations,  authorized  the 
Moors  to  adopt  violent  measures  against  them,  and  two  of 
Yasco's  principal  officers,  who  were  on  shore,  were  treache- 
rously arrested.    He  immediately  retaliated  by  seizing  six  o£ 
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tfae^  mspeetable  natives  \dio  happened  to  be  on  h&ttrd  Mbf 
VBB8el^^nd  reftEsedto  release  them  titt  htsown  officers  Tv^ere 
smfeBfltered^  The  laja  manifested* some  hesitation: to  K^^mpljr 
MnA  thist  leMonabte  demand^  and  Vascoi weighed  anchor'  in 
hafeter^andrbeganto  sail  out  of  the  baityon?  with^the  hostetgeer^ 
BieseiB%;'86Yeeal  boats  were  seen  to  pull  €pff  from^  Idie  shcms, 
one  of  wHifsfa  oomtained  his  officers  whom  the  Zamorm  now. 
hflBlfesieid  tcureleafie.  Yasoo  sent  badk  some-  of  l^e  natives  he 
haiitidetiuaicid,'.biit  resolved  to  take  several  of  them  wil^^  hun 
to^'Liabon;  to  give  them  an  opportunity  of  viewing  the  city 
and}  nepei^ing  its  grandeur  <m  Hieh*  return.  Having  now 
ooaiileted;  his^  cargoes^  he  set  suil  for  Europe^  and,  on  th& 
2dtfaiof  August;  1499^  re-entered'  liie  Tagu&,  in  regal  pemp, 
aiier:  am  absence-  of  twenly^six  months.  M^n  of  all  ranhe^ 
cretfr'ded  to  welcome  him,,  and  to  admiro  the  v^esels  which 
had  porformed  so  marveUous  a  voyage;  the  tang  showered 
hcmonrsroi^  him,  and'  ike:  nations  of  Europe  were  eniraptuned 
witii.  the  dfecoveiy  of  a.  new  and  easier  path-  to  the  land  of 
fabulous  wealth. 

Second  voyage  "^  secofld  expedition  was  fitted  out  in  the  same 
laiM^o^iaif  yeaTy (Xmsisting  of  thirteen  ships  and  1,200  men, 
^*^*  the  coimnandof  whksh  wacHgiven  toCabral.    Hfe 

was  accompanied  by  eigjit  fxiars,  who  were  sent  to  preacb 
61fiiitiamty  to  the  nativesy^  and  he  was  directed^  to  carry  fire 
aad^sword.into  everypsofiBce  l^t  refused  to  Hst^n  to  them. 
iti'tiie  conree  of  the  vayage  he  dJBGovered  !l^zil,  on  the  coast 
of  South;  Amema,  and  took  possession  of  it  in  the  name  o£ 
}m  sotB^reign,.  in  tioie.  year  150Q.  In  doubhng  liie  Cape  he 
encamttered  terrific  gales,  and  lost  four'  of  his.  ships,  in  one- 
of  wiikh  was  Hbe  celebrated  admiral  Bias,  who  thus  foimd  a. 
gtsfim  m-  tha  seas  which  he  had  been  the  first  to  exfdore. 
Oatoily  on:  reaching  Ci^out,  resteored  the  natives  who  had 
beentafeen  to  Portugal,  where  they  had  been  treated 
wit^'  di^trngusuhied  feindnessv  He  was  received  with  nmdi 
couartiesy  by  the-  ZaiKioriii)^  to  whom  h&  presented  gifts  of  rare 
beauty  and  value.    !fot  the  Moorish  merchants,  annoyed  s^ 
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the  xetdBTD  of  the  stouigers  whom  they  hoped  to  ha^e  Sxisjly 
driw&OL.  itoat  the  alums,  q£  ladiv  eiSe<^uaUy  ppoventodUieia 
f roniiLdbtaiaing  cargoeei.  Gai>raL  pxeswited  a  i»ni0i]£(tn»ce  to 
the  ZiMnoron».aPLd  laceiyed. anthority^.  as  be  miqapoaed^.  1x> «er 
qneslep  TGSSBels  earryiag  tiie  MahomedaiL  flag*  A.Moo£iflh 
fihiprnth^aiiGh  eai^wasiaooordiiigiy  seised;,  the  mecDhaola 
hast^^d  to.  theiaja  viik.  their  oomploints,  a»d'  obtfiHiie^ 
penniaiion.  to  exp^  tiis  isaLtraders.  The  factory  which  the 
Foi^j^igvcse  had  ejected  wafi  f  orthwitii.  atta(^ad,  aad  all  tiiie 
£oi«i^ers<  ixt.  it.  were  pat  to  dea&.  Qahcal  immediately 
«eieed  aod  bvaaxt  ten  Moorish  cxa£t»  after,  havnig  trausfanred 
tiieir  cas:^oe».  to  his^  own  sfaqicu  SEe  thea^  laid,  his  vessels 
eAxteaalt  of  the  town,,  and^  having  set  it  on  fire  wii^.  his 
^rlilleFy,  set  sail,  for *the  lu^ighbonmg  town  of'  Cochin,  where 
hefocmAd  a. tref^- with. the  raja^  sHid^retomed to  Lisbon  in 
Jniy^liSOl. 

Second  Toy«ge  ^o  report  of  those  transactions  inflamed  tite 
of  va«»..i6oa.  ^egipe  which  the  king  of  Portugal  had  been 
cheri^ng  taestablffih  an  empLoe  in  ihe  east..  He  aasmaedithe 
iatlfi  of  Lozd  of  the  Na\dg»tion^  CTonqneat^  andCommereo  of 
£tfaiopia^  Pefria^.  Jkrabia  and  Indi%  and  fitted  ont  a  moce 
foimidaUeiexiedition  than  aDy  that  had.  as^  yet  left  the  shores 
of  Forti^aL  \irasco  de  Oama,  v^owas  pbced  in  comniaQd 
of  it^  re«iBhed>iLe  coast  of  India  withomt  any  accident,  and 
andioidng  off  (Maaiiy  demanded,  ss^faciaon  for  the  insult 
offered  to  Cidniel^  which  was.  at  (msG^  nefusedj  and  Vaseo.  is 
said  to  hasve  putto  death  fifty  of  thenatives  wjxo  had  repaix^d 
to  his  vasasels.  it  the  same  time  <he  pouied^  a. destructive  fim 
into  tiio  towno:  Qaliout^  and  tiiea  weig^Ui^  aiuAc«  pxof 
oeeded tothe foindiy  port  of  (Doohki^iv^cknow beoame  tbe 
mart  of'  tbe  Pontigaese  trader  Threo  ea;peditibns  of  minor 
importance  were  eacceaslTeiy  sent  (mils,,  aod&eai^afis  obtoined 
partly  by  barter,  aid  partly  by  teEia»>r..  TSbib  FoiJtfaguese  wens 
lulled  4iri»>  security  by  the  soooass  whidt^  aitwdod'  them,,  and 
PadbecoiwaflMtwibahandfid  of  men  to  proteot  tbi»r  aettJe* 
ment  at  Cochin*  Ihe  Zamodn  thus- was  enconxaged  to  mafce 
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an  attempt  to  expel  them,  and  at  the  same  time  to  punish  the 
rajah  of  Cochin  for  having  fostered  them.  The  troops  of 
Calicat  exceeded  those  of  Pacheco  as  fifty  to  one,  but  his 
admirable  strategy,  and  the  valour  of  his  soldiers,  repulsed 
every  assault ;  and  he  was  the  first  to  exhibit  that  decisive 
superiority  of  European  over  Asiatic  troops,  which  three  cen- 
turies and  a  half  have  now  abundantly  confirmed. 

In  the  year  1505,  the  king  of  Portugal  sent  out 
with  the  Maho-  Frauds  Almcyda,  with  the  title  of  vi<?eroy  of 
medaiu,  1608,  j^^  though  as  yet  he  did  not  possess  %  foot  of 
land  in  it.  The  early  success  of  the  Portuguese  in  India  is 
to  be  attributed  to  the  singular  genius  and  audacity  of  the 
men  who  conducted  their  expeditions,  and  Almeyda  was  infe- 
rior to  none  of  them.  Soon  after  his  arrival,  the  Hiadoo  raja 
of  Beejuynugur,  who  could  not  fail  to  perceive  that  the 
power  of  the  strangers  would  become  paramount  on  the 
western  coast,  sent  an  envoy  with  rich  presents  for  the  kin^ 
of  Portugal,  to  whom  he  proposed  a  treaty  of  Alliance,  and 
offered  his  own  daughter  in  marriage.  But  the  bright  pros- 
pects thus  opened  to  the  Portuguese  were  soor  overclouded. 
Before  the  discovery  of  the  passage  to  India  n/und  the  Cape, 
the  whole  trade  of  the  east,  conveyed  overUnd,  had  been 
monopolised  by  the  Venetians,  and  the  "  Quem  of  the  Adri- 
atic," as  Venice  was  called,  became  the  eivy  of  Europe. 
The  Venetians  had  reason  now  to  apprehend  that  this  mag- 
nificent traffic  would  be  diverted  into  a  new  clannel,  and  pass 
altogether  out  of  their  hands.  They  possessei  great  influence 
in  Egypt,  which  was  one  of  their  most  imp0l;ant  marts,  and 
they  urged  the  Sultan  to  fit  out  a  fleet  ii^  the  Red  Sea,  to 
sweep  their  rivals  from  the  Indian  Ocean,  Itnd  assisted  him 
with  timber  from  their  own  forests  in  Daln^tia.  A  powerful 
fleet  was  speedily  equipped  and  sent  to  Inda,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Meer  Hookum,  the  Egyptian  adii^ral.  The  king  of 
Quzerat.  who  was  equally  alarmed  at  tip  progress  of  the 
Portuguese,  ordered  his  admiral  to  co-ope^te  with  the  Egyp- 
„tians.    Lorenzo,  the  son  of  Ahneyda,  ^as.  cruising  in  the 
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north  TTith  a  division  of  the  Portuguese  fleet,  when  the  com- 
bined squadrons  bore  down  upon  him.  The  Portuguese 
fought  with  the  gallantry  of  European  sailors,  but  the  supe- 
riority of  the  enemy  in  the  number  of  their  ships,  and  the 
calibre  of  their  guns,  gave  them  the  victory.  The  gallant 
Lorenzo,  whose  vessel  was  entangled  in  some  fishing  stakes, 
and  thus  exposed  singly  to  the  fire  poured  in  upon  him  from 
all  sides,  fell  covered  with  wounds,  after  performing  prodigies 
of  valour,  which  filled  even  the  Mahomedans  with  admiration. 
To  avenge  the  death  of  his  son,  Almeyda  reduced  the  flourish- 
ing port  of  Dabul  to  ashes,  and  then  proceeded  in  search  of 
the  enemy,  whom  he  found  anchored  in  the  harbour  of  Diu. 
The  conflict  was  long  and  doubtful,  for  the  Egyptian  and 
Guzarattee  admirals  were  men  of  great  nautical  experience 
and  valour,  but  all  their  larger  vessels  were  at  length  either 
burnt  or  captured,  and  the  smaller  craft  escaped  up  the  river. 
Peace  was  subsequently  concluded  between  the  belligerents, 
and  all  the  European  prisoners  were  restored. 
Albuquerque,  Almeyda  soou  after  resigned  his  post  to  Albu- 
1507—1516.  querque,  the  greatest  of  all  the  Portuguese  com- 
manders. It  was  his  ambition  to  found  an  empire  in  the  east, 
and  he  succeeded  in  this  bold  enterprise.  Abandoning  the 
system  of  predatory  excursions  along  the  coast  which  had 
satisfied  his  predecessors,  he  resolved  to  establish  and  fortify 
a  port  which  should  serve  as  the  centre  of  his  operations.  He 
fixed  on  the  island  of  Goa,  lying  on  the  Malabar  Coast,  about 
twenty-three  miles  in  circumference,  of  which  he  took 
possession,  and  though  at  one  time  driven  from  it  by  the 
native  prince,  recaptured  it,  and  erected  fortifications  which 
effectually  baffled  all  the  efforts  of  the  country  powers. 
From  that  time  Goa  became  the  seat  of  the  Portuguese  power 
in  the  east,  and  Albuquerque  sent  and  received  embassies 
with  all  the  magnificence  of  an  eastern  monarch.  Having 
placed  the  government  of  his  new  settlement  on  the  wisest 
foundation,  he  turned  his  attention  to  more  distant  regions  and 
enterprizes.     He  proceeded  eastward,  to  the  part  of  Ma- 
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lacea^  then  the  great  emporium  of  trade  iii  tlm  oaffitem 
aich^Iago,  with  an  armament  of  800  Portagaese  soldieKS 
and  600  natives  whom  he  had  enlifited  and.  tcaihed.  The 
native  pi:moe  is.  said  to  have  assemhled  an  annj  of  SO^OOO 
men  to  resist  him,  bnt  the  valour  and  discipline  of  hia  littie 
force  soon  placed  the  dty  in  his  handis*.  "Die  possesBicm.  of 
tins  imfioriantrpesiftiQa  wan  iinmediaitely  secured  by  the  eneoi- 
tioftofaeirong  tet,  uid;a,new  field,  of  oommeccial  ent^rprize 
to  Siam,  Java^  and  Sumatra,,  was  thus  opened  to  his  oountry- 
mdnoti.  "E&B  effoi!ts  were  neod;  directed  to  the  Mnest.  and  he 
equipped^apowerfttl  squadron  for  the  conquest  of  OmuiZj  in 
the  FerEHaoL  Gulpii.  The  imposing  force  which  aoeompaoifid 
him  efiEectnally  deterred  the  native  prince  fi»m  resistaiieey 
and  Alboquerque  was^  permitted  to  take  poasession  of  liie 
island,,  and  to  raise  a  fortiieation  in.  it.  Qnnuz  rose  lapidlj 
in  importance,  the  town  was  filled  with.  40,000  inhabitants^ 
aad'beeame.one  of  the  most  flourishing  settlements  in  those 
seas.  Thus  had  th&  genius  o£  Alhuqu^que,  in  the  shoct 
space  of  nine  years,  built  up.  the  Portuguese  power  in  the 
eaat^  and  giFcn  them,  the  command  of  the  sea,  and  the 
GontroL  of  the  traffic  tiuroughout  ihs  eaatem  archipelago, 
wiziefa.  they  cootinued  to  enjoy  £E>r.  a  hundred  yjears  witho«fe  a 
li^..  Tbou^*  he jiever  obtained  peBsession-  of  a  single  jko* 
vince  on,  the  continent  of  India,,  his  antiioidty  was  supcsrae 
oimr  12',000  miles  of  coast,  and'  it  was  sustained  by  an  irre- 
sisidble  fieert  and  thirty  factories,  of  which  many  wece 
fortified;  He  was>  at  length  abruptly  superseded  in  his  com- 
mand by^  the  orders  of  his  own  sovereign,  who  did  not  oont- 
descend  to  soften  the  disgrace  by  any  mark  of  distinction,  or 
even  by  the  oonrtesy  of  a  letter.  'Hie  ingratitude  of  whi<di 
he  was  tte  victim,  bsoke  his  heart;  he  expired  on  the  barque 
whidi  was  conveying  him  to  Goa,  and  was  interred  in  the 
settlement  which  he  had  created,  amidst  the  lamentations  and 
teios  of  natiires  and  Europeans,  hj  whom  he  was  equallj 
beloved- 
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CHAPTER.  I V. 

itLOQVL  lynoLSTr;    bjibkc  to  akbar.    152B^— 

TiwJfogni  iHTthe  BKmth  o£  Apiil,.  1526,  Sidtian  Babei?  cap- 

taxed  I)elbi^.aiid  efitablished  the  Magal^d^oaatj^ 
wbich  oontiimed  to.  flourish  for  a  hundrad.  and  eighty  years, 
nzMter  a.  sueoesBioii,  unps^^eedeoated  in  Indi%  of  aixmonarcha^ 
^atinguished  by  their  pi?owe88  in  the  floid,.  and,  with  oao 
eaoepdony.by  their  ability  in  the  cabinet. 
nbflr*»'Miiy  fiaben^  the  eaih  in  desoont  from.  Timnr,  was 
**~'^*  the  son.  ofc  Sheikh  Miiza^  to  whom  the  fertile 

pnaTiBce.  of  Fergana,  on  ihe  upper  CQUxsa  of  the  Jazait««i, 
had.  been  allotted  in  the  distribution  of  the  fannly  possessions. 
ffi»  jBdother  was  a  deseandaat  of.  Jenghis  Khan,,  and  it  has 
beeoi  noted  by  historians  as  a  iBmarkable  fact,  that  tiia 
empiDe  founded  by  Babes  should  be  known  in  history  only 
as  the  Mogul  empire,  while  he  himself  exeemted^  ihe,  name 
of  Mogul.  Bi^r- appnars'  to  hav^  inhented.  that,  ^irit  of 
eiito|)risewhich  diatinguiahed  botli  hao^ renowned  ancestors^ 
and  at  the;  early  age  o£  fiSteen^  when,  he  suooeeded  to  tiie 
tfarcme,  cDm]iiwieed.tfaat  adventumus^cajseer,  whidi  he  pursued 
without  intormi^n  for  iiiirty-£bre  yearo*  IQa  first  campaign 
wa«  against  the  city*  of  Siunarcaiid^,the  metropolis  of  Trans 
oauana,  which  he.  caplnred  with  little  difficjolty,  but  he  had 
not  held  it  a  hundred  dsc^ s.  before  he  was  recalled  to  the 
defieinae  of.  his  paternal,  kingdom.  He  subsequently  made 
throe  suoGassful  effonte  to  obtain  poHsessifHL  of  that  city, 
wMch  he  coveted;  as  Ihe.  capital  of.  Timur,.  and  was  thrioe 
expelled  fiomuit. 

Baber  seises  Bober  WBB  sugagedfor  edght  years  in  a  semes 
AtjghiniiiMi,  of  the  most  perilous  enteq»dBe%  and  experienced 
^^^  ladoissitudeS'Of  fortune,  vduch  would  have  crushed 

an^  ordinary  mind,  but  they  only  served  to  give  fresh  vigour 
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to  his  buoyant  spirit.  Seeing  no  hope  of  extending  his  con- 
quests beyond  the  Qxus,  he  seized  the  dty  of  Cabul  in  the 
year  1504,  and  succeeded  in  maintaining  possession  of  it  for 
twenty  years.  During  this  period  he  was  incessantly  em- 
ployed in  defending  or  enlarging  his  dominions,  and  never 
enjoyed  a  year  of  repose.  His  greatest  peril  arose  from  the 
progress  of  the  Uzbeks,  a  tribe  of  ferocious  Tartars,  now 
swarming  from  their  native  hive,  and  seeking  new  settlements 
in  the  south.  Their  leader  Shaibek  had  swept  the  posterity 
of  Timur  from  Transoxiana  and  Ehorasan,  and  in  his  progress 
towards  the  Indus  had  captured  Gandahar  and  threatened 
Cabul.  Had  he  been  able  to  march  at  once  on  that  capital, 
he  would  probably  have  extinguished  for  ever  the  hopes  of 
Baber,  but  he  was  recalled  from  these  conquests  by  the 
tostility  of  Ismael  Shah,  the  powerful  chief  of  the  tribe  which 
had  recently  seized  the  throne  of  Persia,  and  estabhshed 
the  dynasty  of  the  Sophis.  The  Uzbek  chief  was  routed 
and  slain,  and  Baber  seized  the  opportunity  of  again  occu- 
pying Samarcand,  from  which  he  was  again  expelled  in  the 
course  of  a  few  months. 

Saber's  five  ex-  To  compensate  for  this  disappointment,  he 
SdlS^i^-  turned  his  attention  to  India,  where  the  imbed- 
1626.  lity  of  the  emperor  of  Delhi  presented  a  tempta- 

tion too  strong  to  be  resisted  by  a  descendant  of  Timur. 
His  first  irruption  was  in  the  year  1519,  and  it  was  followed 
by  two  others,  in  five  years,  though  with  partial  success. 
In  1524  he  resumed  this  ambitious  project,  and  overrun  the 
Punjab,  where  he  was  joined  by  Alla-ood-deen,  the  brother 
of  the  emperor,  with  Dowlut  Khan,  and  other  officers,  who 
had  been  alienated  from  him  by  his  constant  oppressions.  But 
Baber,  after  having  advanced  as  far  as  Sirhind,  was  obliged 
to  return  across  the  Indus,  to  repel  an  invasion  from  the 
north,  and  Dowlut  Khan,  on  his  departure,  deserted  his 
standard  and  took  possession  of  the  Punjab.  Alla-ood-deen, 
who  had  been  left  in  charge  of  the  province,  fled  to  Cabul,  and 
was  immediately  sent  back  to  India  by  Baber,  with  a  well- 
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appointed  anny ;  but  was  signally  defeated  by  the  emperor, 
nnder  the  walls  of  Delhi.  Baber  now  advanced  on  his  fifth 
and  last  expedition  with  an  army  not  exceeding  12,000  men, 
but  they  were  all  experienced  veterans.  The  emperor, 
Ibrahim  Lodi,  advanced  to  meet  him  with  an  army  generally 
estimated  at  100,000,  and  a  thousand  elephants.  The  destiny 
of  India  was  decided  on  the  field  of  Paniput.  The  engage- 
ment lasted  from  sunrise  to  sunset,  and  resulted  in  the  total 
defeat  of  the  imperial  army,  and  the  death  of  the  emperor,  and 
15,000  of  his  troops.  Delhi  opened  her  gates  to  the  victor  in 
May,  1526,  and  Baber  vaulted  into  the  vacant  throne,  and,  as 
a  token  of  his  success,  sent  gifts  from  the  treasury  to  the  most 
celebrated  Mahomedan  shrines  in  Asia, 
fliate  of  India  "^^^  Delhi  had  long  ceased  to  be  the  capital  and 
anubefBac-  the  mistress  of  India.  The  great  Mahomedan 
'*''***°'  empire  had  been  broken  up  more  than  a  century 

and  a  half  before,  by  the  extravagances  of  Mahomed  Toghluk, 
and  at  the  period  of  Baber's  accession  the  various  provinces 
were  in  the  possession  of  independent  rulers.  In  the  southern 
extremity  of  Hindostan,  the  great  Hindoo  monarch  of  Bee- 
juynugur  claimed  the  allegiance  of  the  various  native  chiefs 
who  had  never  submitted  to  the  Mahomedan  yoke.  Farther 
to  the  north  lay  the  territories  of  the  five  kings  of  Beejapore, 
Ahmednugnr,  Golconda,  Beder,  and  Berar,  who  were  esta- 
blished on  the  dissolution  of  the  Bahminy  kingdom.  The 
province  of  Oujerat  was  governed  by  a  wild  youth,  who  was 
ambitious  of  trying  conclusions  with  the  Mogul  in  the  field. 
Bana  Sunga,  the  most  powerful  prince  of  his  race,  was  para- 
mount in  Bajpootana.  The  opulent  kingdom  of  Bengal, 
including  Behar,  was  ruled  by  an  Afghan  family,  and  the 
<<  sacred  soil,"  as  it  was  called,  of  Orissa,  was  in  the  possession 
of  its  ancient  Hindoo  dynasty.  Still  nearer  Delhi,  an  inde- 
pendent prince  held  his  court  at  Jounpore,  and  supported  it 
from  the  revenues  of  Oude.  The  victory  of  Baber,  therefore, 
only  gave  him  the  command  of  the  districts  to  the  north-west 
of  Delhi,  and  a  narrow  tract  of  land,  stretching  along  the 
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Jumna  to  Agra.  He  had  India  yet  to  conquer,  but  his  gene- 
rals shrunk  from  the  task,  and  entreated 'him  to  return  to  the 
cooler  and  more  genial  climate  6f  Afghanistan,  ^where  ihey 
might  enjoy  the  booly  they  had  acquired  at  Delhi  and  Agra. 
But  Baber  had  crossed  the  Indus,  not  simply  to  plunder  pro- 
vinces, but  to  found  an  empire,  and  he  tumounced  his  unalter- 
able resolution  to  continue  in  India,  and  pursue  His  career; 
at  the  same  time,  however,  he  panted  permission  to  all  those 
to  return  "Who  preferred  ease  to  glory.  "His  >ardour  Bubdued 
their  reluctance,  and  only  one  of  hisgenerals  avafled^  himself 
of  this  privilege,  and  he  and  his  soWiers- were  dismissed  »with 
honour,  and  laden  with-wesilfh,  in^the'hope  of  inducing  others 
to  resort  toBaber's  standard.  In  the  eourse  bf  *founnoirths 
after  the  battle  of  Pahiput,  all  "the  country  "held  by.Ibiabiai 
Lodi'had'been  secured,  and  the  rev61ted  kingdom  of  Jounpore 
brought  xmxier  subjection. 

Defeat  of  Baos  ^^  ^  more  'formidable  enemy  mow  appeared 'in 
Srmga,i827.  the  "field.  Raua  Sunga,  the  Hajpoot  prince  of 
Chittore,  and  at  this  time  the  most  powetf ul  of  all  the  sove- 
reigns north  of  the  Nerbudda,  elated  by  a  recent  triumph 
over  the  king  of  Malwa,  espoused  the  xause  of  the  dethroned 
dynasty  of  Delhi.  Ail  the  princes  of  Rajpootana  ranged 
tiiemBelves  imder  'his  banner,  and  'he  advanced' witti  100,000 
men  to  drive  Baber  back  across  the  Indus.  The  fipstcoriflict 
took  place  at  Futtehpore  Sikri,  where^the  advanced  guard  Of 
the  Moguls  was  totally  routed  by  the  'Rajpoots.  Many  of 
Saber's  troops  en^this  deserted  their  colours,  «ome  even-went 
over  to  the  enemy,  and  sQbwere  dispirited.  Accustomed  as 
he  had  been  to  dangers  for  thirty  ^years, 'this  extraordinary 
peril  staggered  him,  but  he  never  despaired.  'He  «tateB  in 
his  memoirs  that  in  this  emergency 'he  repented  of  his  ^ns, 
and  detenriined  to  reform  his  life ;  fhat'he' foreswore  the -use 
of  wine,  and  broke  uphis  gold  and  silver  cups,  and  distributed 
their  value  among  the  poor.  He  res61ved  to-B^low'his^bcard 
to  grow  like  a  true  Musuhnan,  untt  promiBdd,  if  God  gave 
him  the  victory,  to  remit  the  stamp  tax  to  the  faithful. 
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Ammttted  hy  ius  example,  his  generals  took  an  oath  on  the 
Euoran  to  conquer  or  to  die.  In  this  fever  of  enthusiasm 
Balser  led  them  against  the  enemy,  and  by  the  aid  of  his 
poweifnl  artillery  obtained  a  signal  victory,  whidi  ocnnpletely 
tafofceithe  power  of  ^Chittore.  He  oetebrated  his  suoochb  by 
ODiittlructing  a^  I^Tiaimd  of  the  heads  of 'the  6iain,.and  assoBiing 
the  title  of  Ohazee,  or  champixia  of  lihe^faith. 
on^nMtof  The  next  year  Baber  attac&ed'Ohimdeiee,  ^eM 

^^^  by  Jiiedni  Roy,  whose  h»taiy,  incwmecstionwith 
BChsr,]8».  tihe  Mngdoms  of  Gnsserat  andijdalwn  has  besn 
already  related.  Findii^  his  position  mrtsnable,  he  and  his 
Bajpoots  devoted  Itemselves  to  death  with  the  usual  cere- 
wsmBOy  and  rcnhed  with  fcenay  xm  the  Mogul  swords.  Those 
who  mirvived  the  onset  put'  themselves  to  death.  In  the 
following  year,  Boher  extended  his  authority  overfChide  and 
rauih  Behac.  J^nt  his  constitution,  which  had.  been  gradually 
imfexRed  by  long  indulgence,  was  worn  out  by  these  severe 
exertions  in  an  uncongenial  climate.  So  active  had  been  his 
life, that  for  thirty^eigbt  years  he  had  never. kept  the  fesa$t 
j^^^  ^  of  iiie  iltemzan  twice  in  the  same  piaoe.    Hedied 

Bi*er,^atQ.  fft  Agra  in  1530,  at  the  age  of  fifty,  and  his 
kis  diancter.  j^jugigg  y^^eite  cooveyed  to  Cabul  and  interred  .in  a 
boant^ul  spot  which  he  had  himself  selected  for  his  tomb. 
Xhe^sm^le  .and  chaste  momiment  raised  over  his  gmve  ecm- 
ioraed to  attract  admiratiDn  three  centuries. after  his  death. 
AflM^g  the  MahoDiedan  princes  of  India,  no  monarch  is  held 
m  higher  estinntion  than  Baber.  His  career  (exhibited  that 
romantic  spirit  of  adventure  of  which  nafions  are  always 
^ond.  His  peisonal  courage  bordeted  obq  rashness ;  his 
activity  was  ahnost  fabulous.  While  .labomi»g  under  a 
wasting  >  disease  he  rode  a  hnndied  aad  sixty  miles  in  two 
days,  and  swam  across  the  Ganges.  He  weaat,  howevei^, 
mthor  A  valmnt  soldier  than  a  great  geneiai,  aiad  he  lost 
neaziy  as  mairy  battles  as  he  won ;  but.he  never  lost  iieart, 
md'was  as  bnoysi^. after  a  defeat  as  afters  victory.  Amidst 
ailttiie  hmi&e  <4>f  war^  he  found  time  for  the  cultivatkm  of 
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literature,  and  his  Persian  poetry  has  been  always  admired 
for  its  elegance.  The  little  leisure  he  enjoyed  from  the 
labours  of  the  field,  he  devoted  to  the  construction  of  aque- 
ducts, reservoirs,  and  other  works  of  public  utility.  There  is 
no  Indian  prince  with  whose  individual  character  we  are  so 
familiar,  and  this  is  owing  to  his  own  vivid  delineation  of  it 
in  the  volume  of  personal  memoirs  he  compiled,  in  which  he 
records  his  transgressions  with  so  much  candour,  and  his 
repentance  with  so  much  sincerity,  and  recounts  his  friend- 
ships with  so  much  cordiality,  that  in  spite  of  all  his  failings 
he  becomes  an  object  of  personal  esteem. 
„  Humayoon  succeeded  his  father  at  the  close  of 

Humayoon 

•iioceeds  to  the  1530,  but  the  first  incident  in  his  reign  exhibited 
throne,  1530.  ^^^  easiness  of  disposition  to  which  his  subse- 
quent misfortunes  were  chiefly  to  be  attributed.  His  brother, 
Kamran,  the  governor  of  Cabul  and  Candahar,  hesitated  to 
acknowledge  his  authority,  and  Humayoon,  not  only  con- 
sented to  resign  these  provinces  to  him,  but  added  the  Punjab 
also.  By  this  injudicious  act  he  was  deprived  of  the  means 
of  recruiting  his  army  from  the  countries  beyond  the  Indus, 
a  loss  which  was  severely  felt  in  proportion  as  Baber's  vete- 
rans died  out,  and  Humayoon  was  obliged  to  depend 
on  the  troops  he  could  enlist  in  Hindostan.  In  the  third 
year  of  his  reign,  Humayoon  became  involved  in  hostilities 
with' Bahadoor  Shah.  This  impetuous  prince  who  ascended 
the  throne  at  the  age  of  twenty,  was  incessantly  engaged 
KingofGuze-  ^  aggressive  wars  during  the  eleven  years 
tat  defeated,  of  his  reign.  He  had  subjugated  the  inde- 
pendent kingdom  of  Malwa,  and  annexed  it  to 
his  own  dominions.  He  had  compelled  the  kings  of  Ahmed- 
nugur  and  Beder  to  do  him  personal  homage.  He  had  added 
the  ancient  and  venerable  city  of  Oojein  to  his  conquests, 
and  sacked  the  city  of  Chittore,  in  the  defence  of  which 
32,000  Rajpoots  are  said  to  have  fallen.  Humayoon  demanded 
the  surrender  of  a  fugitive  conspirator,  which  was  haughtily 
refused,  on  which  he  marched  at  once  into  the  countrj. 
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Bahadoor  Shah  had  planted  his  anny  in  an  entrenched  camp 
at  Mandishore,  trusting  to  his  fine  artillery,  manned  by  Por- 
tuguese gunners. and  commanded  by  Roomy  Khan,  originally 
a  Turkish  slave,  but  now  the  first  engineer  oflScer  in  Indian 
Humayoon  besieged  the  camp  for  two  months,  cut  off  its 
supplies,  and  reduced  the  king  to  such  straits,  that  he  was 
obliged  to  fly,  and  eventually  to  take  refuge  in  Diu,  the  most 
remote  harbour  in  the  peninsula  of  Guzerat. 
Hnmayoon*8  Humayoou  immediately  overran  the  province, 

5^^jJ^^  and  proceeded  against  the  fortress  of  Chumpanere, 
1535.  in  which  the  accumulated  wealth  of  the  dynasty 

was  deposited.  With  only  three  hundred  select  troops,  he 
climbed  up  the  perpendicular  rock  on  which  it  was  built .  by 
means  of  steel  spikes,  and  mastered  it  by  an  exhibition  of 
heroism  which  rivalled  the  exploits  of  his  father.  The  gal- 
lantry of  his  oflScers  and  soldiers  was  rewarded  with  as  much 
gold  and  silver  as  they  could  heap  on  their  shields.  But  his 
further  progress  was  arrested  by  the  necessity  of  returning 
to  Agra,  to  arrest  the  progi'ess  of  Shere  Khan.  On  his 
retirement,  Bahadoor  Shah  again  took  the  field  and  regained 
his  kingdom  as  rapidly  as  he  had  lost  it ;  but  he  did  not  long 
enjoy  it.  While  at  Diu,  he  had  negotiated  with  the  Portu- 
guese for  three  hundred  Europeans  to  assist  him  in  recovering 
his  kingdom,  and  in  return  granted  them  permission  to 
establish  a  factory  at  that  port.  They  began  immediately  to 
Hurround  it  with  a  wall,  the  rudiments  of  a  fortification,  and 
brought  up  a  fleet  to  protect  the  progress  of  the  work. 
Bahadoor  Shah  had  all  the  native  horror  of  European  intrusion. 
Tragic  death  of  *^^  ^^  determined  to  prevent  the  completion  of 
ikuiadoorShah,  the  work.  He  proceeded  on  board  the  admiral's 
ship,  and  invited  liim  and  his  officers  to  an  enter- 
tainment at  which  he  had  laid  a  plot  to  assassinate  them.  The 
admiral,  it  appears,  was  equally  anxious  to  obtain  possession 
of  the  king's  person.  An  affray  ensued  in  which  the  king 
lost  his  life,  by  accident,  according  to  the  Portuguese  his- 
torians, by  ti-eachery,  if  we  are  to  believe  the  Mahoraedans. 

H 
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^  .     ^  Shere  Khan,  yiho  now  appears  on  the  scenes  ivan 

Origin  sod  pro- 

gravofSberB  one  of  the  most  distingaished  charactars  in  the 


annals  of  Mahomedan  India.  He  was  an  Afgiuui 
of  noble  birth,  of  the  tribe  of  Soor,  which  claimed  affinity 
with  the  kings  of  Ghore.  His  father  held  the  rank  of  a  con>- 
mander  of  600,  and  the  jaygeer  of  Sasseram,  in  Behar,  where 
Shere  Khan  was  bom.  At  an  eanrly  age  he  quitted  hds  home 
m  disgust,  and  enlisted  as  a  private  soldier  under  the  Mng  of 
Jonnpore,  but  at  the  same  time  endeavoured  to  store  hii^ 
mind  with  knowledge,  and  pr^)are  himself  by  study  for  future 
eminence.  A  long  series  of  adventures  in  which  he  was 
engaged  on  his  own  account  for  several  years,  ended  in  the 
occupation  of  Behar  and  the  siege  of  6our,  the  capital  of 
Bengal.  Humayoon  was  cecaUed  from  Guzerat  by  the  tidings 
of  his  alarming  progress,  and  moved  down  to  oppose  him  with 
a  large  army,  but  was  detained  six  months  beseiging  Ohunar, 
though  it  was  assaulted  by  the  floating  batteries  of  Boomy 
Khan,  whom  Himiayoon  had  alhired  to  his  service  after  the 
defeat  of  Bahadoor  Shah.  During  this  protracted  siege  Shere 
Khan  captured  Gour,  conquered  Bengal,  and  sent  the  king^ 
%ing  for  shelter  to  the  imperial  camp. 

Humayoon  As  Humayoou    entered  Bengal,   Shere  Khan 

ste^KhMat  ^^"^^  to.1iie  hilly  and  inaccessible  region  of  the 
Bnxar,  1639.  south-west,  and  deposited  his  famDy  and  treasunes 
in  the  i(xetre&B  of  Bhotas.  The  emperor  took  up  his  residence 
in  Gour,  then  in  the  zenith  of  its  grandeur,  and  on  the  eve  of 
its  decay.  When  the  rains  set  in,  the  delta  of  the  Gangen 
became  a  sheet  of  water,  and  the  gi«at  army  of  Humayoon 
was  reduced  by  disease  and  desertions.  Me  was  constrained 
to  retreat  with  his  dispirited  troops  towards  the  capital,  ipv^ere 
his  brothers  were  beginning  to  take  advaixtage  of  his  diffi- 
culties and  to  mtrigue  for  the  throne.  Shere  Khan  hdw 
issued  from  his  fastnesses,  interrupted  the  progress  of  Hmooa- 
yoon^s  force,  and  after  cutting  up  a  detaduooent  at  Monghir, 
oarae  up  with  the  main  army  at  Buxar.  At  a  time  when 
1  very  moment  was  precious,  Humayoon  wasted  two  months 
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in  ooDstrncting  a  bridge  aaroes  the  Ganges.  Before  it  was 
completed,  he  was  attacked  and  completely  defeated  by  his 
TwsX,  who  now  aasmoed  the  tide  of  Shere  Shah,  and  openly 
dspued  to  the  empire. 

AoMvoon  Humayoon  at  length  reached  Agra,  and  extin- 

!^fli«^!^^  guished  the  hostile  schemes  of  his  brothers. 
tb&iQduB,  1540.  Ei^t  months  were  passed  in  assembling  an  army 
for  the  great  straggle  with  his  formidable  rival,  who  employed 
this  period  in  subjugating  and  organizing  Bengal.  The  two 
annies  met  in  the  nei^bourhood  of  Gunouj,  and  Humayoon 
experienced  a  seoond  and  more  fatal  defeat.  He  fled  from 
the  field  of  battle  to  Agra,  pursued  by  Share  Shah,  and  had 
barely  time  to  removo  his  family  to  Delhi.  From  thence  he 
was  driven  to  Lahore,  where  his  brother,  instead  of  affording 
him  an  asylum,  hastened  to  make  his  peace  with  the  victor, 
and  was  showed  to  retire  to  his  territories  beycmd  the  Indus. 
Thus  fell  the  kingdom  which  Baber  had  established,  and  not 
a  vestige  of  Mogul  sovereignty  remained  in  India  at  the  end 
of  fourteen  years.  The  throne  of  Delhi  was  restored  to  the 
Afghans.  Humayoon  made  the  best  of  his  way  with  his 
few  remaining  adherents  to  Sinde,  where  he  spent  eighteen 
months  in  fruitless  negotiations  with  its  chiefs.  He  then 
resolved  to  throw  himself  on  the  protection  of  Maldeo,  the 
powerful  Rajpoot  prince  of  Marwar,  but  on  af^oaching  the 
capital,  found  the  raja  more  disposed  to  betray  than  to  succour 
him.  The  wretched  emperor  endeavoured  to  cvo&b  the  desert 
to  Amercote,  and  was  subjected  to  incredible  hardships  during 
the  march.  The  son  of  Maldeo,  eager  to  revenge  the  intru- 
sion of  the  emperor  juxd  the  slaughter  of  kine  in  his  territories, 
puTsned  him  with  the  utmost  rigour.  At  length  Humayoon 
reached  Amercote  with  only  seven  mounted  attendants,  and 
it  was  in  these  wretched  circumstances  that  his  queen,  who 
had  nobly  shared  with  him  all  the  disasters  of  this  journey, 
BMiofADwr,  S^^^  '^^"^  ^  ^  ®^^»  afterwards  ike  illustrious 
IMS.  '  Akbar,  destined  to  raise  the  Mogul  empire  toihc 

pinnacle   of  greatness.     After  another  series  of  reverses, 

H  2 
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Humayoon  was  obliged  to  quit  India,  and  seek  an  asylum 
at  Candahar, 

Five  years*  Leaving  Humayoon  across  the  Indus,  we  turn 

SfS^s^  to  the  progress  of  Shere  Shah,  who  now  mounted 
1540-1545.  '  the  throne  of  Delhi,  and  estabhshed  the  Soor 
dynasty.  While  he  was  combating  the  emperor,  Bengal  re- 
volted, as  a  matter  of  course,  but  was  speedily  reduced  to 
subjection.  In  1542  he  conquered  the  province  of  Malwa, 
and  in  the  succeeding  year  reduced  the  fortress  of  Eaisin, 
remarkable  for  its  unfathomable  antiquity,  and  for  the  honour 
of  having  been  erected,  according  to  local  tradition,  by  the 
great  national  hero  of  the  Ramayun.  It  was  here  that  his 
reputation  was  tarnished  by  the  only  stain  ever  attached  to 
it.  The  Hindoo  garrison  had  surrendered  on  terms,  but  the 
Mahomedan  doctors  assured  him  that,  according  to  the  pre- 
cepts of  the  Koran,  no  faith  was  to  be  kept  with  infidels,  and 
the  infidels  were,  therefore,  slaughtered  almost  to  a  man.  In 
1544  Shere  invaded  Marwar  with  80,000  men.  It  was  de- 
fended by  a  body  of  50,000,  and  by  its  own  sterility.  Through 
the  artifice  of  letters  intended  to  be  intercepted,  he  contrived 
to  raise  suspicions  regarding  his  chiefs  in  the  mind  of  the 
raja,  and  thus  induced  him  to  retire  from  the  contest;  but 
one  chief,  indignant  at  this  distrust,  fell  on  the  emperor's 
force  with  12,000  men  with  such  fury  as  to  expose  him  to 
the  greatest  peril;  and  the  emperor,  alluding  to  the  barrenness 
of  the  country,  said  that  "  he  had  nearly  lost  the  empire  for 
a  handful  of  millet."  Soon  after  the  capture  of  Chittore 
placed  Eajpootana  at  his  feet,  and  he  proceeded  to  the  attack 
His  death,  ^^  Caliujer,  one  of  the  strongest  fortresses  in 
1545,  and  Bundlccund,  but  was  killed  by  the  explosion  of  a 
magazine  as  he  was  superintending  the  batteries. 
Thus  prematurely  ended  the  career  of  Shere  Shah.  As 
he  inflicted  the  greatest  humiliation  on  the  Moguls,  the  his- 
torians of  their  party  have  treated  him  as  a  usurper,  and 
loaded  his  memory  with  obloquy.  But  his  right  to  the  throne 
was  as  valid  as  that  of  the  Tartar  adventurer  Baber,  and  iu 
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both  cases  it  was  equally  based  on  the  decision  of  the  sword. 
But  the  kingdom  which  he  gained  by  conquest,  he  governed 
with  the  greatest  beneficence,  and  the  brief  period  of  five 
years  in  wiiich  he  held  supreme  power,  is  the  most  brilliant  in 
the  annals  of  India.  He  was  a  man  of  consummate  ability, 
distinguished  not  less  by  his  military  exploits  than  by  the 
triumphs  of  his  civil  administration.  Though  incessantly 
engaged  in  the  field,  he  found  time  for  a  complete  reform  of 
every  branch  of  the  government,  and  his  civil  institutions 
survived  his  dynasty  and  became  the  model  of  those  of  Akbar. 
He  constructed  a  grand  trunk  road  from  the  banks  of  the 
Indus  to  the  bay  of  Bengal,  through  a  distance  of  2,000  miles, 
and  planted  it  with  trees,  and  adorned  it  with  wells  and 
caravanseras,  at  short  distances,  for  the  convenience  of  travel- 
lers, and  erected  mosques  for  the  benefit  of  the  devout.  He 
appears  to  have  been  the  first  prince  who  established  a 
mounted  post  for  the  conveyance  of  the  mails.  At  the  end 
of  three  centuries,  his  stately  mausoleum  of  Sasseram,  the 
place  of  his  birth  and  of  his  burial,  continues  to  recall  the 
remembrance  of  his  grandeur  and  his  glory  to  the  mind  of  the 
traveller. 

His  eldest  son  was  set  aside  by  the  nobles 

Beign  of  his  *' 

soniuid  for  imbecility,  and  his  second  son,  Jelal  Khan, 

nephew,  1654.  ^^^  raiscd  to  the  throne  under  the  title  of  Selim 
Shah.  After  quelling  a  dangerous  rebellion  by  his  prompti- 
tude and  vigour,  he  was  enabled  to  pass  nine  years  in  tran- 
quillity, indulging  his  hereditary  taste  for  public  works ;  and 
if  his  reign  had  extended  over  a  longer  period,  we  should 
probably  have  heard  little  or  nothing  of  a  Mogul  dynasty. 
It  was  the  profligacy  of  his  successor  that  brought  the  son 
of  Baber  again  to  India.  He  was  the  brother  of  Selim,  and 
after  having  murdered  his  son,  mounted  the  throne,  and  is 
generally  known  in  history  simply  by  the  name  of  Adili. 
He  was  remarkable  only  for  his  ignorance  and  prodigality, 
and  exhibited  all  those  purple-bom  vices  which,  in  India, 
presage  the  fall  of  a  dynasty.    But  the  ruin  of  this  royal 
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nenmsogtaiiu  hottBC  wBs  retarded  by  the  matchless  talents  of 
fheouoDe.  Hema,  a  Hitdoo,  origiiially  a  shopkeeper,  whose 
figtu-e  is  saidMbttt  only  by  Mogul  historians — ^to  have  been 
as  mean  as  his  origin.  Adili  ha^ng  exhausted  his  treasury 
by  profligate  waste,  began  to  resume  the  jaygeers  of  his 
Patan  nobles,  and  they  went  one  by  one  into  insurrection* 
Fu^  independent  sovereignties  weve  forthwith  estal)lished 
in  the  dominions  under  the  crown,  tifl  nothing  was  left,  to 
it,  exoept  some  of  the  distncts^  around  the  metropolis.  Hemu 
presented  a  bold  front  to  these  difficulties,  and  had  sue- 
ceeded  in  reducing  two  of  the  rebels^  when  the>  aspect  of 
B^irs  was.  at^  once  ichanged  by  the  appearance  of  Humayoon 
on  the  bankB  of  tiie^  Indus. 

Progt«m.of  We  left  this  pimce  a  refugee  at  Oandahar  in 

^^tiea^g  1543,  where  his  adverse  foartnne  still  continued 
indife  to    pursue,  him.    The   hostility    of   his    bBortdier 

obliged  him  to  retreat)  and  he.  sought  shelter  in  Persia, .  the 
throne  of  whicA  was  then  filled  by  Shah  Tamasp,  the 
second  of  the  Sophi  dynasty,  who  directed  that  he  should  be 
received  with  royal  hospitality  in  his  progress,  but  did  not 
condescend  to  give  him  an  interview  for  six  months.  The 
fugitive  prince  was  subjected  to  aU  the  humiliating  caprices  of 
a  dlBspot  and  a  bigot,  foo:  Tamasp  was  an  intolerant  Shea^ 
and  regarded  the:  Soonees  with  more  than  the  usual  measure 
of  polemical  hate.  His  f  a^^ier  had  invented  a  peculiar  cap — 
ihe  kuzelfoadi^-r-as  an  embfem  of  rdagious  distinction,  asnd 
Kumarpoon  was  reqiuired  to  plaee  it  on  his  head  in  the  pre- 
sence of  the  Persian, monarch,,  though  the  oouirtly  historiana 
of  the^  Mogul  dynasty  speak  with  nuich  reserve  on  this 
subject.  He  was  also  recfiHred  to  sign  an  engs^ement  to 
embrace  and  to  enforce  the  Shea  creed,  and  to  cede  tho 
frontier  provinces  of  Afghamstan  to  the  Persian  crown. 
The  Permian  monarch  then  furnished  him  with  a  body  of 
14i,000  hoarse,  with  whidi  he  marcdied  to  Candahar,  and  cap- 
tured it  aft^  a  siege  of  &re  months^  maknug  it  over,  with 
all  ^e  treasure  found  in  it,  to  Morad  Miraa,  tlie  Persian 
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prinoe.  On  Mb  deaith^  whidi  hAppened  soon  aiiasr^  Humajoon 
eotosed  the  ddj  9a  a  friend^  bat  put  the  greater  portion  of 
tha  PerakuEL.gafisBOA.to  the  Bword^  an  aot  of  -perMy  which  has 
Ibad  an  indel&le  stain  on  his  memorj.  Having  thus  obtained 
€(mQiHito£  pGaBessum  of  GandahaCy  he  niarchfid  to  Oabul  and 
^mmayx»n.  establiB&ed  his  authority  in  that  proTince,  but 
t&45.  had  to  maintain  a  protraoted  strug^  with  his 

brothers,  in  which  he  was  alternately  victorions  and  defeated. 
His  brother  Kamian  at  length  fell  into  his  hands,  and  to  his 
disgrace,  he  oedered  the  sight  of  the  unfortuoate  pnnce  to 
be  ezttnguisbfid. 

After -ten  years  of  incessant  warfare,  the  in- 


^moin^the  ^^^^^^dng  confnsion  at.  the  capital  of  India  tempted 
tiunui  1555.  If  umayoon  to  make  a  bold  stroke  to  regain  the 
thsone.  He  crossed'  the  Indus  in  1555,  and  obtained  a 
complete  victory  ower  Secunder  Sooc^  who  had  ususped  the 
m^eiial  anliiority  at  the  capital^  and  who  was  posted. a^ 
Sixfaind  with  a  body  of  80^000  men.  In  tins  battle  the  yoimg 
Akbar  gained  hi»  first  laarels.  Leaving  the  young  princtt  in 
tiie  Punjab  to  watch  themovemiaDia  of  the  usurps  Humayooa 
hastened  to  D^ttii^  and'  laaimted  the  throne  he  had  k>st 
fifteen  yecns  beiare«  Bat  before  he  could  recover  the  do^ 
mittifiBs  attsbsbed  to  it  hss  career  was  brought  to  a  close 
by  a.  fatal  aoeident.  Sixuionthfi  after  he  had  entered  iDeUu, 
\vh§e  descending:  the  stejps  of  his  Hbrapy,  he  heard  the 
muezzin's  call  to  prayer,  and  stopp^^d  tOirepeat  tiie  creeds  and 
isat  down.  As  he  endisttvoured  .to;  rise;^  le»uing  on  his  staffs 
Hia  death.  1556:  ** '^^ipP^^^  <^*^  the  pofishedtsteps,.  and  he  fell  over 
thet  pompet,  aad  four  dayer  alter  closed.  faiA 
chequered  life^  at  the  age  of  forty'^nine. 
Aof9eMi<mof  Akbar^  the  greatest  pnnce  of  the  dynaaty^  oC 

Akbaivi56e.  B&ber,  whose  genius  raised  the  emirire  of  ike 
Mogids  to  the  summit'  of  reno^Ru,  was.  only  thirteen  ynus 
and  thnee  montiis  of  age  w^n  the  deatii  of  Hum&yoon 
j^aoed  hitt  upon  the  throne,  which  he  continued  to<  adorn  Iod 
fifty  years.    H-e  was  the  contempc^ury  of  i^een  Elkaheth^ 
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his  reign  having  begun  two  years  before,  and  ended  two  years 
after  hers ;  and  thus,  by  a  memorable  coincidence,  this  period 
of  half  a  century  has  been  rendered  as  illustrious  in  the 
annals  of  England  as  of  India.  During  the  minority  of  Akbar, 
the  regency  continued  in  the  hands  of  Byram  Khan,  a  Turko- 
man, the  companion  of  Humayoon  in  all  his  vicissitudes,  and 
the  greatest  captain  and  statesman  of  the  age,  but  a  man  of 
austere  manners  and  stem  bigotry.  Hemu,  the  Hindoo 
general  of  Sultan  Adili,  was  employed  in  quelling  a  rebellion 
in  Bengal  when  he  heard  of  the  death  of  Humayoon,  and 
conceiving  fresh  hopes  from  that  event  deposited  the  emperor 
at  Chunar,  and  moved  up  with  an  army  of  30,000  men 
Defeat  of  which  was  swelled  to  100,000  as  he  advanced. 
Hemu,  1666.  Agra  and  Delhi  opened  their  gates  to  him,  and  so 
completely  were  the  commanders  in  Akbar's  army  confounded 
by  the  rapidity  of  his  successes,  that  they  entreated  their 
master  to  abandon  India  and  return  to  Afghanistan.  Byram 
alone  advised  an  immediate  and  vigorous  attack,  and  Akbar, 
though  only  a  stripling,  seconded  his  ardour.  The  two 
armies  met  at  Paniput,  and  the  destiny  of  India  was  a  second 
time  decided  on  that  field.  Hemu,  after  prodigies  of  valour, 
was  completely  defeated,  and  conducted,  bleeding  from  his 
wounds,  to  the  tent  of  Akbar.  Byram  urged  him  to  secure 
for  himself  the  religious  merit  of  slaying  an  infidel,  but  the 
generous  youth  refused  to  imbrue  his  hands  in  the  blood  of 
a  gallant  and  now  helpless  foe,  and  Byram  struck  off  the 
head  of  the  captive  with  one  stroke  of  his  scymetar. 
j^^^  It  was  the  military  talent  of  Byram,  and  tho 

ftu  of  Byram,  vigour  of  his  mcasures,  which  had  seated  Akbar  on 
^^^'  the  throne,  but  the  minister  had  grown  too  big  for 

a  subject.  So  great  indeed  was  his  power  and  influence  that 
for  four  years  after  his  accession,  Akbar  felt  himself  a  mere 
cypher  in  his  own  dominions.  Such  thraldom  was  intolerable 
to  a  high  spirited  prince,  and  when  he  had  reached  the  age  of 
eighteen  he  resolved  to  throw  off  the  yoke.  On  the  plea  of 
the  sudden  illness  of  his  mother,  he  repaired  abruptly  to  Delhi, 
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and  immediately  issued  a  proclamation  announcing  that  he 
had  taken  the  government  into  his  own  hands,  and  that  no 
orders  were  to  be  obeyed  but  those  which  issued  from  himself. 
Byram  felt  that  his  power  was  slipping  away,  and  endeavoured 
to  regain  it,  but  he  had  alienated  all  the  public  officers  by  his 
haughty  demeanour,  and  in  the  time  of  his  adversity  found 
that  he  was  without  a  friend.  He  retired  to  Nagore,  giving 
out  that  he  was  proceeding  on  pilgrimage,  but  he  lingered 
there  in  the  hope  of  receiving  some  gracious  message  from  his 
master,  Akbar,  however,  discharged  him  from  all  his  offices, 
and  requested  him  to  hasten  his  departure.  Stung  by  this 
indignity,  he  assembled  an  army,  and  marched  against  the 
imperial  troops.  He  was  signally  defeated,  and  constrained 
to  throw  himself  on  the  mercy  of  the  emperor.  As  the  fallen 
minister  entered  the  royal  tent,  with  his  turban  humbly  sus- 
pended on  his  neck,  and  cast  himself  at  the  feet  of  the  prince 
whom  he  had  cherished  from  his  cradle,  Akbar  hastened  to 
raise  him,  and  seated  him  on  his  right  hand,  investing  him 
with  a  robe  of  honour,  and  offering  him  the  choice  of  any 
post  in  the  empire.  The  pride  of  Byram,  who  had  been  the 
instrument  of  erecting  the  Mogul  throne  a  second  time  in 
India,  led  him  to  prefer  a  retreat  to  Mecca,  and  he  accordingly 
proceeded  to  the  sea  coast,  but  was  assassinated  on  the  route 
by  an  Afghan,  whose  father  he  had  put  to  death. 
.'      ^.  Akbar  was  now  his  own  master,  at  the  ap^eof 

Akbar  his  own       .    ,  ,  70 

master  at  eighteen,  but  he  was  surrounded  with  difficulties 
eighteen.  which  would  have  broken  a  spirit  of  less  energy. 

For  some  time  after  its  establishment,  the  dynasty  of  the 
Moguls  was  weaker  than  any  which  had  risen  to  power  since 
the  Mahomedans  first  crossed  the  Indus.  It  was  not  con- 
nected with  any  large  and  powerful  tribes  beyond  that  river, 
ready  to  support  the  progress  of  their  countrymen.  It  had  no 
resources  in  reserve.  Akbar's  army  was  simply  an  assembly 
of  mercenaries  drawn  together  by  the  hope  of  plunder  from 
the  various  countries  of  Central  Asia.  His  officers  were  only 
a  band  of  adventurers,  bound  to  his  family  by  no  ties  of  herc- 
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ditary  loyalty,  and  more  disposed  to  carve  out  kingdoms  for 
themaelves^  as  other  adventurers  had  done  for  five  cestmieev 
than  to  tmite  in  building  up  a  Mogul  empire.  Their  amIxEdosL 
had  beoEi  effeofcually  curbed  by  the  iron  deqpiotism  of  Bysam, 
but  blaeed  forth  on  his  removal,  the  effect  of  which  s«oi» 
became  visible  in  the  growth  of  disorders.  In  the  fourth  year 
of  his  reign,  Akbar  extended  his  authority  along  the  banks  of 
Bevoit  of  Ak-  *^  Granges  to  Jounpore ;  the  son  of  the  last  king,, 
liar's  genenisi  Adili,  advanced  to  recover  his  doxmnions,  and  waa 
defeated  by  Zeman  EJian,  but  that  general,  despifir- 
ing  the  youth  of  his  sovereign,  withheld  the  royal  share  of. 
the  booty,,  and  manifested  such  a  spirit  of  ind^)endence,  that 
Akbar  was  obliged  to  take  the  fidd,  aoid  reduce  him  ta 
obedieiftoe.  . 

Adam  Ehan^  another  of  Akbar's  generals,  was  sent  to  ^qaei* 
the  Afghans  from  Malwa,  but  after  defeating  their  genend>. 
he  detemnined  to  keep  the  fruits  of  hia  victoiy  to  himadf . 
Akbar  marcbed  against  him  in  person,  and  a(9ceptfid  his  sub^ 
mission,  but  he  soon  after  requited  this  leniiy  by  stabbing  the 
vizier  when  at  prayers  in  a  room  adjoining  that  oeeupied  la^ 
the  young  king.  For  this  atrodous  deed  Akbar  ordered  binr 
to  be<  thrown  headlo&g  into  the  Jumna.  AbdooUa  lEhan,  a 
hao^ty  Uzbek,  who  had  beea;  receive  into  the  Mogul  saniee,^ 
with  many  of  his  countrymen,  waa  then  entrusted  with  the 
government  of  Malwa,  but  within  a  twrivemonth  raised  ^'  the 
standard  of  revolt.''  Akbar  came  down  upon  him  with  prom|»- 
titnde,  and  drove  him  ignominiously  to  seek  shelter  in  the 
kingdom  of  Guzerat.  Thi&  event  created  great  discontent  ia 
the  minds  of  the  Uzbek  officers^  who  were  induced  by  ike  aorta 
of  Abdoolla  to  believe  that  Akbar  was  animated  with  a  heve* 
ditary  hatsed  of  their  tribe  and  had  formed  a  resolutioii  to 
disgrace  them.  The  spidt  of  disaffection  spiread  rapidly 
through  the  Mogul  amy.  Asof  Jab,  one  of  itsr  genends^  had 
been  sent  to  sd^jugate  the  little  BindeO'  prraeipality  of  d'oma 
on  the  Netbudda.  It  was  then  undear  the  regenejr  of  tke 
princess  Doorgawuttee,  renowned  no  less  for  her  beauty  i^mM 
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i«c«     jjB^r  valom.    She  led  her  anny  in  pecson  afirainst 

Hiikdoo  princess,  •/  jt  o 

ifisiL  tiiemTaaev^  aad  maiartadned  the 'Con^t  with  the 

gteaiest  beiroiflm  tili  she  received  a  wound  in  her  eye.    The 

txsEiopB)  ]ni(9stii;g  her  oenunaBd^  hegan  to  give  way,  when  she,  to 

wmd  falling  iotto  the  hands  of  the  eneony,  seized  the  weapon 

of  the  elephant  tdziyeir  and  plimged  it  in^o  her  own  bosom. 

Eter  eapioite  are  still  a  fayonsite  theme  with  the  Hindoo  bards. 

Tke  booty  obtained  by  this  capture  consisted  of  a  hundred 

jofSB  of  goldeoin,  independently  of  jewels  and  gold  and  sily^ 

images,  i^mI  Asof  Jah  appropriated  the  largest  portion  of  it  to 

his/owa  use  and  then  joined  the  hostile  confederacy,  which 

A0f«9^>inehided>  the  most  eminent  of  Akbar's  generak. 

^    ,^  ^  The  cbtn&rer  of  the  emperor  was  extreme.    It 

Revolt  of  ^  ,     *.        1        ,  , 

joamifB  bxotfcei^  was  as-  mocB  a  struggle  for  the  throne,  as  the 

^^^^  bstHeiof  Paniput,  and  the  question  at  issue  was, 

wk^tber  the  empire  should  be  Mogul  or  Uzbek.  Akbar's 
detachments  were  repeatedly  defeat^^  but  he  maintained  the 
oanflict  with  unflinchmg  resolution  for  two  years.  Just  at 
this  critical  juncture,  his  brother  Hakim  u&gratefuUy  took 
adbrantage  of  his  embarrasSBients,  and  endeaTOUjred  to  wrest 
the  province  of  Lahore  from  thecrown^  Akbar  was  oUiged  to 
quit  the  piorsoit  of  the*  Uzbeks  to  meet  this  new  revolt, 
wisbh,  however,  he  sucoeeded  in  crushiing  at  once.  On  his 
return  to  the  south,  he  foimd  that  the  revolted  generals  had 
obtai»ed  possesdon  of  the  districts  of  .AHahabad  and  Oude, 
and  were  preparing  ta  advance  on  the  capitad.  The  rains  had 
set  in,  when  all  militaiy  operations  are  generally  suspended ; 
bi^>  he  did  not  hemtate  to  march  against  them,  and  by  the 
pBomptitude  and  vigour  of  his  attack,  completely  broke  the 
BtPG»gth  of  the  confederacyv  and,  at  the  age  of  twenty-five, 
bad  the  happiness  of  seeing  his  authority  firmly  established 
Akbar'  autho  ^^^'o^^^o**  ^^  doBQMiaons.  Nothing  gives  us  a 
ii«f«iHfeita>  high^  idea  of  the  real  greatness  of  Akbar'Jd 
bUiiMd,ifi67.  character,  thaa  the  conflict  which^  at  so  early  an 
age,  he  soecessfully  maintained  against  his-  own  mutinous 
troops  and  officers. 
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Baber,  with  a  liberality  of  spirit  foreign  to  every  preceding 
conqueror,  had  determined  to  strengthen  his  government  by 
Matrimonial  matrimonial  alliances  with  the  Hindoos.  He  en- 
tbe*B^iJ(S'^  couraged  his  son  Humayoon  to  espouse  a  daughter 
princes.  of  Bhugwan  Dass,  the  raja  of  Jeypore.     Akbar, 

following  his  father's  example,  allied  himself  with  the  same 
house,  as  well  as  with  the  ruling  family  of  Marwar,  or 
Joudhpore.  At  the  same  time  he  conferred  an  office  of  high 
dignity  at  his  court  on  the  raja  of  Jeypore.  Thus  the  purest 
Hindoo  blood  was  mingled  with  that  of  the  Mahomedan  con- 
querors, and  the  princes  of  Rajpootana  gloried  in  these 
imperial  alliances  as  conferring  additional  dignity  on  their 
families.  But  the  orthodox  house  of  Chittore,  wrapped  up 
in  its  religious  pride  and  exclusiveness,  disdained  any  such 
connection,  and  even  excommunicated  the  rajas  of  Jeypore  and 
Marwar;  though  Bappa,  the  founder  of  that  family,  con- 
sidered by  his  countrymen  as  the  "  sun  of  Hindoo  dignity," 
married  Mahomedan  wives  without  number,  and  left  a  hundred 
and  thirty  circumcised  children. 

Akbar,  having  reduced  his  military  aristocracy  to  sub- 
mission, determined  to  chastise  the  raja  of  Chittore  for  having 
Attack  on  th  ^^^^  cncouragemcnt  to  the  king  of  Malwa.  The 
rtjja  of  Chittore.  throue  was  then  filled  by  Oody  Sing,  the  degene- 
^^^'  rate  son  of  the  renowned  Bana  Sunga.    On  the 

approach  of  the  Moguls,  he  fled  to  the  hills,  and  left  the 
defence  of  his  capital  to  Jeymul,  the  Rajpoot  chief  of  Bednore, 
esteemed  by  his  countrymen  the  bravest  of  the  brave.  Akbar, 
with  a  powerful  artillery,  made  his  approaches  in  the  most 
scientific  mode,  closely  resembUng  the  practice  of  modem 
Europe.  The  siege  of  Chittore  was  protracted* by  the  genius 
and  valour  of  Jeymul,  but  he  was  at  length  slain  by  a  bolt 
from  the  bow  of  Akbar,  while  inspecting  the  ramparts.  His 
death  deprived  the  garrison  of  all  confidence,  and  they  deter- 
mined to  sell  their  lives  as  dear  as  possible.  The  women 
threw  themselves  on  the  funeral  pile  of  the  raja,  and  the  men 
rushed  frantically  on  the  weapons  of  the  Moguls,  and  perished 
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to  the  number  of  8,000.    With  that  generosity  of  character 

which  distinguished  Akbar,  he  erected  a  statue  to  the  memory 

of  his  heroic  foe  in  the  most  conspicuous  place  of  his  palace 

at  Delhi.     The  fall  of  Chittore — ^which  from  that 

Capture  and 

abandonment  of  pcriod  was  abandoned  for  the  new  capital,  Oody- 
Chittore,  1568.  ^^e,  Called  by  the  founder  after  his  own  name — 
was  considered  the  most  fatal  blow  which  had  fallen  for 
ages  on  that  royal  house.  The  remembrance  of  this  event 
has  been  perpetuated  throughout  India  by  a  most  remarkable 
practice.  Akbar  estimated  the  golden  ornaments  taken  from 
the  Eajpoots  at  seventy-four  maunds  and  a-half.  The  nu« 
morals,  74^,  were  therefore  deemed  accursed.  The  Rajpoots, 
and  more  particularly  the  Marwarees,  are  now  the  largest 
and  most  enterprizing  mercantile  community  in  India,  and 
their  commercial  correspondence  bears  the  impress  of  these 
figures,  signifying  that  "  the  sin  of  the  slaughter  of  Chittore 
is  invoked  on  any  one  who  violates  the  secrecy  of  the  letter." 
The  practice  has  now  become  universal  throughout  India. 
Conquest  of  Akbar's  next  enterprize  was  one  of  greater 

ooaent,  1572,  magnitude.  The  province  of  Guzerat,  enlarged 
by  the  conquests  of  Bahadoor  Shah  about  forty  years  before 
this  period,  and  enriched  by  maritime  commerce,  was  estimated 
to  yield  a  revenue  of  five  crores  of  rupees,  and  to  be  equal 
to  the  support  of  200,000  troops ;  but  it  had  been  a  prey  to 
faction  since  his  death.  Four  weak  and  profligate  monarchs 
had  filled  the  throne  in  thirty-six  years.  The  distraction  of 
the  kingdom  had  been  increased  by  the  arrival  of  the  Mu^zas, 
as  they  are  styled  by  the  native  historians,  a  family  connected 
with  Akbar  by  the  ties  of  blood,  who  had  revolted  against  his 
authority,  and,  having  been  driven  out  of  his  dominions, 
transferred  their  intrigues  to  Guzerat.  Etimad  Khan,  origi- 
nally a  Hindoo  slave,  who  now  managed  the  government  in 
the  name  of  Mozuffer  the  Third,  seeing  no  other  mode  of 
quelling  the  factions  in  the  country,  invited  Akbar  to  take 
possession  of  it.  The  emperor  proceeded  with  a  powerful 
army  to  Puttun,  where  that  feeble  monarch  advanced  to  meet 
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him,  and  reeigned  J;us  crown  without  an  effort ;  and  Guzcxat, 
after  two  centuries  and  a-half  of  independence,  was  again 
aanesed  to  the  crown  of  DelhL  As  soon,  however,  as  Akbar 
mourned  to  his  oa^tal  with  a  large  portion  of  his  army,  MuYa 
Hussein,  the  most  turbulent  of  the  brotheors,  raised  a  new 
revolt,  and  the  inaperial  generals  were  reduced  to  great 
straits,  and  obliged  to  act  on  the  defensive.  The  cain^  had 
set  in,  but  Akbar  was  ^eady  for  action  at  all  seasons.  He 
kmnediately  die^tched  a  force  of  2,000  choioe  cavalry  from 
Agra,  and  followed  it  with  300  of  his  own  guaids,  marciung, 
in  that  season,  no  less  than  four  kundfed  and  fifty  nules  in 
mne  days.  The  rapidity  and  vigour  ^f  bis  mavescb^its  ccm*- 
founded  the  rebels ;  they  suffered  a  signal  ^feat,  and  the 
subjugation  of  the  province  was  ceni^leted. 

The  attention  of  Akbar  was  next  directed  to  -the 

Onssacon-  r»     t»  i     ^  *.  .  ,  . 

unaredbythe  rccovery  of  Ben^l,  but  before  narrating  4his 
Afghans,  1660.  expedition,  it  is  necesaaiy  to  advert  to  the  for- 
tunes of  the  neighbouring  kingdom  of  Qeissa.  That  country 
had  been  governed  by  l^e  family  of  the  G»ju*putees,  or  lords 
of  the  elephant,  from  a  very  remote  period  of  Hindoo 
history.  About  400  years  before  the  time  under  reviewy  the 
throne  was  occupied  by  the  dynasty  of  the  Ghinga4xu^sus. 
The  princes  of  this  race  expended  the  reveaues  of  the  -^ooontry 
in  the  erection  of  the  most  magnificent  temples,  and  extended 
their  authority  from  the  river  Hooghly  to  the  Godav^ry, 
and  on  one  occasion  carried  their  arms  as  far  south  as  Con- 
jeveram,  in  the  vicinity  of  Madras.  A  little  before  the  period 
of  Akbar's  accession,  the  kiiig  of  Golcooda,  who  was  endea- 
vouring to  extend  his  power  over  lihe  Hindoo  tribes  €a  the 
sea  coast,  attacked  the  king  of  Orissa,  Mooband  Rao,  the  last 
of  his  race ;  at  the  same  time,  Soliman,  the  king  of  Bengal, 
sent  his  general  Kala-pahar  with  a  large  body  of  Afghan 
<^valry,  to  invade  it  from  the  north.  The  valour  of  the  raja 
was  of  little  avail;  he  was  defeated  and  slain  in  1558,  and 
this  venerable  Hindoo  monarchy,  which  bad  never  before  felt 
1^6  shock  of  a  Mahomedan  invasion,  was  extinguished,  and 
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liie  Afghans  parcelled  the  country  out  in  jaygeers  among 
tfaemBelves.  The  native  inhabitants,  who  had  enjoyed  the 
iiaii£stcirbed  exerdse  of  their  religion  from  time  immemorial, 
wBTe  now  to  taste  the  bitterness  of  persecution.  Kala-pahar 
was  a  brahmin  by  birth,  but  had  embraced  the  religion  of  the 
Prophet  to  obtain  the  hand  of  a  princess  of  Gour,  and  now 
became  a  relentless  oppressor  of  his  former  creed.  So  terrific 
^d  lie  appear  to  the  Hindoos,  that  it  was  popularly  reported 
that  the  legs  and  aims  of  the  idols  dropped  off  at  the  sound 
of  Ms  awful  kettle-drum.  He  made  every  effort  to  root  out 
ffindooism ;  he  persecuted  the  priests,  and  confiscated  the  reli- 
gions endowments  which  had  accumulated  during  twenty 
generations  of  devout  monarchs ;  he  pulled  down  the  temples, 
and  erected  mosques  with  the  materials,  and  seized  the  image 
of  Jugunnath,  which  he  committedto  the  flames  on  the  banks 
of  the  Ganges. 

Akbar  invades  The  attention  of  Akbar  was  drawn  to  Bengal, 
BenisBi,  1M6.  e^en  while  he  was  engaged  in  the  subjugation  of 
Guaerat.  Under  ihe  successor  of  Shere  Shah,  the  Afghan 
governor  had  assumed  independence,  and  four  kings  reigned 
in  Bengal  during  a  period  of  thirty  years,  of  whom  the  most 
distinguiBhed  was  Soliman,  the  conqueror  of  Orissa.  In  the 
height  of  his  prosperity,  he  had  the  wisdom  to  ac^owledge 
ihe  supremacy  of  the  emperor.  But  his  successor,  Daood 
Khan,  a  debauchee  and  a  coward,  who  ascended  the  throne 
in  1573,  finding  himself  at  the  head  of  an  army  which  was 
estimated,  by  oriental  exaggeration,  at  140,000  infantry, 
46,000  cavahy,  and  20,000  guns  of  all  sizes,  considered 
himself  a  match  for  Akbar,  and  while  he  was  engaged  in 
Ghizerat  attacked  and  captured  a  fort  above  ^haszeepore.  Akbar 
immediately  ordered  a  large  army  to  pwceed  to  the  con- 
quest of  Bengal.  Ghazeepore,  which  was  strongly  garrisoned, 
submitted  after  a  brave  resistance,  and  the  king  fled  to  Orissa, 
where  he  made  one  bold  stand  for  his  throne.  He  was  de- 
feated, but  allowed  to  retain  Orissa,  as  a  feudatory  of  Delhi. 
The  year  after,  on  the  withdrawal  of  a  portion  of  the  imperial 
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troops,  he  invaded  Bengal,  but  was  defeated  and  slain,  and 
his  head  sent  to  the  emperor.  With  Daood  Khan,  in  1576, 
terminated  the  line  of  Afghan  kings  in  Bengal,  who  had 
reigned  in  succession  over  it  for  two  himdred  and  thirty-six 
years.  During  the  sovereignty  of  these  foreigners,  not  only 
was  every  ofl&ce  of  value  bestowed  on  their  countrymen,  but 
the  whole  of  the  land  was  parcelled  out  among  them  in 
jaygeers,  and  the  natives  of  the  country  were  employed  only 
as  managers,  or  cultivators,  of  the  estates. 

The  jaygeers  of  the  discomfited  Afghans  were 
Mogul  offlcerB,  scizcd  by  the  victorious  Mogul  oflBcers.  Akbar 
^^^^'  was  resolved,  however,   to  introduce  the  same 

fiscal  economy  into  Bengal  which  he  had  established  in  other 
provinces.  But  when  his  revenue  oflScers  called  on  the  Mogul 
jaygeerdars  to  account  for  the  revenues  they  collected,  and 
to  furnish  a  muster  of  the  troops  they  were  bound  to  main- 
tain, they  rose  in  a  body  in  Bengal  and  Behar,  and  30,000  of 
Akbar's  finest  cavalry  appeared  in  arms  against  him.  His 
new  conquest  was  for  the  time  lost,  and  the  spirit  of  dis- 
affection spread  to  the  neighbouring  province  of  Oude. 
Finding  it  difficult,  in  this  emergency,  to  trust  any  of  his 
Mogul  officers,  he  sent  an  army  of  Rajpoots,  under  the  cele- 
brated Hindoo  raja  Toder  Mull,  who  succeeded  in  giving  a 
severe  blow  to  the  revolt;  but  the  war  languished  for  a 
time,  and  was  terminated  by  Azim  Khan,  whose  success  was 
owing  as  much  to  the  offer  of  a  compromise,  as  to  the  vigour 
of  his  arms.  The  Afghans  in  Orissa  took  advantage  of  this 
confusion,  and  recovered  their  footing  in  the  lower  provinces 
of  Bengal.  The  great  Rajpoot  rajah  Man  Sing,  the  near 
relative  of  the  emperor,  was  sent  to  quell  this  formidable 
revolt,  which  was  not  effected  without  great  difficulty ;  and 
it  was  not  till  the  year  1592,  after  a  dozen  battles  and  seven- 
teen years  of  conflict,  that  the  authority  of  Akbar  was  con* 
clusively  estabUshed  in  a  province  which,  a  century  and  a 
haK  later,  was  at  once  and  finally  conquered  by  Olive  in  one 
decisive  action.  ' 
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Destniction  of  It  was  a  short  time  previous  to  the  invasion 
Gout,  dr.  1660.  ^f  Bengal  by  Akbar,  that  the  ancient  city  of  Gour 
was  depopulated  and  abandoned,  after  having  existed  more 
than  twenty  centuries.  It  was  admirably  situated  on  the 
confines  of  Bengal  and  Behar  for  the  government  of  both 
these  provinces ;  it  had  been  the  capital  of  a  hundred  kings, 
by  whom  it  was  successively  adorned  with  the  most  superb 
edifices.  It  extended  along  the  banks  of  the  Ganges,  and 
was  defended  from  the  encroachments  of  the  river  by  a  stone 
embankment,  not  less  than  fifteen  miles  in  length.  This 
magnificent  city,  the  seat  of  wealth  and  luxury,  was  suddenly 
humbled  to  the  dust  by  some  pestilential  disease,  which  has 
never  been  satisfactorily  explained.  The  estabUshments  of 
government  were  transferred,  in  the  first  instance,  to  Tondah, 
and  then  to  Rajmahl. 

conqnertof  The  next  important  event  in  the  reign  of  Akbar 

Cashmere,  1587.  ^g^g  ^jj^  conqucst  of  Cashmcre,  by  his  brother-in- 
law,  the  raja  of  Jeypore,  when  the  Mahomedan  king  of  that 
province  was  enrolled  among  the  nobles  of  the  court,  and  this 
lovely  valley,  the  paradise  of  Asia,  became  the  summer  retreat 
of  the  emperors  of  Delhi.  The  attempt  which  Akbar  was 
required  to  make,  soon  after,  to  curb  the  highland  tribes 
around  the  plain  of  Peshawur,  proved  far  more  arduous. 
These  wild  mountaineers,  of  whom  the  Eusufzies  and  the 
Khyberees  were  the  most  considerable  and  most  turbulent, 
had  been  for  ages  the  plague  of  every  successive  ruler  of  the 
province.  It  was  their  hereditary  belief  that  the  fastnesses 
of  the  mountains  had  been  bestowed  on  them  by  the  Creator, 
to  enable  them  to  levy  contributions  on  the  industry  of  the 
plains.  Every  form  of  conciliation  and  coercion  had  been 
employed  in  vain  to  restrain  their  inroads.  On  this  occasion 
Akbar  sent  an  army  against  them,  under  the  joint  command 
of  his  foster  brother,  and  his  great  personal  friend  and 
favourite,  the  Hindoo  raja  Beerbull.  Their  troops  were 
decoyed  into  the  defiles  and  cut  off,  smd,  to  the  infinite  regret 
of  the  emperor,  Beerbull  was  among  the  slain.    So  complete 
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wasthfe  disgTacfe,'thfi(t  according  to  the  histdrian  of  this  i?eign, 
of  40,000  horse  and  foot,  who  entered  the  hills,  scarcely  an 
individual  escaped.  Such  wholesale  destruction  would  appear 
incredible,  if  we  had  not  witnessed  an  exiample  of  rt  in  the 
same  scene  in  our  own  day.  The  task  of  subjugating  them 
was  then  committed  to  the  rajas  Toder  MuH  and  Man  Sing, 
who  established  military  posts  in  the  hillSj  and  cut  off  the 
supplies  of  the  mountaineers  from  the  plains,  and  thus  imposed 
some  restramt  on  then-  -violence.  They  became,  however,  as 
troiiblesome  a  century  after,  in  the  days  of  Aurungzebe,  a« 
they  had  been  in  the  time  of  Akbar,  and  it  is  only  since  the 
establishment  of  British  atithority  a*  Peshawur,  that  they 
have  felt  themselves  in  the  presdnce  6i  a  master. 

Akbar,  having  no  other  war  on  his  hands,  pro- 

Conqueatof  ,     ,     '  ^       ^.        _  .        _  «    «,     ,  i  , 

sinde  and  Can-  cccdcd  to  anucx  the   kingdom  of  Smde  to  his 


,  1591-94.  ^ouainions,  and  soon  afterteconquered  the  pro^vmce 
of  Candahar.  Thus,  after  a  series  of  ceiiflidts,  which  extended 
over  a  period  of  twenty-five  years,  Akbar  saw  himself  the 
undisputed  monarch  of  aill  his  hereditary  territories  beyond 
the  Indus,  and  of  all  the  principalities  which  had  ever 
belonged  to  the  crown  of  Delhi,  neirth  of  the  Nerbudda,  and 
it  oidy  remained  to  e^end  his  authority  over  the  Deccam.  A 
brief  notice  of  the  events  in  that  region,  during  the  sixteenth 
century,  will  form  a  suitable  introduction  to  the  Mogul  expe* 
dition,  on  which  Akbar  now  entered. 

It  has  been  stated  in  a  previous  chapter  that  on 

History  of  the  i.    i      t.  ,      .       ,  .        ,  , 

Deccan  In  the  the  dcclme  of  the  Bahmmy  kingdom,  the  governors 
16th  century.  ^^  ^j^^  different  provinces  threw  off  their  ailegi- 
ance,  and  that  at  the  period  of  Saber's  invasion,  five  sepaicite 
kingdoms  had  been  established  in  the  Deccan,  at  Beejapore, 
Ahmednugur,  €k)lconda,  Beder,  and  Berar.  Of  these  Beder, 
the  most  insignificant,  was  gradually  absorbed  by  its  more- 
Thekinffdoms  Powerful  neighbours.  Berar  was  scarcely  of 
of  Beder  and  morc  Weight  in  the  poUtics  of  the  Deccan,  and  was 
^'*^'  extinguisheid  about  the  year  4572  by  the  Nizam 

Shahee  ruler  of  Ahmednugur.    The  kingdom  of  Golconda, 
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^iiick  f^fts  fiOBi^ifBds  ^^led  Teli&gaii^  as  comprising  the 
districts  of  that  extinct  MmAoo  monarchy,  iwas  consolidated 
KiiiiiaMviff  '^  Elc^lee  Kootdb  Shak,  who  claimed  homage  on 
OQieonda.  .fj^^  gfoimd -of  bei&g  lineally 'descended  'from 
Japhety  ihe  soxa  of  Noahw  Ms  reign  extended  over  ^issty 
jetEO^v  disfing  wbi^'he  was-^aployed,  as  he  delighted  to  say, 
^^<m  4Bp!«ading  the  ibaimers  'of  the  Faith^  asad  redudng  4;he 
kuSdels  h€fm  the  bovders  6f  Teliogana  to  Masulipatam  and 
Rajalunundry."  Year  after  year  he  took  the  field  against  the 
Httdoos,  reducing  th^ir  viUages  iio  ashes,  ;and  turning  their 
tentples  iiite  tnosfaes.  Though  the  kings  of  Golconda  mixed 
freely  in  the  inttigaes^of  the  two  other  princes 'of  the  Deccaai, 
and  were  ^always  ready  to  enter  the  UstB  against  them  when 
pkmder  or  tiefmtory  was  »to  be  gained,  their  attention  was  more 
IttF^fdarly  diitectcid  to  the  siibJHgation  of  the  Hindoo  districts 
lying  between  the  easl^itn  border  of  then?  kingdom  and  the 
Bi^  of  Bengal. 

Ktotttfdttfdr  ^'^  ^^^  states  of  Beejapore  and  of  Ahmed- 
Bo^ltf^eveftid  iRiguJ?,  Called  the  Adil  Shi^ee,  and  the  Nizam 
Ahmedhajror.  g^j^jy^^^  which  bopdeflred  on  each  other,  were  inceo- 
i^nOL^y  engaged  in  mutual  hostility.  Within  the  circle  of 
those  kii^doms  was  incduded  the  Togion  inhabited  by  the 
Mahrattais,  the  rise  and  importance  of  whose  power  is  to  be 
^ttsibuted  pnmarily  to  the  perpetual  warfare  in  which  these 
rq^al  families  were  involved.  As  nearly  as  1499,  we  find  a 
body  of  5y000  Mahrattas  enlisted  dn  the  service  of  one  of 
th^A,  and  thToughofurt  the  sixteenth  century^  their  amnes 
were  si^eng^hened  by  Mahratta  contingents,  consisting  of 
fwe^  ten,  and  sometimes  even  twenty  thousand  troops.  Not 
a  few  of  the  Mahratta  families,  which  subsequently  rose 
to  didtinctien,  In-aced  the  origin  of  their  dignity  to  these 
appointments.  There  was  as  :yet  no  bond  of  national  unity 
among  them,  and  their  mercenary  weapons  were  sold  to  the 
higher  >l»dder,  even  though  their  own  countrymen  rci^^ht  be 
Tftk  the  opposite  ranks.  As  the  object  of  the  kings  of  the 
Geocan  was  to  inflict  the  greatest  amount  of  havoc  on  their 
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opponents,  the  aid  of  men  who  were  bandits  by  birth  and 
profession,  must  have  been  invaluable. 

To  the  south  of  the  three  Deccan  kingdoms. 

The  Hindoo  .___..     _  _ 

kingdom  of       lay  the  territories  of  the  great  Hindoo  monarch 
B«duynu«ar.     ^£  Becjuynugur,  who  exercised  authority,  more  or 
less   complet-e,  over  all  the  Hindoo  chiefs   in   the  south* 
The  kings  of  this  race  had  incessantly  waged  war  with  the 
powerful  Bahminy  sovereigns,  and  on  the  extinction  of  their 
power,  were  always  engaged  either  in  alliance  or  in  war  .with 
some  one  of  the  Deccan  kings,  the  ally  of  one  year  being 
frequently  the  foe  of  the  next.  The  revenues  of  Beejuynugur, 
which  were  said  to  have  been  enriched  by  the  commerce  of 
sixty  seaports,  on  both  coasts,  enabled  the  king  to  maintain  a 
force  with  which  no  other  single  state  was  able  to  cope. 
Ram  Raja,  the  reigning  monarch  in  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  had  recently  wrested  several  districts  from  Beejapore ; 
he  had  also  overrun  Telingana,  blockaded  the  capital,  and 
constrained  the  king  to  make  large  concessions.    His  growing 
power  gave  just  alarm  to  the  Mahomedan  kings  of  Beejapore, 
Ahmednugur,   Golconda,   and  Beder,  and  they  resolved  to 
suspend  their  mutual  jealousies  and  form  a  general  con- 
federacy to  exting^sh  it.     This  was  nothing  less  than  a 
conflict  for  supremacy  between  the  Hindoo  and  the  Mahome- 
dan powers  in  the  Deccan.    Ram  Raja,  then  seventy  years  of 
age,  called  up  to  his  aid  all  his  Hindoo  feudatories  as  far  as 
Ceylon,  and  was  enabled  to  assemble  an  army,  consisting,  on 
the  most  moderate  computation,  of  70,000  horse,  90,000  foot, 
2,000  elephants,  and  1,000  pieces  of  cannon.    The  great  and 
Battle  of  Teiu-    ^^cisive  battle  was  fought  on  the  25th  of  January, 
cotta,  26  Jan.,    1565,  at  Tellicotta,  about  twenty  miles  north  of 
Beejuynugur,  and  terminated  in  the  total  defeat 
and  capture  of  the  raja,  and  the  slaughter,  according  to  the 
Mahomedan  historian,  of  100,000  infidels.  The  aged  raja  was 
put  to  death  in  cold  blood,  and  his  head  was  preserved  as  a 
trophy  at  Beejapore,  and  annually  exhibited  to  the  people  for 
two  hundred  years  on  the  anniversary  of  his  death.    The 
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capital  was  plundered  of  aU  its  treasures,  and  gradually  sunk 
to  insignificance.  The  power  of  the  Hindoos  in  the  Deccan 
was  irretrievably  broken,  but  the  confederate  monarchs  were 
prevented  from  following  up  their  victory  by  mutual  dis- 
sensions, and  the  brother  of  the  raja  was  thus  enabled  to 
save  some  portion  of  the  territory,  and  to  establish  his  court 
at  Penconda.  The  capital  was  subsequently  transferred  to 
Chundergiree,  which  has  been  rendered  memorable  in  the 
history  of  British  India  as  the  town  where,  seventy-four  years 
after  the  battle  of  Tellicotta,  the  descendant  of  the  raja 
granted  the  English  the  first  acre  of  land  they  ever  possessed 
in  India,  and  on  which  they  erected  the  town  of  Madras. 

During  the  sixteenth  century,  the  Portuguese 
Coring  the  16th  made  little  effort  to  extend  their  conquests  into 
**"*°^-  the  interior  of  the  country.     They  were  content 

with  being  masters  of  the  sea,  from  which  they  swept  all  the 
fleets  of  India  and  Arabia,  and  with  the  monopoly  of  the 
commerce  between  Europe  and  India.  There  are,  therefore, 
few  events  of  any  consequence  in  their  history.  It  was 
about  thirty  years  after  they  had  landed  at  Calicut  that  they 
determined  to  obtain  possession  of  the  harbour  of  Diu  at  M 
hazards.  A  large  expedition  was  fitted  out,  consisting  of 
400  vessels,  with  a  force  of  22,000  men,  of  whom  5,000  were 
said  to  be  European  soldiers  and  sailors ;  but  it  was  defeated 
bj  the  artillery  and  the  extraordinary  talents  of  Roomy  Khan, 
the  great  engineer  officer  of  the  Guzerat  army.  Here  it  may 
be  useful  to  note,  that  the  Portuguese,  on  their  arrival  in 
India,  found  the  native  princes  furnished  with  artilleiy  fully 
equal  to  their  own,  and  in  some  cases  superior  to  it.  The 
engineers  in  the  native  armies,  who  came  from  Constantinople 
and  Asia  Minor,  and  usually  bore  the  title  of  Roomy,  were 
xkiUed  in  every  branch  of  the  science  of  artillery,  and  few 
battles  were  fought  without  the  aid  of  field  guns.  It  was 
lioomy  Khan  who,  in  1549,  cast,  or  constructed,  the  great  gun 
at  Ahmednugur — ^now  caUed  the  Beejapore  gun — the  calibre 
oi  which  was  28  inches  and  the  weight  40  tons.     In  1535, 
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BftHadbOT'  Sbflkh,  the  kiia^  of  €hizefrat,  was  dri'v«B>  from  Im 
tbvone  by  Mumayoon,  aotd  took  veluge  at  Din,  wiiene  the 
Fbrtfugnese^  after  their  repulse,  bad  sacceeded  iiL  fianming'  ^ei 
establiishment^  There  he  entered  into  a  treafy  witit  thom^ 
grandng  pevmiissioii  to  erect  a  fortress  in  oetarn  for-  &  ccm«^ 
l^ftg^nt  of  50  European  officers  and  4)50  soldiers^  witii  whose 
aid  he  was  enabled'  to  reeonquer  his  kingdom  on  the  departure 
of  Humayoon.  The  disputes  which,  aldose  regpai:ding'  this 
foviaficfttioD^  aod  the  tragic  e^ent  in  vMah  tihey  endBd^.  hcn^^e 
been  abeady  naarated;  The  £(Drt!ress;was  comptetedin  1538^ 
and  contributed  to>  strengtiien^  the  power*  of  tbfi  For tugii«se^ 
who  had  now  become  the  terror  of  the  eastern  seas  ttvougli 
tte  superiority  of  their  navail  equipments,  it  became,  there- 
fore, the  interest  of  aH'  the  Mahomedan  powers  in  Asia,  to 
extirpate  them,  and  tile>  Gsrand  Seigneur  at  Constantinople 
Altered  into  a  combinatiion.  ^mi^  the  king  of  Gtuseiratfe.  to 
aecompli3h  this  objiect.  The  Turki^r  admiral  sailed  tcoBi 
Suez- to  Diu,  with  a  force  of'  7; WO  vmi  and  a  superb-  tvaja  of 
artillery.  A  body  of  20,000*  mens  co-operated  with  them  ftwm 
Chiaerat.  Sylveira,  the  Portuguese  Oonunander,  had  (mfy  a 
force  of  00^  men,  but  defended*  huosett  ^ndth  such.  gatt)Bxv<nrycv 
that  the  seige  is  one  of  the  most  remartealdGi  trai!isactioii»  m 
the  histOFf  of  the  ^utugnese.  Whenv^at  lengthy  forfcy  alone  of 
the  gsrrison  pema^edffit  for  duty,  asd  these  wai&  no  prospect 
heibve  them  but  an  unconditional  surrender,  tibe  Mahomedfeuus,. 
^likLUsted  by  this  Icmg  and'  fruitless  seige,  drew  iM  their 
troops,  and  Did  was^sa^edl 

^j^^^^^j^^  The  greatest  CTent  of  this  centiiiiy^  howeicer,. 

attack  on  ooa,  was  tile  seige^  ofi  €k)a^  in-  15170.  The  kings  of 
^li^^**"   Beejapore  and  of  €k>lcondlt  formed  a  coaJijaott 


.  iwo.  vith  ijke  ZSwnorin  of  Calicut  to  eatpel  the  Portu- 
gue8e>  from  the  coasts  of'  Indkky  each  ofi  the  oouS&dBoAes 
engaging  to  attack  the*  settkments  eontigiKms  to^  his  deBu-.^ 
nionsi  AH  Ada  came  down  up©^Gto%with,  a  force  of  100,000 
ihftotry,  85,0OO>  cavalry,  and^50pieees'Of  canawn;  BonLuis> 
the  governor,  was  able  only  to  muster  1,600  men,  kududing- 
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tbe  moaks ;  Imfc  he  obliged  the  ]dng  to  raise  the  seige  with 
ignominy,  after  ten  months'  had  been  wasted,  and.  ]2;0(K)  of 
his  tiKX^  slain.  Mortiza  Nizam  Shah  of  Ahmednngur, 
de0oended  l^e  ghants  wi42h  an  army  scaocoly  leas  numeroue, 
G(»npo6ed  of  natives  of  Tnrkey,  Persia,  Khorasan,  imd  Ethio- 
pia, and  attacked  the  port  of  Choul,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Bombay,  but  he'  was  ropuised  at  all  points,  and  8,000  of  his 
l3XM^s  perished  in  the  assault.  The  Zamorin^  at  the.  same 
tame,  laid  seige  to  ib»  pott  of  Ghale,  but  it  wassescued  frem 
danger  by  the  timely  amval  of  reinforeements  from  Goa. 
The  Portuguese,  having  thus  repulsed  the  most  formidable 
attempit  made  on  their  settlements^  since  they  became  a  pow«r 
in  Itidia,  constrained  the  diecomfitediprinoes  to  sue  for  peace, 
and  retained  their  supremacy  in  1^  liidian  ocean,  and  on  Idie 
coasts- of  Ibdia  to  the  close  of  the  centaiy,  when*  they  bad 
to  encounter  the  rivalry  of  the  new  power  iirtroduoed  by  ibe 
9at«h,  to  which  they  w^«  obliged  eventually  tosaooumb. 
^^.^  .^^  AMbffTif  having  coneoUdated  Wb  empire  to  the 
imiHtDwam,  Tkorik  of  the  Nerbudda,  resolved  to  conquer*  ibe 
^*^  Deocan.      There    can  be  littie  doubt  tliat  this 

movement  was  dssiiatedi  simply  by  the  ^^lust  of  territorial 
aggrandisement,'*  and  that  it  is  op^i  to-  all*  the  oename  whiiA 
Bngllsh  historiaiis  have  bestowed' on  it;  Yet  aggression  had 
been  the  neimaL  pranciple  of  every  governmenifc,.  mnce  Hie 
MahomediemB  ^Huraed  their  face  to  India^"  in  the*y«aff  1000; 
perhaps  even  Ibng before  that  period;  and' if  tiieenterpiiae'of 
4^bar  had^  been-  crowned  wdlii  sucoess,  it  would  doubtlhss 
have  been  an  inoomparable  benefit  to  JstdiA* 

It  is  diffi<;idt  to  imagine  a  more  deplorable'  condition,  than 
that  of  the  unhappy  provinces  of  the  Decoan  dunng  the 
whofe  of  the*  sixteenth  century;  The  kings  seem  to  b«ve 
had  HO,  occupation  but  war;  Scarcely  a  year  passed  in  wtoh 
tilO' villages  were  not.  subjected  to  ra^ine^  and:  His.*  fairf nuuts 
of  industry  blasted  by  their  wanton  imaptions.  No*  govern- 
ment, however  t^j^rannical;  ooidd  haire  inflicted  anythingrlibe 
tii&  waretdiedness  occamnsd  by  these  unceasing  devaatetniis. 
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So  inestimable  is  the  blessing  conferred  by  a  strong  govern- 
ment in  India,  in  putting  down  intestine  war,  and  giving 
repose  and  confidence  to  the  people,  that  it  appeai-s  mere 
affectation  to  inquire  into  the  origin  of  its  rights,  which,  in 
nine  cases  out  of  ten,  will  be  found  to  be  as  valid  as  those 
of  the  power  it  subverts. 

Akbar  enters  On  the  death  of  Boorhan  Nizam  Shah,  the  king 
n"* ^*rtate!  ^^  Ahmeduugur,  in  1595,  four  rival  factions  arose 
1596.  in  the  state,  the  most  powerful  of  which  called  in 

the  aid  of  the  Moguls.  Akbar,  who  had  long  been  watching 
an  opportunity  of  interfering  in  the  affairs  of  the  Deccan, 
readily  accepted  the  overture,  and  lost  no  time  in  sending 
forward  two  armies.  But  before  they  could  reach  the  capital, 
another  revolution  had  placed  the  power  of  the  state  in  the 
hands  of  Ghand  Sultana.  She  was  a  princess  of  Ahmednugur, 
who  had  been  bestowed  in  marriage  in  1564  on  Ah  Adil  Shah 
of  Beejapore,  to  bind  him  to  the  alhance  then  formed  by  the 
Mahomedan  kings  against  the  raja  of  Beejuynugur.  On  his 
death  she  returned  to  her  native  country,  and  now  assumed 
the  regency  on  behalf  of  her  nephew,  Bahadoor  Nizam  Shah. 
^     ,  ^  , ,       This  celebrated  woman,  the  favourite  heroine 

The  celebrated  ,       -rx 

chandSuitaxus  of  the  Dcccau,  the  subject  of  a  hundred  ballads, 
^^^'  determined  to  defend  the  city  to  the  last  extremity, 

and  persuaded  the  rival  factions  to  merge  their  differences  in 
a  combined  effort  against  the  common  foe.  The  Moguls  had 
constructed  three  mines,  two  of  which  she  countermined ;  the 
third  blew  up,  carrying  away  a  portion  of  the  wall,  and  many 
of  her  principal  officers  prepared  to  desert  the  defence.  The 
Sultana  flew  to  the  spot  in  full  armour,  with  a  veil  over  her 
countenance,  and  a  drawn  sword  in  her  hand,  and  recalled  the 
troops  to  a  sense  of  their  duty.  Combustibles  of  every  de- 
scription were  thrown  into  the  breach,  and  so  heavy  a  fire 
was  directed  against  it,  that  the  besiegers  were  constrained 
to  retire.  During  the  night  she  superintended  in  person  the 
repairs  of  the  wall.  It  is  a  popular  and  favourite  tradition, 
that  when  the  shot  was  exhausted,  she  loaded  the  guns  with 
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copper,  then  with  silver,  and  then  with  gold,  and  did  not 
panse  tiU  she  had  begun  to  fire  away  her  jewels.  The  allies 
whom  she  had  importuned  to  aid  her,  were  now  approaching ; 
the  Mogul  camp  began  to  be  straitened  for  provisions,  and 
prince  Morad,  the  son  of  Akbar,  who  commanded  the  army, 
o^     ^    «       offered  to  retire  on  obtaining  the  cession  of  the 

She  cedes  Berar  o 

totheMoguta,  province  of  Berar.  Ghand,  having  httle  confi- 
^^^'  dence  in  the  fidehty  of  her  troops  or  of  her  aUies, 

was  constrained  to  accede  to  these  terms. 
Battle  of  Sone-  Within  a  year  of  this  convention,  the  kings  of 
pat,  Jan.,  1597.  Becjapore,  Ahmednugur,  and  Golconda  formed 
an  alliance  to  drive  the  Moguls  back  across  the  Nerbudda, 
and  brought  an  army  of  60,000  men  into  the  field.  An  action 
was  fought  at  Soneput,  which  lasted  two  days,  without  any 
decisive  result,  though  both  parties  claimed  the  victory. 
Dissensions  at  length  broke  out  among  the  officers  of  the 
Mogul  army  and  Akbar,  who  had  resided  for  fourteen  years 
in  the  countries  bordering  on  the  Indus,  felt  the  necessity  of 
proceeding  in  person  to  the  Deccan.  On  reaching  Boorhan- 
pore  he  sent  an  army  to  lay  seige  again  to  Ahmednugur. 
The  government  of  the  Sultana,  which  she  had  maintained 
with  great  diJ0Sculty,  was  now  distracted  by  factions,  and 
feeling  the  city  to  be  incapable  of  defence,  she  endeavoured 
to  make  the  best  terms  in  her  power  with  the  Moguls.  The 
populace,  inflamed  by  her  enemies,  rushed  into  her  chamber 
and  put  her  to  death.  But  they  soon  had  reason  to  deplore 
their  ingratitude.  The  Mogul  army  stormed  and  plundered 
the  dty,  giving  no  quarter  to  the  defenders,  and  the  young 
king  and  his  family  were  sent  as  state  prisoners  to  Gwalior. 
^__..     ,  ,^     The  fall  of  the  capital  did  not,  however,  ensure 

Catptoreof  Ah-  ,      .     .  *.     i       i  .        ^  i   • 

nMdmigar,  the  submission  of  the  kingdom,  and  it  was  not 
July,  1600.  incorporated  with  the  Mogul  dominions  till  thirty- 
seven  years  after  this  period.  Soon  after,  Akbar  deprived  his 
vassal,  the  king  of  Candesh,  of  all  authority,  and  that  kingdom 
was  re-annexed  to  the  Mogul  empire. 
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,     ,  This  waer  the  last  even*  of  importapce  wa^e 

Last  four  yeniB  _    . 

of  Akbarrs-reign,  reign  o£  Akbar,  whD\  rotauiDed  tO'  tbe,  eapital  iii 
ifi0i-i6Q8.       ^Q^     rjf^  ^j^^  ^£  bisiJife-  wa6  emWtteBed  by 

the  nMSGonduct  of  his.  soai  Selim^  tbeit^duiily  twats!  (»f  ag!S|.a 
pnnce  not  altogetter  cteatitidie^  of  thait:  talfint,.  .wMch  far  a 
centurf  and  a  hsM  disMhg^iehfid  ihe  fiamilx  of  fiaber,  both  in 
Hxe  cabinet  and'  in  like  field,  bntviotentr  and.vindi£ti^9.i0xd 
ite  slaivie;  of  wine.  The^  emjseijor  bad  (declared  him  heir  to  l^e 
throne,  but  he  was  aoi  impatient  toi  oocnpy  it,  aa  .to  take,  np 
arms  against  hi&  father,  wdiiob,  bowev^eiVilKaMwas  ia<d^e4tp 
lay  do wm  by  a  fbnd^  andi  pa^eiawd  letter,,  ssadj^.  grant  oMAie 
provinces  of  Ben^:  and  Orifiwa..  He  had-  canteaeted  an  in- 
TJ&bemte  hatred  of  Abul  Fazil,.  one  of  the  most  ilbisfcrious 
dfiScers  of  Akbar's'caaipi  and;.a^r1;he  death  of  ra^  Beeii»ll, 
his  most  intimate-  friend.  Jrinoe  Selim  caused  him  to  be 
assassinated'  by  a  zemmd^P'  of  Btm<Mecimd.  M)vi:  Ea«il  imas 
equally  eminent  as«  a  genei«l^  a  s^iateswasi,  mtd\  a  histoxian.; 
tod  A'kbap  is  indbbted  for* his  penoj^fm  in.  no  smail-  dagvee  ito 
the  pen  of  >luiSMioble  historian. 

Akuar'B  death,  1^1  Sep^sembBT^  1B06,  AkbaT  be^an  1*)  feeltilie 
I8ttj0ct,.ifia8*  approach  of  dcaith.  The  profligac5y>  of  Selim  had 
induced  an influentia^bo^of couriaers,  a&raof^'whom TiBasi*aja 
Man  Sing,  to  coBftempIat&the  dlevatibn'Of  his.son'Khwsajej.a 
minor,  to  the  throne  ;•  but  Akbar  ^pped^  the  project  in<  ihe 
bud.  He  summoned  his  conrtiiBrs  and  luis  son'  aromid..hiB 
coweh^  and  ordered  the  prince  to  bind  bis  ^toourii$e  sc^metiar 
teMs  side  as  atok^a  thsdt  tbeempite  had  been  be^fafiathed^to 
him,  and  recommended  Ms  personal  frwnds'  aedthe  ladies  of 
l^e  harem  to  his  prol^eeMon.  Then>  addreseiitg^the  onnahs 
around?  him,  h^  asked  forgiv^ess  for*  an^  o£^nce  be  might 
brave  given  them ;  a  priest  was  soon?  alter  itttroduced^  and 
Akbar  repeated  1^  confession  of  :^iih^.  andi  diedan  the  odbur 
of  Mahomedan  sancl^ty,  though  be  had'  liv^d  tb9>  life  of  a 
heretic 
Akbar  was  not  only  tltei  oroanieBt  0$  tbe/M)o^  djvnity 
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AttwftdMfrv  ^^^  mooflnparably  the  gxeiutefit  of  all  the  Maho- 

t/RT  fM^<l   Civil  ^"^ 

medaainders  o£  Indian    Few prinoes^evcerexhiiiited 


gvedter  miHtarj  genlnsoc  peisonaL  coiicage*  He  nei^er  foughl; 
a  bar<^e  which  he  (Sd  xuot  win,.os  besieged  a  towu  which  he  did 
Botixike;  yet  he  bad  no;  piesioji  for  war,  and  as  soon  as  he 
had  tniEDad  the  tide  of  wtory  by  his  skill  and  energy^  he 
was  ha^py  to  lease  bis.  gensFals  to-  complete  the  work,  and  to 
hasten,  back  to  the  nuH»^  agreee^le  labours  of  the  cabinet. 
The  ^ries.of  his  reign,  sest  not  so  muGh  on  the  extent  of  his 
conquests,  tiiongh  achieved  by  his  pensonal.  talent,  as  on  the 
adminMe  iiMttrtufciPiis.  by  which  his  empii;e  was  consolidated. 
The  superiority  of  his  civil  administration  was  owing  not  to  his 
opvsi.  genius  alone^butcalisK)  to  Idie  able  statesmen  whom,  like 
^e&DL.Mxmh»Siy  he: had  the  wisdom  to  oollectr  apoimd  him. 
Hi»  ren  Otis  ^^  tiie  early  period  of.  his:«ai»erhe' was  a  dcTout 
Mnnj»^i^  ioBiim^^oi  the  Prophet,,  and  was  at,  oniar  ^ane  bent 
***•***"*•  on'  a  pil^iimage  to  his  tomb).idleafipiratioaof  every 
Mahomedans  but  aboni  the  tweo.tysfi£th  yeac  of  his  j:e\gSihB 
b«@aii;  to  eortertain  aei^iments.  inoompaiUde  with  fidelity  to 
tb^Koxsan.  He  professed  to  inject  aU  i^ophel8>  prieabs,  and 
ceremonies,  and  to  take  stmi^le  rea&ooi  as>  the  guide'  of  his 
though  a^  the.  rule  of  his  ao^iona^  Hhe  fi]»t  artucle  of  his 
.oiieed  WAS,. "  Theue  is  no  God  bnt  o»e>.  and  Afcbac  is.  his  pro- 
phfi^''  AKheihei:  he*  ever  intended  to  become  the  foundeir  of 
a^ntfw  Gi3eed  may  admit  oi  controivensy;  but  alibis  measures 
tewjed  to.discoui»^  the  religion  of  the  Prophet.  Hie  <^ang!sd 
the.e»(  of  thefi^jka;  he  reeteLined  the.sti^y  ol  Aijsaim  and.of 
Mahomedan  theology ;  and  he  wounded  the  deadest  pusjudijoes 
«£  the^  faithtCuJ.  by  pijoaciibing  the  bead  Nothing,  but  the 
asoasdanc^  of  his  ehaistcter^.  and  his  daezling  sHccess  in  war 
.aodin  peat^  couid  hav^  preserved  the  throne  aiBid^t.tibe^dis- 
(»)iitents  produQed::am(iog.  Us  o^im  chisls>  by  these  betoodox 
nB^aavtesi  Among  a  people  with,  whoox  pex»ecutiont  was 
Qonsbotesed  the  most  sacred  of  dutiiesjiikbar  adopted  idie  pnn- 
^qidte-nt^t  ODl^^f  religious  tQlaratiQn,.but,.whaJj  has  been  foned  a 
more^fficult  ta^  even  in:the  moait  enHght«ied.(uhiafitian{GaQ3^ 
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munities,  of  religious  equality.  He  formed  the  magnanimous 
resolution  of  resting  the  strength  of  his  throne  on  the  attach- 
ment of  all  hiis  subjects,  whether  they  belonged  to  the  esta- 
blished religion  of  the  state  or  not.  He  disarmed  the  hostility 
and  secured  the  loyalty  of  the  Hindoos  by  allowing  them  to 
shai'e  the  highest  civil  offices  and  mihtary  commands  with 
the  Mahomedans,  and  thus  placed  himself  a  century  ahead  of 
the  Stuarts  in  England.  He  abohshed  the  odious  jezzia,  or 
capitation  tax ;  he  issued  an  edict  permitting  Hindoo  widows 
to  marry ;  he  discouraged  suttees  to  the  full  extent  of  his 
power,  and  he  abohshed  the  practice  of  reducing  captives  to 
slavery. 

Hisrerenue  Under  the  supervision  of  the  great  financier 

reformi.  ^f  ^^iQ  age,  the  raja  Toder  Mull,  Akbar  radically 

remodelled  the  revenue  system  of  the  empire  He  caused  all 
the  lands  to  be  measured  according  to  a  uniform  standard,  and 
wdth  the  most  perfect  instruments  procurable.  He  divided 
them,  according  to  their  character  and  fertility,  into  three 
classes,  and  fixed  the  demand  of  the  state  generally  at  one- 
third  the  annual  produce,  and  then  commuted  it  to  a  money 
payment.  He  abohshed  all  arbitrary  cesses,  and  made  the 
settlement  for  ten  years,  and  with  the  cultivators  themselves, 
to  the  exclusion  of  all  middlemen.  It  is  questionable  there- 
fore whether,  during  his  reign,  there  were  any  zemindars  in 
India  at  all,  and  whether  those  who  afterwards  assumed  their 
prerogatives  were,  at  this  period,  and  for  more  than  a  century 
after,  anything  beyond  mere  officials  employed  in  collecting 
the  pubUc  dues. 

Divirionofthe  The  whole  empire  was  divided  into  fifteen  pro- 
empire.  vinccs,  or  soubahs : — Cabul,  beyond  the  Indus; 

Lahore,  Mooltan,  Delhi,  Agra,  Oude,  Allahabad,  Ajmere, 
Guzerat,  Malwa,  Behar,  and  Bengal ;  and  south  of  the 
Nerbudda,  Candesh,  Berar,  and  Ahmednugur.  Each  province 
was  placed  under  a  soobadar,  who  was  entrusted  with  full 
powers,  civil  and  mihtary,  and  assisted  by  a  dewan,  or  minis- 
ter of  finance,  who,  though  nominated  by  the  emperor,  was 
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accountable  to  the  soobadar.  The  military  duties  of  each 
province  were  entrusted  to  a  fouzdar,  who  also  commanded 
the  police  force,  and  was  responsible  for  the  peace  of  the 
country.  Civil  law  was  administered  by  a  Mahomedan  chief 
justice,  assisted  by  local  judges,  and  the  decisions  were  inva- 
riably in  accordance  with  the  precepts  of  Mahomedan  law. 
HismmtaiT  The  military  system  of  Akbar  was  the  least 

^OTiyrfMs  Perfect  of  all  his  arrangements,  and  his  extraordi- 
court-  nary  success  is  to  be  attributed  more  to  the  weak- 

ness of  his  opponents  than  to  the  superiority  of  his  own 
army.  He  perpetuated  the  great  military  error  of  paying  the 
commanders  for  their  soldiers  by  the  head,  which  created  an 
irresistible  temptation  to  make  false  musters,  and  to  fill  the 
ranks  with  ragamuffins.  The  same  organization  which  per- 
vaded the  various  offices  of  state  was  carried  into  all  the 
establishments  of  his  court,  down  to  the  department  of  the 
fruits  and  the  flowers,  the  perfumery,  the  kitchen,  and  the 
kennel,  which  were  regulated  to  the  minutest  details  under 
the  personal  directions  of  the  emperor.  Every  establishment 
was  maintained  upon  a  scale  of  imperial  magnificence.  He 
never  had  fewer  than  12,000  horses  and  5,000  elephants  in  his 
own  stables,  independently  of  those  required  for  hawking,  and 
hunting,  and  war.  During  his  progress  through  the  provinces 
his  camp  was  a  great  moving  city,  and  the  eye  was  dazzled 
by  the  sight  of  the  royal  tents  surmounted  with  gilt  cupolas, 
and  enriched  with  the  most  gorgeous  ornaments. 


CHAPTER  V. 

Jehangeer  and  Shah  Jehan,  1605 — 1658. 

On  the  death  of  Akbar,  Prince  Selim  quietly 
^^teS^itoJiie,  stepped  into  the  throne,  at  the  age  of  thirty- 
i«05.  seven,  an4  adopted  the  title  of  Jehangeer,  the 

conqueror  of  the  world.     The  great  empire  to  which  he  suc- 
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ceeded  W£(8  in  a  Bme  6f  fttxifound  iaranqviillit^,  tt&d  lime  *wti« 
no  BpMt  of  instfbordination  amDii^  iSie  m^tewy  (jr  civil  cfbiefB. 
His  proceedings  cnliis  accessitm  eefrv)»d  ndt  mty  to'caftm  tb^ 
fears  whioh  Tiis  pfe?<dcWB  miBOWi^tiot  liaril  'ex«itfefl,  '\mt  even  to 
^n  him  the  ei^eem  of  liis  subjecfte.  Be  cmiihiMd  <hi6  ^tttfbet^ 
ministei^  in  t^feiir  pcHsts^  abdHi^cfd  some  veaeaitioiifi  ta&es,  set^ 
libottgh  str(5ttgly  addicted' to  wine  hiinseliF,'ptt)hibited  the  use 
of  it,  and  etfdea*vo«red  ^  cemt^l  fthe  indt^lgence  in  opuim. 
He  replaced  the  Mahomedon  creed  on  the  coin,  and  mani- 
fested a  more  stipeTfltitions  sftjteti^n  *o  the  predepts  of  ISIS^ 
Prophet  than  liis  father  -haA  d«me.  At  the  SMne  time  he 
oonrted  popularity  byafforfling  easy -access  to  fhe  complaMs 
of  "his  people.  Bat  a  snbjieot  of  'dis<!(tiietode  soon  aarose. 
His  son  Khusro   had  become  the  obiect  of  his 

BebellioB  of  bis  •         .i.      >a_         jt  _a.  a  ^         .  v 

ton  Khosro,  'aetei^tion  'by  wie  enbit  -mttae  OTrtng*  the  ifiWt 
i«06.  ,^gjy g  ^£  A^bar's  iife  to  plttce  Mm  ^on  the  throne  %y 

some  of  the  leadhag  couitiers,  and  the  yoirth  n»w  fled  to  %e 
Punjab,  where  he  colteoted  a  body  of  l<0;OI06'men.  He't^as 
promptly  pursued  and  caftttu^d,  and  the  emperor  exhibit^ 
the  bnttalfty  of  his  natare  by'cttttsing*s€W9n  hwndred  of  Ms 
adherents  to.b^  impaled  allive,  while  the  wi'^tehed  'fbnsi^ 
was  carried  along  l^e  line  to  witness  llheir  etgony, 
^    ^      ^       The  ewnt  which  exercised  the  greatest  inflti- 

Parentage  and  ° 

MMrtage  of  ence  on  the  conduct  of  Jehangeer  for  sisteen 
Noorffehao.  y^jars  was  his  marriage  ^«h  Hbe  celebrated  Nbor 
Jehan.  She  was  descended  from  a  noble  Persian  family  cff 
Teheran,  but  her  father,  having  been  reduced  to  poverty, 
determined  to  follow  the  prevailing  current  of  emigration,  and 
proceed  to  India  to  repair  his  fortimes.  During  the  journey, 
his  wife  gave  birth  to  a  daughter  under  the  most  calamitous 
circumstances,  thougii  they  were  subsequently  embellished 
with  all  the  romance  of  poetry  when  she  became  the  Queen 
of  the  East,  and  was  in  a  position  to  wward  the  pens  of  .poets. 
A -merchant  who  happened  to  be  tiwve!ling  on  ii^  same  route 
sifforded  assistance  to  the  family  in  their  exigency,  and,  on 
reaching  the  capital,  took  the  father  into  his  own  employ,  and. 
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pcfrtseiving  Wff  a%fli<?fe»,  ihtipbduoed  Mhk  to  ^e  service  of 
^kbair,  m  •wliiA  %e  'gmdtially  rme  to  emrne'iice.  Sis  <iaiight<^, 
^eot  Jehtt%  received  aiH  the  acMJcwaplislimenlte  ef  educatioii 
whidh  the  ^capital  of  India  'coold  stSor^  atid  grefW  up  into  a* 
wcttttan  of  the*mo8t  c^^site  beatrty.  Intlhe  hai*6to  of  Akbar, 
wMch  she  ocoasioflally  visited  tdth  her  todfh^u,  ssbe  attracted 
the  attention  of  the  prince  SieJlim,  \^ho  became  deeply  ena- 
mcwrtfd  ol  her.  But  ^e  *had  been  ahready  betrothed  -to  a 
Tmtoman  «tf  *the  ndble^t  d€f«c€^t,  who  hadaeq^iwjd  the  title 
of  Shere  A%ttn,  'from  havmg  kflled  a  liondsin^lehanded.  He 
hadoserved'Wflih  renown' in1}he  wars  of  Persia  and  India,  and 
was  -diBtinguished  nto  le^  by  his  gigantic  -strength  than  by 
hifi  pM-sonal  valo«tt?.  A^kbar  refused  ^to  winul  the  nnjitial 
engagetBetft,^veft'in:f4*«^ttr  of  his  mm  son^  aad,  An  l^e  hope 
<h«t  ttbsencfe  TW5*ld  aHaiy^fe  ipassioli  of  the  prince,  appointed 
Shere  to  ^a  jaygeer  m  tJle  remote  dfetrict  <tf  Btirdwan. 
„     ,^  Biit  Jtfhattgecfr  h&d  'n^o  sooner  mounted  the 

NoorJehan  i  i         i  *       -, 

tatead  to'ttf©  thrcHie  than  he  determined  to  remove  every  ob- 
***'^'^^"-  fJtaole  'to  the  grtttideation  ctf  his  wish^,  and  Shere 
perfehed  in  a  scuffle,  ^hieh  wits  iiot  'b^licpved  to  be  accidental 
His  lovely  wtdow  was  convej^ed  15©  'Dulhi,  when  Jehang'eer 
offered  to  ««ha»e  his  throne  with  her ;  bat  she  rejected  the 
offer^ith  dfedain^  and  wais  consigned  to  the  oieglect  of  the 
harem,  whei^  she  hud  leis^e  for  irefleotifioi  and  repentance* 
Anxiofm  »t6  iregam  Jehangeer's  "Sttachm^at,  she  contrived  to 
tfaatow  hefs^K  in  his  way,  and  her  youth  and  beauty  did  not 
fail  to  rekindle  his  former  vpassion.  3?heir  marriage  was  cele* 
brfi^d  with  e^irtraordinary  pomp,  aini  she  was  clothed  with 
honours  greater  than  any^Sidtatia  had  ever  enjoyed  before. 
the  emperor  went  so  far  as  to  ^associate  her  name  with  his 
own  on  the  coin,  in  these  graceful  terms:  "By  order  of  the 
emperor  Jehangeer,  gold  acquired  a  hunted  times  additional 
value  by  the  mane  of  the  enckpress  Noor  J«han"— ^the  hght 
of  the  world.  Her  talent  for  'btisiness  was  not  less  remark- 
able than 'her  ^rsonal  charms,  and  her  influence  was  beneficial 
to  the  interests  of  the  Estate.  She  agftened  the  natural  cruelty 
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of  the  emperor's  disposition,  and  constrained  him  to  appear 
sober  at  the  durbar,  however  he  might  indemnify  himself  for 
this  restraint  in  the  evening.  Her  taste  imparted  grace  to  the 
splendour  of  the  court,  at  the  same  time  that  she  curtailed 
its  extravagance.  Her  brother,  Asof  Khan,  was  raised  to  a 
post  of  high  dignity,  and  her  father,  who  was  placed  at  the 
head  of  affairs,  proved  to  be  one  of  the  ablest  of  viziers. 
Malik  Amber  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^  Ahmcdnugur,  as  previously  stated,  was 
and  the  state  of  capturcd  by  Akbar,  on  the  murder  of  Chand  Sultana 
e  nugur.  ^  igoO,  and  the  royal  family  was  consigned  to  the 
fortress  of  Gwalior ;  but  the  kingdom  was  not  subdued,  though 
Akbar  designated  it  as  one  of  the  soobahs  of  his  empire* 
Malik  Amber,  the  chief  of  the  Abyssinian  nobles  of  the 
court,  assumed  the  control  of  pubUc  affairs,  and  placed  a 
kinsman  of  the  late  king  on  the  throne.  He  attacked  the 
Mogul  forces  with  vigour,  and  erected  the  national  standard  on 
what  had  been  regarded  the  impregnable  rock  of  Dowlutabad; 
he  founded  a  new  capital  at  the  foot  of  it,  at  Kirkee,  and 
adorning  it  with  many  splendid  buildings.  Malik  Amber  stands 
foremost  in  the  history  of  the  Deccan  as  a  statesman  of  sur- 
passing genius,  who  maintained  the  sinking  fortunes  of  the 
Ahmednugur  dynasty  for  twenty  years  with  the  greatest 
energy.  Planting  himself  on  the  borders  of  the  Deccan,  he 
continued  to  repel  the  encroachments  of  the  Moguls,  and 
repeatedly  drove  their  armies  back  to  Boorhanpore.  He 
availed  himself  to  so  great  an  extent  of  the  services  of  the 
Mahratta  chieftains,  that  he  may  be  said  to  have  cradled 
their  power ;  more  especially  was  it  under  his  banner  that 
Shahjee,  the  father  of  Sevajee,  laid  the  foundation  of  his 
greatness.  With  a  natural  genius  for  war,  he  was  still 
more  remarkable  for  the  assiduity  with  which  he  cultivated 
the  arts  of  peace ;  and  it  is  the  revenue  settlement  he  brought 
to  perfection  which  has  given  lastmg  celebrity  to  his  namo. 
He  was  the  Toder  Mull  of  the  Deccan. 
jehangeerat-  In  the  year  1612  Jehangeer  resolved  to  re- 
1612.   ^  ^^'      cover  the  footing  which  the   Moguls   had   lost 
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in  the  Deocan,  and  two  armies,  the  first  commanded  hy 
Abdoolla  Khan,  were  sent  against  Malik  Amber.  But  he 
avoided  a  general  engagement,  while  his  light  Deccanee 
horse  hovered  on  the  flanks  and  rear  of  his  enemy,  cut  off 
his  conmiunications  and  supplies,  and  harassed  him  by  night 
and  by'day  so  inexorably  as  to  oblige  him  to  sound  a  retreat, 
which  the  Abyssinian  soon  converted  into  a  disgraceful 
flight.  The  second  army  met  the  Ahmednugur  troops  in  the 
flush  of  victory,  and  wisely  retraced  its  steps  across  the 
Nerbudda. 

ftibjagation  of  Thosc  disappointments  were  balanced  by  success 
oodypore,  1614.  against  Oodyporc.  It  has  been  already  stated 
that  Oody  Sing,  the  feeble  rana  of  Chittore,  the  founder  of 
the  town  of  Oodypore,  was  obliged  by  the  generals  of  Akbar 
to  seek  refuge  in  the  hills.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  son, 
Pertap  Sing,  who  is  still  idolized  by  his  countrymen  for  the 
heroism  with  which  he  repelled  the  attacks  of  the  Moguls, 
and  preserved  the  germ  of  national  independence  in  his  wild 
fastnesses.  Although  the  Rajpoot  rajas  of  Jeypore  and 
Marwar  were  ranged  against  him,  he  succeeded  in  recovering 
the  greater  portion  of  his  hereditary  dominions  before  the 
death  of  Akbar.  His  son  Omrah,  equally  valiant,  but  lesa 
fortunate,  after  having  repeatedly  defeated  the  Mogul  troops^ 
was,  in  the  year  1614,  attacked  by  Shah  Jehan,  the  gallant 
and  favourite  son  of  the  emperor,  and  compelled  to  acknowledge 
fealty  to  the  throne  of  Delhi.  That  generous  prince,  himself,, 
on  the  mother's  side,  of  Rajpoot  blood,  restored  the  territoriea 
of  the  fallen  prince,  but  only  as  the  vassal  of  the  emperor,  at 
whose  court,  however,  he  was  assigned  the  highest  post  of 
honour.  Thus  was  the  independence  of  the  family  of  the 
great  ranas  of  Chittore,  which  had  been  maintained  for  eight 
hundred  years,  at  once  extinguished. 

The  tenth  year  of  the  reign  of  Jehangeer  was  ren- 

Embany  of  Sir     ,         ,  , ,    ,      .,  .      ^     i.  r-i.    m,  « 

Thomas  Boe,      dcrcd  memorable  by  the  arrival  of  Su:  Thomas  Roe, 
^^^^'  as  ambassador  from  James,  the  king  of  England, 

to  solicit  privileges  for  the  East  India  Company,  then  recently 
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established.  Ke  Israded  at  Smut,  and  proceeded  by  slow 
journeys  to  the  court,  then  held  at  Ajmere,  where  he  was 
received  with  greater  distinction  than  had  beexi<»nlerred  on 
any  foreign  envoy.  Of  the  remilt  of  Im  einbaBsy  we  shall 
have  oeeamn  to  speak  hereafter ;  here  it  muy  be  sufficient 
to  state,  that  he  was  f  asdnated  by  the  <»«ental  magnificence 
of  the  court,  which  so  completely  edipsed  the  tmsel  pomp  of 
that  of  his  own  master.  He  was  dazzled  with  the  profusion 
of  gold  and  jewels  on  every  E»de,  and,  not  least,  with  those 
which  adorned  the  foreheads  of  the  royal  elephants.  But  he 
percerved  little  comfort  among  the  subjects  of  the  empire, 
who  were  ground  down  by  the  extortions  of  the  public  ser- 
vants of  every  grade.  The  emperor  dispensed  justice  daily  in 
person ;  but  he  retired  in  the  evening  to  his  caps,  which  he 
never  left  while  there  was  any  reason  left  in  hho.  He  was 
maudlin  and  easy,  but  his  courtiers  were  umverscJly  corrupt 
and  unprincipled.  Military  discif^e  had  decayed  after  the 
death  of  Akbar,  and  the  only  good  soldiers  in  the  army  were 
the  Kajpoots  and  the  Afghans.  There  was  a  large  influx  of 
Europeans  at  the  cc^ital,  and  so  greatly  was  Christianity 
encouraged,  liiat  one  of  the  emperor's  nephews  had  embraced 
it,  and  the  Emperor  himself  had  an  image  of  Christ  and  tiiie 
Virgin  in  Ihb  rosary. 

Second  cam-  Thc' attention  of  Jehangeerwas  now  called  to 

S*K  T^     t^®  state  of  affairs  in  the  Deocan,  and  he  marched 

Buuik  Amber,  ' 

March,  1617.  down  to  Mandoo  to  superintend  the  war,  which 
he  entrusted  to  the  command  of  Shah  Jehan,  at  the  same  time 
declaring  liim  the  hehr  of  the  throne.  The  prosperity  of 
Malik  Amber  had  created  a  feeling  of  envy  at  the  Ahmed- 
nugur  court,  and  alienated  many  of  his  confederates.  On 
the  approach  of  Shah  Jehan,  he  wbs  stili  further  weakened 
by  the  defection  of  the  king  of  .Beejapore,  and  was  obliged 
to  enter  into  negotiations,  and  cede  the  forti^ss  of  Ahmed- 
nugur,  together  with  all  the  conquests  he  had  made  from 
the  Moguls.  But  within  four  years  he  renewed  the  war,  and 
succeeded  in  driving  the  imperial  forces  across  the  Taptee. 
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Shah  Jelura  ^nafi  again  selected  bj  his  father  to  oommaftd'the 
sxmj ;  hut  he  aoeepted  tile  duurge  only  on  conditioii  that  Yias 
brother  EfaoKo  should  aeeoiiipan j  him.  Before  be  reached 
the  pioTioce  of  Malwa,  Malik  Amber  had  croseed  the  Ner- 
bndda  and  burned  down  the  suburbs  of  Mandeo.  B«t  fmocesa 
still  attended  Ihfi  arms  of  Shah  Jehan.  He  contrived  to  cor^- 
mpt  the  iniaeipal  Ma&ratta  chiefs  in  the  army  of  MsUSk 
Amber—some  of  them  by  the  most  extravagant  off 6rs---<aiid 
that  g«tteral,  deserted  by  his  own  officers^  suffered  a  defeat, 
and  was  obliged  to  pmrchase  peace  in  16^1,  by  a  krge  sacri- 
fice of  treasvce  and  tertitory . 

DeattiarKiraffo,  JtiBt  at  this  j«mctiire  Khusro  died,  and  the  mis- 
^^"^^"^  forttmes  of  Shah  Jehan  began.  Noor  Jehan  had 
1621.  betftowed  her  daughter  by  Shore  Af  gun  on-  Shariar, 

the  yoiragest  of  the  ^npeior^s  sons,  and  determmed  to  raise 
him  to  the  throne,  in  the  hope  of  perpetuating  that  unbomided 
ininence  which  she  had  enjoyed  imder  Jdiangeer.  Her  father, 
the  Yizier,  whose  virtQe  and  wisten  had  maintained  order  in 
the  empire,  'notwithstanding  the  dissoluteness  of  the  Comt, 
had  recently  died,  and  the  sahitaxy  restraint  of  his  aothority 
being  removed,  she  was  at  liberty  to  indulge  her  passions 
without  ooDitroL  The  Feiaittns  had  recently  reconquered 
Oandahar,  and^  in  the  hqpe  of  rexnovmg  Shah  Jehan  out  [of 
her  way,  she  persuaded  Jehaageer  to  employ  his  great  military 
talents  in  regaining  it.  Shah  Jehan  was  aMve  to  the  danger 
of  quitting  India,  and  befgan  to  stipulate  for  securities. 
His  demands  were  regarded  as  treasonable ;  all  his  jaygeers 
and  estates  were  sequestered^  and  he  was  driven  into  rebellion 
by  the  force  of  drdunstanoes. 

Hobabetkimto  To  meet  tbss  difficulty,  Mohabet,  the  ablest 
tt^i^^Xe  general  in  the  emperor's  service,  was  drawn  frran 
conniay,  1623;  bia  govermnont  of  Cabul,  and  directed  to  march 
against  Shah. Jehan.  A  partial  and  indecisive  action  took 
place  in  Rajpootana,  and  Ihe  prince  unwisely  determined  to 
retire  to  tbe  Eteccan.  This  netrograde  movement  was  attended, 
as  might  have  been  expected,  with  the  most  fatal  eonse^ 
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qaences.  Malik  Amber  and  the  kings  of  Beejapore  and 
Golconda  refused  him  any  assistance ;  his  own  troops  began 
to  desert,  and  he  was  obliged  to  retreat  to  Telingana.  On 
reaching  Masnlipatam  he  marched  along  the  coast  to  Bengal, 
took  possession  of  that  province  and  of  Behar,  and  advanced 
to  Allahabad.  Mohabet,  who  was  lying  at  Boorhanpore,  on 
hearing  of  his  sudden  appearance  on  the  Ganges,  hastened  to 
encounter  him;  his  raw  levies  were  speedily  dispersed,  and 
he  fled  a  second  time  to  the  Deccan.  Malik  Amber  was  now 
at  issue  with  the  emperor,  and  made  common  cause  with  his 
fugitive  son,  and  they  advanced  together  to  the  siege  of 
that  city.  But  Mohabet  pursued  the  prince  with  such 
energy  that  he  was  fain  to  seek  reconciliation  with  his  father, 
which,  however,  was  not  granted  but  on  the  hard  condition 
of  surrendering  all  his  forts,]  and  giving  two  of  his  sons  as 
hostages. 

Koor  Jeban  A  ncw  sccne  now  opens  in  this  eventful  drama* 
ha^rSf  *  Mohabet,  the  greatest  subject  of  the  empire,  and 
Mohabet,  1626.  the  prime  favourite  of  the  emperor,  had  acquired 
additional  importance  by  his  brilliant  success;  but  as  he 
manifested  no  disposition  to  second  Noor  Jehan's  views  re- 
garding the  succession  of  Shariar,  her  confidence  was 
capriciously  converted  into  hatred,  and  she  resolved  on  his 
ruin.  Jehangeer  was  at  this  time  on  his  way  to  Cabul.  A 
charge  of  embezzlement  during  his  recent  campaign  was 
trumped  up  against  Mohabet,  and  he  was  summoned  to  the 
court  to  answer  it.  He  came,  but  with  a  body  of  5,000  Rajpoots 
who  were  devoted  to  his  service.  He  had  recently  betrothed 
his  daughter  to  a  young  noble  without  obtaining  the  usual 
consent  of  the  emperor.  Jehangeer,  on  hearing  of  the  cir- 
cumstance, ordered  the  youth  into  his  presence,  and  in  a  fit 
of  brutal  rage  directed  him  to  be  stripped  naked  and  whipped 
with  thorns  in  the  presence  of  the  court,  and  confiscated  all 
his  estates.  When  Mohabet  approached  the  royal  encamp- 
ment he  was  refused  admission.  He  could  not  faU  to  perceive 
that  his  ruin  was  determined  on,  and  he  resolved  to  strike 
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iiohabet  Msixes  *^®  ^*  blow.  The  foUowing  morning  the  army 
the  Emperor,  cTOBsed  the  Hydaspes,  and  Jehangeer,  who  had 
^®^*  not  recovered  from  the  debauch  of  the  previous 

night,  remained  behind  with  a  slender  guard.  Mohabet  pro- 
ceeded to  the  emperor's  tent  and  seized  his  person.  Jehan- 
geer was  frantic  at  this  indignity,  but  seeing  himself  abso- 
lutely in  the  power  of  his  general,  was  persuaded  to  mount 
an  elephant,  with  his  goblet  and  his  cup-bearer,  and  proceed 
to  Mohabet's  tent. 

Koor  Jehan  ^ooT  Jchau,  crossod  the  bridge  in  disguise  and 

ngfati  for  bis  joined  the  imperial  army,  and  the  next  Inoming 
'***^°®*^^^*  proceeded  to  the  rescue  of  her  husband.  The 
bridge  having  been  destroyed  during  the  night  by  the  Raj- 
poots, she  advanced  at  the  head  of  the  troops  to  a  ford  which 
had  been  discovered,  mounted  on  a  lofty  elephant,  with  a  bow 
and  two  quivers.  The  struggle  was  long  and  deadly.  She 
endeavoured  to  animate  the  soldiers  by  her  exertions,  but 
they  [were  driven  into  the  stream  by  the  shower  of  balls, 
rockets,  and  arrows  which  the  Rajpoots  poured  into  the  files 
massed  on  the  narrow  ford.  Noor  Jehan's  elephant  reached 
the  opposite  bank,  but  was  assaQed  with  redoubled  fury ;  her 
guards  were  cut  down,  and  among  the  hundred  missiles  aimed 
at  her  one  struck  the  infant  son  of  her  daughter  whom  she 
carried  in  her  lap.  The  elephant  driver  was  killed,  the 
animal  was  wounded,  and  carried  down  the  stream  in 
endeavouring  to  recross  it,  and  the  life  of  the  empress  was 
in  imminent  danger.  When  her  female  attendants  came 
shrieking  to  the  spot,  they  found  the  howda,  or  seat,  covered 
with  blood,  and  the  empress  employed  in  extracting  the 
«rrow  and  binding  up  the  wound  of  the  infant. 
Noor  Jehaa  After  this  vaiu  attempt  at  a  rescue  the  empress 

H^'toT^'  y^®^^®^  ^  necessity,  and  joined  Jehangeer,  who 
iNSTor's  leieaae,  Continued  a  captivc  in  the  hands  of  his  revolted 
^®^'  subject,  but  was  treated  with  the  greatest  respect. 

Mohabet,  now  in  full  command  of  the  army,  crossed  the  Indus, 
and  encamped  at  Cabul.     There,  her  fertile  genius,  by  a 
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flories  o£  BkOfni  jnaiiGBCivres,  oontriyed  gmAnm&j  to  turn  the 
iaiileB'aEi  hm;  lie  saw  tibat  bififKinfcian  vas  beoans&g  daily  move 
iBSficufe,  and  jnaiAB.  «fer8  for  a  reesranoiliatkin>  Noor  Jelian 
•ocmdoRed  Ms  rerok  on  oondition  tbat  he  fshraid  pioceod  in 
fKKBwt  of  her  other  «iemy,  Sfaah  Jehan.  That  prince^  after 
Slaking  hia  snhnosfiioni  to  the  empesor,  had  fled  to  Siiide, 
aateiiding*  to  seek  an  asylxma  ion  Persia,  but  he  was  still  a  for- 
iDsiahle  ohatado  to  her  ^ievra.  Bat 'when  his  prospeoto'wece 
at  the  lowest  ebb  they  began  to  brighten.  Mahaibet^  dreading 
A  leigxi  <kf  i^eakneas  aad  lidmoa  if  Sfauiar  jsacceeded  to  the 
ifanme  through  the  iDfluiaiic«  of  Koor  Jeinm^  apeioived  to  asaiet 
tke  efforteriDf  Sh^  Jehaiiy.aBd,  iofitead  of  pasfiCBeiiing  to  attack 
imHf  joined  hisk  yn&  tim  tocmps  yet  T&nMojsag  nador  hiB 
MfM^d£ird« 

Tha  -empo^esa  on  .herang  of  thia  defeotio&ovAsred  Mm- to 
be  hu]M)9d  tbrongh  the  eodpire,  and  set  a  priee  -os.  his  hoad. 
BHt  her  power  waa  at  nHiice  a^nihilatad  by  the  doatia  of 
Stt«h.aQA  Jehan^geer,  whoaet  coaatijMioii  was  ooaipletdy 
^^S^^^^  edw»ated  by  a  life  of  indulgeiM^ey  and  who  ex- 
isa.  i»red  at  Lahnre  on  the  WA  .of  October,  1627,  in 

the  sixtieth  yeaar  o£  his  age.  He  wm>  cooat^nposary  with 
Jamsaihfe  Vkvt  oi  England,  Nat  only  was  their  reig&  of 
r^  aane  dHraUoa,  but  there- was  a  ceiaacksiMe  acocHdaaoe  in 
^ir  ^araetess.  Tbey  i^wet  both,  equal^  wv^  and  <xmr 
fen^tifefe,  botib  the  ataves  ^  fa^piowriteaaAdof  didnfc,  ukd,  by 
a  siagsiilar  <x)iiiiEndenoeb>  they  both  laiimehed  a  royal  deeree 
^gpainsi^  ih0  nee  of  ti^aeco,  Hmx  reqeotly  intvodnoed  into 
fiig^d  and  Iadia»  and,  ia  hotk  casee^  witih  the  same  degree 

0#  8lil00M38« 

.     ,  Oa  tfae  death:  of  Jehaiageer,  Asof  Ehas^  the 

«tot^A9«^  hvetbei:  «i  'S^oa^  J^hm^y  and  one  of  the  chief 
^^'  nuniatees^  detenwied  to  support  tiie  daima  of 

Slmb  J^asm  on  the  sane  grovnid  wUcb  had  Mnenced  the 
.  diWMieniof  ]kfohabafc«  So  des^ched  a  joAsaeniper  to  smnmon 
him. fvcw  ihaJDeccan»  and' at  the  same  iiam  p}aeed  theesufiMss 
dewagiw  aader  rest«aint»    Her  ijAseoce  espurad  with,  the 
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deaiii  of  ber  huBfeand,  aad  she  retiiBd  from  the  woild  wiA  an 
anntiity  of  twenty-five  lacs  of  rupees  a-year,  and  fMsaed  liie 
remoimng  yean  of  her  life  in  cheoshing'  his  memory.  Shariar, 
who  was  at  Lahofe,  was  attad»d  and  defeated  by  Asc^  Khan, 
and  put  tO'deaiOi  bymder  of  Shah  Jehsn.  That  prince  lost  no 
Heindtdxesiiis  ^™^i**<5<'™ng'fip€ro!mtheDec^ 
iMMioirfiKr  If  dhabet  Khan,  on  whom,  as  wefl  as  on  Azof 
»«.ipriiw«m«.  Khan,  the  instruiBewte  of  hie.  ete^wtkn^  he  be<- 
stowed  the  highest  d^^nities.  He  was  prddaimed  emperor,  at 
Agra,  eariy  an  1628,  anidbegan'hia  jeigaibj  indulgong  thai  pas- 
racm  for  magBi£k)eiice  in  whjcb  ha  eehpsed  all  his  predecesecBS. 
The  anniveEsary  of  his  aooeflsion  w4u»oonimem<Drat8d  by  a  di»- 
^y  of  ineredible  extravagBBce.  A  suite  of  tenia  was  mann'- 
facfeai«d  ^  the  finest  Cashmere  shawls,  which,  in  the  iign- 
Tsdwe  language  of  histiegnpheQ:;,  it  leqaired  two*  mouthsto 
|Hteh.  In  oenlemity  wilsh  the  usage  of  the  anacdent  Hindoo 
soTereigss  he  was  weighed  against  siibnei^  and)  goM,  and 
jewels,  wincb  were  then  hrraehed  aaooag  the-  caortMnn. 
Vessels  Med  with  gems  were  waved  over  his  head  and 
emptied  on  tiia  floor  £or';a  geneaoal  siaraial^*  The  expense  of 
lilts' festival  w»8  eompated  jd;  a  cvaraaod  a  badfef  rupees. 
€M»ioii  of  The  .first  ^dghst  yeara  of  the  leign^f  Siiah  Jehan 
^^^'  TPwre:  occupied  witih  military  opentfioiis  in  the 
bbdms*  Deoean*     Thirty  years,  bad  now  elapsed  <si»oe 

Akbar  crossed  Idie.  i^erbodda,  aad  ovemm  the  kiB^cmt  of 
Akmednugnr,  0q  wMckoocasscn  be  added  to  his  tities  that  of 
hmg  of  the  Daccaa.  Thegemixs  dF  Mahk Amher  bad,  h&vevmy 
snooeeded  in  itestoomg  ib»  indepeiideace  of  the  i^iagobn^  to-^ 
getber  witb  m'och  ofits  ancient  pcrwer;  buthebadxsseenitly  diod,, 
at  thefige  of  eighty*  The  king  ofBuejapcve,  SbcaibanAdil 
Sbi^  renowned  lor  the  grasHbar  of  ins  edifioes^  had  died  abemt 
the  same'  tnoe^  becpieatbjng  a)  Ml  tsaaswry  and  san  army  of 
200,000  men  to  bis  suocessor.  1^  king  of  Goloooda  was 
engaged  in  extending  his  astlhority  over  fais^  Eindoo  ndgb- 
boors  to  the  east  aad  80iv&.  Of  a&  the  ao^pnaiiioBS  made  by 
Akbar  south  of  the  Nerbudda,  tbereiTemanied  te  the^ciowa  of 
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Delhi  only  the  eastern  half  of  Candesh,  and  the  adjoming  por- 
tion of  Berar. 

The  war  in  the  Deccan  on  which  Shah  Jehan 
Deccaa  ooca-  now  entered,  and  which  continued  for  eight  years, 
rev^ofK^  was  occasioned  by  the  revolt  of  Jehan  Lodi.  He 
Jehan  Lodi,  was  an  Afghan  of  ignoble  birth,  but  great  ability 
1629—1637.  ^^^  arrogance,  who  had  raised  himself  to  eminence 
in  the  Mogul  army,  and  obtained  the  office  of  governor  of 
the  Deccan,  from  which  post  he  was  removed  to  Malwa  under 
the  new  reign.  He  was  invited  to  court,  and  treated  appa- 
rently with  great  distinction ;  but,  having  imbibed  a  suspicion 
that  the  emperor,  to  whom  he  was  personally  odious,  had  a 
design  on  his  life,  he  quitted  the  capital  abruptly  with  the 
troops  which  had  accompanied  him.  He  was  immediately 
pursued,  and  overtaken  on  the  banks  of  the  Chumbul ;  and  it 
was  only  with  extreme  difficulty  that  he  was  able  to  elude 
pursuit  and  reach  the  Deccan ;  but,  having  once  reached  it,  he 
was  joined  by  numerous  adherents,  and  supported  by  the 
king  of  Ahmednugur.  The  emperor  considered  the  revolt  so 
serious  as  to  order  three  armies,  each  consisting  of  50,000 
men,  into  the  field,  and  even  to  proceed  to  the  Deccan  in  person. 
Jehan  Lodi  was  driven  out  of  Ahmednugur  by  the  Mogul 
force,  and  sought  the  aid  of  the  king  of  Beejapore,  which  was 
peremptorily  refused  him.  His  friend,  Shahjee,  the  Mahratta 
chieftain,  considering  his  cause  desperate,  abandoned  it,  and 
joined  the  Moguls ;  for  which  act  of  treachery  he  was 
rewarded  with  a  title  of  nobility.  Meanwhile  his  allies,  the 
Ahmednugur  troops,  were  defeated  by  the  Moguls  at  Dow- 
lutabad ;  and  Jehan  Lodi,  overwhelmed  by  the  defection  of 
his  friends  and  the  discomfiture  of  his  allies,  fled  northward,  in 
the  hope  of  reaching  Afghanistan,  and  rousing  his  country- 
men ;  but  he  was  brought  to  bay  on  the  borders  of  Bundle- 
kund,  and,  after  performing  prodigies  of  valour  with  the  small 
body  of  400  men  who  still  adhered  to  his  fallen  fortunes, 
was  struck  dead  by  a  Bajpoot,  and  his  head  sent  as  an  accept- 
able offermg  to  Shah  Jehan. 
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«,,.,..       The  war  with  Ahmednueur  did  not,  however, 

X  6TnuIlftuOII  01 

tbewinthe  cease  with  the  cause  of  it.  The  king,  Mortiza 
^^®*'**"'  Nizam,  had  fallen  out  with  his  minister,  Futeh 

Khan,  the  son  and  successor  of  Malik  Amber,  and  thrown 
him  into  prison ;  but,  having  experienced  nothing  but  mortifi- 
cation in  his  struggle  with  the  Moguls,  released  him,  and 
restored  him  to  power.  The  Abyssinian  rewarded  the  kind- 
ness of  his  master  by  causing  him  and  his  adherents  to  be 
assassinated;  and,  having  placed  an  infant  on  the  vacant  throne, 
offered  his  submission  to  the  emperor.  Meanwhile,  the  king 
of  Beejapore,  alarmed  at  the  progress  of  the  Mogul  arms,  deter- 
mined to  make  common  cause  with  Ahmednugur,  and  thus 
brought  down  the  imperial  armies  on  his  own  territories.  It 
would  be  wearisome  to  go  into  a  detail  of  all  the  intrigues,  the 
treachery,  and  the  vicissitudes  which  form  the  history  of  this 
period  of  five  years.  Suffice  it  to  record  that  the  war  with 
Beejapore  was  conducted  with  varied  fortunes ;  that  the  king 
baffled  the  Mogul  generals  by  creating  a  desert  for  twenty 
miles  aroimd  his  capital,  and  depriving  their  armies  of  food, 
forage,  and  water;  and  that  both  parties,  becoming  at  length 
weary  of  this  war  of  fruitless  desolation,  listened  to  terms  of 
accommodation.  The  result  of  this  conflict  of  eight  years 
may  be  thus  summed  up :  the  kingdom  of  Ahmednugur  was 
entirely  extinguished,  after  it  had  flourished  a  century  and  a 
half ;  a  portion  of  its  territory  was  ceded  to  Beejapore  for  a 
tribute  of  twenty  lacs  of  rupees  a  year,  and  the  remainder 
absorbed  in  the  Mogul  dominions ;  while  the  king  of  Golconda, 
overawed  by  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Mogul  anny,  consented 
to  pay  an  annual  subsidy. 

«^  «  -^  We  turn  now  to  Bengal.    At  what  period  the 

power  in  Bengal  Portuguese  formed  their  first  establishment  in  that 
""^*^*  province  is  not  accurately  known ;  but  in  the  year 

1537,  the  king,  Mahmood,  when  pressed,  as  we  have  already 
stated,  by  the  famous  Shore  Shah,  invoked  the  aid  of  the  Portu- 
guese governor  on  the  Malabar  coast,  and  Sampray o,  his  admiral, 
entered  the  Ganges  with  nine  vessels.    Though  they  arrived 
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too  larto  io  afford  Mm  assistanise^  it  is  ^apposed  i^at  they  f  omxed 
a  settlemeot  in  th&  neighbourkood  of  the  grea^t  port  o£  Satgei^, 
ai  ft  place  called  G^lin,  or  Oela,  the  granarj,  tafiterwards  cor- 
rvpted  to  Hoo^y,  Tviierethey  coratiimed  to'f  onrnh  iar  a  hazi- 
diieck  yeai3BL  Towarda  the  dose  of  iheK^eo^xa^ih/ey  appear  tto 
have  formed  anotiiermad  IsurgersettlJem^at  a{t€ifittagong,irhere 
Gkmzales  is  saddtohanr^iheU^the  district  tufouad  it  u  embjeo- 
tk)ii  with  the  help  of  a  thsoasasd  Skir^peaiiSy  imrO'  thocsnaid 
natives,  and  eighty  sfasfHs.  So  for&ndaiMe waa^hici  pcumry  Hiat 
the  Mogul  yiasray  made  Baeca  the*  seat  of  tira  gcwcconiezit^  in 
order  moie  efoctnaUy  to  cbetk  hispregrcawEL  With  the  eom- 
mand  oi  the  onhp*  two  ports  ef  Ite  Oangdie  Tafiey^  the  pewer 
of  the  Poitagaeae  in  Bengal  dunng  ikie  «xteenA  c^itray 
BEist  httve  l>eeEa  aa  ^objeetol  no*  h>ttie  aiaim  to  the  Meg«l 
aatborides. 

Bbogbiy.  At  HoogMy  they  had  fortified  their  factozy,  and 

obtained  Ihe  ecmplete  oo&trol  ef  the  •ooBWieroe  oO^^rxvet^ 
and  the  prosperity  of  Satgong  began  to^  waseondear  this  nraky. 
At  the  time  when  Sitah  Jiehan,  flying  before  Mohabe^  in  1624, 
advanced  fpcni  MasoiipttfcaBi  to  Bengal,  he  besevght  liie 
F<ntiigiLefle  ehief  at  SoogMy,  Mkbael  EodngaeB^  to  aenst 
him  with  iBome  gnoB  and  artaUerymes,  but,  as  the  gereinor  had 
no  coofidcnoe  in  the  snooefia  ol  that  xash  cciterprise,  the 
reqoesl;  ^w»&>  re^^naed.  Sel  yearr  aftervviaiFiiB  when  Sh»h 
Jehan  had  become  enpemr,  a.  septiaseBlatioD  ippsaa  made  by 
tiie  soobadar  of  Bexsg^Sii  thact  some  ikropeaft  idelafeits  w^ 
had  been  sdlomed  In.  eiffeabiiah  a  faiadoiyai^Seagal,  liad  epeotod 
a  fortiand.  soonoited it  with  caogiini,  and  gvovm  tasdient  and 
oppressive.  Shah  Jehan  had  not  f eego*te&  the  rf^idae  he 
reeei^^  f leaa  Bodrigues  at  Hooghly  in  his  adversity,  and 
curtly  repKed,  ^  Let  the  idolaton  be  imoaedh^tely  espeiied 
from  my  <dosimdons.^ 

G^pive^r  The  ¥iafiffe3r  lost  no  time  in  investing  Hooghiy, 

Ho^his^  leaa.  and,  &ding  that  it  coaM  not  be  oaBraied  by  stei^ 
aindttCBdned  the  defencea  The  gvevl  bastian  was  bk^VB- up ; 
the  Mognla  rsiahed  with  dtoy  into  die  bieac^  aaid  riaughtened 
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saove  ih«a  a  thoiusaiid  Poitn^uese.  Of  three  bimdred  vesaels 
thaa  in  i^  river,  it  is  bM&A  that  obIj  three  escaped.  More 
than  four  thousand  were  made  prisoners;  the  priests  were 
foiwafded  to  TkXbi,  and  the  most  beavtiful  of  the  wonen  re- 
served, for  the  ro^al  secagMo;  the  ohniches  and  imag<es  were 
demoMfidiied.  By  ithia  Uow,  the  power  of  i^e  Partagiieee  m 
Bengal  was  kretrievably  ■  fasoihen ;  and  no  Testige  now  remains 
of  tbdr  Ibemeriaiiiienoey  'Save  the£ewT<ocabtes  thejocmtribnted 
to  the  litfigvage  of  the  coaalry,  and  the  old  chnrchBt  Bandel, 
w^hJD\8igiht  df  Hoogfaly,  arected  two  ceni;iirie8  and  a  half  ago. 
The  M(^;iil  locero^  tiracied  that  it  should  iiienceforth  be  made 
the  royal  port  oi  Bengal;  all  tite  paMfe  leoords  and  offices 
w&re  remoTad  to  it  from  Satgong,  and  that  dt j,  which  may 
be  traced  bade  to  the  days  of  liie  Oassars,  sink  into  alittie 
pagper  maJdng  hamlet. 

ActpOnUaiat  In  the  year  16S7  the  ^^aperor  was  gladdened 
^^^!L  by  the  unexpected  recof«ry  of  CaBdahar,  which 
H»c«Bia.  had  been  so  often  lost  and  gaixied  by  ihe  family 
of  BaJber.  AH  Merdan,  tiie  go^^emor  nnder  the  Fecsians^  was 
disven  into  rebellian  by  the  tyrannical  ptooeedings  of  his 
soTec^gn,  and  made  ovec  the  town  Mud  territory  to  the 
Moulds;  aftea:  wMicb  he  songl^  a  refnge  at  the  court  of 
DelhL  So  was  yecei^red,  as  may  weH  be  supposed,  with 
great  honour  by  &^nh  Jehan,  and  snbseqxeently  employed  in 
many  mStarf  expoiMoBs  beyond  tt^  Indus.  But  his  fame 
has  been  perpetuated  in  India,  by  t^e  great  pnblic  works 
wfakh  he  executed,  and  mixe  especially  by  the  canal,  near 
Ddhi,  distii^uished  by  ins  name,,  whk^  baa  proved  an  incal- 
Gidabfe bieasiDg to  the  ocmntayit inigatesL 
MiBiaryopem.  ^^^  militainfr  op«rBtiDns  whicib  wcin  nndartaioBn 
^imm^eyomiths,  berfond  tihe  lB(ias,  cait  ecaroeiy  ber  said  t^  bdong 
M«-i644^7.  ^^  ^^  j^^^  ^  j^^g^     5^  empBrors  ai  the 

house  of  Bailee  setaimed.  ti>e  >same  ardent  mteiEBt  in.  aHihe 
pcditioal  morasEients  of  the  region  from  wihioh  they  S|»img^  as 
the.fiisi  nod  second  €leorge  k)oki  in  the  foctaaes  of  Hanorver. 
IndkifWae)  themior^  di»bed!«(if  men  and.  mooey  for  the  con- 
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quest  or  defence  of  those  distant,  and,  as  compared  with 
India,  unprofitable  possessions.  The  son  of  the  Uzbek  nder 
of  Balkh  had  revolted  against  his  father;  the  government 
was  thrown  into  confusion,  and  Shah  Jehan,  who  had  enjoyed 
seven  years  of  repose,  could  not  resist  the  temptation  of  again 
prosecuting  the  dormant  rights  of  his  family  on  that  remote 
province.  Ah  Merdan  was  sent  across  the  Indus  with  a  large 
army,  and  ravaged  Budukshan,  but  was  constrained,  by  the 
severity  of  the  winter,  to  retreat.  Raja  Jugut  Sing  was 
then  sent  to  conduct  the  war  with  14,000  Rajpoots  ;  and 
never  did  the  chivalry  of  that  race  of  warriors,  and  their  sym- 
pathy with  a  tolerant  and  just  government,  shine  more  conspi- 
cuously than  in  this  expedition.  Regardless  of  Hindoo  preju- 
dices, they  crossed  the  Indus,  and  surmounted  the  Hindoo 
Kosh,  and  encountered  the  fiery  valour  of  the  Uzbeks  in  that 
frozen  region.  To  be  near  the  scene  of  operations,*  Shah 
Jehan  took  up  his  residence  at  CabuL  His  third  son,  Aurung- 
zebe  was  also  employed  in  these  operations,  and  at  first  gained 
a  great  victory,  but  was  soon  after  obhged  to  retire  upon 
Balkh,  and  then  to  make  a  most  disastrous  retreat  to  Cabul, 
with  the  loss  of  a  great  portion  of  his  army.  The  emperor 
was  at  length  induced  calmly  to  weigh  the  policy  of  con- 
tinuing an  expensive  war  in  that  distant  quarter ;  and  he  bad 
the  moral  courage  to  relinquish  the  enterprize. 
The  Persians  '^^^  rcposc  gained  by  abandoning  Balkh  was, 
retake  candahar,  however,  of  short  duration.  Shah  Abbas,  the 
made  in  Tain  to  king  of  Persia,  having  now  attained  his  majority, 
Teooverit,  1648.  qqjj^^q  down  ou  Candahar  and  retook  it,  aiPter  a 
siege  of  two  months.  Shah  Jehan  was  resolved  to  recover  it, 
and  the  following  year  Aurungzebe  invested  it  for  four 
months,  but  without  success.  Two  years  after,  the  vizier 
as  well  as  the  prince-  again  invested  the  town  with  a  larger 
force,  but  the  attempt  was  a  second  time  unsuccessful,  and 
Aurungzebe  was  sent  as  viceroy  to  the  Deccan.  A  third 
army  was  despatched  in  1653,  under  prince  Dara,  the  eldest 
son  of  the  emperor,  who  was  impatient  to  achieve  success  in 
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an  expedition  id  which  his  ambitions  brother  had  been  twice 
foiled ;  bnt,  thongh  it  set  out  at  the  precise  moment  which 
the  royal  astrologer  had  pronounced  to  be  most  auspicious, 
it  was  equally  destined  to  disappointment.  Thus  termi- 
nated the  third  and  last  attempt  of  the  Moguls  to  recover 
Gandahar,  of  which  they  had  held  but  a  precarious  posses* 
fiion  since  the  days  of  Baber.  The  failure  was  followed  by 
two  years  of  repose,  when  Shah  Jehan  completed  the  revenue 
settlement  in  the  Deccan,  on  which  he  had  laboured  for  twenty 
years,  and  introduced  the  financial  system  of  Toder  Mull. 

,  ,  ^        The  year  1655  marks  the  commencement  of  an 

Benewal  of  the 

warintbe  important  scries  of  events; — the  renewal  of  the 
^^®***^  ^^^'  war  in  the  Deccan,  which  continued  for  fifty  years 
to  consume  the  resources  of  the  Mogul  empire,  and  served 
to  hasten  its  downfall.  During  the  twenty  years  of  peace 
which  followed  the  treaty  with  the  king  of  Beejapore,  in  1636, 
that  prince  had  given  his  attention  to  the  construction  of 
those  splendid  palaces,  mausoleums,  and  mosques  which  dis- 
tinguished his  reign ;  and  to  the  conquest  of  the  petty  prin- 
dpalities  in  the  Camatic  which  had  sprung  out  of  the  ruins 
of  the  Hindoo  kingdom  of  Beejuyanugur.  The  tribute  which 
he  exacted  at  the  same  time  from  the  king  of  Golconda,  had 
been  paid  with  punctuality,  and  that  prince  had  manifested 
every  disposition  to  cultivate  the  friendship  of  the  emperor. 
There  was  no  cause  of  difference  with  these  rulers,  and 
Shah  Jehan  appeared  to  be  completely  satisfied  with  the  rela- 
tion they  maintained  with  his  throne.  But  in  1653,  Aurungzebe, 
after  his  second  repulse  from  Gandahar,  was  appointed  to 
the  Deccan,  and  determined  to  obtain  an  indemnity  for  his 
disappointment  in  the  subjugation  of  the  two  kingdoms  of 
Beejapore  and  Golconda. 

Meer  Joomia.  An  unexpected  event  gave  him  the  pretext  he 
was  seeking  for  an  interference  in  their  affairs.  Mahomed, 
generally  known  by  his  title  of  Meer  Joomia,  then  the  chief 
minister  of  Abdoolla  Kootub,  king  of  Golconda,  was  bom  of  indi- 
gent parents  at  Ispahan,  the  capital  of  Persia,  and  was  placed 
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in  the  senrice  of  a  <£amoBd  merokaBt,  wiio  took  Iiim  to  €k)I- 
conda,  and  bequeathed  Ms  bneineBS  to  him.  The  enterprizmg 
yonth  emibarfced  in  maritime  tiade,  and  amassed  prodigious 
wealth,  and  came  to  be  held  in  high  estinmtion  for  his  talents 
and  probity  in  erery  Mahomedan  court  in  A«a.  He  entered 
the  xoyal  serrioe  of  Goleonda,  and  grEuiaally  rose  to  the 
snpr^ne  diredioa  of  aSiaks.  He  M  an  ansy  tothe  sooth, 
and  extended  the  anthonty  c^  the  king  orer  ihe  chiefs 
who  yet  enjoyed  independenoe ;  and  it  was  while  absent  on 
this  expedition  Iba/t  his  son,  Mahomed  Amin,  by  some  sup- 
posed act  of  disrespect,  incurred  the  displeasare  of  liis  soyerejgxu 
MeerJoomiar-  Mecr  JooBila  Solicited  thatconsWeration  for  his 
Afeteck  of  Goir  8CH1,  which  he  Considered  his  own  services  entitled 
^^thekteg;  ^^  ^9  ^^  meetkig  with  a  refusal,  made  an 
^**'  appeal  to  Aunmgzebe,  which  that  prince  was  but 

too  happy  to  taike  up.  Under  his  influence,  Shsh  Jehan  was 
induced  to  send  a  haughty  missive  to  Abdoolla  to  grant 
redress  to  the  youth,  whidi  the  king  answered  by  placing  him 
in  confinement,  and  confiscating  his  f ather  s  estates.  An  order 
was  then  sent  to  Anrongzebe  from  Delhi  to  enforce  compliance 
by  the  sword,  and  he  entered  upon  the  execution  of  it  with 
that  craft  which  was  the  prominexit  feature  of  his  diaracter 
through  life.  He  ass^oarbled  a  large  army,  giving  out  that 
he  was  about  to  {HX)ceed  to  Bengal  to  celebrate  the  marriage 
of  his  son  with  the  daughter  of  his  brother,  the  viceroy  of 
that  province.  He  advanced  towards  Hyderabad  with  the 
most  friendly  {^rofesEaoiffi,  and  the  unsuspecting  Abdoolla, 
prepared  to  welcome  him  with  a  magnificenft  entertamment, 
when  he  found  himseK  treacherously  assailed  by  the  Mogul 
aimy,  and  constraiDed  to  seek  refuge  in  the  fortress  of  Ool- 
conda.  A  large  portion  of  Hyderabad  was  burnt  down,  and 
the  dty  subjected  to  indiscriminate  plunder,  by  which  the 
booty  which  Aunmgzebe  had  destined  to  himself,  fell  to  his 
soldiers.  The  king  of  Golconda,  rednced  to  extremity  by 
this  sudden  and  unprovoked  assault,  was  constrained  to  sub* 
mit  to  the  harsh  terms  imposed  by  Aunmgzebe, — ^that  he 
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sk8«id  bestow  IiHb  dai^ter  on  one  of  his  eons,  witL  a  rich 
dcr^ny,  and  p&j  up  a  <mae  of  nipeee,  as  the  first  instalment 
of  aoi  annual  tribute*  Shah  Jehan^  who  had  a  conscience, 
remitted  ooie-fifth  of  this  sum,  and,  invitifig  Meer  Joomla  to 
Delhi,  iiLYested  h^  with  the  office  of  ^izaer. 
AjndfconBee>  Having  thus  neduoed  Gk>]conda  to  submifision, 
jjqwre,  1667.  Aiimiigzebe  sesolved  to  attack  Beejapore,  and  he 
had  not  long  t&  wait  for  a  firetext.  Mahomed  Adil  Shah 
diedin  165^^  aad  bequeathed  the  Mngdom  to;  his  son,  a  youth 
of  nineteen,  who  mounted  the  throne  without  pajing  that 
hc»nag)e  which  the  taiapercxr  pret^xded  to  Gonadder  due  to  him. 
It  wad,  thesefore,  given  out  that  the  jouth  was  illegitimaste, 
and  th^t  it  belonged  to  the  em|«ror  iK>  nominate  a  successor. 
The  war  which  arose  on  this  uniwajrrantable  dalm  was^ 
perhaps,  a  more  waaton  and  heinous  aggression  than 
any  to  be  found  in  the  darkest  annals  of  India.  Meer 
Joomla,  as  commander-in-chief,  and  Aurungzebe,  as  his  lieu- 
tenant, suddenly  invaded  the  temtories  of  Beejapore.  The 
Mahratta  chief taiQS  in  the  sendee  of  that  state,  nobly  rallied 
round  the  throne,  but  the  abmiptness  of  the  irruption,  ren- 
dered it  impossible  to  collect  a  sufficient  force — a  large  portion 
of  the-  army  being  absent  in  the  Camatic — or  to  resort  to  the 
usual  means  of  defence.  The  forts  of  Beder  and  Koolbm^ga 
were  captured,  the  country  was  laid  waste  with  fire  and 
sword,  and  the  capital  was  invested.  The  king  made  the 
most  humble  su{^lications,  and  oEei?ed  to  piu-chafie  peace 
by  the  payment  of  a  crore  of  rupees,  or  any  sacrifice  the 
prince  might  demand;  but  every  offer  was  sternly  rejected. 
The  extinctian  of  the  dynasty  appeared  inevitable,  when  an 
event  occurred  in  the  north,  which  gave  it  a  respite  of  thirty 
years.  News  came  posting  down  to  the  Deccan  that  the 
emperor  was  at  the  point  of  death,  and  that  the  contest  for 
the  empire  had  begun.  Aurungzebe  was  obliged  to  hasten  to 
.the  capital  to  look  after  his  own  interests,  and  the  siege  of 
Beejapore  was  raised. 
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^  ,  ^      Shah  Jehan  had  four  sons ;  Dara.  the  eldest, 

The  four  wnii  of  i     i         •.   i  »  -7  7 

Shah  Jehan.  had  been  declared  his  successor,  and  admitted  to 
^SS^to  ^1w^  a  considerable  share  of  the  government.  He  had 
i(»7.  great  talents  for  command,  and  an  air  of  regal 

dignity;  he  was  frank  and  brave,  but  haughty  and  rash. 
Soojah,  the  second  son,  the  viceroy  of  Bengal,  had  been 
accustomed  to  civil  and  militaiy  command  from  his  youth,  but 
was  greatly  addicted  to  pleasure.  The  third,  Aurungzebe, 
was  the  most  able  and  ambitious,  as  well  as  the  most  subtle 
and  astute  member  of  the  family ;  while  Morad,  the  youngest, 
though  bold  and  generous,  was  little  more  than  a  mere  sot. 
Dara  was  a  free  thinker  of  Akber's  school ;  Aurungzebe  was  a 
bigoted  Mahomedan,  and  contrived  to  rally  the  orthodox 
around  him  by  stigmatizmg  his  brother  as  an  iDfidel.  The 
claims  of  primogeniture  had  always  been  vague  and  feeble  in 
the  Mogul  dynasty,  and  the  power  of  the  sword  generally 
superseded  every  other  right ;  when,  therefore,  four  princes, 
each  with  an  army  at  his  command,  equally  aspired  to  the 
throne,  a  contest  became  inevitable. 

Soojah  takes  the  Soojah  was  the  first  in  the  field,  and  advanced 
field,  1667.  fjQin  Bengal  towards  the  capital.  Morad,  the 
viceroy  of  Guzerat,  on  hearing  of  his  father's  illness,  seized 
the  public  treasure,  and  assumed  the  title  of  emperor. 
Aurungzebe,  after  having  extracted  a  large  supply  of 
money  from  the  king  of  Beejapore,  granted  him  a  peace, 
and  advanced  with  his  army  to  the  northern  boundary 
of  his  province.  His  object  was  to  cajole  Morad,  whom 
he  saluted  as  emperor,  and  congratulated  on  his  new  dignity, 
declaring  that  as  for  himself  Ms  only  desire  was  to  renounce 
the  world  and  proceed  on  pilgrimage  to  Mecca,  after  he  had 
liberated  his  father  from  the  thraldom  of  the  irreligious 
Dara.  Morad  was  simple  enough  to  believe  these  profes- 
sions, and  united  his  army  to  that  of  Aurungzebe  on  the  banks 
of  the  Nerbudda,  when  the  two  brothers  advanced  towards 
the  capital. 
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Dan.  defeats  ^*^  prepared  to  meet  both  these  attacks.    He 

soojah.  Amrung-  despatched  raja  Jey  Sing,  of  Jeypore,  to  oppose 
riOT^^V^dde-  Soojah,  and  raja  Jesswunt  Sing  to  encounter 
iKMesShah        AuTungzebe.    The  selection  of  two  Hindoo  gene- 

Soolah,  I668«  > 

rals  to  command  the  armies  which  were  to  decide 
the  fortunes  of  the  Mogul  throne  affords  strong  evidence  of 
the  feelings  of  loyalty  which  the  wise  policy  of  Akbar  had 
inspired.  Just  at  this  juncture  Shah  Jehan  was  restored  to 
health  and  resumed  the  functions  of  government ;  but  it  was 
too  late  to  quench  the  elements  of  strife.  The  imperial  force 
came  up  with  Soojah  at  Benares,  and  he  was  defeated,  and 
obliged  to  fly  to  Bengal.  The  united  armies  of  Aurungzebe 
and  Morad  encountered  Jesswunt  Sing  near  Oojein,  and 
defeated  him,  and  then  advanced  with  35,000  troops  to 
the  neighbourhood  of  Agra.  Dara  came  out  to  meet  them 
with  a  superior  force,  estimated  at  100,000  foot,  20,000  horse, 
and  80  pieces  of  cannon.  In  the  fierce  and  Moody  battle 
which  ensued,  Dara  was  completely  overpowered  and  fled 
from  the  field  with  a  remnant  of  barely  2,000  men.  The 
victorious  Aurungzebe  entered  the  capital,  deposed  his  father, 
and  assumed  the  whole  power  of  the  empire. 
Character  of  The  character  of  Shah  Jehan  is  aptly  described 
Shah  Jehan.  \yy  j^jg  native  biographer.  "  Akbar  was  pre-emi- 
nent as  a  warrior  and  as  a  lawgiver.  Shah  Jehan  for  the 
incomparable  order,  and  arrangement  of  his  finances,  and  the 
internal  administration  of  the  empire."  Though  he  drew  a 
revenue  of  thirty  crores  of  rupees  annually  from  his  dominions, 
which  did  not  include  the  Deccan,  it  is  generally  asserted  that 
the  country  enjoyed  greater  prosperity  during  his  reign  than 
under  any  of  his  predecessors ;  it  has  therefore  been  charac- 
terized as  the  golden  age  of  the  Mogul  dynasty.  This  is  a 
significant  fact,  since  this  prosperity  cannot  be  attributed  to 
any  enlightened  policy,  or  to  any  encouragement  given  by 
the  emperor  to  the  pursuits  of  industry ;  it  was  owing  simply 
to  that  respite  from  the  ravages  of  war,  which  afforded  the 
provinces  within  the  Indus  scope  for  the  development  of  their 
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resourcefi*     Sbah  JeLam  was  uBquefitionably  the  most  magni- 

.ficeat  piiDjee  of  the  house  of  Baber,  aoul  perhfif)s  of  aay  oi;her 

Mahouk^edaoL  dynasty.     The  pomp /of  his  O0biirt,*and  the  cost- 

linass  of  ^  hl»  estabhshments  4tknost  stagger  eur  belief ;  but 

iwith.  a  treasury  wdaich  receivcKi  «600  <3rore8  of  rupees  during- 

.  twenty;  yeajs  of  {peace,  what  JKoight  not  a  monarch  do,  who 

.^ad  oaly  his  own  will  ta  G<Musult  ?  .In  itothing-'was  tho  splea- 

.  .donir  of  his  taate  more  manifest  than  in:  Ms  .buildings.    It  was 

-he who  founded  the  ^ewcity  of  D^i,  in  which  hisi  casteliatcfd 

.palaoe,  witb  its  spacious  oourts,  and  marble  ^ii^^s,.  and  gilded 

i4om9ei,'wa6  the  most  attractive  disject.    Of  that  palace  l^e 

noblest  oiHiament  w.as  the  far-famed  •peacock  throne,,  blaziiig- 

'  with  eaueralds,  rubies,  diamiOBds,mnd  the  iiM>st  cestly  stones^ 

the  valme.of  which  was  estimated  by  a  Eur^^pean  jeweUser 

.  .and  travdller  at  six  <x-ose&  of  rupees.   To  Uia  the  ocmntry  was 

ilndebted.^or  tfaeimmaooLate  Taj  Mehal,  the  tnaosdienm  of  his 

Queen, rthe  pside  of  India,  and  the.  admiration  of  the  world. 

But^  hss  .establisfaimentS'W^^'jnanaged  iwithsudi  drctnaoL- 

•.spection,  that.s^ter  -defr^yi^g  d^^cost  of  his  expe(Mtioiis 

b§(yond  the^IndBS,  and  maintaming;  lan  anay  of  200,000  horae^ 

he  left  in  his  treasuxy,.  asocfHrdi^  to  Iiis'nsutive  hi8terian,^»a 

4BHim  ttot  short  of  tweirty<-faar%ro£es  of  i»pe6s. 


.CHAPTER  *VI. 

.AtmuMGXBBE,  1658 — 1707. 

AuRUNGZEBE  .having   thns    obtained   possesion 

Aurungzebe;     of  the  Capital  and  the  treasury,  threw  off  the 

iiua«bit.thn)e   mask.    He  no  longer .  talked  of  apjlgiima^efto 

brt)ther8,-i6fi8.    j^fjecca,  btit  at  once  assumed  all  the  powers  of 

.government,  saxd  took  .the  title  of  Almngeer,- the  Lord  of  the 
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WoricL     His  father  iras  placed  in   captivity  in  his   own 
palaee^  yet  tEeaied«>\n*h  the  'highest  lespect ;  but  though  he 
BurVived  this   ev^at- seven  years, 'his  reign  ended  with  his 
oonfinement.    Auruoj^zebe  did-not,  however,  consider  himself 
secure  -  wMfe  .there'  was :  a .  single  relatiYe  =  left,  who '  might 
disturb  his  tcanqufllity.  .  As>he  had  now  no  further  use  for 
Moxad^ihe  invited  him  to -an^  entertainment,  and>  allowed  him 
>  to<  diiiik  himsell  infto>  a  states  of  h&l{)leB8neBS,  when  he  -was 
taken  up  aiid  ooaTcyed*  to  the  fortress  of  Agra.    Dara,  after 
Ids  defeat  near  Agra,  kad-eseaped  to  the  Punjab,'  Where,  wtth 
ttiie  resomoes.'of  'that  prsvinee^and  of  'Afghanistan,  he  might 
: possibly diave  madcastaiidihdd  not  Anrungsaebe  pmisued  him 
with  pfomp^itiide,  and  oMiged  him  to  r^trcat  to  Mooltan,  and 
i  thence  to  X^nzerat.  'The  emperor  ifchen  quiited  %he  pmrsmt,  and 
haete»edto  enconnter  hisbiother  Soojah,  who  was  advancing 
a  second  time  from  Bengal  to  costost  the  thrcme.    The  battle 
between  thebvoihers^was  foaght near  Allahabad)  when  Anrung- 
'zebe  was  for  a  time  placed  in  ex^me  peril,  by  the  treachery 
of  rafft  Jesswunt  Sing,^vwho,  in  a  fit  of'  dkwppointment,  had 
.  come  to  an  aaoommodation  with*  Soojah,  ajld  suddenly  fell  on 
the  esupannfsbaggiige.    The  constancy  aiid  valour  of  Aurung- 
zebe;  howwerforestoied  the. day.  At  one  period  of  the  engage- 
melit  his  elephant  became  unmanagable  (&om  its  wounds,  and 
the  en^ieror  was  an.  the\  point  of  descending  fmm  his-  seat, 
when.  MeaT'  Joomlay  who  Awaei'by'  his*  side,  eoddaimed,  '^you 
descend  frosn^/the  itfaiOQe,''  on>which'  the'  legs  of  "^e  animal 
were.bound,  and  Aurungeebe'eontintied  "to  animate  his  troops 
by  bis  presence.    Soojah  was  completely  d^fearted,  and  the 
empeeor  Tetnr&edito  Delhi, 'leavingilHSe'own*^  son  Mahomed, 
>aiid;MBeEJkN»iiilay'^  f^ilew  upith&viotofy.    They  pursued 
the  psinee  t(»Monghir,  andfvom ^hmice  to Rajmahl,  which  he 
had'  made,  his:  capital,  >aild>adc»B^^  with  noble  edifices ;  but 
hisi'pursufixs'jigwe  him  no  respite 'add^hnhted  him  down*  to 
.Paoea^iaaddien'ositiiof  Bmigal.    HeUo«ik  refuge^  at  lengih, 
wrtkthefling  0£  Axsaeany  by^l^oat^e'^andi  hiswhblefaiidily 
wac&  hajbaroudji  mnfideied. 

L  2 
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Dan  is  cap-  MGanwhUe,  Dara  having  obtained  aid  from  the 

d^*^tohi*  governor  of  Guzerat  was  enabled  to  assemble  an 
•on,  less.  army  and  move  up  to  join  raja  Jesswmit  Sing, 
who  was  prepared  to  make  common  cause  with  him  against 
the  emperor.  Aurungzebe,  who  dreaded  this  jimction,  em- 
ployed all  his  devices  to  detach  the  raja  from  the  alliance. 
Dissembling  the  resentment  which  his  recent  treachery  at 
the  battle  of  Allahabad  had  naturally  exdted,  he  wrote  him  a 
complimentary  letter  with  his  own  hand,  and  conceded  all  the 
honours,  the  refusal  of  which  had  driven  him  into  rebellion. 
Under  the  influence  of  these  flatteries  Jesswunt  Sing  deserted 
tha  cause  of  Dara,  who  was  defeated,  and  driven  to  seek 
refuge  with  the  raja  of  Jun,  whom  he  had  formerly  laid 
under  the  greatest  obligations.  By  that  ungrateful  chief 
he  was  received  with  apparent  cordiality,  and  then  betrayed 
into  the  hands  of  his  vindictive  brother,  who  ordered  him  to 
be  paraded,  with  every  token  of  indignity,  through  the  streets 
of  Delhi,  where  he  had  recently  been  beloved  as  a  master.  A 
conclave  of  Mahomedan  doctors  was  then  convened,  who 
gratified  the  Emperor's  wishes  by  condemning  him  to  death 
as  an  apostate  from  the  creed  of  the  Prophet.  His  son  Soli- 
man,  who  had  taken  shelter  with  the  raja  of  Sreenugur,  by 
whom  he  was  basely  betrayed,  was,  like  his  father,  exhibited 
in  the  streets  of  the  capital,  but  in  fetters  of  gold,  and  his 
noble  bearing  and  deep  calamity  are  said  to  have  moved  the 
spectators  to  tears.  He  and  his  younger  brother,  together 
with  a  son  of  Morad,  were  consigned  to  death  in  the  dun- 
geons of  Gwalior. 

It  only  remained  now  to  dispose  of  Morad  him- 
daogeroiu  iu-  sclf ,  who  had  lain  in  confinement  for  three  years, 
neu,  1662.  rp^  ^^  insult  to  iujuiy,  he  was  subjected  to  a 
mock  trial  for  some  execution  which  he  had  ordered  while 
viceroy  of  Guzerat,  and  condemned  and  executed.  Thus,  in 
the  course  of  three  years,  had  Aurungzebe,  by  a  series  of 
atrocious  murders,  secured,  to  all  appearance,  the  stability  of 
his  throne,  when  his  own  life  was  threatened  by  an  alarming 
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niness ;  and  the  edifice  of  his  greatness,  reared  by  so  many 
crimes,  was  threatened  with  sudden  destruction.  While  he  lay 
helpless  on  his  couch  the  court  began  to  be  filled  with  intrigues. 
One  party  espoused  the  cause  of  his  son,  Muazsdm,  another 
that  of  Akbar.  Jesswunt  Sing  was  advancing  from  Joudh- 
pore,  and  Mohabet  from  Cabul,  to  liberate  and  restore  Shah 
Jehan ;  but  Aurungzebe,  having  passed  the  crisis  of  his  dis- 
ease, caused  himself  to  be  propped  up  in  his  bed,  and  sum- 
moned the  officers  of  his  court  to  renew  their  homage  to  him. 
His  recovery  dissolved  the  various  projects  to  which  his 
illness  had  given  birth ;  and  Muazzim  had  to  wait  forty-five 
years  for  the  crown. 

MeerJoomia's  .  A  short  time  prcvious  to  the  illness  of  the 
ASraS^^dhis  ©niperor,  Meer  Joomla,  who  had  been  appointed 
deaai,i662.  viccroy  of  Bengal,  on  the  expulsion  of  Soojah, 
entered  upon  his  unfortunate  expedition  to  Assam,  in  the  hope 
of  adding  that  kingdom  to  the  Mogul  dominions.  He  assem- 
bled a  large  army  and  conveyed  it  up  the  Berhampooter  in 
boats.  The  capital  of  the  province  having  been  mastered 
without  difficulty,  he  sent  a  pompous  despatch  to  the  emperor 
with  a  report  of  his  success,  promising  in  the  following  year 
to  plant  the  Mogul  standard  in  the  rich  empire  of  China.  The 
emperor  was  dehghted  with  the  prospect  of  treading  in  the 
footsteps  of  his  renowned  ancestor,  Jenghis  Khan,  and  ordered 
large  reinforcements  to  Bengal.  But  a  sad  reverse  was 
impending.  The  rains  set  in  with  extraordinary  violence ;  the 
Berhampooter  rose  beyond  its  usual  level,  and  the  whole  of 
the  country  was  flooded ;  the  supplies  of  the  army  were  cut 
off ;  a  pestilence,  probably  the  Asiatic  cholera,  broke  out  in  the 
camp ;  and  Meer  Joomla  was  obhged  to  retreat  in  haste  and 
disgrace  from  the  country,  pursued  by  the  exasperated  Assa- 
mese. On  his  return  to  Bengal,  he  expired  at  Dacca,  leaving 
behind  him  the  reputation  of  one  of  the  ablest  statesmen,  and 
of  the  greatest  generals  of  that  stirring  period.  Aurungzebe 
conferred  all  his  titles  on  his  son,  Mahomed  Amin,  the  youth 
who  had  been  disgraced  by  the  king  of  Golconda ;  and  in  the 
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letter  of  conddence  sent  to  4um^;  remarked  '"You  hav€  lost  a 
father,  and  I  Jiave  lost  tlte^ealest  and  most  dang>eroiis  of  Toy 
friends."  Sooi^iafiter  thetrfteoitreiytof  =  the  ^nperor  he  was  obliged'  i 
to  send  on  aiaaay  ;to  che(^  tIie(de¥astatione  coaoxohAed  by  the 
MahratAas-in  (the  Mogul  pr&Tinoes  of*  the  Beccan*;  and  it^ 
becomes  necessacyi  therefore,  to  pause' -and  itraoe  the  origin 
and  progress  of  this  power,  which,  rose  to  dominioatonthe  « 
ruins  of  the  Mogul  empire^,  and  for  more  than  a .  centuiy 
governed  the  desftinieft  of  India, . 

Eise  and  ro-  "^^^  couutry  inhabited  by  the^  Mahrattes,  desigr 
greu  of  1^  nated.  Maharastra  in  thbi  Hindoo  ehastrusf  is  con- 
*^***™^*^'  sidered  to  extend  from  the  Wurda.  on  the  eaist  »t0 
the  sea  on.  the  west ;  from  tha  Bfttpooca  ranges  on  the  north  to 
a  line  iu  the  south  dmwii  dueieasttfrom  Goat-  The«great  fea- 
ture of  the  couniajyis  the  Syliiadree-iiBOimtsynsjtiaore' commonly 
called  the-  Ghauts,  which  tra«reise  it .  from  HiOirth  to  south  at  a 
distance  of  from  thirty  to  tfifty  miles  from  the  se%  .and  rise 
to  the  height  of  four  or  five  thousand  fee*  above*  its  leveL 
The  strip  of  land  lying. along  the  coasty  at  the  foot  of  the 
mountains,  is  called  the  Ooncan.  The  inhabitaartS:  ase  of 
dinunutiye  •stature  and  vulgar'  in  appearanoe,'  presenting  a 
strong  contrast  to  ik^  noble  figure-  ofthe  Ra^jpoot  3  but  thej 
aiic  sturdy,  laborious,  and .  perseveriog,  and  KJisticiguished  for 
cunning.  This  mountainous  region  was  exeeedingiy  difficult  of 
aooess,  and  the  strongest  points  had  beeui  imfHK^vedt  by  >f cM*ti- 
ficattons.  For  cenirtiries  the  Mahratilas' had  been  known, 
chiefly  as  plodding  <  aocountaaots  ami  Tiilage  offioeist;  and  it 
was  not  befoare  the  axte^tth  centuiy  that  they a^i^.  deesraed 
worthy  of  notice' by  the  Mahomedan  histosriaas.  Their  coun** 
try  wascosnprised^in  the  domiabiuft  of  the  Mugs  of  Beejapore 
and  Ahmednngur;  and  thonoMest  Mahratttaifainilies  t^aee 
their  difiitinction  t&  the  dvil  and  military  ^emi^oyiiieDitswhieh 
they  held  under  ithese  two  dynasties- 

Th<r  sutoiMM  These  Ao^FeseigBS  were  inoeBB»ii)%  at  wsr  widi 
traiaedtawar.  ^^^  .other^  Off  with  their  neigtibouTB ;  and  they 
were  haj^y  to  enqJoy  the  Malxcatta  chieftains  in  raising 
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levies  among' tbeir*  own  hardy  countrymeiv  each  one  com- 
maB(dm:g  his  0=^11  mnsiter  of  freer  lanceSi  J^ygeers,  or  lands 
given  for  maintaming  a  body  of  tfoope,  were  frequently 
gfa&ted  for  tfeenr  support.  Titles  were  likewise  conferred 
npcHi  many  of  the  Mahratta  chieftains,  but  •  they  were  gene- 
rally aiici^[it  HSadoo  appdlations.  Towards '  the  close  •  of 
tbs  sixteenth -c^ittiry,  seren  Mahratta  chidts  are*  enumerated 
as  being  ranged  under  the^  banner  of  B^ejapore,  and  two— 
bttfc  ol  supenor  importanee — under  that  of  Ahmedttugur.  It  was 
thev^wars  wMoh  raged  for  a  century  in  the-  Decean,  between 
the  Kistna  and  the  Taptee,  that  first  taugM  the*  MaJhrattas 
their  o^n  importance^  and.paTed  the  way  for  their  futope  prc^ 
dOaHnafice*;  }Mi  it  was  chiefly  under  Mahk  Amber  thatfthey. 
made'tha  most  rapid  strides  towards  politksallnfluence.  A 
cosmsMmty  of  village*  clerks-  and  hissbandmen  was  thue  trans- 
formed into  a  nation  of  warriors^  and  only  req^ra^d  the  appeatu 
anoe  of'  some  master' spirit  to  raise' it  to  empires  That  spirit  ^ 
appectfed  in  3evajee«. 

o  •  •  f  Shah  MallOjee'  Bhonslay,  an  aetiye  captain  o^.hoBse,. 
jee,'n&tAttkeE of  wcfts 'eBa|doyed  aboutrthe  year  lOOO* am  the.  seirfiGe j 
^''*®"  of  thb.!king./of  Ahmedimgiir.    His.'wife,  wk>  hid 

lai^'been  chii(fie«s^  offered  •her  prayems  and  roms  at  thc^ 
Maaomedan  jshnnetof  Shjah  Se^r ;  aadlths  chiid  to  whom^he 
gave  bhrth  'wbb  n»ned  ^ahjeet  m  gnddikude  to  the  saiast.    He 
was  bom  in  159*4,  aadbis  father  sougkl  an^alliascetin  the  patii-^^ 
daaiainily  of  Jiulow  Bao.    In  after  times,'  w^bem  the  Mahrattas 
hai  become  the.  surbitrers  of>  In^a^  the  natsonal  histoians  endea- 
Yooved  to  trace  theiaaoily  of  Mjdl*jee  from  the  rajas  of  Chittore, 
wte  claimed  to*  bei  the  lineal  desoenddntS'  of  the  great  deified 
hspo,  Bamu ;  but  at  thisvpenod  Jadow  Eao  spamedthe-  aUianoe^- 
of8@(  plebeian*  a  (family.    Sooa  after  Mali^jee^  suddenly  camo^ 
iafco  possesmoa  of  a.  kicge' treasure,  acquired,  d»ubt*es«i  in  i^ ' 
Mahratta  mode;   and  he  obtained  from  tte'  Tenalicoiort^of ^ 
.Atoiednugur  the  ^^ygeers  of  Poena,  Sopa,  and  s^reral  other 
places.    No  furtW  objection  waus  raised  to  ^m  a]iiaiKse,'aBd: 
Ifae  n<apttal8  aie  said  to  Iwve  been  graced  by^thle^pcesenoe  of  the 
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king  of  Ahmednugur.  On  the  death  of  his  father,  in  1620^ 
Shahjee  succeeded  to  the  jaygeer,  and  augmented  his  military 
force  and  importance,  and  entered  into  a  close  connection  with 
Malik  Amber.  Nine  years  after,  we  find  him  espousing  the 
cause  of  Jehan  Lodi ;  but  when  the  fortunes  of  that  Af ghaa 
chief  appeared  to  be  on  the  wane,  he  deserted  his  cause  and 
joined  the  Moguls,  for  which  he  was  rewarded  with  the 
nominal  honour  of  a  commander  of  5,000,  and  the  substantial 
boon  of  a  confirmation  of  his  jaygeer.  But  Shahjee  was 
speedily  disgusted  with  the  shuffling  policy  of  the  Mogul  com- 
manders, and  again  changed  sides. 

Places  a  prince  On  the  Capture  of  the  young  prince  of  Aiimed- 
^^^°^y  nugur,  in  1634,  he  considered  hunself  strong 
1634.  enough    to  aspire  to  the  regency,   and  raised 

another  prince  to  the  throne  as  the  lawful  heir  of  Nimm 
Shah.  For  three  years  he  appears  to  have  maintained  a 
desultory  warfare  with  the  imperial  generals,  but  was  at 
length  driven  out  of  the  country  and  obliged  to  seek  refuf^e 
in  the  court  of  Beejapore,  where  his  ability  was  known  aid 
appreciated ;  and  he  was  entrusted  with  the  conmiand  of  ui 
expedition  to  the  Camatic.  His  zeal  and  success  were 
rewarded  with  the  grant  of  extensive  jaygeers  in  BangaloB, 
and  the  neighbouring  districts  where  he  conceived  the  desi^ 
of  establishing  an  independent  Hindoo  sovereignty,  aid 
resigned  the  petty  jaygeer  of  Poena  to  his  son  Sevajee. 

,     ,        Sevajee,  the  founder  of  the  Mahratta  emph-e. 

Birth  and  early  ,  .  ,  ,  tl 

lifeof  seyajee,  was  bom  m  1627,  and  was  sent,  three  years  after, 
^^^*  to  reside  with  his  mother  at  Poena,  under  the 

tutelage  of  Badajee  Punt — ^his  father  having  taken  a  seconl 
wife.  Dadajee  managed  the  estate  with  the  strictest  eco» 
nomy  as  well  as  fideUty,  and  remitted  the  revenue  with  punc« 
tuality  to  Shahjee,  but  contrived  to  reserve  a  small  sum 
annually  at  Poena.  He  watched  over  his  youthful  charge 
with  assiduity,  and  is  said  to  have  given  him  an  education 
suited  to  his  station  and  prospects.  Sevajee,  however,  was 
never  able  to  read  or  write;  butihe  was  sldlled  in  the  use  of 
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the  bow  and  the  sword,  and  the  weapons,  employed  in  the 
hills;  he  was  expert  in  all  manly  exercises,  and,  like  his 
countrymen,  an  accomplished  horseman.  His  tutor  did  not 
neglect  his  rehgious  instruction,  and  Sevajee  grew  up  a 
devout  and  rigid  Hindoo,  with  a  profound  veneration  for 
brahmins,  and  a  hearty  hatred  of  Mahomedans.  His  imagin- 
ation was  excited  in  youth  by  the  perusal  of  the  great  epic 
poems  of  India,  and  he  longed  to  emulate  the  exploits  which 
are  inunortalized  in  them.  At  the  age  of  sixteen  he  formed 
an  association  with  youths  of  wild  and  lawless  habits,  and 
engaged  in  hunting  or  marauding  expeditions,  which  made 
him  f  anuHar  with  all  the  paths  and  defiles  of  the  tract  which 
became  the  cradle  of  his  power.  Having  trained  the  inhabit- 
ants of  his  native  glens— the  Mawullees — to  arms  and  disd- 
serajee  begins  pliue,  he  began  his  career  of  ambition  at  the  age 
^Ji^or^'^^of  nineteen,  by  capturing  Toma,  a  hill  fort  of 
1646.  very  difficult  access.    In  the  succeeding  year  he 

erected  a  new  fortress,  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  Rai- 
gur.  These  proceedings  did  not  fail  to  excite  observation 
at  Beejapore,  and  letters  were  sent  to  Shahjee  in  the  Camatic 
calling  him  to  account  for  the  doings  of  his  son,  but  he  rephed 
that  he  had  not  been  consulted  by  him,  though  he  could  not 
doubt  that  they  were  intended  to  improve  the  jaygeer.  At 
the  same  time  he  remonstrated  with  Dadajee  on  the  conduct 
of  Sevajee,  and  the  tutor  failed  not  to  reprimand  his  pupil ; 
but,  finding  that  he  was  bent  on  pursuing  a  course  which 
appeared  likely  to  injure  the  prospects  of  the  family,  fell  a 
prey  to  anxiety.  As  his  end  approached  he  is  said  to  have 
called  Sevajee  to  his  death  bed,  and  urged  him  to  continue 
the  career  on  which  he  had  entered;  to  protect  brahmins, 
kine,  and  cultivators,  and  preserve  the  temples  of  the  gods 
from  violation. 

serojee'spro-  Scvajoe  immediately  took  possession  of  the 
^Wfi^fetherjg^y^g^j,^  .j^j^g  father's  name,  but  employed  the 
hostage,  1649.  treasure  which  Dadajee  had  husbanded,  as  well 
as  the  resources  of  the  district  in  augmenting  his  little  army, 
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and  in  thie  cotirse  of  irmy  years  extended  his  a.u^<mty  over  • 
thirty  tnileB  of  terriferyv  He  attacked  i  a  convoy  of  treastffe  ' 
pitHjeeding^  to  Bdejapope^  and  -carrkid  off  three*  lace  of  ^ag^dita 
to  his  eyry  in  the  mountainB.  In  qnick  saccesskm  it  ^ras 
annonnoed  that'he  ha)d  captured  se^en  other  forts^  and  ihad^ 
moreover,  surprised  th:e  govemoiJ  of  Callian,.  and  esitorted  the 
sucrender  of  all  his  ^fortresses*  Thi&  audacity  of  these*  pro- 
ceedings raised  the^  indignation  of  the  Bee}af>ore  court  and 
Shahjee^  vrho  managed  ail  their' recent  acquisitions  in  the 
OfflmatiC)  was  held  responsible'  for  the  proceedings  of  his'^gen, 
though  he  pleaded,  and  withi  truth,  that  he  hiad  long  ceased 
to  possess  any  influenoe  aver  his  movements.  Shahjee  was 
treacherously  sei£ied  by  the  Mahraita  chief  of  Ghorepinfay, 
and  brought  ^iprisaftept<»  the  capital,  where  he  wb««  threat- 
ened with  a:  cmel' death.  To  procure  his  release,  Se^ajee^ 
thcai  only  twenty^two^  memcniiaJiKed  the  emperor,  and  offered 
to  enter  the  impend:  service,  and  it  is  not  improbable  that 
Shahjeeowed  his  lifeto  therqpresentations  made  by  the.  court 
of  Deilhi.  H6  was,  however,  detained  for  four  yeam  as  a  hostage, 
until  the  increasing  disorddrs  in  the  Oamatic  conquests  oon- 
starained  the  kiag  erf  Beejapore  to  restore  the* -government  o£ 
thesn  to^  him. .  During  his  father's  detention,  Sevajee  dis- 
cxeetly  suspeitded  his  inoatsions,  but  on  hearing  o£  his  release 
resumed  ;his  predatory  vaiSi .  ambitious  -  course,  and^i  .1^  an  act 
ofi  base  treaahorymmrdered  tUe  Inrotber  .chieftains  of  Jaolee, 
and  appropriated  their  lax^dsit®  MmseM. 

.  ,  .  While  ABmngzebe  was  engaged  in  the  wax: 

couneirithAu-  withj  B^ejaporef  in-  1657,  Sevagee .  eisfcered  into 
nmgjebe,  i65<.  consespondencc  with  him,  and  professed  himself 
a .  devoted  servast  ci  the  tluwne  of  DeUuL  He  was  thus* 
eaaibled  to  obtain  ..a  confirmation  of  the  territory  he*  had 
wrested  from  Beejapore,  and  was  encouraged  to*  farther 
encroachments;  But  no  sooncac:  had  Aurungzebe  marched 
towards  Delhi  than  Sci\rajee»  began  to  .ravage  the  Mogul 
territories,  and  carried  off  three  lacs  of  pagodas  from  the 
town  of  Joonere.     For  the  more  distant  enterprizes  to  which 
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he  aspired,  he  felt  the  necessity  of  an  efficient  body  of  horse, 
and  he  now  began  to  make  the  most  vigorons  ^orts  to 
orgianiae  that  Hght  cavahy,  which  subsequently  beoame:  the 
scourge  of  Hindostaa.  About  the^ame  time  he  enlisted  his 
first  body  of  Mahomedan  troops^  taking*  intK»  his  pay  700 
Patans  who  had  been  unwisely  dischavg^d  from  the  service  of  * 
Beejapore:;  but  he  took  the  precaution  of  placing  them  under 
the  commaud  of  a  Mahsaita^  offioer.  The  suocess  of  Aurung* 
zebe's  eCEortB  to  oiUain  the  throne.ga¥e  just  alarm  to  Sevajee, 
wJaosent^aa-ienvoyto^.  Delhi  to  express 'his  deep  regret  for 
wha^  'had  ooemzed,-  aiad  bia  attaahmen^t  to  the  throne ;  and  he 
had  the  eflBranteiy  to  offer  to  protect  the  imperial,  territories 
during  the  emperor's  absence^  asking  only  for  the  transfer 
of  the  Concan  to  himself.  Aunmgzebe,  conceiving  that  the 
security  of  i the  Mogidi ^s4ricts  would. be  promoted  by  giving 
TMOoaesn.  encoucagcment  to  Sevajee,  consented  to  his 
Tfeta^re^e.  taking  {posBession  of  the  Ooncan.  He  lost  no 
1669.  time  in  sending,  an  army  to.  occupy  the  province, 

but  his  treopsw-ere*  defeated  .with  great .  slaughter,  and  he 
experienced .  the  fiest  reverse  he  had  sustained  since  tbe 
beginning  of  hiscaoder. 

AftBiKbaais  The  court  of  BeejapoTc  was  at  length  roused 
^BMTteiE^  to  a.  sense  of.  the  danger  arising  from  the  inoes- 
1659.'  sant  encroachments  of  this  aspirmg  chief,   and 

Af zui-  Khan  was.sent  against  him  with  12,000  horse  and  foot, 
ai^a  poweilul  artiHery,  consisting  of  swivels  mounted  on 
eamelS)  rockets,  and  other  ordnaujoe.  He  was  a  vain,  con*- 
ceited  noble,  and  manifested  tbe  greatest  contempt,  for  his 
aui^agonist.  Sevajee  determined  to  defeat  the  object  of  the 
expedition  by  treachery.  He  prof essed: :  the  humblest  sub- 
mission to  the  king,  of  Beejapore,  aad  o^^?ed  to  surrender 
aE  his  territcaies,  if  he  might  but  be-  allowed  to  hope  for  pardon 
and  acceptance.  Aizul  Ehaa  was  thrown  off  his  guard  by 
these  artifices,  and  agreed  to  meet  the  Mahratta  chief  with 
only  a  single  attendant.  The  Mahomedan  army  was  stationed 
at  a.  distance ;  but  Sevajee,  acquainted  as  he  was  with  the 
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mountain  defiles,  placed  a  select  body  of  Mahrattas  in  ambus- 
cade. Having  performed  his  religious  devotions  with  great 
fervour,  he  advanced  to  the  interview  with  aU  humility,  and 
while  in  the  act  of  embracing  Afzul  Khan,  plunged  a  con- 
cealed weapon  in  his  bowels,  and  despatched  him  with  Mb 
dagger.  The  troops  of  the  murdered  general,  thus  taken  by 
surprise,  were  surrounded  and  defeated,  and  the  whole  of  the 
camp  equipage,  including  4,000  horses,  fell  to  the  victor. 
The  success  of  this  stratagem,  notwithstanding  the  atrocity 
of  the  deed,  served  to  exalt  the  character  of  Sevajee  in  the 
opinion  of  his'  countrymen,  and  greatly  improved  his  position. 
He  followed  up  this  victory  by  the  capture  of  numerous 
forts,  and  plundered  the  country  up  to  the  very  gates  of 
Beejapore. 

Sevajee  is  re-  The  king  now  took  the  field  in  person,  and  sue- 
wn^t^Bi^ej^.**  ceededm  regainmg  many  of  the  forts  and  much 
pore,  1662.  of  the  territory  he  had  lost.  The  war  was  pro- 
tracted with  various  success  for  two  years ;  but  the  balance 
of  benefit  remained  with  the  Mahratta.  A  reconcihation  was 
soon  after  effected  between  the  parties,  chiefly,  as  historians 
conjectiu'e,  through  the  mediation  of  Shahjee,  who  had  paid  his 
son  a  visit.  It  will  be  remembered,  that  in  1649,  Shahjee  was 
betrayed  to  the  king  of  Beejapore  by  the  Mahratta  chief, 
Ghorepuray.  On  that  occasion,  he  wrote  to  Sevajee : — "  If 
you  are  my  son,  you  must  punish  Bajee  Ghorepuray  of  Moo- 
dhole."  Thirteen  years  had  elapsed  since  that  act  of  treachery, 
but  Sevajee  had  not  forgotten  his  father's  injunction.  During 
the  war  with  Beejapore,  he  learned  that  his  enemy  had  pro- 
ceeded to  Moodhole  with  a  slender  escort,  and  he  resolved  not 
to  lose  this  opportimity  of  avenging  his  family  wrongs.  He 
appeared  suddenly  before  the  town,  captured  and  burned  it  to 
the  ground,  and  with  one  exception,  slaughtered  the  whole 
of  the  family  and  adherents  of  Ghorepuray,  even  to  the 
infants  in  the  womb.  Shahjee  was  delighted  on  hearing  of 
this  vindictive  exploit,  and  resolved  to  visit  his  son,  whom 
he  had  not  seen  for  twenty  years.    He  was  received  with  the 
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highest  distinction,  and  Sevajee  attended  him  on  foot  for 
twelve  miles.  Shahjee  congratulated  him  on  the  progress  he 
had  made  towards  the  establishment  of  a  Hindoo  power,  and 
encouraged  him  to  persevere.  On  his  return,  he  was  entrusted 
with  presents  for  the  king  of  Beejapore,  which  served  as 
a  peace  offering  and  led  to  a  treaty.  At  this  period,  Seva- 
^  jee,  in  his  thirty-fifth  year,  was  in  possession  of 
jee^spoflsefldoiii  the  wholc  coast  of  the  Concan,  from  Callian  to 
in  1662.  Q^^  extending  about  four  degrees  of  latitude ;  and 

of  the  ghauts,  from  the  Beema  to  the  Wurda,  about  130  miles 
in  length,  and  100  in  breadth.  His  army,  which  consisted  of 
50,000  foot  and  7,000  horse,  was  out  of  all  proportion  to  the 
territory  under  his  authority ;  but  he  was  incessantly  engaged 
in  war,  and  he  made  war  support  itself  by  exactions. 

Sevajee  being  now  at  peace  with  Beejapore,  let 
aenttoTeprew  loosc  his  plundering  hordes  on  the  Mogul  territo- 
fievj^ee,  1662.  ^^^^  j^^  utter  violation  of  his  engagements  with 
Aurungzebe,  and  swept  the  country  up  to  the  suburbs  of 
Aurungabad.  The  emperor  appointed  Shaista  Khan,  his  own 
maternal  uncle,  and  the  nephew  of  Noor  Jehan,  viceroy  of 
the  Deccan,  with  orders  to  chastise  this  aggression,  and  carry 
the  war  into  the  Mahratta  domains.  Shaista  captured  Poona, 
and  took  up  his  residence  in  the  very  house  where  Sevajee 
had  passed  his  childhood ;  and  Sevajee  conceived  the  design 
of  assassinating  him  in  his  bed.  A  Mahratta  foot  soldier  in 
the  imperial  service  whom  he  had  gained,  got  up  a  marriage 
procession,  which  Sevajee  joined  in  disguise,  and  was  enabled 
to  enter  the  town  with  thirty  of  his  followers  in  the  suite. 
After  nightfall,  when  the  town  was  dark  and  quiet,  he  pro- 
ceeded unperceived  to  the  palace,  with  every  comer  of  which  he 
was  familiar,  and  suddenly  fell  on  its  inmates.  The  viceroy, 
awaking  suddenly  from  sleep,  escaped  with,  the  loss  only  of 
a  finger,  but  his  son,  and  most  of  his  guards  were  cut  down. 
Sevajee,  foiled  in  his  chief  object,  the  destruction  of  the 
viceroy,  retired  before  the  troops  could  be  assembled,  and  was 
seen  returning  to  his  encampment  amidst  a  blaze  of  torches* 
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This  daring  ^xj^loit^  so  congeaual  with  the  national  character, 
was  regarded  "^nth  greater  extiltation  by  his  own  countrymen 
tiian  his  most •  splendid  Tietories.  Shai^ta  Khanivas  soon 
•  after  recalled  and'  sent  -  to  govem '  Bengal,  and  ifehe '  Bajpoot 
raja  Jesswnnt  Sing,  the  govemor  of  Ouzeiat,  wiio  was  left 
in  conHnand- was  Httle  d)^pe6dd  to  posb  matters  to^dx^nity 
against  meoL  of  hisoMqi  failth. 
serajee  attacks       ^ho  Operations  of  Sevajee,  whioh  had  Mtheeto 

'  taat,  M84.  been  limited  to  die  seighbouvhood  of  the  ghauts, 
were  now  extended  to  a  m(»^  remote  and  a  boldev  e]ita[pTke. 

'The  city  of  Snrat,  a  hundred  and  ^ty  iniles(tdistant ' from 
Poona,  was  at  t  that  period  the  greatest  empoiinm '  of .  the 
western  -ooost  of  India.  <  The  •annual  impoFiatkni  of  /gold  juad 
silver  from  Arabia .  and  Persia  alone  amoimtedto  £fty  >la8s>  ^of 
rupees,  asld  two  families  in  the  town  were  accounted  the 
ridiest-  meiieantile  bouses  in .  the  world.     >  It  was,j.m0reover, 

<  considered  pve^eminently  the  -port  of  the  Mogul  empire,  where 
all  the  devout  Mahomedans,  official  and  pavate,:  from:  the 
v»rioBs  pMmnees-'WMoh'yiUded  ^  reventie  of  4diirty  millions 

'.  a  yeary  embavked  on*  pilgrimage  for/Mecoa.     Sevajee  is  said 

^  to  hare  visited 'the  city  in*  cognise,  -^oid  idoingifoar  days 
marked  the  houses  of  the  most  optdent  lor  plmiden  .  Taking 
with  jiim  >4,^00  of  his  newly  {iai8edLhofl!Be,;lie^pefffi0d;Bad- 

t  denly  before«the  town,- which  was  JUitoddfied,  and  .having 
deliberately  pUmldeied  it  for  sixJdayBr  >^etniined  leianrely  to  his 

.  oapital  at •  Batgnr.    He.imet. with:  no.  resiBtaneec  eseept  from 

•  the  European  factories.  ^^Sir  George*  QKenden,.  the '  Ei^hsh 
ohief  at  *Surat,  ^defended:  the  .piofp^y  of/ his  ^BasteiB,  land  also 
that^  th0nadTes,'wifth»sQch^ak)iir.axidsnGcessa»to  obtain 
the  s^lause  of  '^KKang«tibe^ia»iwelLas.a  tpcrpetaat  exemptiDn 

« from  some  <A  the-diities  exactedof  ^ttiieBjaeinhaiyts.  .This  was 
;  the  first  occasion  oiFwhiah  Imghsh  and  native  tnx>ps^eame  into 

*  contact  with  eaoh  olberf  and  thetesidt  filled  >both^»Miaho(medaas 
•and  Hindoosiwith  astoiHBhnient.  On  his  return  lioiix  this  ex- 
i>eaihofSuah-  l^dition^/Sevageev. heard lof  the  deatltiofJus  lather, 

.4«^MM.       ^.at  ih«  8g«)o£^e«!entyf«Ddimmediatri7UHBBmed  ^be 
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title ofEaja^.'ftiid  bcigan  to  atiikeitbe  ooin  m  bis  own  name. 
At  the^pesiod  of:<hiS'4eath  Siia^jee  was.  in .  peseession,  not 
only  of  tke  extesmve  jaygeesS'ABOQnd  Bangalore  which  be 
had  received  from  the  raja  of  Beej^i{H)re,  but  of  Amee,  Porto 
Novo,  and /Banjore,  in  the  south  of  •  thoj  peninBula,  which  he 
had  9tti»jngated,  ^and,  in  consideEatian  of  his  fidehtj  to  the 
state,' 'had  bean  permitted. to. retain. 

-flev«iee'Timi  '*evajee^£ndkig  that  his  power  would  not  be 
dmaaKetare,  cooaplete  unloss  he  oonld^oommand  the.sea  as  well 
^^^'  ^as  theland,  had r been  engaged  lor  some  time  in 

creating  a  fleet.  While  his  troops.' were 'employed  in  ravaging 
the  Mogul  territories  up  tq  the  waUs  oJ&  the.  Ahmednugur,  his 
ships  wece  eajptunngMpgal  vessels  IkmuuI  to. Mecca,  and 
exacting  heavy  mnaoms  from  ibe  fid^pilgiainBiembarked.on 
them.  .In  Febma^,  1G.65,  he  secretly  drew  a  iarge  fleet 
together  at.  Makvan,  consistip^  of  eighty-eight  vessels,  of 
wthich  three  were  Ja^ge  ships  lof  three^masts  and  the  re- 
mainder offrxmi'SOto  150  tons /buiden.  Having  embanked 
with 4,000  troopsylie  pnoceeded  to  Barcelo]:e,< a  hundred  and 
tinrjty.jxiiles  south  of  Go^,  which  *had.^king..been  .ocmsidered 
one  of  the  greatest  ..marts  of  eoumerce'.on  the  western 
coast,  butbas  now  disappeared  even  feom  theimap.  There,  he 
obtained immeaee  i)ooty.  and  returned  4o.his'^^ capital  before  it 
was  Mown.that  he  had  embarked.  .Thia  was  the  first  6^:pe- 
ditionat  sea.  which  he  headed  in ,  pesson ;  at  was  also  his  last, 
lor  a».  violent,  gale  drove  his  vessel t  dGrwn  the  b^j ; .  he  suffered 
^seriously  f rom  .sea-sickness,  and  .his-  ^^pixitual  guide  assured 
hmi  that  this*  was  the  mode,  in  which >  his  .tutelar  dei^y  had 
.manifested his  displeasurc^t  sadxatheterodox^ntei^iise. 
oamjui^iimntn  On  his  retum  f Kxm  this  vpyage  Sevajee  found 
to  Aonqigzebe,  that  a^  poweiful  .Mpgul  -  anffy^  ccMxmianded  by  the 
renowned  raja  J^y  Sing  and  Bdlere  Khan,  the 
Afghan  general,  had  entered  ^s  territories.  -  Aurungzebe,  who 
was  an  intense  bigot,^ielt  greaiter  indigaaadosi  ait.  the  interrup- 
tion of  the  holy,  pilgrims  proceediiiig  ,to  the  Prophet's  tomb 
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than  at  the  assumption  of  the  title  of  raja,  the  plunder  of  Surat, 
the  coinage  of  money,  or  any  other  aggression  of  Sevajee.  On 
this  occasion  Sevajee  was  attacked  with  the  greatest  impetu- 
osity by  the  imperial  generals,  and  felt  his  inability  to  cope 
with  an  army  so  greatly  superior  to  his  own.  He  was,  there- 
fore, induced  to  call  a  council  of  his  oflScers,  at  which  he 
appeared  the  most  irresolute  of  all ;  and  it  was  resolved  to 
enter  into  negotiations  with  the  enemy.  They  ended  in 
the  Convention  of  Poorunder,  by  which  he  engaged  to  restore 
all  the  forts  and  districts  he  had  taken  from  the  Moguls,  with 
the  exception  of  twelve,  which,  with  the  territory  around  them, 
yielding  a  revenue  of  a  lac  of  pagodas  a  year,  he  was  to  hold 
as  a  jaygeer  dependent  on  the  emperor.  But  he  dexterously 
inserted  a  clause  which  would  have  overbalanced  all  his  losses. 
In  lieu  of  some  pretended  claims  on  the  old  Nizam  Shahee 
state,  he  asked  for  certain  assignments  which  he  termed  the 
chout^  and  the  swr-deah-moohhee  on  some  of  the  Beejapore  dis- 
tricts above  the  ghauts,  the  charge  of  collecting  which  he 
offered  to  take  on  himself.  This  is  the  first  mention  in  history 
of  the  celebrated  claim  of  the  chout^  or  fourth  of  the  revenue. 
The  origin  of  which  the  Mahrattas  subsequently  marched  over 
theeAoKt.  India  to  enforce.  So  anxious  was  Sevajee  to  get 
the  principle  of  these  exactions  admitted,  that  he  offered  a 
peshcush  or  donative  of  forty  lacs  of  pagodas — nearly  a  million 
sterling — to  be  paid  by  annual  instalments,  and  engaged  to 
maintain  an  additional  body  of  troops  for  the  emperor's  ser- 
vice. In  the  letter  which  Aurungzebe  wrote  to  him  on  this 
occasion  he  confirmed  all  the  stipulations  of  the  convention, 
but  made  no  allusion  to  the  chout  or  sur-desh-mookhee,  probably 
because  he  did  not  comprehend  the  insidious  tendency  or  even 
the  import  of  these  barbarous  terms.  But  Sevajee  chose  to 
consider  the  silence  of  th6  emperor  as  an  acknowledgment  of 
these  claims,  which,  from  this  time  forward,  it  became  the  para- 
mount object  of  Mahratta  policy  to  extend  to  every  province. 
Sevajee,   having  now   entered    the    emperor's   service, 
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seTajee  attacks  joined  the  imperial  army  with  2,000  horsemen 
SMtoSSiT*  and  8,000  foot,  and  marched  against  Beejapore. 
1666.  The  Mahratta  horse  in  the  service  of  Beejapore, — a 

portion  of  which  was  commanded  by  "Vencajee,  the  half- 
brother  of  Sevajee, — greatly  distinguished  themselves  in  this 
Tvar ;  nor  were  the  Mahrattas  in  the  service  of  the  emperor  less 
conspicuous  for  their  valour.  Aurungzebe  vrrote  a  compli- 
mentary letter  to  Sevajee,  inviting  him  to  court,  and  he 
proceeded  to  Delhi  with  an  escort  of  1,500  horse  and  foot. 
The  emperor  had  now  an  opportunity  of  converting  a  formi- 
dable foe  into  a  zealous  adherent ;  but,  either  he  had  not  the 
tact  of  concihation,  or  his  pride  rendered  him  blind  to  his 
interests.  Sevajee  found  himself  treated  with  wanton  insult^ 
and  presented  at  the  durbar  in  company  with  nobles .  of  th© 
third  rank.  He  left  the  imperial  presence  burning  with  indig- 
nation, and  asked  leave  to  return  to  his  jaygeer.  But  the« 
object  of  the  emperor  was  to  detain  him,  and  his  residence  was. 
beleaguered  and  all  his  movements  watched;  he  contrived,, 
however,  to  elude  the  vigilance  of  the  emperor's  guards,  and 
escaped  in  a  basket,  and  reached  his  own  dominions  in  th& 
disguise  of  a  pilgrim  in  December,  1666. 
Axmmgzebe's  The  raja  Jesswunt  Sing,  and  prince  Muazzim 
fe^wwVu  ^®^®  ^^^*  *^  command  in  the  Deccan, — the  Maho- 
poiity,  1668-69.  mcdau  fond  of  pleasure,  and  the  Hindoo  of  money. 
Sevajee  gratified  the  avarice  of  the  raja  vnth  large  gifts,  and 
through  him  was  enabled  to  make  his  peace  with  the  emperor, 
who  made  an  addition  to  his  territories  and  conferred  on  him 
the  title  of  raja.  The  Mahratta  manuscripts  ascribe  this  un- 
expected lenity  on  the  part  of  the  emperor  to  the  design  he- 
cherished  of  again  decoying  Sevajee  into  his  power.  About, 
the  same  time  a  treaty  was  concluded  between  the  king  of 
Beejapore  and  Aunmgzebe,  by  which  the  former  ceded  the 
fort  and  territory  of  Solapore,  yielding  near  two  lacs  of 
pagodas  a-year.  Sevajee  now  prepared  to  enforce  his  claim 
of  chout  on  the  districts  of  Beejapore,  alluded  to  in  the  Con- 
vention of  Poorunder,  but  the  vizier  of  that  state  purchased 
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exemptioii  by  agreedng  to  an  annual  payment  of  three  lacs  of 
rupees.  Some  agreement  of  a  similar  i  character  appears  to 
have  been  entered  into  by  the  minister  of  Golconda  for  a' 
sum  of  fiye  lacs  of  rupees.^  Having  now«  a'  season  of.  greater 
leisure  than,  he  had  hitherto  enjoyed,  Sevajee  employed  the 
years  1668  and  166d:  in  revising,  and  completing  the  internal 
arrangements  of  his  government.'  There  is  nothing  which, 
gives  us  so  high  an  opinion  of  his  genius  as  the  spirit  of  wisdom 
which -pervades  hi»t civil  polity.  It  is  impossible  to  behold 
witiiout  the  greatest  admiiation,  a  rough  soldier,  who  was 
unable  to  read  or  write,  and  who  had  for  twenty  years  been, 
simply  a.  captain  of  banditti,  establishing  a  system  of  adminis^ 
tration  so  adnnrably  adapted  to  the  consolidation  of  a  great 
kingdom.  His  military  organization,  which  was  distin- 
guished for  its  vigorous  diseiphne  and  its  rigid  economy,  was 
equally  suited  to  the  object  of  creating  a  new  and  predomi- 
nant power  in  Hindostan. 

pxosperitrof  This-  was  also  the  most  prosperous  period  of 
wSpeopte!*^"^*  Aurungzebe's  long  reign.  The  empire  was  at 
1666-70.  peace.  His  father  Shah  Jehan  had  recently  sunk 
into  the  grave,  and  there  was  no  longer  any  dread  of  projects, 
for  his  restoration.  The  emperor  was  held  in  the  highest 
respect  throughout  the  Mahomedan  world,  and  received 
t(^ens  of  deference  from  the  most  distant  sovereigns.  The* 
Scheriff  of  Mecca,  the  Khan  of  the  Uzbeks,  the  king  of  Abys»- 
sinia,  and  even  the  sovereign  of  Persia,  had  sent  complimen>- 
tary  embassies  to  Delhi.  But  the  restless  ambition  of  Aurung^ 
zebe  again  kindled  the  flames  of  war,  which  continued  to 
rage  without  the  intermission  of  a  single  year  through  the 
period  of  thirty-seven  years  to  which  his  reign  was  prolonged. 
Finding  it  impossible  to  inveigle  Sevajee  into  his  power,  and 
knowing  that  his  general  Jesswunt  Sing  was  inactive  under 
the  influence  of  Mahratta  gold,  he  issued  the  most  peremptory 
orders  to  seize  him  and  some  of  his  principal  oflScers,  threaten- 
ing vengeance  for  neglect.  Sevajee,  seeing  hostilities  inevit- 
able, prepar^ed  for  the  conflict  with  the  most  determined  reso- 
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latioiu  Ke  opened  the  campaign  by  tbe  capture  of  Sing^rb, 
m  fortresB  deemed  inaccessible  to  an  enemy,  but  wlucb  his 
general  Maloosray  escaladed  with  his  mountaineers,  the  Ma^ 
wulleesy  and  fell  in  the  moment  of  victory.  Sevajee  rewajxled 
every  private  soldier  with  a  silver  bangle.  Poomnder,  a 
fortress  of  equal  strength  and  importance^  was  also  recovered; 
With. an  army  of  14,000  men  he  again  plundered  Surat^  and 
again  the  factors  of  the  East  India  Company  covered,  them- 
selves with  renown  by  the  gallantry  of  their  defence.  One  of 
Sevajee's  generals  overran  the  province  of  Candesb,  and  for 
tbe  first  time  levied  the  chaut  from  a  Mogul  distciot.  The 
most  remarkable  circumstance  attending  this  distant  invasion 
waa  the  exaction  of  a  written  document  from  the  village 
authorities,  in  which  they  engagssd  to  pay  one-fourth  of  the 
government  dues  to  Sevajee,  or  to  his  officers^  Sevajee,  on 
his  part»  engaged  to  furnish  them  with  regular  receipts,  which 
would  exempt  them  from  future  pUlage  and  ensure  them 
protection. 

jimeenh  mad»  '^^  great- n»val  arsenal  of  the  Beejapore  state 
over'toftiw  waa  the  port  of  Jinjoerah,  and  it  was  under  the 
*'**°^  ^^^'  command  of  an  Abyssinian  admiral  It  had  long 
beeni  ike  earnest  desire  of  Sevajee  to  obtain  possession  of 
this  important  hsurbour,  and  he  had  besieged  it  annually  for 
nine  years,  but^  owing  to  the  inferiority  of  hia  artillery,  had 
invariably  failed.  In  1670  he  again  brought  his  whole  force 
against  it^  but  was  again  baffled.  He  endeavoured  to  seduce 
the  admiral  from  his  allegiance  by  large  offers ;  but  three  of 
the  subordinate  officers  of  the  port,  who  were  personally 
obnoxious  to  Sevajee  and  detested  the  very  name  of  Mah« 
ratta,  imprisoned  the  admiral,  and  placed  both  the  arsenal 
and  the  fleet  under  the  protection  of  the  Moguls.  This  warn 
a  severe  blow  to  the  projects  of  Sevajee,  as  it  strengthened 
his  most  formidable  and  inveterate  foes,  the  Sedees  of  Jin* 
jeerah,.by  enabling  them  to  obtainreinforcementa  from  Sui»t» 
which  rendered  the  port  impregnable.  Meanwhile,  the  em* 
peror,  dissatisfied  with  the  inactivity  of  his  son  Muazzim«  sent 
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Mohabet  Khan,  with  an  army  of  40,000  men  to  the  Deccan. 
Sevajee  had  always  avoided  a  pitched  battle  with  the  superior 
forces  of  the  Moguls,  but  on  this  occasion  he  boldly  resolved 
to  try  conclusions  with  them  in  the  open  field.  The  result  was 
the  most  complete  victory  the  Mahrattas  had  ever  gained, 
and  no  trifling  increase  of  their  confidence.  The  attention 
of  the  emperor  was  soon  after  drawn  to  Afghanistan,  and 
the  war  with  Sevajee  languished. 

Aanmgzebein  The  turbulcut  Ehyberecs  and  Eusufzies,  the 
****'^y**"'^*'*-perpetual  enemies  of  peace  and  order,  had  again 
broken  out  in  open  revolt.  They  had  defeated  Mahomed  Amin, 
the  son  of  Meer  Joomla,  and  destroyed  his  army  in  the  passes, 
— subsequently  rendered  memorable  by  the  annihilation  of  a 
British  army, — and  obliged  him  to  redeem  his  women  and 
children  by  a  heavy  ransom.  The  emperor  determined  at 
first  to  undertake  the  subjugation  of  these  incorrigible  high- 
landers  in  person,  and  marched  with  a  large  force  as  far  as 
Hussun  Abdal,  but  soon  after  transferred  the  command  of 
the  expedition,  in  which  little  glory  was  to  be  reaped,  to  his 
son.  The  war  occupied  two  years,  and  the  emperor  was  at 
length  happy  to  terminate  it  by  accepting  the  nominal  submis- 
r>    ,.  ^.u      sion  of  the  tribes.  On  his  return  to  Delhi  he  found 

Berolt  of  the 

sutnaxamMi,  himself  Suddenly  involved  in  a  most  formidable 
^^^^'  difficulty  arising  from  a  most  insignificant  cause. 

A  sect  of  Hindoo  devotees,  called  Sutnaramees,  living  in  the 
town  of  Namoul,  agriculturalists  by  profession  but  always 
bearing  arms,  were  thrown  into  a  state  of  extreme  excitement 
by  the  violence  of  a  police  soldier.  The  emeute  gradually 
grew  into  a  revolt.  The  devotees  assembled  by  thousands, 
and  being  joined  by  some  disaffected  zemindars  and  men  of 
note,  defeated  a  body  of  troops  sent  against  them.  The  pro- 
vinces of  Agra  and  of  Ajmere  were  thrown  into  commotion, 
and  the  imperial  army  shrunk  from  collision  with  enthusiasts, 
who  were  said  to  possess  the  magical  power  of  resisting 
bullets.  The  tact  of  Aurungzebe  at  length  succeeded  in 
putting  down  a  rebellion  which  threatened  his  empire.    He 
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caused  texts  of  the  Koran  to  be  written  on  slips  of  paper  and 
attached  to  his  standard,  and  his  troops,  now  believing  them- 
selves protected  from  the  spells  of  the  enemy,  obtained  an 
easy  victory. 

^      This  event  would  scarcely  be  worthy  of  notice, 
aecatesthe        but  for  the  disastrous  results  which  sprung  from 
Hindoos,  1677.   j^^    Akbar  and  his  two  successors  had  adopted 
the  liberal  and  sound  policy  of  reconciling  the  Hindoos  to 
the  Mogul  power  by  grantmg  them  religious  liberty  and 
equaUty.     During  a  century  of  toleration  the  Rajpoot  chiefs 
became  the  firmest  supporters  of  the  Mogul  throne.    But  the 
bigotted  Aurungzebe  entertained  a  strong  religious  hatred  of 
aU  infidels,  though  from  motives  of  policy,  he  stiU  continued 
to  employ  Rajpoot  troops,  as  a  counterpoise  to  his  Mahomedan 
soldiers,  and  had  formed  two  family  alliances  with  Rajpoot 
princesses.    From  the  beginning  of  his  reign,  all  his  mea- 
sures had  breathed  a  spirit  of  intolerance,  but  it  was  not  till 
his  feelings  were  embittered  by  the  want  of  success  in  the 
Khyber,  and  the  revolt  of  the  Hindoo  devotees,  that  he  entered 
upon  a  systematic  persecution  of  the  Hindoos.    He  issued  an 
edict  forbidding  all  governors  any  longer  to  receive  Hindoos 
into  the  public  service,  and  ordered  the  jezzia,  or  poll  tax,  to  be 
imposed  on  all  who  were  not  Mahomedans.  The  tax  was  odious, 
not   so  much  from  its  pressure,  being  less  than  three  quar- 
ters per  cent,  on  income,  as  from  its  being  a  "tax  on  infidels," 
and  a  token  of  religious  degradation.    On  going  to  prayers 
at  the  mosque  after  this  edict,  his  way  was  blocked  up  by 
suppliants  whom  his  guards  were  ordered  to  disperse,  and 
many  of  whom  were  trampled  to  death  by  his  horses  and 
elephants.     After  this  example  of   severity,  the  tax  was 
sullenly  submitted  to.     So  severe  was  the  persecution,  that 
not  only  were  the  pagodas  destroyed  throughout  Bengal,  but 
in  the  holy  city  of  Benares,  the  sanctuary  of  Hindooism,  the 
most  sacred  temples  were  demolished  and  mosques  erected  on 
the  ruins,  while  the  images  were  used  as  steps  for  the  faithful 
to  tread  on." 
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BmvOfcoftte  These  violent  proceedings  produced  gresit  dis- 
B^jpootB,  1678.  affection  in  every  province,  but  no  open  revolty 
except  in  Rajpootana,and  for  the  Rs^jpoots  the  emperor  had  no 
sympathy.  His  father  and  grandfather  were,  indeed,  ihe  off- 
spring  of  Rajpoot  princesses,  but  he  himself  was  of  unmixed 
Tartar  blood.  It  was  not,  however,  till  after  the  death  of  the 
two  celebrated  Mahratta  generals  who  had  been  the  prop  of  the 
tiKrone,  raja  Jey  Sing,  of  Jeypore,  and  raja  Jesswunt  Sing, 
of  Joudhpore,  that  Aurungzebe  ordered  the  jezzia  to  be  im- 
posed on  his  Hindoo  subjects.  Jesswunt  Sing  had  recently 
died  in  the  imperial  service  at  Oabul,  and  his  widow  had  re- 
tamed  to  Pelhi  with  her  two  «oiis,  on  her  way  to  their  native 
oountry.  Aurungzebe,  anxious  to  detain  the  children  as 
hostages,  surrounded  their  encampment  with  his  troops ;  but 
Doorga  Bass,  the  faithful  servant  of  the  family,  extricated 
them  by  the  most  ingenious  contrivances  from  the  toils  of 
the  emperor,  and  conveyed  them  in  safety  to  their  own  capitel* 
The  insult  thus  inflicted  on  this  noble  house  served  to  rouse 
the  indignation  of  the  Rajpoots,  and,  with  the  exception  of 
the  Taja  of  Jeypore,  who  was  bound  to  the  imperial  family  by 
many  intermarriages,  the  whole  of  Rajpootana  was  in  a  :blaze. 
The  emperor  lost  no  time  in  marching  into  the  country,  and 
constrained  the  rana  of  Oodypore  to  make  his  submission. 
Favourable  terms  were  granted  to  him,  and  a  cession  of  item- 
tory  was  accepted  in  lieu  of  the  pell  tax.  But  soon  after  he 
took  up  arms  again,  and  Aurungzebe,  exasperated  by  this: re- 
newed opposition  to  his  widies,  summoned  troops  from-.erveiy 
part  of  India,  even  from. the  province  of  Bengal,  and  let  them 
loose  on  this  unhappy  country.  The  prince  was  again  driven  to 
the  mountains,  the  women  and  children  were  carried  into  cap- 
tivity, and  the  country  was  consumed  by  fife  and  sword.  The 
aUenation  of  the  Rajpoots  from  the  Moguls  was  now  complete. 
After  this  period  they  were  often  at  peace  with  Aurungzebe  and 
his  successors,  and  furnished  their  contingeoits  of  troops,  and 
accepted  l^e  government  of  provinces ;  but  that  cordial  ^tach- 
ment  which  had  made  them  the  bulwarks  of  the  em|»re  for 
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morertfaiBna^midared  years^  was -gone.  During  tbia  war^ith 
the-  Bajpoots,  i^e  lembarxassments  of  the  empesor  were  in- 
GFeaaed  by  the  defection  of  his  sozi,  priiieeAkbar,*  who?  went 
over  to  the  enemy  and  adyaneed  43uddenly  upon;  the  imperial 
camp  with  an*  army  of  70,000.  Aurungzebeiwaa  in  imminent 
danger  of  being  captured  wiih  his  slender  eseort,  but  with 
his .  accustooned  craft  he  succeeded  in  sewing  dissensions 
among  the  adherents  of  the  prince,  who.  found  himself 
generally  deserted,,  and  sought. ^refuge  with  the  Mahrattas, 
aooompanied  by  the  faithful  Boorga  Dass,  and  500  Bajpoots. 
8evi4eea88umeB  To  ffetum  now  to  the  progress  of  SeYajec.  In 
loyalty,  1&I4.  ^672  hc  appears  to  have  proceeded  on  a- secret 
;Bxpeditk)n  to  Gdconda,:  and  extracted  nine  lacs  of  pagodas 
isam  the  Mag.  While  Aurungzebe  was  employed'  in  Afghan* 
tisitan,  he  ^ok  ^advantage  of  the  death  of  the  king  of  Beeja- 
-pcnre  and  the  weakness  of  .a-minjority,  to  <  annex  the  whole  of 
.^6  Concan  and  the  ^adjoining  ghauts,  with  the  eacception  of 
:the.iperts  held  by  the  English,  Portuguese,  and  Abyssiniaiis. 
.He  iiad  .long  struck  the  coin  in  his  own  name,  and  he  now 
^tenuined  to  proclaim  his  independenee  and-  assume  all  the 
.enfiigns  of  royalty.  After  many  religious  solemnities,  on  the 
dBispieious  day  iSxed  by  the  brahmins,  the  6th  of  June,  1674,. 
ihe^was  enthroned  at  Baignr,  and  announced  himself  :«ts  the 
"oamament  of  :thefKhsetriyu  race,  the  lord  of  the  royal 
THBrbrella,*' — ^the -c^^tm  putee  of  modem  India,  the  sairc^  of 
anoieut  Persia.  In  accordance  with  the  custom  of  oriental 
princes  he  was  weighed  against  gdd,..and  the  .money  was. 
.distributed  amongst  the?.brahmins  to  theiamount  of  16,€00 
pagodas,  for,  to  their  chagrin,  he  was  found  »to  -  weigh  only 
ten  stone.  The  next  y^ar  he  sent  an  army  £pr;  theofirst  tisoie 
atsross  i  the  Nerbndda,  and  ravaged  the  province  of  Ouzerat. 
„    .  ,  In  the  year   1676    he  undertook  one  of  iiie 

Sevajee's  expe-  ^  ,    ,  .     -r    i. 

'  dition  te  the  most  extraordinary^  expeditions  recorded  in  Indian 
Caniatic  1676.  jjigtory,  whcthfir  we  regard  the  boldness  ortiie 
success  of  the  design.  It  was  directed  toiifche  recovery  of  the 
paternal  jaygeer,  held  byihis.half -brother  Yeooa|ee,  as  a  :nu»aal. 
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of  Beejapore,  and  the  extension  of  his  conquests  in  the  south 
of  India.  Having  bribed  the  Mogul  general  Khan  Jehan  who 
directed  the  operations  against  him,  and  obtained  an  armistice, 
he  made  the  most  judicious  provision  for  the  protection  of  his 
forts  until  his  return.  At  the  close  of  1676  he  marched 
to  Golconda  with  a  force  of  30,000  horse  and  40,000  foot, 
and,  through  the  medium  of  the  chief  minister,  a  Mahratta, 
entered  into  a  compact  with  the  sovereign,  who  engaged  on 
his  part  to  cover  Sevajee's  territories  during  his  absence, 
while  Sevajee  agreed  to  grant  him  a  moiety  of  all  his  con- 
quests, with  the  exception  of  the  paternal  estates.  After  a 
month  of  negotiation  and  the  receipt  of  a  large  supply  of 
money  and  artillery,  he  sent  forward  his  army  and  proceeded 
himself  to  pay  his  devotions  at  the  celebrated  shrine  of  Pur- 
wuttun.  Naked  and  covered  with  ashes,  he  assumed  the  guise 
of  a  Hindoo  jogee  or  devotee,  and  having  for  nine  days  com- 
mitted various  acts  of  superstitious  folly,  which  at  one  time 
alarmed  his  attendants  for  his  sanity,  resumed  the  command 
of  the  army,  and  marched  by  Madras  in  the  beginning  of  May. 
Fort  after  fort  was  surrendered  to  him ;  but  the  most  extra- 
ordinary exploit  of  this  expedition  was  the  capture  of  Ginjee, 
the  inaccessible  fortress  of  the  south,  "  tenable  by  ten  men 
against  any  force  that  could  be  brought  against  it."  He  had 
now  advanced  six  hundred  miles  from  his  own  capital,  and  at 
Trivadee  had  an  interview  with  his  brother,  Vencajee,  who 
held  Tanjore  and  the  other  territories  bequeathed  to  him  by 
Shahjee.  These  domains  he  refused  to  share  with  Sevajee, 
who  thereupon  took  forcible  possession  of  the  whole  of  the 
jaygeer;  while  his  horse  ranged  through  the  Carnatic  and 
subjected  it  to  plunder  wherever  the  exaction  of  the  chmt  was 
resisted,  but  no  portion  of  either  land  or  money  did  he  allot, 
according  to  his  agreement,  to  the  king  of  Golconda.  Mean- 
while the  Moguls  attacked  that  state,  and  Sevajee,  having 
come  to  an  understanding  with  his  Tanjore  brother,  returned 
to  his  own  dominions  and  reached  Raigui*  in  the  middle  of 
1678,  after  an  sto^nce  of  eighteen  months. 
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Attack  of  Beeja-  A  formidable  army  had  been  sent  by  Amrmig- 
pore,  1679.  2ebe  tinder  Dilere  Khan  to  besiege  Beejapore ; 
and  the  regent,  during  the  king's  minority,  invoked  the  aid  of 
Sevajee,  who  stipulated  as  the  price  of  his  assistance  for  the 
cession  of  the  Raichore  dooab,  or  country  lying  between  the 
Toombudra  and  the  Kistna,  and  the  sovereignty  of  his  father's 
jaygeer  and  of  the  conquests  he  had  made  in  the  south.  To 
create  a  diversion  in  favour  of  Beejapore,  he  proceeded  north- 
ward, and  laid  waste  all  the  country  between  the  Beema  and 
the  Gbdavery,  and  plundered  the  town  of  Aurungabad  for 
three  days,  though  the  Mogul  viceroy  was  at  that  time  resid- 
ing in  it.  •After  his  return  from  this  expedition  he  captured 
twenty-seven  forts,  and  on  the  receipt  of  an  express  from  the 
regent  of  Beejapore  hastened  to  the  succour  of  the  town.  On 
the  line  of  march,  his  son,  Sambajee,  who  had  been  placed  in 
confinement  by  his  father  for  an  attempt  to  violate  the  wife 
of  a  brahmin,  made  his  escape  and  went  over  to  the  Mogul 
general.  Sevajee  retired  to  Panalla  to  devise  means  for  the 
recovery  of  the  youth,  and  sent  his  army  to  Beejapore,  which 
was  making  a  noble  defence.  The  Mahratta  generals  cut  off 
all  supplies  from  the  enemy's  camp,  and  eventually  obliged 
Dilere  Khan  to  raise  the  siege.  At  the  same  time  Sambajee 
returned  to  his  allegiance  and  was  placed  under  restraint  by 
i>eathofSeva-  l^is  father.  But  in  the  midst  of  these  events  all 
jec  5th  April.  Sevajco's  plaus  of  ambition  were  cut  short  by  his 
death,  which  happened  at  Rairee  on  the  5th  of 
April,  1680,  in  the  fifty-third  year  of  his  age. 
HischaiBcter.  Aurungzebc  could  not  conceal  the  satisfaction 
he  felt  on  the  death  of  his  most  formidable  enemy.  During 
the  long  struggle  which  he  was  constrained  to  maintain  with 
Sevajee,  he  affected  to  despise  his  power,  and  was  accustomed 
to  deride  him  as  the  mountain  rat ;  but  after  his  death  he  did 
full  justice  to  his  character.  "  He  was,"  he  said,  "  a  great 
captain,  and  the  only  one  who  has  had  the  magnanimity  to 
raise  a  new  kingdom,  while  I  have  been  endeavouring  to 
destroy  the  ancient  sovereignties  of  India ;  my  armies  have 
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h&ea  em^^ed  .against  faim  lor  jainetecta'yearB,  and  neverthe- 
less his  state  iias  been  always  increaaing."  This  st»te,  at 
ids  death,  comprised  a  territory  estimated  at  four  hundred 
•mfles  in  length,  and  a  hundred  and  twenty  in  breadth,  in.ihe 
north ;  in  the  south  he  was  in  possession  of  half  Ahe  CsmaitiCy 
vAddi  alone  was  equal  in  extent  to  many  Idngdoms  in:  Istdia. 
These  iaige  possessions  were :  oreated  by.  the  efforts  of  his 
xywn  genius,  and  consolidated  by  a  cmommwon  of  JsabitSy.reti- 
gion,  and  language,  and  a  common' hatxed  of  ihe  Mahamedans. 
Sevajee  is  one  of  the  greatest  characters  in  the/natvee  history 
of  India,  greater  thaaHyd^  iJi,  gveater  .«¥en:than£un}eet 
Sing  who,  in  after  times  followed  his  example,  and  beginning 
life  as  adventurers  closed  it  as  mighty  sovereigns.  He  did 
more  than  found  a  kingdom  ;  he  laid  the  f onndationiof  a.power, 
which  survived  the  decay  of  his  own  family.  His  son  was  a 
dissolute  tyrant,  and  his  grandson  a  simpleton,  from  whose 
:  hands  the  sceptre  fell ;  but  the  spirit  of  national  enthusiasm 
which  he  infused  into  the  Mahrattas, :in  a  few  years.i&ade 
them  the  arbiters  of  the  fate  of  India. 
sacosggjoQof  -Sambajee,  the  eldest  son  of  Sevajee,  was 
r.Sunb«^  1680.  liyijig  in  duranco  at  the  time  of  his  father's  death, 
in  the  fortress  of  Panalla,  and  a  party  was  formed  among 
iheMahratta  chief s  to  exclude  him  from  the  throne,  on  .the 
ground  of  his  profligacy.  But  he  succeeded  in  establishing 
.Ms  authority,  and  was  acknowledged  the  sovereign  of  the 
Mahzatta  nation^  after  which  he  gave  loose  to  the  ferocity  of 
his  disposition.  He  caused  (me  of  his  father's  widows  as  well 
.as  those  who  haid  opposed; .his  succession  to  be  executed,:  not 
sparing  Anajee,  aibrsdumn,  to  whom  he  was  under  the 
greatest  obligations.  He  had  none  of  the  virtues  of  his 
father,  e^^t  bis  courage.  His  cruelties  soon  alienated  the 
great  generals  and  statesmen  who  had  assisted  in  building 
'  up  the  Mahratta  throne ;  and  he  rendered  himself  an  object 
of  general  contempt  by  his  slavish  devotion  to  a  favourite  of 
the  name  of  Kaloosu,  a  Cunouj  brahmin.  iHis  inglorious 
xaign  of  nine  years  was  marked  only  by  rash  enterprises,  or 
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voluptuous  excesses.  At  the  beginning  of  his  reign  he  was 
induced  to  renew  the  siege  of  the  island  of  Jinjeeiah,  .the 
great  naval  arsenal  of  the  Moguls,  which  his  /father  had 
attacked  year  after  year  in  vain.  He  was  obhged  to  rd^quish 
the  enterpnze  with  disgrace,  and  the  Seedee  or  AbyssiniaQ 
admiral  retaliated  on  him  by  ravaging  the* coast,. and  siaugh- 
tering  kine,  and  eventually  by  destroying  the  ieet  whidi 
Sevajee  had  been  at  the  greatest  pains  to  create.  In  the 
year  16dl,  the  emperor's  son,  Akbar,  who  had  at  first 
joined  the  Rajpoots,  sought  refuge  at  the  court  of  Sam* 
b&jee  and  received  ^a  oordial  welcc»ae ;  but, .  beconnng  at 
length  disgusted  with  the  follies  of  thatpmce,  he  retired  to 
Persia. 

Amtrngrebe  in  AuTungzebe  had  never  relinquished  Ins  designs 
theBeccan,  on  the  Dcccau.  Though  he  had  not  prosecuted 
them  with  vigour,  his  generals  had  from  time  to 
time  invaded  Beejapore,  and  he  himself  had  steadily  fomented 
all  the  internal  discords  in  that  state,  as  well  as  in  Grolconda, 
and  encouraged  the  Mahrattas  to  assail  -and  plunder  them 
both.  Having  now,  in  a  great  measure,  subdued  the  oppo* 
aition  of  the  Rajpoots,  which  had  been  excited  solely  through 
liis  own  bigotry,  he  resolved  to  bring  the  whole  strength  of 
the  empire  to  bear  on  the  subjugation  of  the  south.  It  was  a 
war  of  wanton  aggression,  and,  by  a  righteous  retribution,  it 
exhausted  the  resources  £ind  hastened  the  downfall  of  the 
Mogul  power.  In  the  year  1683  he  quitted  Delhi,  which  he 
was  destined  never  again  to  enter,  with  an  Army  magnificent 
beyond  all  former  example.  The  finest  cavalry  was  assem- 
bled from  the  provinces  beyond  ike  Indus,  and  within  it,  and 
supported  by  a  vast  and  well  equipped  infantry.  The  artillery 
consisted  of  several  haadred  pieces,  -served  by  native  gunners^ 
•but  directed  by  Europeans,  as  well  as  an  efficient  body  of 
sappers  and  mmers.  A  long  train  of  ele^^ants,  intended  both 
for  war  and  equipage,  and  a  superb  stud  of  horses  accompa- 
nied the  camp.  There  was,  moreover,  a  large  menagerie  of 
leopards  and  (tigers,  and  hawks  and  hounds  without  number,, 
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and  all  the .  appliances  of  field  sport.  The  camp,  which  re- 
sembled a  moving  city,  was  supplied  with  every  luxury  the 
age  or  country  could  furnish.  The  canvas  walls  which  sur- 
rounded the  emperor's  personal  encampment  were  twelve 
hundred  yards  in  circumference,  and  the  tents  contained  halls 
of  audience,  courts,  cabinets,  mosques,  oratories,  and  baths 
adorned  with  the  finest  silks  and  velvets,  and  cloth  of  gold. 
There  is  no  record  of  such  extravagant  luxury  in  any  modern 
encampment,  and  it  maybe  questioned  whether  it  was  equalled 
by  the  Persian  splendour  of  the  army  of  Xerxes.  But  there  can 
be  no  question  that  a  thoroughly  equipped  and  well  commanded 
force  of  10,000  Europeans— cavalry,  infantry,  and  artillery — 
would  have  dispersed  this  host  Hke  chaff  before  the  wind. 
Yet,  amidst  all  this  grandeur,  the  personal  habits  and  expenses 
of  the  emperor  were  as  frugal  and  austere  as  those  of  a 
hermit. 

Invasion  of  the  With  this  unwieldy  army  the  emperor  moved 
Concan,  1684.  dowu  to  Boorhaupore,  and  then  to  Aurungabad, 
and,  by  a  strange  infatuation,  commenced  his  operations  by 
directing  the  odious  jezzia  to  be  imposed  on  all  the  Hindoos 
of  the  south.  Contrary  to  all  mihtary  principles  he  sent  a 
body  of  40,000  horse,  under  his  son,  prince  Muazzim,  to  tra- 
verse the  stupendous  ghauts,  and  enter  the  maritime  province 
of  Concan.  The  prince  reached  the  Concan  without  opposition, 
except  from  the  natural  obstacles  presented  by  this  region  of 
mountains,  and  he  plundered  and  laid  waste  every  village  as 
he  proceeded.  But  the  work  of  destruction  recoiled  on  the 
invaders.  The  resources  of  the  province  were  destroyed,  and 
by  the  time  the  army  reached  the  neighbourhood  of  Goa,  it 
was  in  a  state  of  starvation.  The  Mahratta  cruizers  inter- 
cepted the  supplies  sent  from  the  Mogul  ports,  and  their 
cavalry  blocked  up  the  passes.  The  wreck  of  this  fine  army, 
exhausted  by  hunger  and  pestilence,  was  at  length  happy  to 
find  shelter  imder  the  walls  of  Ahmednugur,  while  Sam- 
bajee,  advancing  to  the  north,  insulted  the  emperor  by  plun- 
dering and  burning  down  the  town  of  Boorhanpore. 
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Invasion  of  ^^  ^^^^  AuTungzebe  moved  his  camp  to  Sola- 

Becjapore,  1686.  pore,  and  SGiit  his  son,  prince  Azim,  to  attach 
Beejapore.  In  this,  the  last  year  of  its  national  existence,  the 
troops  of  that  state  exhibited  the  most  devoted  gallantry.  They 
cut  off  the  supplies  of  the  Moguls,  intercepted  all  their  com- 
munications, and  reduced  the  army  to  a  state  of  extreme  perils 
from  which  it  was  extricated  only  by  the  extraordinary  exer- 
tions of  Ghajee  ood  deen,  who,  after  a  desperate  engagement, 
succeeded  in  bringing  up  a  convoy  of  20,000  brinjaree  bul- 
locks with  grain ;  but  the  prince  could  effect  nothing.  In 
the  meantime,  the  king  of  Golconda,  Aboo  Hussein,  formed 
an  alliance  with  Sambajee,  who  took  advantage  of  the  embar- 
rassment of  the  Mogul  troops  before  Beejapore  to  lay  waste 
the  province  of  Guzerat,  and  sack  the  town  of  Broach.  On 
the  failure  of  the  Beejapore  expedition  the  emperor  sent  his 
general.  Khan  Jehan,  to  attack  Golconda.  Mudhoona  Punt, 
the  Mahratta  minister  of  that  state,  had  equipped  an  army  of 
70,000  men  to  meet  the  invasion.  It  was  commanded  by 
Ibrahim  Khan,  whose  superiority  in  the  field  was  so  great 
as  to  place  the  Mogul  commander  completely  in  his  power ;  but 
instead  of  pressing  his  advantages,  he  treacherously  went 
over  to  the  enemy  with  a  large  portion  of  his  army.  Mu- 
dhoona was  assassinated  in  a  popular  tumult  excited  by  his 
enemies,  and  the  helpless  king  sought  refuge  in  the  fortress 
of  Golconda.  For  three'days  Hyderabad  was  subject  to  plunder, 
which  the  Mogul  commander  could  not  restrain,  and  the 
wealth  which  Aurungzebe  had  destined  for  his  own  coffers 
was,  to  his  infinite  chagrin,  shared  among  the  soldiers.  The 
king  at  length  sued  for  peace,  and  a  treaty  was  concluded 
with  him,  on  condition  of  his  paying  a  contribution  of  two 
crores  of  rupees. 

ConqnestofBee-  Aurungzebc  was  now  at  liberty  to  turn  his 
japore,  1686.  wholc  Strength  against  Beejapore.  The  walls  were 
of  hewn  stone,  six  miles  in  circumference,  and  the  artillery 
was  as  superior  to  that  of  the  Moguls  as  it  had  ever  been ; 
Aurungzebe  determined  therefore  to  blockade  the  town.    The 
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garrison  began  to  be  stvaitened  f or  proyisionB^  and  its  brave. 
Patan.  defenders^  were  at  length  obliged  to  capitulate.  The 
emperor,  seated- on  ar  portable  throne,  was  carried  in  triumph 
through  a  breach  in  the  walls,  and  th«  young  king  was  con^ 
signed  to  captivity,  and  died  within  three  years^  not  without, 
suspicion  of  violenoe..  On  the  15th  of  October,  I686yBeejapore? 
was  blotted  out  of  the  roll  of  Indian  kingdoms^  after  having 
enjoyed  a  career  of  independence  f(»*more  than  a  hundred  and 
fifty  years.  The  revenues  of  the  country  were  estimated  in 
the  imperial  registry  at  seven  crores  of  rupees  a  year^  a  sum. 
which  appears -incredible,  notwithstanding  the  ferfcihty  of  its 
soil,  and  the  wealth  poured  into  it  by  maritime  commerce; 
Whatever  may  have  been  the  resources  of  the  kingdom,  the 
Adil  Shahee  dynasty  employed  them  in  work&  of  utility  or 
magnificence  which  had  no  rival  in  India.  No  raoe  of  princes 
ever  adorned  their  capital  in  so  brief  a  period  with  .such  magnifi- 
cent mosques^  palace,  and  tombs.  Even  at  the  {»«sent  day, 
after  nearly  two  c^turies  of  decay  in  an  Indian  climate,  the 
majestic  ruins  of  the  city  attract  the  admiration  of  the  traveller, 
more  especially  the  mausoleum  of  Mahomed  Adil  Shah,  with  its 
dome  of  simple  gi*andeur,  which,  like  the  dome  of  St.  Peter's, 
fiUs  the  eye  of  the  beholder  from  every  quarter. 
oonqaegtofOoi-  "^^  ^^*®  ^^  Golconda  was  not  long  delayed: 
conda»i687.  AuTungzcbe  was  determined  not  to  allow  the 
treaty  which  he  had  recently  concluded  with  the  king,  to 
impede  the  absorption  of  the  kingdom.  Though  the  Mogul 
army  was  now  sufficiently  strong  to  overwhelm  it,  the  emperor 
again  had  recourse  to  his  habitual  craft.  He  advanced 
into  the  territory  with  a  large  force,  under  pretence  of  a  pil- 
grimage to  the  tomb  of  a  saint,  and  began  to  practise  on  the 
fears  of  the  bewildered  monarch,  from  whom  he  gradually 
extracted  all  his  treasure  and  jewels.  It  is  recorded,  that 
Aboo  Hussein  stripped  the  inmates  of  his  seraglio  of  their 
ornaments  to  propitiate  the  emperor.  But  Aurungzebe's  cold 
and  selfish  nature  was  never  capable  of  a  genexous  emotion. 
The  only  return  he  made  for  these  offerings  was  a  declaration 
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of  wa£  against  the  unhi^y  prince,  diargiog;  hka,  a.f  o&ower 
of  tLe  Prc^hety  mtk  thecnme  of .  haniiig  employed  a  bEafamm 
for*  his  minister,  aad  foimed  an  alliance  with  the  infidel 
Muhcattas.  The  king,.though  addicted  to  pleasure^  wb»  roused 
to  indignation  by  the  baseneBS  of  thisv  treatment^  and  for 
seven  v  months]  defended  himfleLE  with  a  her(»sm  worthy  his» 
ancestora  Thefort  of  Grdoondaiwas  at  length  captured^  but 
only  by  an  act  of  treaehery,  and  the  royal  house  of  Kootub 
Shah  beoame  extkict,  a&er  a  brilliant  career  of  a  hundred 
and  seventy  years.  Mogul,  generals  were  sent  to  take  posses* 
sion  of  the  districts  in  the  Camatic  and  Telingana,  which  had 
been  held  by  the  kings  of  Beejapore  andOolconda,.  and  the 
Mahrattas,  leaving  nothing  but  the  principality  of  Tanjore  in 
the  possession  of  Yencajee,  in  whose  liae  it  continued  till 
it  was  absorbed  in  the  British  dominions. 
ConftBion  in  ^^^  ambition  of  Aurungzebe  was  now  consume 

thfiDeccan.  mated.  He  had  extended  his  authority  in  ther 
south  over  tracts  which  had  never  before  acknowledged  th© 
sovereignty  of  the  Mahomedans,  and  for  the  first  time  in; 
seveai  hundred  years  the  whole  of  India  appeared  to  be 
bound  in  allegiance  to  a  single  head.  The  year  1688  is  the 
culminating  point  of  Mahomedan  rule.  The^  calamities  of 
Aurungzebe  commenced  as  soon  as  he  hadTeacfaed  the  sum^ 
mit  of  success,  and  the  decay  of  the  Mogul  ^npire  nay  be 
dated  from  the  fall  of  Golconda.  The  govemm^its  which  had 
maintained  order  in  the  Deccan.  had  disappeaced;  no  syst^n 
of  equal  vigour  was  established  in  their  stead.  The  sus{»ciouA 
nature  of  Aurungzebe  prevented  him;. from  entrusting  any 
of  his  generals  with  a  force  which  they  might  be  tempted^  hj 
its  magnitudo,  to  turn  against  hinu  The  two  states  of  Beeja>- 
pore  and  Golconda  had  maintained  their  authority  by  an  army 
of  200,000  men ;  the  Mogul  army,  after  their  subjugation,  did 
not  exceed  34,000  men.  The  disbanded  soldieiy  enlisted 
imder  disaffected  commanders,  or  joined  the  predatory  bands 
of  ther  Mahrattasy  and  each,  petty  chiefs  in  accordance  with' 
the   prescriptive   habits    of   the    country,    "  withdrew    his 
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neck  from  the  yoke  of  obedience,"  whenever  it  could  be  done 
with  the  prospect  of  impunity.  Aunrngzebe  was  incessantly 
employed  in  the  siege  of  forts ;  there  was  no  energy  at  the 
head-quarters  of  government;  there  was  no  redress  for  the 
oppression  of  the  governors,  while  the  collectors  of  the  jezzia 
extorted  millions  from  the  wretched  Hindoos,  and  exasperated 
them  agamst  the  Mogul  conquerors.  The  Deccan  became  a 
scene  of  boundless  confusion,  and  the  last  twenty  years  of 
the  reign  of  Aurungzebe  presented  a  constant  succession  of 
conspiracies  and  revolts,  which  consumed  the  strength  of  his 
army  and  of  the  empire. 

Death  of  Sam-  Sambajec,  infatuated  with  his  favourite  and 
bivjee,  1689.  immersed  in  low  pleasures,  viewed  with  indiffer- 
ence  the  fall  of  Beejapore  and  Golconda,  though  it  enabled  the 
Moguls  to  concentrate  their  efforts  upon  the  Mahrattas. 
Aurungzebe  had  taken  possession  of  the  open  country,  and 
was  engaged  in  besieging  the  forts,  when  Sambajee  was  sur- 
prised during  a  drunken  revel,  and  conveyed  as  a  prisoner  to 
his  presence.  After  the  insult  offered  to  the  imperial  power 
by  the  plunder  of  Boorhanpore  and  Broach  he  had  sworn  that 
"  he  would  never  return  to  Delhi  till  he  had  seen  the  head  of 
the  Mahratta  weltering  at  his  feet."  The  life  of  Sambajee 
was  offered  him  on  condition  that  he  would  turn  Musulman. 
The  haughty  son  of  Sevajee  repHed,  "  Not  if  you  would  give 
me  your  daughter  in  marriage,"  and  at  the  same  time  poured 
a  torrent  of  abuse  on  the  Prophet.  Aurungzebe  ordered  his 
tongue  to  be  cut  out  for  his  blasphemy,  and  finally  put  him 
to  death  with  the  most  excruciating  tortures.  Though 
Sambajee  had  lived  nine  years  amidst  the  contempt  of  his 
subjects,  his  tragic  end  created  a  strong  feeling  of  pity  among 
them,  and  gave  a  keen  edge  to  that  spirit  of  hostility  which 
they  cherished  towards  the  Mahomedans  The  flagitious  exe- 
cution of  Sambajee,  which  has  left  a  stain  of  the  deepest  die 
on  the  character  of  Aurungzebe,  was  not  only  a  crime,  but  an 
error.  It  was  the  sowing  of  the  dragon's  teeth,  of  which 
the  emperor  reaped  an  abundant  harvest  before  his  death. 
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sah  kin  of  ^^^  Mahrattas,  unable  any  longer  to  look 
the  Mahrattas,  abroad  f  or  assistance,  and  pressed  by  the  whole 
*^^*  power  of  the  Mogul  empire,  were  obhged  to  bend 

to  the  storm.  The  cabinet  of  ministers  elected  Sahoo^  the 
infant  son  of  Sambajee,  though  then  a  captive  in  the 
emperor's  camp,  to  fill  the  throne,  and  appointed  his  uncle. 
Ram  raja,  regent.  Of  the  great  kingdom  founded  by  Sevajee 
little  remained  in  the  north,  and  it  was  determined  to  make 
suitable  arrangements  for  preserving  the  remnant,  and  to 
transfer  the  seat  of  Mahratta  power  to  the  south.  Ram- 
raja,  with  twenty-five  chiefs,  made  his  way  in  disguise  through 
the  Camatic  amidst  a  variety  of  adventures,  on  which  the 
national  historians  delight  to  dwell,  and  estabtished  his 
court  at  the  fortress  of  Ginjee,  which  Sevajee  conquered  in 
1676,  little  dreaming  at  the  time  that  it  was  one  day  to  be- 
come the  refuge  of  his  family.  Ram  raja,  on  his  arrival,  laid 
aside  the  character  of  regent  and  assumed  the  ensigns  of  sove- 
reignty, arranging  his  court  on  the  model  of  that  of  his  father. 
Mahratta  depre-  ^^  *^®  following  year  he  sent  two  of  his 
dations,  1692.  gencrals,  Suntajee'  and  Dhunnajee,  with  a  force 
which  increased  on  its  progress,  to'  plunder  the  Mogul  terri- 
tories and  distract  their  attention.  They  extended  their  ravages 
to  the  neighbourhood  of  Satara,  where  Ramchunder,  who 
had  been  entrusted  with  the  Mahratta  interests  in  the 
north,  devised  a  new  plan  for  damaging  the  Moguls.  He 
conferred  the  right  of  levying  the  chout  and  sur  desk  mookeey 
and  of  laying  waste  the  districts  which  refused  these  exac- 
tions, on  every  Mahratta  chief  who  could  bring  his  retamers 
into  the  field.  At  the  same  time  he  created  a  new  demand  of 
ghcms  dana,  or  forage  money,  which  was  to  be  the  individual 
perquisite  of  each  chieftam.  Under  this  new  impulse,  every 
mountain  and  valley  poured  forth  its  inhabitants  to  desolate 
the  plains,  and  the  Mogul  authorities  instead  of  having  one 
great  predatory  army,  directed  by  a  single  head,  and  ameiuible 
to  obligations  on  their  hands,  had  a  monster  with  a  hundred 

heads  to  deal  with. 

N 
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The  Mogul  aimy  was  ill  fitted  to  contend  wdth 

Comparison  of  o  •/ 

tiie  Mogul  and  this  new  Bwarm  of  warriors.  Its  commanders-were 
tfahratta  armies,  gjj^^j^  generals  Compared  with  the  iron  chiefs  of 
Akbar's  days.  They  vied  with  each  other  only  in  extrava- 
gant display,  while  their  persons  were.protected  from  danger 
by  wadding  and  chain  armour.  The  spread  of  luxury  had 
eaten  out  the'  spuit  of  valour  and  discipline,  and  nothing  was 
BO  littiie  desired  by  them  as  the  sight  of  the  enemy.  The 
number  of  men  for  whom  the  officers  drew  pay,  was  never 
honestly  maintained,  and  the  ranks  were  filled  with  any  ctieap 
and  beggarly  lecroits  they  could  pick  up.  A  force  tiuis  con* 
Btituted  was  no  match  for  the  Mahratta  troops,  accustomed 
to  hdjrd  fare  and  harder  work.  "The  horse -without  a  sadiUe 
was  rode  by  a  man  without  clothes,  whose  constant  weapon 
was  a  trusty  sabre ;  footmen  inured  to  the  same  travel,  and 
bearing  all  kind  of  arms  trooped  with  the  horse ;  spare  horses 
accompanied  them  to  bring  off  the  booty,  and  relieve  the 
wearied  or  wounded.  All  gathered  their  daily  .provisions  as 
th^y  passed.  No  pursuit  could  reach  their  march ;  in  conflict 
their  onset  fell  wherever  they  chose,  and  was  relinquished 
even  in  the  instant  of  charge.  Whale  districts  were  in  fiames 
before  their  approach  was  known,  as  a  terror  to  others  to 
redeem  the  ravage." 

siege  of  Gh^jec,  The  raUyiug  point  of  the  Mahrattas  was  i;he 
1690-98.  fortress '  of  Giajee,  the -siege  of  which  was -as 
protracted  as  the^ge  x>i  Troy.  On  hearing  that  Ram  raja 
had  taken*  up  his  abode  in  that  fortress,  Zulfikar  Khan  was 
in  the  first  instance  seat  to  capture  it;  but  t^  suspidoos 
temper  of  the  emperor  led  him  repeatedly  to  change  the  com- 
manders, and  the  operations  neeessarily  languished.  Zul- 
fikar was  often  in  collusion  with  the  Mahrattas,  and  it  was 
even  suspected  that  he  contemplated  the  establishment  of 
an  iiidependent  authority  through  theu*  aid,  on  the  death  of 
tlieiaged  emperor.  It  was  during  the  languor  of  this  siege 
that  Suntajee  Ohorepuray,  having  defeated  the  Mogul 
generals  in  the  north,  appeared  before  the  place  with  a  body 
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of  20,000  horse.  The  besieging  anny  was  besieged  in  its 
turn,  and  Cam  bnksh,  the  son  of  the  emperor,  and  the  nominal 
oonunander^in-chief ,  was  driven  to  a  humiUating  convention. 
Aunmgzebe  disallowed  it,  recalled  his  son,  and  entrusted  the 
command  for  the  third  time  toZulfikar.  But  as  he  was  in 
communication  with  the  enemy,  the  siege  was  again  prolonged, 
till  the  emperor,  indignant  at  his  inactivity,  gave  him  the 
option  of  its  immediate  capture,  or  his  own  degradation. 
Zulfikar  now  assaulted  the  fort  in  earnest,  and  it  was  reduced 
in  the  yeaB  1698. 

a  makes  ^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^^  allowed,  through  the 
satemhisoapi-  connivanco  of  Zulfikar,  to  escape  from  Ginjee 
^^^^*  before  its  capitulation,  made  his  way  back  to 

his  native  mountains  and  selected  Satara  as  his  capital. 
He  was  soon  enabled  to  assemble  a  larger  army  than  Sevajee 
had  ever  commanded,  and  proceeded  to  levy  what  he  termed 
"  the  Mahratta  dues  "  through  the  provinces  of  Candesh  and 
Berar.  The  greater  portion  of  the  maritime  forts  of  the 
Mahrattas  had  been  {reserved  or  recovered ;  and,  with  Golaba 
ior  their  arsenal,  they  were  enabled  to  keep  the  sea  against 
the  Moguls.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Mahratta  cause  suffered 
the  severest  injury,  by  the  death  of  Suntajee  Ghorepuray, 
*  who  had  been  the  terror  of  the  Mogul  armies  for  seven  years. 
Dhunnajee,  his  former  associate,  became  his  mortal  enemy ;  he 
was  hunted  by  his  own  countrymen  like  a  wild  beast>  tiirough 
the  region  which  he  had  filled  with  his  exploits,  and  was 
at  length  brought  to  bay  and  his  head  cut  off  and  sent  as  an 
acceptable  present  to  the  emperor. 

To  meet  the  inweasing  audacity  of  the  Mah- 

New  plans  of  ■  ,,.,.,        i  ,. 

Annmgaebe,  rattas,  Aurungzobe  devised  the  plan  of  separalang 
^^^'  his  army  into  two  divisions--»one  to  be  employed 

in  proteoting  the  open  country  from  their  depcedations-mtbe 
other  in  capturing  rtheir  forts.  The  first  duty  was  committed 
to  Zulfikar  Elhan,  the  ablest  and  the  most  energetic  ol  the 
Mogul  generals,  at  a  tinae  when  they  w«re  uaiYwaaUy  ener- 
vated by  indulgence  and  venality.  He  repeatedly  defeated  the 
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Mahrattas  in  the  field ;  but  he  was  unable  to  reduce  their 
strength,  and  they  always  appeared  more  fresh  after  a  defeat 
than  his  own  troops  after  a  victory.  Aurungzebe  reserved 
the  t&sk  of  capturing  the  fortresses  for  himself;  and,  breaking 
up  his  encampment  on  the  banks  of  the  Beema,  to  the  deep 
regret  of  his  voluptuous  officers,  commenced  operations  by  the 
siege  of  Satara,  which  was  surrendered  to  him  in  four  months, 
in  April,  1700.  A  month  before  this  period  Ram  raja  expired 
at  Singur,  and  his  son,  a  child  of  ten  years  of  age,  was 
declared  king  under  the  regency  of  his  mother,  Tara  Bye. 
Hia  incraasin  During  the  succecding  five  years  Aurungzebe 

difflcnities,  1702  was  incessaiitly  engaged  in  reducing  the  Mah- 
—1707.  TSktisk  forts ;  but  while  thus  employed  he  continued 

to  superintend  the  minutest  details  of  business  throughout  the 
empire,  and  not  even  a  petty  officer  was  admitted  to  the 
-service  at  Cabul  without  his  concurrence.  When  we  are 
Assured  that  the  climate  of  India  invariably  relaxes  the  vigour 
of  the  body  and  the  energies  of  the  mind,  we  turn  with 
astonishment  to  this  octogenarian  chief,  engaged  incessantly 
with  youthful  vigour  in  the  duties  of  the  cabinet  or  in  the 
severer  labours  of  the  field,  in  a  wild  country  and  a  vile 
climate.  But  all  the  energy  of  Aurungzebe  was  imable  to 
cope  with  the  disorders  which  multiplied  around  him.  The 
Rajpoots  were  again  in  open  hostility ;  other  tribes  in  the 
north,  encouraged  by  his  contmued  absence,  and  the  conse- 
quent weakness  of  the  administration,  began  to  exhibit  a 
refractory  spirit.  His  treasury  was  exhausted  by  a  wasting 
war  of  twenty-five  years.  The  Mahratta  chiefs  began  to 
recover  then:  forts ;  and  in  1705  he  received  accounts  at  one 
and  the  same  lime  that  they  had  crossed  the  Nerbudda  in 
great  force,  and  extended  their  ravages  to  Malwa,  and  overrun 
Berar  and  Candesh,  and  also  despatched  15,000  troops  to  levy 
contributions  in  Guzei*at.  In  every  direction  around  his  camp, 
north,  south,  east,  and  west  nothing  was  seen  but  the 
oack  of  villages,  the  slaughter  of  troops,  and  devastation  of 
the  country. 
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OvOTtures  t6  the  ^^  these  deplorable  circumstances  the  emperor 
''^'^^"^^i^oe.  ma^je  overtures  to  the  Mahrattas,  and  offered 
them  a  legal  title  to  the  fourth  and  the  tenth  of  the  revenues 
of  the  six  soobahs  of  the  Deccan,  on  condition  of  their  main- 
taining order  and  repressing  violence.  But  theyimmediately  rose 
in  their  demands,  and  had  the  effrontery  to  require  dresses  of 
honour  for  more  than  seventy  of  their  marauding  chiefs.  The 
negotiation  was  therefore  broken  off,  and  the  imperial  encamp- 
ment began  to  retire  to  Ahmednugur,  closely  followed  by 
the  Mahrattas,  who  plundered  up  to  the  verge  of  the  camp, 
and  converted  the  retreat  into  an  ignominious  flight. 
Twenty  years  before  Aurungzebe  had  marched  from  this 
capital  in  all  the  pride  and  pomp  of  war,  to  extend  this 
dominion  to  Cape  Comorin ;  he  now  returned  to  it  with  the 
renmant  of  a  discomfited  army,  and  pursued  by  a  victorious 
Aunm  be'«  ^^  *^^  there  he  expired  on  the  22nd  of  February, 
death,  22nd  1707.  By  his  will  he  directed  that  his  funeral 
Februaiy,  1707.  ^^p^^ggg  ghould  be  limited  to  four  rupees  and-a- 
half,  to  be  defrayed  from  the  sum  he  had  received  for  the 
caps  he  had  made  and  sold ;  and  that  the  sum  of  805  rupees, 
which  he  had  acquired  from  the  sale  of  the  Korans  he  had 
copied  with  his  own  hands,  should  be  distributed  among  the 
poor. 

Aurungzebe  has  been  considered  by  the  native 
^markson  historians  the  type  of  Mogul  greatness,  and  his 
name  is  invested  with  an  indefinite  idea  of  gran 
deur,  even  in  the  minds  of  Europeans.  But  this  feeling  is 
corrected  by  a  close  inspection  of  the  events  of  his  reign,  and 
it  is  impossible  to  resist  the  conviction  that  few  characters  in 
Indian  history  have  ever  been  more  overrated.  His  personal 
braveiy,  his  military  talents,  and  his  application  to  business, 
are  deserving  of  all  praise ;  but  he  persisted  in  a  policy  which 
was  inherently  vicious,  after  he  perceived  the  ruin  it  was 
bringing  on  the  empire.  He  was  engaged  for  twenty-five 
years  in  a  war,  first  of  intolerance,  and  then  of  aggression, 
which  exhausted  the  resources  of  the  country,  and  hastened 
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the  downfall  of  the  house  of  Baber.  The  great  oriental  des* 
potiem  of  the  Megtils,  like  ottiers  which  preceded  it,  had 
nearly  run  out  the  usual  period  of  two  centuries,  and 
begaa  to  crumble  to  pieces,  as:  soon  as  the  genius  or  the 
prestige  of:  Aurangzebe  ceased  to  sustain  it. 


CHAPTER  VII. 


FROM  THS  DEATH  OF  AURrNGZEBE  TO  THE  INYASION  OF 
NADIR   SHAH,    1707—1739. 

On  the  death  of  Aurungzebe,  prince  Azim,  who 
SrS^^no^.^^  ^^'^  banished  through  his  father's  dread  of 
rionofBabadoor  being  treated  by  his  own  sons  when  weakened 

by  disease,  as  he  had  treated  Shah  Jehan,  im- 
mediately returned  to  the  encampment,  caused  himself  to 
be  proclaimed  emperor,  and  prepared  to  march  to  the  capital; 
but  his  elder  brother,  Muazzim,  with  better  reason,  assumed 
the  crown,  and  advanced  from  Cabul  to  meet  his  rival.  His/ 
son,  who  had  governed  Bengsd  for  eleven  years,  materially 
assisted  his  cause  by  opportunely  bringing  up  eight  crores  of 
rupees  which  he  had  amassed  during  that  period.  The  two 
armies  met  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Agra,  when  prince  Azim 
was  defeated  Mid  fell,  together  with  two  of  his  sons.  Zulfikar,' 
who  had  remained  neuter  during  the  engagement,  at  once 
declared  for  the  victor.  It  only  remained  to  dispose  of  the 
pretension  of  the  youngest  son  of  the  late  emperor.  Cam  buksh,. 
who  wa«i  assembling  troops  in  the  Deccan.  Zulfikar  marched 
against  him  with  a  contingent  of  Mahrattas,  and  defea^^ 
him.  He  died  shortly  after  of  his  wounds^  and  Muazzim,  who 
was  left  the  undisputed  master  of  the  emfAre,  assumed  the 
title  of  Bahadoor  Shah. 

Mahmttafti&iw      ^*^®  Mahrattas,  who  had  baffled  the  power  of 

-syKJo-Tw   Aurungzebe  for  thirty  years,  were    now  weak*- 

^  ened  by  intestine  discord.   Tara  Bye,  the  widow  of 
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Ram  raja  held:  the  reins ^  of  government  for  seven  years^  in. 
the  name  of  her  son.  Sahoo,  the  son  of*  Sambajee,  the  legiti- 
mate heir  to  the  throne,  had  been  for  seventeen  years  a; 
captive  in  the  Mogul  camp,  where  he  had  been  treated  with 
great  kindness  by  the  emperor,  who  married  him  to  the 
daughters  of  two  of  the  principal  Mahratta  sirdars  in  hia. 
service.  Prince  Azim,  when  setting  out  to  seize  the  prize  at 
Delhi,  adopted  the  sage  advice  of  Zulfikar,  and  not  only 
granted  Sahoo  his  liberty  but  furnished  him  with  assistance, 
to  assert  his  claim  to  the  Mahratta  throne,  on  condition  that, 
he  should  hold  it  as  a  vassal  of  the  empire.  Tara  Bye  imme- 
diately proclaimed  him  an  impostor,  and  collected  an  army  to 
oppose  him;  but  he  succeeded  in  obtaining  possession  of 
Satara,  and  in  March,  1708,  assumed  the  functions  of  royalty. 
In  this  family  contest,  the  great  Mahratta  chieftains  embraced 
opposite  sides,  and  drew  their  swords  against  each  other ;  ar 
happy  event  for  the  neighbouring  provinces.  At  the  end  of  five 
years^  Sevajee,  the  son  of  Tara  Bye,  died,  and  her  minister 
seized  the  opportunity  of  superseding  her  authority,  and 
placing  another  of  the  sons  of  Ram  raja,  Sambajee,  on  the 
throne  at  Kolapore,  which,  from  that  period  became  the  seat  of 
the  younger  branch  of  the  royal  family,  and  the  rival  of  Satara. 
Zulfikar  Khan  was  rewarded  for  his  adherence 

Daood  Khan  t»ii  c^-i     ^  •ii 

grants  the  to  Bahadoor  Shah  with  the  vice-royalty  of  the 
chinUf  1708.  Deccan,  which  he  committed  to  the  care  of  Daood 
Khan,  while  he  himself  continued  to  reside  at  the  capital. 
Daood  Khan  was  a  Patan  of  noble  birth,  famous  throughout 
the  Deccan  for  his  matchless  courage,  and  his  love  of  strong 
drink.  He  paid  frequent  visits  to  Madras,  and  did  not  hesitate 
to  partake  of  English  hospitality.  The  Madras  President 
always  "  took  care  to  supply  him  with  hquors,  because  he  was 
so  generous  under  their  influence."  It  is  recorded  that  in 
1701,  Mr.  Pitt,  the  father  of  Lord  Chatham)  who  then  occupied 
that  post,  gave  him  a  grand  entertainment  in  the  Council 
Chamber,  when  the  Patan  "  pledged  the  chief  largely  in  cordial 
waters  and  French  brandy,  amidst  a  discharge  of  cannon.** 
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Zulfikar,  who  was  desirous  of  cultivating  peace  with  the 
Mahrattas,  of  whom  he  had  been  the  most  formidable  foe  in 
the  field  for  fifteen  years,  authorized  his  lieutenant  to  offer 
Sahoo  the  chout  which  the  Mahrattas  had  so  long  extorted 
by  violence.  Though  the  concession  came  only  from  a  local 
officer,  and  was  not  therefore  conclusive,  it  was  not  the  less 
prized  by  the  Mahratta  cabinet,  as  the  first  legitimate  title 
they  had  been  able  to  acquire  to  their  exactions.  The  tran- 
quillity of  Rajpootana  was  secured  by  the  same  spirit  of 
concession  to  its  three  principal  rajas. 

Origin  of  the  Theso  arrangements  which  clcarly  indicated  the 

®^^®-  growing  weakness  of  the  empire,  appear  to  have 

been  hastened  by  the  inroads  of  the  Sikhs  in  the  north. 
Nanuk,  the  founder  of  the  Sikh  community,  who  flourished 
about  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century,  taught,  that  devotion 
was  due  to  God,  but  that  forms  were  immaterial,  and  that  the 
worship  of  the  Hindoos  and  the  Mahomedans  was  equally 
acceptable  to  the  deity.  The  sect  which  he  founded  gradually 
increased  in  numbers  for  a  century,  and  became  an  object  of 
detestation  to  the  bigotted  Mahomedans,  who  massacred  its 
pontiff  in  1606.  In  1675,  Gooroo  Govind,  the  tenth  spiritual 
chief  in  succession  from  Nanuk,  conceived  the  idea  of  forming 
the  Sikhs  into  a  military,  as  well  as  a  religious,  commonwealth. 
He  abolished  all  distinction  of  caste,  and  admitted  all  convei*ts 
to  perfect  equality;  but  every  member  of  the  body  was 
required  to  be  a  pledged  soldier  from  his  birth,  or  his  initiation* 
He  inculcated  reverence  for  the  Hindoo  gods  and  brahmins, 
and  prohibited  the  slaughter  of  kine.  After  a  long  struggle 
with  the  Mahomedans,  he  saw  his  strongholds  captured,  his 
mother  and  children  destroyed,  and  his  followers  slaughtered, 
mutilated,  or  dispersed.  These  severities  exasperated  the 
fanaticism  of  the  Sikhs,  and  planted  an  inextinguishable 
hatred  of  the  Mahomedans  in  their  minds.  Under  a  new 
chief,  of  the  name  of  Bandoo,  they  issued  from  their  retreats, 
overran  the  Pimjab,  and,  if  we  are  to  believe  the  Mahomedan 
historians,  committed  unheard  of  atrocities. 
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Death  of  Baha-  ^^  *^®  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
door  Shah,  1712.  they  had  extended  their  inroads,  on  the  one  side 
to  Lahore,  and  on  the  other  to  Delhi;  and  Bahadoor  Shah 
marched  against  them  in  person  and  drove  them  back  to  the 
hills.  He  died  on  his  return  to  Lahore,  in  February,  1712, 
after  a  brief  reign  of  five  years,  at  the  age  of  seventy-two. 
Accession  and  "^^  death  was  immediately  followed  by  the  usual 
death  of  jehan-  coutcst  amoug  his  SOUS,  which  terminated  in  the  de- 
feat and  death  of  three  of  them,  when  the  survivor 
mounted  the  throne,  and  assumed  the  title  of  Jehander  Shah. 
One  of  the  earliest  acts  of  his  reign,  was  to  put  to  death  all 
the  princes  of  the  blood  royal  within  Ms  reach.  He  appointed 
Zulfikar  Khan,  who  had  supported  him  through  the  conflict  to  the 
post  of  vizier,  while  he  resigned  himself  to  the  most  degrading 
pleasures,  and  raised  the  relatives  of  a  dancing  girl  who  had  be- 
come his  favourite  mistress,  to  the  highest  honours  in  the 
state.  But  his  ignoble  career  was  speedily  cut  short  by  his 
nephew,  Ferokshere,  who  had  escaped  the  massacre  of  his 
family,  by  his  absence  in  Bengal,  of  which  he  was  the  vice- 
roy. He  advanced  with  an  army  of  70,000  men,  and  defeated 
the  emperor  in  the  neighbourl^ood  of  Agra.  The  noble  Zul- 
fikar Khan,  the  last  of  the  great  captains  of  the  Mogul 
dynasty,  whose  ancestors  had  served  it  in  the  highest  oflBcea 
for  more  than  a  century,  was  basely  strangled  by  the  orders 
of  Ferokshere,  and  the  wretched  Jehander  Shah  was  put  to 
death  after  a  reign  of  six  months. 

Ferokshere,  1718.  Fcrokshcre,  the  most  contemptible,  as  yet,  of 
—The  syudB.  gjjy  Qf  ^jj^  princcs  of  his  line,  ascended  the  throne 
in  1713,  and  dishonoured  it  for  six  years  by  his  vices  and  his 
cowardice.  He  owed  his  elevation  to  the  exertions  of  two 
brothers,  Hussein  Ali,  the  governor  of  Behar,  and  Abdoolla 
Khan,  the  governor  of  Allahabad,  generally  denominated  the 
Syuds,  to  denote  their  descent  from  the  Prophet,  and  his 
reign  was  little  else  but  a  series  of  machinations  to  destroy 
them.  The  one  was  advanced  to  the  post  of  vizier,  and  Hussein 
Ali  was  appointed  commander-in-chief.    They  were  both  men 
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of  talent  and  valonr,  but,  as  they  monopolised  all  power,  they 
incurred  the  jealousy  of  the  emperor  and  the  enmity  of'  his 
favourites.  Immediately  on  his«.ccession  Ferokshere  made  a  na«- 
tive  of  Mooltan,  who  had  been  a  cazee  at  Dacca,  his  chief  confi-* 
dant,  and  under  his  influence  sent  Hussein  AM  against  Ajeet 
Sing,  the  raja  of  Joudhpore,  in  the  hope  that  the  expedition 
might  prove  fatal  to  him.  But  he  disappointed  his  enemies  by 
concluding  an  honourable  peace  with  the  raja,  and  inducing  him 
to  give  one  of  his  daughters  in  marriage  to  the  emperor.  The 
nuptials,  which  were  celebrated  at  Delhi  witii  extraordinary 
splendour,  have  become  memorable  in  the  history  of  ^British 
India  by  the  patriotic  conduct  of  a  British  surgeon,  the*  par- 
ticulars of  which  will  be  given  in  a  future  chapter. 
Nizam-ooi-  Daood  Khan,  who  had  governed  the  Deccan  as 

TS^'dS^  the  deputy  of  Zulfikar  Khan,  was  removed'  after 
—1713.  the  destruction  of  his  patron,  and  sent  as  governor 

to  Guzerat.  The  agreement  he  had  made  with  the  Mahrattas 
regarding  the  chout  and  other  dues  fell  to  the  ground  on  his- 
removal  and  they  began  to  collect  them  agadn  by  violence.  The 
office  of  soobadar  of  the  Deccan  was  bestowed  on  the  son  of 
Ghazee-ood-deen,  who  has  been  already  mentioned  in  connec* 
tion  with  the  siege  of  Beejapore  in  1686.  The  family  had 
emigrated  from  Turkey,  or  rather  Tartary,  to  seek  its  fortunes 
in  India,  and  belonged  to  a  clique  of  officials  at  the  capital 
who  were  commonly  designated  the  Tooranee  nobles.  Chin 
Kilich  Khan,  the  new  soobadar,  rose  to  distinction  in  the  court 
of  Aurungzebe,  by  whom  he  was-  decorated  with  the  titles 
of  Asof- Jah  and  Nizam*ool-moolk.  As  it  was  on  this  occasion 
that'  he  laid  the  foundation  of  the  kingdom  of  Hyderabad, 
we  shall  anticipate  the  period  of  his  independence  by  desig- 
nating him  henceforward  as  the  Nizam.  He  was  a  statesman 
of  great  experience  and  ability,  but  of  still  greater  subtlety. 
During  the  seventeen  months  of  his  incumbency  he  fomented 
the  dissensions  between  the  rival  houses  of  Kolapore  and 
Satara,  and  thus  established  some  check  on  the  ravages  of 
the  Mahrattas.     Sahoo  was  induced  to  acknowledge  himself 
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a  VTtBSal  of  the  emperor,  and  though  in  hiS'  own  circle  be'  au- 
sumed  the  title  of  king  of  the  Hindoos,  in*  the  court  calendar 
,> , .  ,r.  X.  he  was  ranked  as  a  Moeul  commander  of  10,000. 
nath,  p«»hwa,  The'  increasing  contentions*  of  these  two  hranches 
"■'^  of  the  family  of  Sevajee  had  created  such  anarchy 

as  to  briffg  the  Mahratta  state  to  the  verge  of  ruin,  when  the 
genius  of  Balajee  Vishwunath  placed  the  party  of  Saboo  in  the 
ascendant,  and  rekin(Ued  the  smoulderingenergies  of  the  nation. 
Balajee  was  originally  a  simple  karkoon,  or  village  accountant, 
but  rese  through  various  gradations  of  office  till  he  reached  the 
dignity  of  Peshwa,  or  chief  minister.  It  was  to  his  energy 
that  the  rapid  expansion  of  the  Mahratta  power,  when  it  had 
reached  the  Hmit  of  depression,  is  to  be  attributed,  and 
he  may  justly  be  regarded  as  the  second  founder  of  its 
greatness. 

Hussein  Aii  The  Nizam  was  removed  from  the   office  of 

soobadaarof  the  viceroy  of  the  Deccau  to  make  room  for  Hussein 
Death  of  Daood  Ali,  oue  of  the  Syuds,  who  was  sent  thither  to 
Khan.  remove  him  from  the  court.      Instructions  were  at 

the  same  time  given  to  Daood  Khan  to  offer  him  the  most 
strenuous  but  covert  opposition,  and  the  reversion  of  the  ap- 
pointment was  held  out  to  him  as  the  reward  of  success. 
But  Daood  Khan  was  too  daring  and  impetuous  for  any  sub- 
terfuge, and  he  determined  to  bring  the  dispute  to  an  immediate 
issue.  He  accordingly  met  Hussein  Ali  with  his  own 
veteran  force,  and  attacked  him  with  such  fury  as  to  scatter 
his  forces  like  a  flock  of  sheep.  But  in  the  moment  of  victory 
a  cannon-ball  struck  him  dead,  and  the  fortune  of  the  day  was 
changed.  His  devoted  wife,  a  Hindoo  princess,  on  hearing  of 
his  fate,  stabbed  herself  to  the  heart.  The  memory  of  Ms 
reckless  courage  and  his  chivalrous  exploits  is  still  preserved 
in  many  a  ballad  and  proverb  in  the  Deccan*  Hussein  Ali, 
flushed  with  this  victory,  took  the  field  against  the  Mahrattas, 
but  was  completely  defeated,  and  they  immediately  extended 
their  encroachments  and  enlarged  their  claims.  The  emperor, 
.anxious  only  for  the  destruction  of  his  own  obnoxious  general. 
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gave  them  every  encouragement  to  resist  him,  and  promised 
to  reward  them  if  they  were  successful. 

.    _,...      Hussein  Ali,  distracted  on  the  one  hand  by  the 

43onventionwith  .  '  .  t\  ii.-  j» 

theMahrattius,  mccssaut  plots  hatched  against  him  at  Delhi,  and 
"^^*  on  the  other  by  the  depredations  of  the  Mahrattas, 

who  were  stimulated  by  the  court,  adopted  the  desperate 
resolution  of  winning  them  over  to  his  cause  by  concessions. 
He  entered  into  negotiations  with  the  Mahratta  cabinet,  which 
were  conducted  with  consummate  skill  by  Balajee  Vishwunath, 
and  resulted  in  a  convention  as  advantageous  to  the  Mahrattas 
as  it  was  disgraceful  to  the  Moguls.  Sahoo  was  acknowledged 
as  the  independent  sovereign  of  the  districts  comprised  in  the 
family  jaygeer,  and  of  subsequent  conquests.  The  "  fourth  " 
and  the  "  tenth "  of  the  revenues  of  the  six  soubahs  of  the 
Deccan,  and  of  the  tributary  states  of  Tanjore,  Mysore,  and 
Trichinopoly,  were  bestowed  on  him  on  condition  that  he 
should,  in  addition  to  the  usual  fee  on  such  grants,  pay  an 
annual  tribute  of  ten  lacs  of  rupees,  furnish  a  contingent  of 
15,000  troops,  and  become  responsible  for  the  peace  of  the 
Deccan. 

Bemarks  on  this  "^^^  ^^^  *^®  greatest  Stride  to  power  the  Mah- 
Convention.  rattas  had  yet  made,  and  it  fulfilled  the  fondest 
wishes  of  the  founder  of  this  system  of  spoliation.  It  fur- 
nished them  with  a  large  and  permanent  revenue,  for  though 
the  six  soubahs  had  been  exhausted  by  the  incessant  ravages 
of  war,  the  assignment  granted  to  the  Mahrattas  was,  at 
their  dictation,,  calculated  on  the  sum  of  18  crores,  which 
those  provinces  had  yielded  in  the  years  of  peace  and  pros- 
perity. It  would  apparently  have  been  more  to  the  pecuniary 
advantage  of  the  Mahrattas  to  exchange  assignments  spread 
over  a  country  which  extended  from  sea  to  sea,  and  from  the 
Nerbudda  to  Cape  Comorin,  for  a  compact  territory.  But  the 
great  object  of  the  Peshwa  was  to  render  the  claims  of  the 
Mahratta  nation  as  complicated,  as  extensive,  and  as  vague 
as  possible,  and  thus  to  acquire  a  right  of  constant  inter- 
ference in  the  revenue  administration  of  the  entire  Deccan, 
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well  knowing  that  the  interpretation  of  its  demands  would 
rest  with  the  strongest.  This  fampus  convention  gave  a 
new  impulse  to  the  Mahratta  policy,  and  at  the  same  time 
placed  the  government  more  exclusively  in  the  hands  of  the 
cabinet  of  brahmins  at  Satara,  of  whom  the  Peshwa  was  the 
head.  It  Ukewise  provided  congenial  employment  for  a  host  of 
Mahratta  officers,  who  were  now  planted  in  every  district  of 
the  south  to  collect  the  tribute,  with  every  motive  to  multiply 
their  exactions. 

Hussein  Au  This  Convention  enabled  Hussein  AU  to  with- 

marehcs  to  Del-  draw  his  armics  from  the  Deccan,  and  to  march  to 

hL-— Death  of  ' 

Ferokshere,  Delhi.  The  ompcror  was  advised  to  disallow 
^^^®*  the  treaty,  and  the  breach  between  him  and  the 

Syuds  became  wider.  Hussein  Ali  hastened  to  the  capital  to 
restore  the  ascendancy  of  his  family,  accompanied  by  Balajee 
Vishwunath,  and  10,000  select  Mahratta  horse.  A  confede- 
racy which  included  the  chief  ministers  of  state,  was  formed 
by  the  emperor  for  the  destruction  of  the  brothers,  but  he 
had  not  the  courage  necessary  for  such  an  enterprise,  and 
had,  moreover,  come  under  the  influence  of  a  new  favourite. 
Hussein  Ali  was  therefore  enabled  to  march  into  the  city  with 
little  opposition.  Ferokshere  made  the  most  abject  submis. 
sions,  but  was  dragged  from  the  recesses  of  the  seraglio 
where  he  had  taken  refuge,  and  privately  assassinated. 

Two  puppets  were  successively  placed  on  the 
Mahomed  Shah,  vacaut  throne  by  the  triumphant  Syuds,  but  they 
^^^*'  disappeared  by  poison  or  disease  in  a  few  months, 

when  Rustum  Khan,  a  grandson  of  Aurungzebe,  was  made 
emperor,  and  assumed  the  title  of  Mahomed  Shah,  the  last  who 
deserved  the  name  of  emperor  of  India.  Weak  and  despic- 
able as  Ferokshere  had  been  on  the  throne,  his  tragic  death 
created  great  sympathy  throughout  the  countiy,  and  the  popu- 
lar indignation  against  his  assassins  was  manifested  by 
risings  and  rebellions  in  various  districts ;  but  the  greatest 
subject  of  disquietude  to  the  brothers  arose  from  the  conduct 
of  the  Nizam.    Though  he  had  joined  the  Syuds  against  the 
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late  emperor,  he  was  alienated  fFom  their  interests  by  ;being 
nominated  to  ihe  inferior  post  of  governor  of  Guzerat,  when 
he  had  eveiy  reason  to  expect  the  viceroyalty  of  the  Deccan. 
{He  began  to  collect  troops,  on  the^plea  oi  restoring  order  in 
the  prorvince  assigned  to  him,  but  in  ifeality  to  establish  his 
own  power  in  the  soijiiih,  whwe  he  had  many  adherents,  both 
BevoitoftheNi-  «nong  the  Mihrattas.and  the  Mahomedaus,  ;He 
canvjaivfi,  1120.  marched  southward  with  12,000  men,  and  .baidjong 
captured  the  important  fortress  of  Asseergur,  and  oYcnnm 
Candesh,  defeated  two  armies  which  were  ^a^ent  against  ,him, 
and  thus  became  master  of  bis  position. 
Huasein  Aii  as-  McanwhUe  the  young  emperor  was  fretting 
BMBinaWfl^iTW,  ijuder  the  yoke  of  the  Syuds,  and,  under  the  dis- 
creet guidance  of  »his  mother,  formed  a  combination  an^ng 
the  nobles  of  his  court  to  release  himself  from  their  power. 
The  plot,  which  embraced  some  of  the  most  eminent  of;3fche 
courtiers,  could  not  be  concealed  from  the  brothers ;  bnt  they 
were  distracted  by  the  difficulties  which  surrounded  them  on 
€very  side.  At  length  it  was  resolved  that  Hussein  Ali 
should  inarch  against  the  Nieam,  taking  the  emperor  with  him, 
and  that  Abdoolla^^hould  return  to  Delhi,  the  court  being  then 
at  Agra,  to  look  after  the  family  iiiterests.  JPive  idays  after 
the  army  had  commenced  its  march,  a  savage  Galmuck,  who 
had  been  selected  to  strike  the  blow,  approached  the  palan- 
keen of  Hussein  Ali,  on  pretence  of  presenting. a  petition,  and 
stabbed  him  to  the  heart.  In  the  ooniflict  'which  necessarily 
ensued,  the  partisans  of  the  emperor  were  victorious,  and  the 
army  marched  back  to  Delhi.  Abdoolla,  bearing  of  his  bro- 
ther's fate,  set  up  a  new  emperor,  and  onairohed  to  encounter 
Mahomed  Shah,  but  he  was -entirelyidefeated,;  though  his  life 
was  spared 'in  consideration  of  his  august  linkage. 
Mahomed  shan  Mahomed  *Shah,  now  a  free  monarch,  entered 
enters  the  capi-' his  capitial  with  great  pompa-iwelvemonth  after 
w,  ^720.  1^^  j^^^  been  elevated  to  the  tlmme,  •  and  made  a 

liberal  distribution  of  offices.      The  odious  .^flria,:  the  tax  on 
infidels,  was  aboliished.    The  Rajpoot  vajas  of  Joudhpore.and 
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Jeypore  were  promoted  to  govemorshipa ;  while  the  raja  of 
Oodypore,  still  isolated  by  his  orthodox  dignity,  refused  all 
intercour-se  with  the  court,  and  siuiik  into  contempt.  Sadut 
oriirinofthe  ^^  ^  Khorasan  merchant,  who  had. raised  himsejf 
oadftfisuoDj,  i  by  his  talents  to  the  charge  of  Biana,  was  made 
"^^*  soobadar  of  Oude,  where  he  fqunded  the  royal 

dynasty iwhich 'Was  extinguished  in  1856.  The  office  of  vizier 
was  reserved  for  the  Nizam,  ^who  came  up  from  the  Decean 
^  „.  to  assnme  the  control  of  public  affairs.       But 

The  Nizam  ap-  '^ 

TwinteffViaier,  he  fcHuid  the  new  emperor  utterly  unworthy 
^^^  of  his  station,   immersed  in  pleasures,  and   so 

besotted" with  a  favourite  mistress  .as  to  .have  given  her  the 
custody  and  use  of  the  royal  signet.  He  endeavoured  to 
rouse  Mahomed  Shah  to  a,  sense  of  his  duties  as  the  head  of 
a  great  empire  whi<^  was  exposed  on  every  .side  to  danger. 
But  im  master  turned  &  deaf  ear  to  this  sage  counsel,  and 
iiBtened  with  more  delight  to  the  advice  of  his  dissolute  com- 
panions, w^  amused  him. by  turning  the  antiquated  habits 
and  solemn  manner  of  the  venerable  ^tatannan,  then  in  his 
seventy-fifth  yesu:,  into  ridicule. 

HereturaBtothe  The.courtiers,  to  rid  themselves  of  the  presence 
Decean,  1723.  ^f  ^^0  viKcr,  Sent  him  ^'gainst  .the  refractory 
governor  of  Guzerat,  whom  their  own. folly  .had  driven  into 
rebeUion.  He  queued  the  revolt  at  once  by  hist  taet,and  returned 
fjo  the  I  coital,  where,  however,  he  did  not  kng  remain.  Dis- 
gostedwith  the  weakness  and  profligacy  of  ihe  court,  and 
deapairiftg  of.  any  reform,  he  threw  up  his  office,  and  proceeded 
to  the  Decean.  The  emperor  loaded  him  with  honours  on  his 
departure,  but  at  liie  same  tioae  instigated  the.  local  governor 
of  Hyderabad,  Mobariz  Khan,  to  resist  his-authority,  and  held 
out  the  reversion  of  the  viceroysdty  as  a  bait.  The  Nizam 
defeated  Mobariz,  and  sent  his  head  to  Ddhi,  oongsatulating 
tiie  Court  on  the  extincticin  of  the  revolt.  He  t^en  fixed  on 
Hyderabad,  the  andient  capital  of  .tiie  Kootub-^hahee  dynasty, 
Founds  ^  ^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  government^  and  from. this  period 

j^itaAiwd,  1724.  may  be;  dated  the  rise  .of  the  Nizam's  dominion; 
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.    , .        Balaiee  Viehwunath,    as  already  stated,  had 

Death  of  Bali^ee  ,  ... 

YUhwonath,  accompanied  Hussein  All  with  a  Mahratta  con- 
*^^-  tingent  to  Delhi,  and,  on  the  accession  of  Maho- 

med Shah,  obtained  the  imperial  confirmation  of  the  grants 
of  the  "  fourth  **  and  the  "  tenth,"  and  returned  in  triumph 
with  the  invaluable  charters,  fourteen  in  number,  to  Satara, 
where  he  soon  after  died.  Before  his  death  he  completed  the 
arrangements  for  the  collection  of  the  assignments  he  had 
acquired,  and  established  a  system  of  the  most  intricate  sub- 
division of  interests,  by  which  ample  provision  was  made  for 
a  whole  army  of  Mahratta  officials.  A  preponderating  power 
was  thus  given  to  the  cabinet  of  brahmins  at  Satara,  which 
eventually  resulted  in  the  transfer  of  all  the  authority  of  the 
state  to  their  chief,  the  Peshwa.  He  was  succeeded  in  his 
Bajee  Bao,  office  by  his  SOU  Bajec  Rao,  'who  exhibited  in  the 
Peshwa,  1721.  highest  degree  the  enterprise  of  the  Mahratta 
character,  and  in  talent  and  vigour  proved  to  be  second  only 
to  Sevajee.  The  interest  of  the  succeeding  twenty  years  of 
the  history  of  India  centres  in  the  alliances,  and  disputes,  and 
strategy  of  the  young  Mahratta  statesman  of  Satara,  and  the 
subtle  old  Turk  at  Hyderabad,  who  made  peace  and  war  with- 
out any  reference  to  the  emperor  at  Delhi. 
^ .    ^  ,   ^       The  impetuosity  of  Bajee  Rao's  character  led 

Bajec Bao'8 ad-  '^  ,        ,    ,,  ,  .         ,.  . 

vice  to  sahoo,  him  to  proposo  the  boldest  schemes  of  ambition 
^^^*  to  his  master  Sahoo.      He  felt  that  unless  em- 

ployment could  be  found  abroad  for  the  large  body  of  predatory 
horse  which  formed  the  sinews  of  the  Mahratta  power  they 
would  be  engaged  in  mischief  at  home.  Fully  aware  of  the 
decay  of  the  Mogul  power,  he  urged  the  king  "  to  strike  the 
trunk  of  the  withering  tree,  the  branches  must  fall  of  them- 
selves. Now  is  our  time  to  drive  strangers  from  the  land  of 
the  Hindoos,  and  to  acquke  immortal  renown.  By  directing 
our  efforts  to  Hindostan  the  Mahratta  flag  in  your  reign 
shall  fly  from  the  Kistna  to  the  Attok."  "  You  shall  plant  it 
on  the  Himalayu,"  replied  Sahoo.  But  he  had  been  bred  in 
the  luxury  of  a  Mahomedan  seraglio,  and  had  lost  the  boldness 
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and  energy  of  the  Mafaratta  character.  Bajee  Bao  found 
that  his  own  ardour  was  ill  seconded  by  his  sovereign,  and  was 
constrained  to  act  under  his  own  discretion;  and  thus  the 
house  of  Sevajee  waxed  weaker,  and  the  house  of  the  Peshwa 
waxed  stronger. 

Ajhinof  The  Nizam  had  appointed  his  uncle,  Kumeed 

^*'"*®™'-  Khan,  his  representative  in  Guzerat,  in  opposition 
to  the  court  at  DelhL  The  court  appointed  Sir-boolund  Khan 
governor  of  the  province,  with  directions  to  extinguish  this 
revolt.  With  the  aid  of  two  Mahratta  commanders,  Kantajee 
and  Peelajee,  Humeed  Elian  was  enabled  to  defeat  the  Mogul 
armies,  and  rewarded  them  with  a  grant  of  the  '<  fourth  "  and 
the  ''tenth"  of  the  revenues  of  Guzerat.  Bajee  Bao  took 
advantage  of  this  discord,  and  renewed  his  excursions  into 
Malwa,  granting  Siudia,  Holkar,  and  Powar  of  Dhar,  commis- 
sions to  levy  chout  in  that  province,  while  he  himself  proceeded 
to  the  south,  and  exacted  contributions  from  the  ruler  at  Se- 
lingapatam.  Alarmed  by  the  increasing  audacity  of  the 
Peshwa's  depredations,  the  Nizam  endeavoured  to  revive  the 
dissensions  of  the  rival  houses  of  Kolapore  and  Satara.  Sam- 
bajee  claimed  his  share  of  the  assignments  which  had  been 
granted  to  the  Peshwa,  Balajee  Yishwunath,  on  the  six 
Boubahs  of  the  Deccan,  and  the  Nizam,  as  the  official  represen- 
tative of  the  emperor,  called  on  both  parties  to  produce  their 
titles  and  substantiate  their  claims  before  him.  Sahoo  and  his 
cabinet  were  filled  with  indignation  by  what  they  deemed  an 
insolent  attempt  to  interfere  in  their  domestic  quarrels.  Bajee- 
Eao  instantly  assembled  a  large  army,  and  marched  against 
the  Nizam,  who  was  likewise  supported  by  a  large  body  of 
Mahrattas,  but  he  was  driven  into  a  position  where  the  want 
of  provisions  constrained  him  to  enter  into  negotiations,  which 
terminated  more  favourably  than  could  have  been  expected. 
Peshwa  obtaLoB  ^^  siQgular  moderation  of  the  Peshwa  on  this 
the  ehout  of  occasion,  when  the  Nizam  was  at  his  mercy,  was 
""^^  ^  ^ '  not  without  a  cause.  He  was  at  the  time  nego- 
tiating with  Sir-boolundKhan,  the  imperial  governor  of  Guzerat, 

o 
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whohaxbflnoDettded innariaWiiihing^iMBflaiitWiityy  ffrr^Hieickaul 
and  otiier  laflBigBnMdiiB'^whiieii  Juid  heoi  ^giutikcd  .to  tthe  r%v«ni 
Maluntfaaaffice]B.^dJz«ady  mentionAdHSBdy  to^Axpfedifte'tiMd^baF* 
gfMQ,(fleiit!hiB>bxQiher/tD  k^rtke.ooimtisyvwwBte.  .SlrAbooland 
at  length  found  it  expedient  to  purchase  some  jaftOMtuBe  <.of 
peace  fay  ^dslding  :to  (tfaeae  (demaadar  nHie^xaoncession  wao^ 
hoiifBver,:inoreinmtiidtQd  than  ttiwt  ^wfaidli  (had  .been  granted 
hy  Hufloein  Ali,  and  ueiMifiniied  hgf  .Malmmed  Sfaah.  The 
Amt\ms  .to  iisB  oaladabedon  tite^actnal:  amount  of  oolleotrooB:; 
onlytwo  ariihn»(o£teiBtwB]£tto-he  pia(t8d  in «en2h  distil 
oolkct  thewdaes:;  <iiOfolhar£xaotiQiKrwe[iectc)ibeinfli0tedon:the 
lyats,  iand  jereiy  aasiataiiee^mB^to  be .  gi^Bn  to  the  imperial 
ralikotU^r.  JRrom  theie  Jioiitatians  -weioreiBnabled.tD.perceive 
iaam  gimti^tiie  MahncMiaBihaiiiabiiaed.the  poweiKconfeRed  on 
tfaemibjtii&idhBxtarB  v^llidl^thi^  betoe. 

Mever><w8BjatmoieAtgiiious  ajadiintokM»l^.^  jaf  eastop- 

tioninveilMd'fagr  hmimminggniiiiyitbapihafr«whibA/fc^  geniuB  of 
Sevajeeiiad«derai8ed,:afid'i9fhioh  the  MafaraAtas  conakkrodit 
their  maaion  to*Bxtend  ^xi^r ;ihe  whi^e.of  'In&. 

^        ^        Mhfle  'Bigi»  Eao  waa  ^emplpjed  in  settling  \im 
flMnaauiMie,  iteBmnidB.on\QiigBgatyfiamb^j€B&^ 
^^^'  aad  ffanhiared  >t]ie  .territory  <of  his  rival,  Sahoa 

He  was,  havroxrexy  fauteaqnenUy'ddbetttedyand  oUiged^tE)  «i^ 
aaa  acbnondb^gmeiit  »£  histcauain'B  ^lo^it  (to  ike  eatiie  Mah* 
Kfttta  tenxbony,  with  the  <exeapiion  of  a  amall  (tvact  annmd 
Sjolapare,  rto  -wlndLbia  branch  (Of  tfaefrcry&l  f ami^  was  thence- 
forward Jto  be  tconfinedy  and  thos  'lended  the  .ihssanaions  of 
twenty  yeats*  The  Nizam^oiled  inJus  Attend]^  totweaken  Hkt 
Mahrattas  by  internal  difiGOKd,  ioand  a  ioew  instvoment  X)f 
misohief  in  nhabany ,  the  Mahratta  tearamanderiin-dnef.  He 
had  been  intmatad  with  vthe  Mahaatta  intaoeats  in  ^Gtoierat, 
and  wes  martified  to  find, that  ilie.<t^h»Ht and  other  dues  in  his 
own  pravinee  Jsad  been  caniied  off  \^  Bsgee  {Rao.  Under  a 
feeling  of  resentment  and  ^he  instigation  of  the  Nizam,  he 
marched  towards  Satara  with  35^000  men,  with  the  avowed 
object  of  releasing  Sahoo  from  the  l^anny  of  the  Peshwa,  but 
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h^  tvMB'dbf^tM  by'4tB4ltfeii0r  foroer^tad-fell  in  battle.  The 
Bifilleiu3e<<(f  tfs*«riy€^^#aB'ki(fteMed*in  oo  snail  degree  by  this 
atfeaiply^to  >  desiroy '  it.  <Bat  the^P^hwe^  aeted  with,  generosity^ 
and  «(tatfeJrred^tliiB«  office  ^Wbkb  had  be^held  by  Dhabarry  on 
hiBri^B^>tkn  iolMit,  and  ^ntrosted  tho  Aandg^ment  ef  affairs  to 
OM^oriJib  Feelajae  (McWav,  whose  immediate  ancestor 
^'^**^^-  tras  a  eOW*herd>  and  whose  deseendsAts  now 
o^^py  tite  throne  ef^Bttroda. 

DMCfiitirHMkar  To- thisi{leriod'€Jso  belongs  the  rise  of  the  fami** 
anASindia.  j|^g  ^f  Holfesr  and  Sindia,  destined  to  take  a 
pr^dnent  £^al;e^^  t^etpohties  of -India^  Mdhcu*  l^iao  Hobvr 
vfm  the  son  of  «  hefdsman,  but,  b^og  a.youUi  of  adyenturons 
dispesi^on,  oi^tiehcMged  4he  erook  for  the  ^word,  and  by  has 
dafiSQg  comtige'iiseomftieiided  himself  to  Bajee  Rao,  who  en- 
tmsted  him^tb^he  ehiEU^  of  levying  contributions  in  eighty- 
four  dktricts  or  vfflageb  in  Malwa.  -Emojee  Smdia,  tha^gh 
said  to  he^li^d  to  thono)4€st  f€u»yie8  in  Bajpootana,  was  of 
the  daste  of  eultiyators)  >Mid  entered  the  service  of  Balajee 
YishwUilAth'as-aHAenial  s^pvc^*  4t  is  related  that  on  one 
•(Deoasion-hiB'mailter,  retttrniiig  from  mi  interview  with  the  raja 
Sahoo,  found  his  attendant  asleep  on  hisbsdL  wi^  thesUppere 
fiAnfy  gtalpecl  in  4^s  haind.  Struck  with  Mb  fidelity  in  so 
hMnble  «(n  4)ecupa^<to,  the  Peshwa  'iirtroduc^  him  into  bis 
body-^gujSffd»  -He  soon  became  one  of  the  IcH^emost  of  the 
Mahratta  ^ef  tains,  and^  like  ^Holfaar,  received  assignments 
<m  tile  dis^Ms  of  M.€kvr»,  '\#q^  formed  the  nueleiA  of  the 
fi^ly  doBMm. 

After  the  defeiit  ^  Dhabajty,  the  P^shwa 
c^f^Mj!^iiAo  ^ffid  t^  NiBoA^  ottme  to  tt  mutual  undenrtandinj^ 
a^^ibeNiMn,  f^y  .^g  :pr6a6iibTL  of  thek  respective  interests, 
•and  it  Was  hgreed  that  Bajee  Rao  Bhotild  be  at 
Mfoeity  to. plunder  tfee  Mogul  territories  in  the  nortii  withotrt 
restraint,  and  4lhat  the  Nizam's' possessions  in  the  south  should 
not  be  moi^st^d  by  the  Mahrattats.  In  fact,  the  Ni^m,  the 
representative  of  the  emperor  in  the  I>eccan,  purehlised  peace 
by  letting  the  Mahrattae  loose  on  the  dominions  of  his  bov6- 
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reign  beyond  the  Nerbudda.  Bajee  Bao  crossed  that  river  in 
1732,  and  laid  waste  the  devoted  province  of  Malwa.  The 
Mogul  governor,  Mahomed  Bnngnsh,  was  engaged  at  the 
time  in  besieging  a  refractory  chief  in  Bondlecond,  who  in- 
voked the  aid  of  Bajee  Bao.  Bnngosh  was  soon,  in  his  tnm, 
besieged,  and  was  rescued  only  by  the  prompt  arrival  of  his 
countrymen  from  Rohilcund.  The  Bundlecund  raja  evinced  his 
gratitude  to  the  Peshwa  by  bequeathmg  him  a  third  of  his 
territory  of  Jhansi;  and  thus  was  the  Mahratta  standard 
vaiiTB  ceded  to  planted  for  the  first  time  on  the  banks  of  the 
B«jee  Bao,  1786  junma.  The  government  of  Malwa  was  soon 
after  conferred  by  the  emperor  on  the  Rajpoot  prince,  Jey 
Sing,  whose  reign  was  rendered  illustrious  by  the  encourage- 
ment of  sdence  and  the  erection  of  the  beautiful  city  of  Jey- 
pore,  with  its  palaces,  halls,  and  temples,  and,  above  all,  its 
noble  observatory.  The  profession  of  a  common  creed  had 
promoted  a' friendly  intercourse  between  the  Mahratta  and 
the  Rajpoot  chiefs,  and  Jey  Sing,  who  was  more  of  a  scholar 
than  a  statesman,  made  over  the  whole  pr6vince  of  Malwa  to 
Bajee  Rao,  though  not  without  the  supposed  concurrence  of 
the  feeble  court  of  Delhi 

B^|eeBao*ide-  Thcsc  conccssions  Only  seemed  to  inflame  the 
maads,  1786.  ambition  of  Bajee  Rao,  and  the  necessities  of  his 
position  constrained  him  to  extend  his  aggressions.  Great 
as  were  the  resources  of  the  Mahratta  state,  the  greater  por- 
tion of  the  revenue  was  absorbed  by  the  chiefs  who  collected 
it,  and  only  a  fraction  reached  the  national  treasury.  The 
magnitude  of  Bajee  Rao's  operations  had  involved  him  in  debt; 
the  bankers  were  slow  to  make  further  advances ;  his  troops 
were  clamorous  for  their  pay,  and  discipline  was  weakened  by 
his  inability  to  meet  their  claims.  He  therefore  demanded 
of  the  imperial  court  a  confirmation  of  the  assignments 
on  Guzerat  which  had  beenj  granted  by  Sir-boolund  Khan,- 
and  of  the  recent  cession  of  the  province  of  Malwa,  as  his 
personal  jaygeer.  The  emperor,  or  rather  his  minister, 
Khan  Dowran,  offered  him  an  assignment  of  thirteen  lacs  of 
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rupees  on  the  districts  south  of  the  Chumbul,  with  permission 
to  levy  tribute  in  Bajpootana,  in  the  hope  that  this  claim  would 
embroil  him  with  the  Rajpoot  princes.  But  Bajee  Rao, 
having  learnt  from  his  agent  at  Delhi  that  all  his  demands 
were  likely  to  be  conceded  with  a  little  more  pressure,  imme* 
diately  increased  them,  and  did  not  scruple  to  claim  the  whole 
territory  south  of  the  Chumbul,  the  surrender  of  the  holy 
cities  of  Benares,  Oya,  Muttra,  and  Allahabad,  and  the  im- 
mediate payment  of  fifty  lacs  of  rupees.  The  court  endea- 
voured to  appease  him  with  smaDer  sacrifices,  which  he  readily 
accepted,  but  without  abating  the  price  of  his  forbearance,  or 
the  progress  of  his  army.  Holkar  crossed  the  Jumna,  by  his 
orders,  and  plundered  the  Dooab,  but  was  driven  ba(^  by 
Sadut  Khan,  the  soobadar  of  Oude ;  and  this  success  was 
magnified  at  Delhi  into  a  grand  victory,  in  which  thousands  of 
infidels  were  said  to  have  perished.  It  was  even  reported 
that  Bajee  Rao  had  been  obliged  to  retire.  "  I  was  compelled," 
he  wrote,  "  to  tell  the  emperor  the  truth,  and  to  prove  to  him 
that  I  was  still  in  Hindoostan;  to  show  him  flames  and  Mah- 
rattas  at  the  gates  of  his  capitaL"  He  advanced  towards 
Delhi  by  forced  marches  of  forty  miles  a  day.  The  conster- 
nation in  the  imperial  dty  may  well  be  conceived;  but  his 
object  was  not  to  sack  the  capital,  but  to  intimidate  the  court 
into  concessions,  and  drcumstances  rendered  it  advisable  for 
him  to  withdraw.  His  moderation  encouraged  a  party  of 
eight  thousand  horse  under  some  of^  the  nobles  to  attack  his 
camp^  but  they  were  easily  repelled  by  Holkar.  Bajee  Rao 
now  retired  from  the  north,  recrossed  the  Nerbudda,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  Satara. 

TiieMisamde-  ^^®  Mahrattas  appeared  now  to  be  paramount 
itetedbyBa^  in  India,  and  the  Nizam  was  considered  by  the 
^^  "'^*  emperor  i^d  his  ministers,  the  only  man  who  could 
aave  the  empire  from  extinction.  He  himself  perceived,  when 
too  late,  the  impolicy  of  his  compact  with  Bajee  Rao  in  1732, 
which  had  enabled  the  Mahrattas  to  plunder  the  northern 
provinces  without  interruption,  and  augmented  their  power  to 
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£HV  extent*  wl^oli  now  l^eatoied  bid  own;/ safety  and. that  of 
eyeTy  other  Mahomedftih  pot^tate  in*  IMta^  H^  lilrf;eiied  to 
the  ovi^rtttre^^  of  the*o&&tt^  asd^r&paired^totDirihi^  whereth^ 
geyenunent'  of  'Mahva  and'^of  t^oBMrat  mae  ooAfeered'  09 «  I&b^ 
and  all  the  power-and^reflounees  of  tha^eapure  ware-  plAced  at 
hid  disposal:  Bni  these  resoweee  were'  now  redneed  to  so  low 
an  ebh  that  he  ccmld  assMnlfle  an  avmy >  of' oidy.  3^4^060 
men,  with'vHiieh  he  moyedKk>wn'to  MaJ^v^/whUa^the  Bealywa^ 
adiraneed}  to  >  oppose  •  hu^*  with  8Q;00(^.  Omag^  pef  hi^iB^  to 
his  great  age^-^^  wa»'  ne^^-  nmet3P-tilree<»«-pi8rbapa  to.  an 
over^ooHfldenoe  inhid  aitltti^rjjft^  wiiieh  waa-eateeined  the*  hast 
itklndia^  he  intrenehed^Mciisatf^'near  Bkopcd,  instead^rf.  hqldl^ 
encofinteriiig'the  eneiny dti  the>fi^d.-  Blij^-Rao .  ad^^pt^?  the 
nsual  MtJ&fatta>  system  of^^iviaifare  of 'laying  waat^  tfae«oiiiitiy« 
aroandl  i&tepcep^figalltsttf^ltes^  aod^haoraisibg  Ma  oppaoMmt 
inth  ifteessant  attacks.  At'  lastg^^  on  tha^  tswKty-S&urm 
day  fto«fr  theoommenoeoHmtof  rthesiegft^  .the  Niaam^  reaaiABiog 
nerekifOroeflientSv  wMl^Ms^eaetty^oaUedrnp^eiyery  libtoatta 
chi^fln  the  D^eean^tohidaid,  wa&oeMiraiifeedctoifiigiMkbainQi** 
tingtreatj,  granting<t6the'94<s«ciinei»MMir^ 
of'  Mdllra^  and  of'  aU:  the  territoiy •  up  >  te  tiie^  faMdts^  off  tba 
Ohnmbal,  and<»agagilig>tc>  usa^-aU'ltiBil^lieaee'toohtaiarithe 
grant  of*fiftylao6  of  rnpeesfffeiarthe^treaaarsf  at/  DelM.  Bat 
that'treasiiiFe  was- to-fitid^^diS^f^ii^dtotilMiittQBrrf 
laTftsieiiomuiir  l%^^w«ks  iAtheimdflt'of  these  difttraetttoe,  whidi 
»^in9k.  €shamted'tke'»ti««gthofvthe^erapBrey  that^ll^ 
Shah  OMbd^  hiifKappearanee^ onithe. htoksf^ ol^'the  Indtis^. axid 
Ihdia  was  vli^iited'^with  another^  of  tlios^  d^oMlng^ilnqitiaiia 
to  which  it  had  been  repeatedly  subject  during'se'yen^haiBdted 
years'/ 

Vviit^B  "^^  B^rBi4n^  dynMiy  of  i^e^  Sodl^  wUc^  bad 

hMBt^tfor'two  oe»ltiriee^  the^usual't^nn  of  Asiatic 
raonaapdhti^  was  sttlsHr^eit^d  in«  1722  by.  the  Oltiljlesy 
tbe>  most'  powerftllt  of '  the  Afghan  trih^  Shah  HiMsetn, 
the  liMBtof^l^iat^royai  line,  waa-^bloeteided  bythem  in  hi»^oapi* 
tal;  HSpabany  which-  hadUben  attai&edHhe  summit' of  pro6«^ 
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peritj^  and^  ooMmAi  ar  popaktidB;  off  G0€,000^  After  ^ 
bemged^bad  endmedltlie  gEeatesti  extoaiiiitie»!oft  rmaery^  and 
wamt^  the  kmgTfil^ihiB  covrt'.weat.aaiacttiredim  de^  >iB9um^ 
ihg  iffidHgav^e  hinMrif  npta^MaJnaood;^  the  vialorixDiMHQfaief ,  aisd 
placed  the  diadem  on  his  brovTB^.  JitfjdbnnDod^  after  atretgik  of. 
twoyearev^^nHdeaeedc^seoraftdelD^rhiai (^  l^ft  all  hia con-r 

(peote  to*hi».8aa*  AiwdI.  Kttdbr  Sfaaliy.  liie  greatest  Trarrior 
Persia  haw  parodaoeidifiii»firtbe.dai7W<)fiI]laiiifi^.was'tbe:Bain  of- 
a  Bbeplierd  of  I  EuliofaaaBu  Qiajenterprisii]^  spnt^  ledi  hitDL  to 
ooflecti a> bamd: a&'. freoUnstersi;'.  tlMr  nvKxheciBeceaBedi with 
tbrar^roeoem^  and  heMBBmnvfioaind  Minaetf  *  att /dab  hMii  ofl  & 
fbnmdiiUe:  fbarce^.  witlri  "viUohihe^  fijeedi  fiElianisaai.  from  Hie 
Aildaide  Afglnatt^wllo^hadi  oyeiHuti  it.  IbeL'  GMljie  king  of 
B^niauwavitiiaiiMad;  to  fBelJ9M^pQrwiei;.aQd!Tva!Siob3igedtto  re^^ 
ago  alLlwiath«dBQOonq]ifi«te  ia  Berano.  £iadir^.after:  his  first 
siioooBs^raifledi^lSiBflaM^'the  sua  of  rtbn  deihranedSfi)^  montirGh 
ti>*tiiQ't}iroaMF;r  fanfci.TPteaJief  badietxpeUedttbe  TTnfayasid  th^ 
BiwsiiEnr  f ron^tiie.piDyinoeB  tb^.  had  .ocoi:^»e^.  and: restonod 
iadepeodeneaaaadidiginty  to/blb^iiatcm  la»d^  bei  ascended,  the 
tiKDnei  faBoself^  on  the  aflsomedi  iiDpnrtiiaity*  of)  a«  band^ 
tlmnmndbf  faiaLBid]9aoiB^-^noblea[f.8filii«rfi^  andprajmntft^f— aen 
senabled  .together  aniaivafitplaittrtojeiKer  bsoavthoioiierwiif. 

To.  find;  empioymeixtt.  for  Ifisi  troeiiKa^.  audi  tp 
^^^^r«r   gratify,  thee  iii«it,  of  Ms.«un^«,    he 


ind»,473i-38.  oaamed:hwaianAinta*1iw(}coimtiy  aiithfe  Gbiljie^ 
i^-ytkem.  tbeTi  had  been  ofpresaed^:  batti  OaoBdabai;.  was  be>- 
aieged  f Off  a*  twetmooaithi  before?  iti  suffrettdcr^  Whife  eta-r 
gOigedi  ia;  thsci  flng^,  liarifrr  seofci  ao  mesBengevrto;  Ddbi  to 
draaaaditfie^saireBdirxDliseiBe'ol  hiaifi^tive.  Bubj^^  The 
O(Mnt:waea^ctberiti]E»jdMti»0i^..h^^  ol.Bajpe  ]Etaa» 

aa^j  1bec>  demand.  waAi  ne^eatodL .  A',  seoondi  xwaeea^er  wa(| 
a«8a88ia»ted  at  JfeHMabad^.  ISiegoveniBieatt  oi  India «had>^ 
from  time  immemorial^^beeainitbeF^bafaitjof.  pagHbgraii'aiUMial 
fiobsidy  to  •tbeohi^andevai}  wbe'  oasa^,  tiibt)  passes  between 
Cbi>ml*Bnd:FeBbasn»).aBad  wko  wem-iocaipositaiinito  arrest'tbe 
pvDgsreeE  of  anj/in^ederr.  Ii&.iiieuci»£nffi6n:of.t]iie  tiineai  th« 
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payment  of  this  black  mail  had  been  ^soontiniied,  and  the 
highlandeiB  now  opened  the  gates  of  India  to  Nadir  Shah, 
who  crossed  the  Indus,  on  a  bridge  of  boats,  with  65,000 
hardy  veterans,  and  overran  the  Punjab  before  the  court  of 
Delhi  was  aware  of  his  approach. 

VMuen  ot  '^^^  emperor  marched  to  Cumal  to  repel  the  in- 

Deihi,  1789.  vasion,  but  experienced  a  fatal  defeat,  and,  being 
without  the  means  of  resistance,  proceeded  immediately  to 
the  Persian  camp^  and  threw  himself  on  the  mercy  of  the  con- 
queror. The  object  of  Nadir  was  wealth,  not  conquest,  and 
it  has  been  affirmed  that  he  was  prepared  to  retire  on  receiving 
a  contribution  of  two  crores  of  rupees ;  but  Sadut  Ali,  the 
soobadar  of  Oude,  who  had  been  refused  some  favour  by  the  em- 
peror, sought  revenge  by  representing  to  Nadir  that  this  was 
a  very  inadequate  ransom  for  an  opulent  empire,  adding,  that 
he  was  able  to  furnish  such  a  sum  from  his  own  province  alone. . 
On  this  Nadir  determined  to  levy  the  exactions  under  his  own 
eye.  He  entered  Delhi  in  March,  1789,  in  company  with  the 
emperor,  and  took  up  his  residence  in  the  palace.  Ou  the 
succeeding  day  a  report  of  his  death  was  sjffead. abroad,  and 
the  citizens  rose  on  the  Persians,  of  whom  a  thousand  perished 
in  the  tumult,  which  continued  throughout  the  night.  The 
next  morning  Nadir  mounted  his  horse  and  went  forth  to 
restore  order,  but  the  first  sight  which  met  his  eye  was  the 
mangled  corpses  of  his  soldiers ;  at  the  same  time  he  himself 
was  assailed  with  missiles  from  the  windows,  and  a  favourite 
officer  was  struck  dead  by  his  side.  Unable  any  longer  to 
restrain  his  fury,  he  issued  orders  for  a  general  massacre  of  the 
inhabitants.  For  several  hours  the  metropolis  of  India  pre^ 
sented  a  scene  of  violence,  lust,  and  bloodshed,  and  8,000  are 
said  to  have  fallen  under  the  swords  of  the  infuriated  soldiery ; 
yet  so  complete  was  Nadir*s  discipline,  that  every  sword  was 
sheathed  the  moment  he  issued  the  order, 
riimderof  Nadir  Shah  now  entered  deliberately  on  the 

Ptfhi,  1789.  -^ork  of  spoliation.  He  despoiled  the  emperor  and 
his  nobles  of  all  their  treasures  and  jewels,  caused  every  house 
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to  be  searched  and  sacked,  and  spared  no  cnielty  to  extort 
confessions  of  wealth.  Of  the  infamous  Sadnt  Ali  he  de- 
manded the  whole  of  Ihe  smn  which  he  had  said  his  soubah  was 
able  to  furnish^  and  the  traitor  terminated  his  existence  by 
swallowing  poison.  The  governors  of  the  other  provinces 
were  likewise  laid  nnder  heavy  contributions.  Having  thus 
subjected  Delhi  to  fifty-eight  days  of  ruthless  pillage,  and  ex* 
hausted,  as  he  supposed,  the  wealth  of  the  country,  he  pre- 
pared to  take  his  departure  with  plunder  estimated  at  thirty- 
two  crores  of  rupees.  Before  his  departure  he  reseated 
Mahomed  Shah  on  the  throne,  but  annexed  all  the  countries 
west  of  the  Indus  to  the  crown  of  Persia.  He  likewise  sent 
a  circular  to  all  the  princes  of  India  to  acquaint  them  that  he 
was  moving  to  the  conquest  of  other  regions,  and  had  replaced 
his  dear  brother  Mahomed  Shah  on  the  throne  of  his  extensive 
empire,  and  that  if  any  report  of  their  rebellion  reached  his 
ears,  he  would  return  and  blot  their  names  out  of  the  book  of 
creation. 

The  Mogul  empire,  whichhadbeen  inastateof 
afkerKadiT'8  rapid  dccay  for  more  than  thirty  years,  since  the 
iiraptioniiims.  ^^^^  ^j  Aurungzebc,  received  its  death-blow 
from  the  irruption  of  Nadir  Shah  and  the  sack  of  the  capital. 
Its  prestige  was  irrecoverably  lost,  and  the  various  provinces 
ceased  to  yield  any  but  a  nominal  obedience  to  the  throne  of 
Delhi.  All  its  possessions  beyond  the  Indus  were  alienated 
to  the  crown  of  Persia.  In  the  extreme  south  the  Mogul 
authority  was  extinct  in  the  principalities  of  Tanjore,  Madura, 
and  Mysore.  The  nabob  of  the  Camatic  recognised  no 
superior.  The  government  of  the  Deccan  was  shared  between 
the  Nizam  and  the  Mahrattas,  and  the  Mahrattas  had  recently 
extended  their  ravages  to  the  gates  of  Delhi  In  the  pro- 
vinces of  Quzerat  and  Malwa  the  authority  of  the  emperor 
was  trembling  in  the  balance.  The  rajas  of  Bajpootana  had 
ceased  to  be  the  vassals  of  the  throne.  The  soobadars  of 
Oude  and  Bengal  acknowleged  the  emperor  as  the  source  of 
authority,  but  yielded  him  no  obedience.    Even  in  the  imme- 
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diftt^yidaldtj^ afftbemetropoBs-new.du^tiTfBre,  af^the-Mlkbia* 
medanhiBtoriMireiniarkfs  '^beatmg^thedramof'indepeii^teioe.^' 
T6wazdi^  tfaecl^se  of  AiiniDgBel^^§^  reign  a^tribe  oF  sood^ro^ 
o^e^'Jimto^  e]mgmt^tftx>Bi  tbebaidto^of  1ii€^  Ibdii»  to  ttie^ 
^Wlidfciijlymg'bet^reea  Agra'amd  Jeypore>  alld^ff)lUlded*tl*Bi!T 
oapital^  Mifmtporo,  out'of'  the  pltmder  oFthe  emperor^'&caiBp 
equipage  $  and  'tbeir  Idader,  Gfieoronnin,  JiMi.  not'sora];^  to  eatr 
the  in^rial  authority  at  d^teoe.*  T6  >  thet^  north  of  Dd^^  a^ 
tril^e  of^RbhilUiHAfghaDSj  reo^ydy  esthodi^d  im^tera  ciroinBf^ 
ckbeA 'Hindoo,  'weFO  n^dljr lisinginto  ImpoitaDoo.  ThehoHse 
of  B^ber  had'aeoompliBhed  Uto^csrvle'of  itth  eodsttooe^  and^the 
soeptreof  Ibdia'wa»ahonttt>'pa«^iBt0^herhand&  Having 
thusreaehed  the  v^aitgeof  a^newefir^  we>tttm  to  theovigin' 
apd<pgogroiw>of t' the^etomgewy to^ nftoao* tet  that' aeeptrewaff 
ttxf^^  1JAo«ghat'th1»period^the3r^efe'6Qgaged-<i]i'the'pe80»^ 
fiQ^punraits-of  conmeroay  and  dt^eaamng'off  nothing -sir  IHtle 
a8  iiio^establishnieD^rof  ^'ati  empire'in^Ibdiai  Tlio  main  stream' 
of  this  narrative  will  now  follow  the  fortunes  of  the  BHtish* 
power)  tOiwhk^  the-  hM(n:yt>l'thoTiai6ii»^lDngdo]ns  which, 
rose  «qM»  the  decay  of  tbe-M^gals^ win  bo -siftbaMliary.  Btitf  it 
ma^'ba-usefid^O'bearin  nund;  ikM^  ^th'theexoeption  of  the 
Bftjppot' chiefs  ^and  tiie  pc^pei*  enpevof  at'DMifiy'not'oneof 
the^SfigdoiB»which  werO'SiibseqfiieRtlj^abtowb^Hni^he'BHtii^ 
empo^  had'  been  in>  exn^nee^ ev^n  a*  qoairtor'  oi^  a  ceotivy 
wtte»>1lie  Eli^sh  fiFstt^mk'npr.anns^iii'BObiddttto. 


GHAPTBE^VUL. 

MSB  AMD-PBOORESS  OP  TOT  ENGLXSHf  IBOO^^ITSC;' 

^  «^  ,. . .  Thb  Tich  tsade'wiiidBritiie  BortneiNeer  hadi eeta'» 
iAdteb«fiM»  UiBhed  initiie^Qast  danxigr-thet  sixteenth  centurf 
^^^"  sensed  to '  qniokeB  ths^  spiiiitof  eotesprise  which 

QneeaiECsaibeth labyored  to* f6flteflnin>l^laiid^. aaad'JwriralDN 
jed»  wece  impatie&t  taMEter&iii  its  prafiis*    TheispleDdldiaiBd 
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mad$B9lM*'roj9iigm  of  Rhike^  OekvesMtii  andT  ottfeF'EikgUiBti 
s«vig«i^toffrto tbeeaBtem  lt«sB#pli^ne  teadM^tcrftiiSiDent'tliie 
natkmal'ardlmr.  I!i  1:^3;  WMi  aB!d^ttvee'<)tllerad^]itteF6m 
dturted'oir^  oommefdiaVexpec^tbm  to  Ihdla^  Ity^ws^fKrf'Al^ppo 
and^Bagdikd;  ISiey-oamM^ltetteraof'iirttwfeotkm^fiNy^  Uite 
({iiee&to>the^emp^ror''AM;^'Soll^^  ofllbeerito  her 

»QbiM;«^^«te^  wweprooeediog^hMtt  »  far  eoxmtiy  to  tractein 
Mfr-dbiiiimoin,  and- off^HrMg*  the  same^  kmdltess  lit  rotnm  to 
aaay-of *is- swbjfectli  wbo  mght Tisit  Ifoglandi^  MtcbtraveHM 
t)!iroug%[tlie  tesgtllimd^breadtli  of'ES^ostait;  and^wasBtrudo 
wHh- ttt^eplitodfeimtjFthteootnrt',  the  grand^wr^Hhe'iieMity, 
aikd  iihe  nmgmtttd^  and^opuleDoe  of'  the  df ito.-  The  ixif orma- 
tkttt  'which  he  cdleoted'  regardhig  the  commo<iiti6er  of  the 
ce«nti7;-  and  the-iiidtistry  and' wealth*  of  Hhepeoj^  optnedr^p 
vi6i6n»  of-'  a  Nicrative  ooHaneroe^  to  Ker  HP^How-cermttyinen.  A 
petitk^tt  wae-  acoording^-presented'  to»  ttie'Qtieen  fdr-peraw*- 
sita  tO'  send'thsree  Teesel*  tolh^  ttet^he-  poBtical'caHt!e» 
of^herminitttevB  rendered'it^ffiiitteflw.' 

An  association  was  at  length  fl6fmod'ifr'Ik)ndbp> 
SwS^iSS!  ™  ^^^'  oonfflstfarg  of- mereitottiy  iroMwwgerSj 
ddthiere,  and^  other  mett  ofi  subistance,  who  sub- 
scr^d^he  sum  of  *30, IBS'?.  fOrthe  purpose  of -openifeg^ar  ttade 
withthe  Ifeflifci  It  the  fdUowingyear  they^ohtaii^ 'a  charter 
of' incorporation  f fom  Qaeen  QHzabethy  which  g^*antedti!iem 
tiie.«Bcltisive ifitilege  of^'this  ttaffiOfbr  fifteen  yearsj  if-^ it- 
proved  advantageous  to  the- nation;*  if  otherwise,  it-was  IBkWe 
to  be  annulled  on  twoy  ears*  trotice.  S^hwas^;tie  origin  t)fHh^ 
S&st'Ihd$a  Company,  whicdiconffeed'-itself'ta  commerce  f Or  a 
Kundted'and*  fifty  years,  and  tlfen  took  up  arms  in  defence 
of  Its  factories,  and^in  Ifess  than  a^centttry  eet&WisHed  British 
sovereignty  fi'om  the  BBtoal^yu  to  Cape  Obmoriii,  and'ffom 
Pfesbawur  to  the  borders  of 'Sfam. 

TUe  first  adventure  of  the  Company  was  placed  unddr  the 
command  of  Captain  Lancaster,  and'  consisted  of '  fite  vessdA 
freighted  with  iron,  tin,  lead,  dOth,  cutlery,  glass,  quicteff^r, 
and'Mtiscovy  hides,  of' the  value  of  66,000' rupees,  and^287^420 
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rapees  in  btdlion.  It  safled  from  Torbay  on  the  2nd  of  May, 
1601,  with  letters  of  introduction  from  the  Queen  to  the 
princes  to  whose  kingdoms  it  might  resort.  The  new  Com- 
pany had  no  distinct  knowledge  of  any  part  of  India,  and  the 
fleet  sailed  to  Acheen,  in  the  island  of  Sumatra,  where  a  cargo 
of  pepper  was  obtained,  and  a  treaty  concluded  with  the  Malay 
chiefs.  In  the  Straits  of  Malacca,  Captain  Lancaster  captured 
a  Portuguese  vessel  of  900  tons,  richly  laden  with  calicoes 
and  spices,  and  then  steered  for  Bantam,  the  most  flourishing 
port  in  the  island  of  Java,  where  he  erected  a  factory  and 
left  agents.  The  expedition  returned  to  England  in  September, 
1608,  with  a  satisfactory  profit  to  the  adventurers.  During 
the  following  ten  years  eight  voyages  were  undertaken, 
which  gave  a  return  of  from  one  to  two  hundred  per  cent.  In 
1608  the  factors  at  Bantam  represented  that  the  calicoes  of 
India  were  in  great  request  in  the  islands  of  the  Archipelago, 
and  a  fleet  was  therefore  despatched,  for  the  first  time,  to  the 
coast  of  India ;  but  the  object  was  defeated  by  the  jealousy 
of  the  Portuguese. 

The  PortugoMe  The  Portuguese  at  this  period  enjoyed  a  com- 
power.  merdal  supremacy  in  the  eastern  hemisphere,  and 

were  anxious  to  prevent  the  intrusion  of  rivals.  They  held 
little  territory  on  the  continent  of  India,  but  they  completely 
monopolised  its  foreign  trade.  By  the  possession  of  Aden 
and  Ormuz  they  entirely  conmianded  the  Bed  Sea  and  the 
Persian  Gulf.  They  occupied  the  coasts  of  Ceylon,  and  had  no 
rival  on  the  Malabar  and  Coromandel  coasts.  They  were 
paramount  on  the  Malay  seaboard,  and  held  possession  of 
the  Moluccas,  or  spice  islands.  They  had  erected  a  factory  at 
Macao,  and  enjoyed  the  exclusive  trade  of  China.  Their 
well-fortified  settlement  at  Hooghly,  second  only  to  that  of 
Ooa,  rendered  them  a  most  formidable  power  in  Bengal.  It 
was  with  this  great  mercantile  monopoly  that  the  English 
had  now  to  enter  into  competition.  In  1611  the  East  India 
Company  sent  two  vessels  to  Surat,  and  the  Portuguese 
prepared  to  resist  their  advance  with  four  ships,  the  largest 
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of  which  carried  thirty-eight  guns.  In  the  several  encoimters 
which  took  place  between  them,  the  Portuguese  were  dis- 
comfited and  disgraced  in  the  eyes  of  the  natives.  The  Mogul 
governor  of  Surat  and  his  officers  spent  an  evening  on  board 
the  vessel  of  the  commander,  and  was  the  first  native  chief 
who  ever  partook  of  the  hospitality  of  the  English.  As  the 
Portuguese  power  was  an  object  of  dread  along  the  Coast,  the 
reputation  of  the  East  India  Company  was  relatively  exalted, 
and  they  obtained  authority  to  establish  factories  at  Surat, 
Ahmedabad,  and  other  towns.  These  privileges  were  con- 
firmed by  an  imperial  firman  granted  by  Jehangeer  on  the 
11th  of  January,  1613,  and  Surat  became  the  chief  seat  of 
English  commerce  on  the  western  coast  of  India. 
Embany  of  Sir  To  improvc  the  f  ootiug  which  had  been  obtained 
T.  Boe,  1616.  {j^  India,  the  Company  prevailed  on  King  James 
to  send  an  embassy  to  the  great  Mogul.  Sir  Thomas  Roe  was 
appointed  envoy,  and  proved  to  be  admirably  adapted  for  so 
delicate  and  difficult  amission.  He  sailed  from  England  in 
January,  1615,  and  landed  at  Surat  with  great  pomp,  attended 
by  a  brilliant  suite  and  eighteen  men-at-arms,  and  proceeded 
to  the  imperial  Court,  where  he  was  received  with  greater 
distinction  than  had  been  accorded  to  any  Persian  or  Turkish 
ambassador.  Having  stated  the  chief  object  of  his  embassy, 
he  was  assured  that  the  grievances  of  which  he  complained 
should  be  redressed.  But  he  found  himself  thwarted  by  the 
influence  of  the  Portuguese,  as  well  as  by  the  vizier  and 
Shah  Jehan,  who  subsequently  succeeded  to  the  empire.  His 
talent  and  address  enabled  him  to  overcome  these  obstacles, 
and  he  obtained  some  valuable  privileges  for  the  Company,  on 
whom,  after  his  return,  he  bestowed  the  salutary  advice 
which  they  did  not  forget  for  more  than  sixty  years,  "to 
seek  their  profit  at  sea  and  in  quiet  trade,  and  not  to  affect 
garrisons  and  land  wars  m  India." 

It  does  not  lie  within  the  scope  of  this  work  to  dwell  on 
the  long-continued  struggle  of  the  East  India  Company  with 
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the  DtttGh^for-fHshareanthe  ^piee  ttsade-of  4he'6a8terD48lAQctB, 
(ff^onvthe^mawacEe-^kt  Amhoym^  wbich  ^eontiiiued  for  tiupty 
yeans  to  tanMe  ia  tke  fiaiiids  of  Eo^tiBhrne^,  till  Oromwell 
coB^Ued  vthe  4)utoh  to  -make  iBatiflfaotion  -for  iL  la  like 
maiiner  W«:paaB'OT^  the  contests  with -the  Porti^gpueBe  for 
the  rposseMm>4f  Omfuz^ABd  the  -trade  with  Persia,  whi<sh» 
w4ien  obtainedy  rwae  >  iu>t  ;f  ound  wopth  retaifiisig.  We  wove 
<m  to  ^the  -^stablishme&t  of  the  (rSompaDy  in  Bengal.  In 
1620^wo  of  ^their  -faotovd  visited  F^toa,  but  met  with  little 
meBn^itthin  en€OQvageme&t.  In  16^  afirmam^pears  to  have 
Bengal,  1620  86.,]^^^  Obtained  from  -the  -emperor.  Shah  J^an,  for 
the  establifihiadfit  of  «  factor 4n'Bengial;  'but  -the  re&Astanee 
of  Rodrigues  nt  Hooghjy  was.yet  fresh,  and  ihe  residence 
of  th^agentsHi^asa^striGted  to  the  portof  Pipley,  near  Bala- 
«OTe.  Two:3rears<altei?,  the  daughter  of  the-eni^eror,  w^o  was 
then  ^floaai^ped^in  the  Beccan,  having- fallen  iU,  4he  viaer  dis- 
pat^ed^oi'^pidSb'tothefiiigtish  factory  at  Sui^at  to  req^oest 
the>86iPviecsof>a  diugeon.  Mr.  Bonghton,  attached  to  onie 
of  the^diipsy^vrais  aecdvdiBgly  sent  to  the  in^rial  canip,  and 
kaviag  nmeeeeded  'ki  restoring  the  ^princess  to  health,  was 
demred  to  fialne  'his  own  reward.  In  a  ^piriit  of  the  noblest 
.patkioHsiD, 'he  stated  that^the  onl^'TemmLerati(»i  he  would 
accept  ^asanordet^dBti^g  his  coimtrymen  the  privilege  of 
%ia^ig/in  BcCD^l  free  of  duty,  'andjplan4;ii^g  factories  in  the 
iiiterior-of  tthe^otln4i:(^«  The  request  was  at  once  gmnted, 
and  heiptooe^dedaoross^ihe  -Beccan  to  Bengal  4kt  the  chaige 
of'the«4i^»eror<  Seen  after  his  arrival  -at  P^)ley,  the  first 
£il|^y»h  vessel  whi^  had  ever  visited  Beogal  entered  the 
port^^oidhe  was  enabled  to  negotiate  the  sale  and purehase 
of  4^  investment  without  being  sut^ct  to  extortion.  Two 
years  after,  >the  emperor's  second  son,  prince  Soojah,  who  had 
be^  ^pointed  vie^r<^  of  Bengad,  established  his  court  at 
Rajmahal.  Mr.  Boughton  proceeded  to  pay  his  respects  to  the 
prince)  and  wasrequested to  prescribe  for  one  of  the  ladies 
of  <the  «esi^Mo.     He  was  again  successful,  and  enjg^d  a 
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HKtiond^qffiottfaaaify'QipBmiQ^^  of  .ble  tova^. 

.M  bffi^requaBtithe^yiMe'graiittd  kit«rB)]pftteDt  tOitteifin^h 
JiO  establish  faotsries^ttt^BalAfioreitBdJScKlgl^y* 
f¥itwiiismmf  The.fiist  fsotofsf  of  tbe  CoiQpaiiS'  tti  the^.COiEo- 
4>f  icadru,  i639..i]||m^  .Qoast  -^MM  o^ifted  lat  JdJMlalipatam,  iitom 
ywhsmxf  it  wAS<]temoved^iii^lj605,tto.  Atmegan.  ^he  irade'iraB 
not  howevor  found  «to  he  ^rsmiiBgiaitw^  and  Mr.JD^,  the 
superintendentj'S^dc^pted.tke  inTltatien  of  the  !}%)&  ofxCium- 
dergii^e,  the  katropiefeatatiii^  of  the  ^^BeattEin^eo^^fBMly 
.of  .Beeju^ugiir,.t([>r0niOive  thenestablishmentto  his  territories, 
iln.a^small  village*  an  Ihe  ^cea(8t'a:piot{of  gronndwas  maili^d 
out,  .on  which,  in  Jl6^,  he  erected  .the  factory  whioh  i^dit^is 
wards  expanded  into  the  .gBeat  mty  of  Madcas.  To  ;giYc 
.oonfidenee  to  the  nati^^e  merdiants,  it  was  6iintiTiAded4>y<a 
loftifiGalBDn,  with.twelTe.gim9,and.in  hoaourof  the«Qhan)ptoii 
of  ^England  w^»  called  Fart  St.^iOeorge. 

For  fifteen;yeaES4ifter':&isrpei!iod  .there  as  notet^ltan  ^the 
.tKansaotions  of  the  €ongMQywortiiy  x)f  attention.  .The  'un?- 
settled  state  of  Eagiand  .duxing  the  oivil  wass  -wad  lOxA 
iavonuMe  to  the  .intaresls  of  .dunmeroe,  and  the  trade  of  the 
.Oompany  laii^aished.  Xhe  investnients  were  ^nnall,  and  ithe 
profits  smallar.;  but  as  .soon. as  domestic  tran^fuiUity  m%s 
XiMtoced  under  the  FrDtaotoir,.an  attempt  Was  onade 'by  a 'body 
of  men,  cailix^ihamaslves  4iad  'f  Merchant  AdYsntqzers,^  io 
ibreak i^tthe  esdusive  j)ri¥ileges  of  the fiastlndiaOompaiQr. 
Xheargnments  they  ^empli^ed  for  free  trade  appear  at  the 
present  dsy  to  be  unansweiable,  ^but  their  ▼alidilgr  was  not 
liimly  to  be  Adouited  l^^tho^  who  had  demised  the  ^^N«vi- 
gatinn  Act.  Oromwell  re£e»red^the  question  to  the  GouneiliOf 
.State,  who  reooQunendedium  .to  confinn*^  privileges  df  4he 
Cox][y)ai>y,  and^  a  new  oharter  'Was4iecording](y  garanted  to  .that 
body,  'fherernm.  be  littte  doubt tktt,  in  the  cLrcumstanoes^of  .the 
times,  tiie  decision  of  Csomwellwas  sound,  and  that  the  powcir 
of  a- corporation  was  essential  to  the  maintenanee  of  a  trade- 
exposed  to  vtliiB  .caprice  and  the  ifostility  of  the  natiye  poiW6i& 
of  the  Esiei*   She  Meschant  Jld¥enture];s  wore  therefore  incor- 
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porated  with  the  old  Company,  and  the  two  bodies  united 
in  soliciting  a  confirmation  of  their  privileges  from  Charles 
the  Second  at  the  Restoration.  A  charter  was  granted  on  the 
3rd  of  April,  1661,  which,  in  addition  to  the  usual  commercial 
privileges,  conferred  the  right  to  make  peace  and  to  wage  war 
with  any  people  in  India  not  Christians,  to  seize  and  deport 
to  England  all  tmlicensed  ^Englishmen,  and  to  administer 
justice.  The  Company,  which  existed  only  for  trade,  was  thus 
invested  with  the  most  essential  attributes  of  government. 
AoQuiaitionof  ^^  *^®  succceding  year  Charles  11.  married  the 
Bombay,  1662.  daughter  of  the  king  of  Portugal,  and  received 
the  island  and  dependencies  of  Bombay  as  part  of  her  dower. 
A  grand  expedition  was  dispatched  to  India  by  the  Crown, 
under  the  Earl  of  Marlborough,  to  receive  possession  of  the 
settlements ;  but  after  having  held  it  for  six  years,  the  minis- 
ters of  the  Crown  found  that  it  cost  more  than  it  yielded, 
and  ceded  it  to  the  Company,  under  whose  fostering  care  the 
population  has  increased  from  10,000  to  500,000,  and  the  trade 
has  risen  from  a  few  lacs  of  rupees  to  thirty  crores. 
Rrrtteain  ^^^  7®*^'  ^  which  the  Company  acquired  the 

En^^d,  1668.  island  of  Bombay,  is  also  memorable  as  that  in 
which  the  first  order  for  the  purchase  of  tea  was  sent  out  by 
them  to  the  East.  Tea  had  been  used  at  the  period  of  the 
civil  war  as  a  "regalia  in  high  treatments  and  entertain- 
ments, and  presents  to  princes  and  grandees,"  and  was  sold 
as  high  as  100  shillings  the  pound  weight,  or  100  rupees  the 
seer.  But  in  1657,  Thomas  Garraway,  the  founder  of  Gang- 
way's coffee-house,  which  still  exists  in  London,  was  the  first 
to  sell  it  "  in  drink  made  according  to  the  directions  of  the 
most  knowing  merchants  and  travellers  into  the  eastern 
countries,  and  many  noblemen,  merchants,  and  physidans 
resorted  to  his  house  in  Change  Alley  to  drink  the  drink 
thereof."  He  sold  it  at  a  rate  varying  from  16».  to  50*.  the 
pound.  But  it  was  not  till  ten  years  after  that  the  Company 
issued  an  order  for  "  100  lbs.  weight  of  the  best  tey  they 
could  gett  to  be  sent  home  by  their  ships."   The  consumption 
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in  England  has  increased  from  one  hundred  pounds  weight  to 
more  than  eighty  millions  of  pounds. 

Erente  in  Ben-  Tummg  now  to  the  progress  of  events  in  Bengal. 
gai,  1640-1680.  With  the  exception  of  two  brief  intervals,  the 
administration  of  the  province  was,  during  thirty-two  years, 
in  the  hands  of  two  princes  of  the  imperial  family,  Soojah 
Khan  and  Shaista  Khan,  under  whose  mild  and  beneficent 
rule  it  enjoyed  repose  and  increased  in  prosperity.  Shaista 
Khan  is  charged  by  the  factors  of  the  Company  with  insatiable 
rapacity;  but  they  winced  under  every  demand,  however 
petty,  and  they  did  not  deny  that  he  fostered  their  commerce 
and  obtained  many  favours  for  them  from  Delhi.  In 
1664,  the  French,  under  the  auspices  of  the  great  minister 
Colbert,  established  an  East  India  Company,  in  the  hope  of 
participating  in  the  trade  which  had  enriched  England 
and  Holland.  Soon  after,  a  large  French  fleet  sailed  up 
the  Hooghly  and  formed  a  settlement  at  Chandemagore. 
Three  years  after,  the  Dutch,  whose  trade  had  been  confined 
to  Balasorc,  were  permitted  to  estabUsh  a  factory  at  Hooghly, 
but  eventually  fixed  on  Chinsurah,  two  miles  distant,  as  the 
seat  of  their  traffic,  and  erected  a  fortification  capable  of 
resisting  the  native  powers,  which  they  named  Fort  Augustus. 
About  the  same  period  the  Danes  entered  the  river,  and 
embarked  in  the  trade  of  the  country.  Bengal,  thus  blessed 
with  tranquillity,  and  enriched  by  foreign  commerce,  became 
the  most  flourishing  province  in  the  empire.  The  general 
trade  of  the  Company,  which  had  been  drooping  for  many 
years,  received  a  new  impulse  from  the  rapid  increase  of  pros- 
perity in  England  after  the  Restoration,  and  their  exports  rose 
from  10  lacs  in  1666,  to  100  lacs  of  rupees  in  1682.  The 
ambitious  fortunes  to  which  this  trade  gave  birth  in  England 
created  a  brood  of  interlopers,  and  gave  rise  to  disputes  which  at 
one  time  threatened  to  embroil  the  two  Houses  of  ParHament. 
Distmtence  of  Shaista  Khau  had  been  reheved  from  the  govem- 
tbe  trade,  1682.  mcnt  of  Bengal  at  his  own  request,  and  the  Com- 
pany's agents  in  Calcutta  took  advantage  of  his  return  to  the 
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court  to  solicit  a  perpotual  fiiman  to  exonerate  them  from; 
the  necessity  of  taking  out  a  fresh  finnan  on  the  arriYal:  of 
every  new  governor,  for  which  they  were  required  to  pay  most 
heavily.  It  was  granted  through  his  intercessiony  and  received 
in  Calcutta  with  a  salute  of  300  gun».  The  trade  of  Bengal 
had  moreover  acquiced  such  importance  that  the  Court  of 
Directors  who  managed  the  affairs  of  the  Company  raised  it 
to  the  dignity  of  a  sepaiBte  and  iodependent  Presidency,  and 
Mr.  Hedges,  the  first  governor,  entered  Hooghly  with  a  body- 
guard of  a  corporal  and  twenty  European  soldiers.  But  these 
prospects  were  soon  to  be  darkened  by  the  wild  ambition  of 
the  Court  of  Directors  and  the  folly  of  their  officers.  Mr.  Pea** 
cock,  the  chief  of  the  factory  at  Patna,  had  remained  neutral 
during  a  local  emeute,  and  was  charged  by  the  Mogul  governor 
with  complicity,  and  placed  in  confinement,  from  which  he  wa» 
not  released  without  much  difficulty.  The  Company's  lucra- 
tive trade  in  saltpetre  was  stopped  at  the  same  time.  A 
rival  East  India  Company  had  been  formed  in  London  under 
high  auspices,  and  great  efforts  were  made  to  obtain  a  char* 
ter  for  it ;  but  the  old  Company  was  still  patronized  by  the 
Court,  ajid  was  endowed  with  the  additional  powers  of 
ekdmcsAtj  jurisdiction,  which  authorized  them  to  seize  and  con- 
fiscate the  property  of  their  rivals  abroad..  They  now  soli- 
cited the  permission  of  the  viceroy  to  erect  a  fort  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Hooghly,  or  on  its  banks,  that  they  might  more 
effectuaUy  intercept  the  vessels  of  interlopers-.  -  The  rejffe- 
sentative  of  the  Mogul  had  a  horror  of  European  fortifications, 
and,  if  he  took  any  interest  in  the  question  of  rival  companies^ 
must  naturally  have  desired  that  the  number  of  investmentB 
paying  him  duty  and  open  to  exactions,  should  be  increased. 
The  request  was  therefore  refused, .  and  not  without  reafion^ 
for  such  a  fortification  would  have  given  the  Company  the 
absolute  control  of  the  port  and  of  the  commerce  of  the  pio- 
vinoe.  But.  the  viceroy  went  further,  and  imposed  a  duty  of 
3^  per  cent,  on  their  goods,  notwithstanding  the.  exemptioiL. 
acquired  by  the  imperial  firman. 
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War  with  the  ^^^^  denumdis  had  been  often  made  before,  and 
Moguls,  168&.  as  often  eluded. bj  a  liberal  donative;  but  the 
East  Indim  Company  had  beeome  inflated  with  sa  idea  of  their 
own  power  and  importance,  and  determined  to  extort  redress^ 
by  going'  to  war  with  the  Mogul  empire.  They  applied  to 
Jam^s  II.  for  permission  to  retaliate  the- injuries  of  which  they 
complained,  and  fitted  out  the  largest  armament  which  had 
ever  been  dispatched  from  England  to  the  East.  Admiral 
Nidiolson  was  sent  ont  with  twelve  ships  of  war,  carrying  200 
pieees  of  cannon  and  a  body  of  600  men,  to  be  reinforced  by 
400  from-MiadraSi  His  instructions  were  to  seize  and  fortify 
Chittagong,  for  which  purpose  200  additional  guns  were 
placed  on  board,  to  demand  the  cession  of  the  surrounding 
tenitory,  to  conciliate  the  zemindars,  to  establish  a  mint, 
and  to  enter  into  a  treaty  with  the  raja  of  Arracan — in , 
shoactj  to  found  a  kingdom.  But  these  ambitious  projects 
were  destined  to  a  severe  disappointment.  The  fleet  was 
disfiersed  during  the  voyage,  and  several  of  the  vessels, 
instead  of  steering  for  Chittagong,  entered  the  Hooghly,  and 
being  joined  by  the  Madras  troops,  anchored  off  the  Company's 
factory.  The  arrival  of  so  formidable  an  expedition  alarmed 
the  viceroy,  and  he  offered  to  compromise  his  differences  with 
the  English ;  but  an  unforeseen  event  brought  the  negotia- 
tion to  an  abrupt  close.  Three  English  soldiers,  strolling^ 
thKraghthe  marfcet-plaoe  of  Hooghly,  quarrelled  with  some; 
of  the  government  policemen,  and  were  severely  beaten. 
Both  parties  were  reinfoirced,  and  a  regular  engagement 
ensued,  in  which  the  natives  were  comfMely  discomfited. 
At  tbe  same- time  the  admiral-  opened  fire  on  the  town  and 
burnt  down  SOO'  houses,  as  well  as  property  belongfing  to  the 
Company  to  the.  extent  of  thirty  iaca  of  rupees^ 

The.  Mo^  commandant  hasteoed  to  solicit  a 

The  English  .  i.  -i  •   x    j  •  .  , 

retire  to  ingtiee^  suspenstoQ}  of  arms,  aud  assisted  m  conveying  the 
^^^'  remainder  of  the  saltpetre  on  board  the  ships. 

Job  ChariKwk^  the  Englisk  chief,,  considering  Hooghly  no 
longer  safe,  retired  on  the  20tih  December,  1686,  to  the  little 
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hamlet  of  Chuttanutty,  about  twenty-six  nules  down  the  river, 
on  the  site  of  which  subsequently  arose  the  magnificent  capi- 
tal of  British  India.  There  the  viceroy  renewed  and  spun  out 
the  negotiations  till  his  troops  could  be  assembled,  when  he 
man;|Led  down  to  attack  the  English  encampment,  and  Job 
Chamock  retired  with  his  soldiers  and  establishments  to  the 
island  of  Ingelee,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river.  It  was  a  low 
and  deadly  swamp,  covered  with  long  grass,  and  destitute  of 
any  fresh  water.  It  appears  incredible  that  a  man  of  Char- 
nock's  experience,  who  had  been  thirty  years  in  India,  and 
who  must  have  known  the  nature  of  that  jungle,  should  have 
selected  the  most  unhealthy  spot  in  Bengal  for  an  entrenched 
-camp.  The  Mogul  general  allowed  him  to  remain  there 
without  molestation,  well  knowing  that  disease  would  spare 
liis  soldiers  the  use  of  their  swords.  In  three  months  one  half 
•of  the  troops  were  dead,  and  the  other  half  fit  only  for  hospitaL 
iiengaiaban-  At  this  juucturc,  whcu  the  prospccts  of  the 
Mioncd,  1688.  English  were  reduced  to  the  lowest  ebb,  the  viceroy 
made  unexpected  overtures  to  Chamock.  It  appears  that 
simultaneously  with  the  dispatch  of  Admiral  Nicholson's 
expedition  from  England,  the  Court  of  Directors  instructed  Sir 
John  Child  to  withdraw  their  establishments  from  Surat  and 
the  neighbouring  ports,  and  to  commence  hostilities  on  the 
western  coast.  An  English  fleet  was  therefore  employed  in 
blockading  the  Mogul  harbours,  and  the  pilgrim  ships  were 
captured.  The  bigotted  Aurungzebe  hastened  to  seek  a  re- 
■conciliation  with  those  who  commanded  the  highway  to  Mecca, 
and  orders  were  issued  to  the  governors  of  provinces  to  make 
terms  with  them.  Chamock  retumed  to  Chuttanutty,  and 
the  pacification  was  on  the  point  of  being  completed  when  the 
appearance  of  Captain  Heath  rekindled  the  flame.  The  Court 
of  Directors,  on  hearing  of  the  failure  of  Admiral  Nicholson's 
expedition,  instead  of  folding  up  their  ambitious  project, 
detennined  to  prosecute  it  with  increased  vigour,  and  sent  out 
reinforcements  under  Captain  Heath.  Immediately  on  his 
arrival  he  disallowed  the  treaty  then  pending,  and  having  em- 
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barked  on  board  the  ships  under  his  command,  lying  off 
Ghuttanutty,  the  whole  of  the  company's  oflScers,  civil  and 
military,  proceeded  to  Balasore,  which  he  bombarded  and 
burnt.  He  then  saQed  to  Chittagong ;  but  finding  the  forti- 
fications stronger  than  he  had  anticipated,  crossed  the^jay, 
and  landed  the  whole  of  the  company's  establishments  at 
Madras ;  and  not  a  vestige  was  left  of  the  commercial  fabric 
which  had  been  reared  in  Bengal  by  fifty  years  of  painful 
exertion. 

BeooncHiation  '^'^  fveBh  iusult  exaspcratcd  the  haughty  spirit 
with  the  of   the    omperor,  and  he   issued  orders  for  the 

wnperor,  .  ^j^tirpation  of  the  English,  and  the  confiscation 
of  their  property.  His  orders  were  literally  obeyed,  and  the 
Unglish  possessions  were  reduced  to  the  fortified  towns  of 
Madras  and  Bombay.  Sir  John  Child  sent  two  gentlemen 
from  Bombay  to  the  emperor's  encampment  at  Beejapore  to 
propose  terms  of  accommodation.  Aurungzebe  never  allowed 
his  passions  to  iaterfere  with  his  interests.  He  was  aware 
that  his  dominions  benefited  greatly  by  the  commerce  of  the 
English,  the  value  of  which  exceeded  a  crore  of  rupees  a  year ; 
that  their  ships  of  war  could  sweep  his  coasts  and  extinguish  his 
navy ;  and,  above  all,  thatit  was  in  their  power  to  prevent  the  re- 
sort of  pilgrims  to  the  tomb  of  the  Prophet.  He  was  there- 
fore induced  to  accept  the  proposition  of  the  commissioners, 
and  directed  the  viceroy  of  Bengal  to  invite  Mr.  Charnock 
back  to  the  province. 

Shaista  Khan,  who  had  now  governed  Bengal  for  twenty 
years,  solicited  permission  to  retire,  and  quitted  Dacca  in  1689. 
On  his  departure  he  closed  one  of  the  gates  of  the  city,  and 
placed  an  inscription  over  it  to  commemorate  the  fact  that 
the  price  of  rice  had  been  reduced  during  his  administration 
to  320  seers  the  rupee,  and  he  interdicted  any  future  governor 
from  opening  it  till  rice  was  again  sold  at  the  same  rate.  It 
consequently  continued  closed  for  thirty-six  years. 
Edinbiiiihineiitof  Shaista  Khan  was  succeeded  by  Ibrahim  Khan, 
CMicufcta,  1680,  the  son  of  AH  Merdan,  whose  name  is  perpetuated 
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by  his  canals.  The  new  Ticeroy,  who  was  partial  to  the 
English,  lost  no  time  in  inviting  Gbamock  to  re-establish  the 
Company's  factories  in  Bengal.  Chamock,  however,  resented 
the  humiliating  as  well  as  vague  terms  in  which  Aurungzebe 
had  conceded  the  restoration  of  the  settlements  of  the  English, 
in  consequencCj-^so  ran  the  proclamation, — of  their  having 
^[  made  a  most  humHe  and  submissive  petition  that  the  crimes 
they  had  committed  should  be  forgiven."  He  replied  that  he 
could  not  accept  the  proposal  unless  the  emperor  granted  a 
specific  firman  for  Bengal,  setting  forth  ihe  precise  terms  on 
which  they  were  to  carry  on  their  trade  in  future.  The 
viceroy  sent  him  a  second  comxnunicatioii,  stathig  that  several 
months  must  elapse  before  the  fimum  could  be  received  from 
the  imperial  Court,  and  importcmed  him  to  return  without 
delay,  offering  a  compensation  of  BO,OO0  rupees  for  the  goods 
which  had  been  plundered,  Chamoc^  could  not  resist  this 
.  friendly  appeal,  and  embarked  for  Bengal  with  the  commerdal 
estabUshments  of  the  Company,  and  on  the  24th  of  August, 
1690,  hoisted  the  standard  of  England  on  the  banks  of  the 
Hooghly,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  the  city  of  Calcutta. 
But  he  did  not  survive  this  memosable  event  move  than  two 
years.  His  name  is  perpetuated  at  Barrac^cpore,  which  the 
natives  still  continue  to  designate  Achanuk,  and  a  simple  monur 
ment  in  the  churchyard  of  St.  John's,  in  Calcutta,  marks  the 
grave  of  the  man  who  founded  the  "  dty  of  palaces."  It  was 
not,  however,  till  eight  years  after  that  the  agent  of  the  Com*- 
pany  was  enabled  to  obtain  permission,  by  a  present  of  16,000 
rupees  to  the  viceroy,  to  purchase  the  three  villages  of  Calcutta, 
Chuttanutty,  and  Govindpore,  on  which  the  city  stands; 
though  the  Court  of  Directors  did  not  fail  to  remark  that 
"  they  considered  the  price  very  high." 
AmbiUonofthe  The  suddeu^spasm  of  ambition  whidi  seized  the 
courtquenched.  Court  of  Dircctors,  in  1685,  and  induced  them  to 
fit  out  this  grand  armament  to  estabhsh  a  political  power 
in  India,  did  not,  however,  last  more  than  five  years.  The 
dying  indication  of  it  appears  in  their  despatdi  of  1 689 :  "  The 
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iocrease  of  otir^evenae  i&  i}he»8ubjeGt'0f  ma  careas  mach  as 
our  trade ;  'tis  i^at  must  mabitam  our  force  when  twenty 
aoddents  may iuterrupt  our  trade ;    'tis  thatmust make  us 
a  nation   in  India ;    without  that  we  are  but  as  a  great 
number   of   interlopers,  united    by  his    Majesty's   charter, 
fit  only  to    trade  where   nobody   of  power  thinks  it  their 
.interest  to  oppose  us ;  and  upon  this  account  it  is  -that  the 
wise  Dutch,  in  all  their  general  advices  that  we  have  seen, 
write  ten  paragraphs  concerning    their   government,  their 
civil  and  military  policy,  warfare,  and  the  increase  of  l^eir 
Tevenue,  for  one  paragraph  they  write  concerning  their  trade." 
iBnt  adversity  was  not  lost  upon  the  Court  of  Directors ;  from 
ithis  time  forward,  and  for  more  than  fifty  years,  their  views 
weie  confined  so  exclusively  to  the  pursuits  of  commerce  that 
in  the  year  1754,  only  three  years  before  the  battle  of  Plassy, 
which  laid  the  foundation  of  their  magnificent  empire,  they  con- 
ianued  to  inculcate  on  their  servants,  the  necessity  of  "avoid- 
ing an  expensive  manner  of  living,  and  of  coneidfering  them- 
selves the  representatives  of  a  body  of  merchants,  for  which  a 
decent  frugaMty  would  be  much  more  in  character." 
FortMcationsof      After  the  establishment  of  the  factory  at  Cal- 
CBicntta,  ]605.    ^utta,  the  Court  of  Directors  were  anxious  to  place 
it  in  a  state  of  defence.     They  felt  that  their  existence  in 
India  during  the  recent  convulsion  had  been  owing  solely 
to  the  fortresses  of  Madras  and  Bombay,  which  were  impreg- 
nable to  the  assaults  of  any  native  force.     Those  forts  had 
been  erected  before  the  Mogul  authority  was  extended  over 
the  territory  in  which  they  were  situated ;  but  any  increase 
of  such  defences  was  prohibited  by  the  policy  of  the  empire. 
-.Ibrahim  Khan,  the  viceroy  of  Bengal,  resisted  all  the  impor- 
-  tunities  of  the  Company's  chief  to  fortify  Calcutta,  though  it 
was  backed  by  an  offer  of  40,000  rupees.    But  five  years 
after  that  settlement  had  been  established  an  unexpected 
event  led  to  the  gratification  of  this  wish.     Sobha  Sing,  a 
landed  proprietor  of  Burdwan,  irritated  by  the  proceedings  of 
his  superior,  created  a  rebellion,  and  invited  Buhim  Khan,  the 
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leader  of  the  remnant  of  the  Orissa  Afghans,  who  had  not  been 
heard  of  for  seventy  years,  to  join  his  standard.  Their  united 
force  defeated  the  raja  Krishnu  Ram,  plundered  the  town  of 
Hooghly,  and  took  possession  of  the  district.  The  English 
at  Calcutta,  the  French  at  Chandemagore,  and  the  Dutch 
at  Ghinsurah,  with  a  ferocious  enemy  at  their  gate,  asked 
permission  to  put  their  settlements  in  a  state  of  defence. 
The  pacific  and  irresolute  viceroy,  who  was  unequal  to  tho 
crisis  of  a  rebeUion,  desired  them  in  general  terms  to  provide 
for  their  own  security.  Immediately  every  hand  was  em- 
ployed day  and  night  in  erecting  fortifications.  The  fort, 
built  with  lime  brought  up  from  Madras,  was  so  substantifj, 
that  the  demolition  of  it  a  hundred  and  twenty  years  after 
was  supposed  to  have  cost  more  labour  than  its  erection. 
In  compliment  to  the  reigning  monarch,  it  was  named  Fort 
William.  Meanwhile  the  rebellion  made  head,  and  the  Afghans 
became  masters  of  the  whole  country  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  river,  from  Orissa  to  Rajmahal ;  but  they  were  at  length 
completely  defeated  and  dispersed  by  Zuberdust  Khan,  the 
vaUant  son  of  the  feeble  viceroy.  But  both  father  and  son 
were  soon  after  superseded  by  the  emperor,  who  dreaded  the 
success  of  his  generals  only  less  than  that  of  his  enemies,  and 
sent  his  grandson,  Azim,  to  take  charge  of  the  province.  The 
character  of  this  prince  encouraged  the  rebels  to  reassemble 
their  forces ;  the  royal  encampment  was  furiously  assaulted, 
and  the  viceroy  himself  was  saved  from  an  ignominious  defeat 
only  by  the  death  of  Ruhim  Khan.  He  fell  in  single  combat 
with  one  of  his  officers,  who  announced  himself  to  be  the  prince, 
and  thus  saved  his  master's  life.  On  the  death  of  their  leader, 
the  Afghans  made  their  submission  to  tke  government,  the 
revolt  died  out,  and  the  Orissa  Afghans  disappear  from  the 
page  of  history. 

Rival  compftny,  Scarcely  had  the  Company  surmounted  their 
1698.  difficulties  in  India,  than  tliey  were  threatened 

with  a  new  and  more  appalling  danger  in  England.  The 
dazzling  profits  of  the  Indian  trade  had  drawn  forth  a  multi- 
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tude  of  competitors ;  but  the  Company  were  enabled  to  obtain 
a  conjfirmation  of  their  exclusive  privileges  from  the  Crown  in 
1693.  A  few  months  after  this  event  the  House  of  Commons 
passed  a  resolution  to  the  effect  "  that  it  is  the  right  of  all 
Englishmen  to  trade  to  the  East  Indies,  or  any  part  of  the 
world,  unless  prohibited  by  Act  of  Parliament."  This  gave 
fresh  animation  to  the  interlopers,  and  many  of  them  turned 
ph*ates,  attacking  the  Mogul  ships  and  plundering  the  Mecca 
pilgrims.  In  revenge  for  these  injuries,  the  Mogul  governor 
of  Surat  arrested  fifty-three  of  the  Company's  servants,  and 
put  them  in  irons,  and  they  were  not  Hberated  without  the 
payment-  of  heavy  contributions.  In  1698  the  interlopers, 
and  others  who  were  eager  to  participate  in  the  trade  of  the 
East,  presented  a  petition  to  Parliament  for  a  charter,  and 
accompanied  it  with  the  tempting  offer  of  accommodating  the 
treasury  with  a  loan  of  two  millions  sterling,  at  eight  per 
cent.  Their  exertions  were  successful,  and  the  old  Com- 
pany, who  had  estabhshed  British  interests  in  India  by  a 
century  of  labour  and  expense,  being  unable  to  offer  more 
than  700,000/.,  were  ordered  to  wind-up  their  affairs  and 
expire  in  three  years.  But  the  rivalry  of  the  two  bodies  was 
found,  even  in  the  first  year,  to  inflict  the  most  serious  injury 
on  the  national  interests  in  India.  At  Surat  the  gentlemen 
on  the  staff  of  the  old  Company  were  seized  by  the  agents  of 
the  new  body,  and  conveyed  through  the  streets  like  male- 
factors, with  their  hands  bound  behind  them,  and  delivered  as 
prisoners  into  the  custody  of  the  Mogul  governor.  In  every 
market  the  competition  of  the  two  bodies  created  a  scarcity, 
and  enhanced  the  price  of  goods.  The  officers  of  the  native 
government,  courted  by  two  parties,  received  bribes  from 
each,  and  oppressed  both.  ^'Two  East  India  Companies," 
exclaimed  the  old  Court  of  Directors,  "  can  no  more  subsist 
without  destroying  each  other  than  two  kings  regnant  at  the 
same  time  in  the  same  kingdom ;  that  now  a  civil  battle  was 
to  be  fought  between  them,  and  two  or  three  years  must  end 
this  war,  as  the  old  or  the  new  must  give  way." 
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EmbaasydfSir  On  the  ^©stabKiibment  of  the  new  OMmpflmy, 
w.Noms,  1100.  gjy  Wiiijana  Norris  was  sent  at  their  expense-Bs 
ambassador  ^rom  the  court  of  England  to  the  court  df  i^e 
Mogul,  to  obtain  firm»ns  for  the  establishment  of  factories. 
His'  difSculties  began  before  he  entered  the  port.  The  Mogul 
governor  of  t^mrat  exacted  15,000  gold  mohurs  for  granting 
him  permission  to  make  a  public  entry  into  the  city.  The 
vieier  at  Boorhanpore  refused  him  an  audience  unless  he  came 
•wil^out  drums  and  trumpets ;  and  he  "therefore  turned  off  'to 
the  imperial  encampment  at  Panalla,  which  he  reached  in 
April,  1701.  Three  weeks  after,  he  proceeded  to  the  durbar 
with  a  splendid  cortege^  and  preceded  by  magnificent  .pre- 
sents. The  aged  emperor,  ithen  in  his  88th  year,  but  in  the 
fullest  enjoyment  of  his  faculties,  received  him  with  great 
courtesy,  and  ordered  the  grants  which  he  solicited  to  be  pre- 
pared. But  the  Armenian  agents  of  the  old  Company  were 
present  to  thwart  Sir  William.  Both  parties  were  offering 
bribes  and  lavishing  money,  and  decrying  each  other  as 
impostors.  With  these  coniiicting  claims  before  him,  the 
■emperor  ordered  a  reference  to  be  made  to  one  Syud  Sedeolla, 
a  "  holy  priest  of  Surat,"  who  was  to  determine  by  examina- 
tion which -was  "the  real  English  Company."  The  holy  priest 
put  his  award  *up  to  sale,  and  knocked  it  down  for  10,'000 
rupees;  but  the  governor. of  Surat  refused  to  report  it  with- 
out a  donative  of  more  than  two  lacs  and  a  half  of  Tupees. 
Before  the  terms  could  be  settled,  it  was  reported  at  the 
The  English  'Gourt  that  three  Mogul  ships  coming  from  Mocfaa 
,iB»te8,a698.  jjj^^  ]3^^jj  ^captured  by  English  pirates.  '[Rhese 
pirates,  of  whom  Captain  Kidd  was  now  the  chief,  had  long 
•been  the  terror  of  India.  Their  vessels  were  fitted  out  at 
New  York  and  in  the  West  Indies,  and  they  possessed  several 
fortified  stations  on  the  island  of  Madagascar.  With  a  fleet  of 
ten  ships,  some  carrying  fifty  gans,  and  divided  into  squadrons, 
they  kept  possession  of  the  Indian  ^seas.  Two  of  the  Company's 
vessels,  which  were  sent  against  them,  were  seized  by  liie 
crews,  after  the  massacreof  the  officers,  and  added  to  the  pirate 
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<fleet.  A  squadron  of  f  octr  ahips  of  war  was  fient  agaiuBt  ihem 
wodBTOommodove  Waiajen, -butane  of  Ms  vessels  was  wret^ed, 
^am.d  80  lax  was  the  naval  dificipline  of  the  pedod,  that  the 
otiier  three,  instead  of  .^ing  in  pursuit  of  the  pirates,  returned 
?to  England  laden  with  cargoes  of  private  .merohoEkdke.  The 
■^amperor,  ^on  hearing  of  these  renewed  piracies,  ordered  the 
•ambassador  to  furnish  secuirity  for  the  restoration «f  the  cap- 
tured vessels,  and  to  enter  into  an  engagement  to  prevent  all 
pkades  in  future.  With  this  unreasonable  request  he  of 
roaunae,  refused  to  comply,  on  which  he  was  informed  that  he 
loiew  his  way  back  to. England.  He  left  the  camp  after  seven 
months  of  fruitless  negotiation,  with  a  letter  and  a  sword  from 
Anrungzebe  to  the  King  of  England ;  and  thus  ended  a  mission 
{which  had. cost ithe  new  Comipany  nearly  seven  lacs  of  rupees. 
V  She  '^uibasBy  itself  was  a  mistake.  One  of  Cromwell's  ambas- 
.sadors— a  sixty-^four  gun  ship,  which  spoke  all  languages,  and 
r>never  took  a  refusal — would  have  been  far  more  efficacious 
/with  this' unprincipled  court.  Sir  John  Gayer  and  the  other 
•r.servants  of  the  new  Oeeopany  at  Surat  would  not  then  have 
been  consigned  to  a  jail. as  a  retaliation  for  piracies  they  had 
no  means  of  preventing. 

tJnionofthe  The  King,  the  Parliament,  and  the  nation  be- 

©wnpaiufia,  17Q2.  esme  at  length. seaasible  of  the  fatal  results  of  the 
.  rivahy  they  had  cr^eated,  and  the  two  Companies  were  amal- 
.gasnated  by  universal  loonsent^  under  the  title  ^of  the  '^  United 
-Oompany  of  Merchants  trading  to  .the  Bast,"  the  indenture  of 
which  passed  the  Great  Seal  on  the  .22nd  of  July,  1702.  On 
.the  completion  of  this  union  the  Court  of  Directors,  formed  by 
ibe  selection  of  an  equal  number  from  each  Company,  wrote  to 
their  representative  at  CdfCUtta,  that  "now  they  were  esta- 
blished by  a  Parliamentary  authority  they  deemed  it  a  duty 
incumbent  on  them  to  England  and  their  posterity  to  propa- 
gate the  future  interests  of  the  nation  in  India  with  vigour." 
They  directed  their  attention .  to  the  building  of  the  town  of 
Calcutta,  and  gave  minute  directions  regarding  its  streets  and 
•  houses.     They  completed  the  fort,  surroamded  it  with  an 
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entrenchment,  and  mounted  it  with  cannon.  The  military 
commandant  of  Hooghly  was,  on  the  occasion  of  a  dispute 
with  the  Company's  chief,  deterred  by  its  strength  from  attack- 
ing it,  and  the  native  merchants  who  resorted  to  it  in  large 
numbers  were  inspired  with  increased  confidence.  The  Court 
of  Directors  then  remodelled  their  Indian  establishment,  fixing 
the  salary  of  the  President  at  300/.,  of  the  eight  members  of 
council  at  40/.,  of  the  junior  merchants  at  30/.,  the  factors  at 
15/.,  and  the  writers  at  5/.;  but  these  inadequate  salaries 
were  eked  out  by  the  addition  of  commons,  an  annual  supply 
of  madeira,  and  the  privilege  of  private  trade.  The  trade 
proved  so  lucrative  that  we  find  the  Directors  soon  after  this 
period,  complain  that  even  the  junior  servants  sat  down  to 
dinner  with  a  band  of  music,  and  rode  out  in  a  coach  and  four. 
From  this  time  forward  to  the  battle  of  Plassey 

Contests  with  the     ,,.  r/^i  •    i*     ^       i       t  i         .1 

viceroy,  1700—     the  history  of  Calcutta  is  uttle  else  but  a  chromcle 
"^'  of  the  exactions  of  the  native  government  and 

the  resistance,  alternately  bold  and  feeble,  of  the  Company's 
agents.  On  one  occasion  the  Directors  complain  that  the 
extortions  by  the  Fouzdar  of  Hooghly,  who  "  was  merely  the 
jackal  of  the  prince  and  the  dewan  to  discover  the  prey,  had ' 
made  a  great  hole  in  their  cash."  Then,  again,  they  remon- 
strate against  the  exorbitant  demand  of  30,000  rupees  by  tho 
nabob — ^that  is,  the  viceroy — and  recommend  greater  discre- 
tion to  their  agents.  Two  years  after,  the  nabob  makes  a 
new  demand  of  60,000  rupees,  but  is  pacified  with  half  that 
sum.  The  year  after,  the  sum  of  22,000  rupees  is  "  squeezed 
out  of  them  by  the  Patna  king."  Again,  in  1717,  they  com- 
plain that  "  the  horse-leeches  of  Moorshedabad  had  been  prac- 
tising on  their  servants."  "  It  was  actual  war  which  made 
Aurungzebe  restore  their  privileges."  Their  servants  are 
therefore  ordered  to  stop,  but  not  to  seize,  the  vessels  of  the 
Mogul,  "  for  reprisals,  like  extreme  unction,  must  never  be 
used  except  in  the  last  extremity."  "  They  never  thought  of 
carrying  their  contests  so  far  as  an  open  rupture  with  the 
viceroy  of  the  whole  country,  though  it  might  be  expedient  to 
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speak  and  look  big  with  the  under-govemors."  But  this 
brought  them  no  respite.  Soon  after,  their  native  agent  was 
'^  chabooked,"  or  flagellated  at  Moorshedabad  to  extort  a 
bond  of  45,000  rupees  from  him,  which  was  commuted  to 
20,000  rupees.  Even  so  late  as  1750,  the  President,  having 
seized  and  confiscated  the  vessel  of  an  Armenian  interloper, 
was  fined  a  lac  and  a  half  of  rupees  to  compensate  the  mer- 
chant, of  which,  however,  he  never  received  more  than  20,000 
rupees.  It  was  amidst  the  constant  recurrence  of  these  out- 
rageous demands  that  the  President  and  council  in  Calcutta 
contrived  to  Carry  on  the  trade  of  the  Company  till  the  young 
nabob  of  Moorshedabad  filled  up  the  measure  of  iniquity  by 
the  sack  of  Calcutta  and  the  atrocity  of  the  Black  Hole,  and 
Olive  marched  up  to  Moorshedabad  and  seated  a  nabob  of  his 
own  on  the  throne  of  the  three  provinces. 
Moonhed  Kooiee  In  the  year  1702  Meer  Jaffer  was  appointed 
Khan,  1702.  dewau  of  Bengal,  and  eventually  viceroy  of  the 
three  soubahs  of  Bengal,  Behar,  and  Orissa.  He  was  the 
son  of  a  poor  brahmin  in  the  Deccan,  and  was  purchased  and 
circumcised  by  a  Persian  merchant  of  Ispahan,  on  whose  death 
he  was  manumitted.  He  then  entered  the  public  service, 
where  his  talents  attracted  the  notice  of  Aurungzebe  and  led 
eventually  to  his  being  intrusted  with  the  finances  of  Bengal. 
At  the  same  time  he  was  dignified  with  the  title  of  Moorshed 
Kooiee  Khan,  which  was  perpetuated  in  the  new  capital  which 
he  founded,  Moorshedabad. 

Emb8M7  to  He  manifested  no  little  jealousy  of  the  growing 

Delhi,  1715.  power  of  the  Company,  and  interfered  to  such  an 
extent  with  their  trade  that  the  President  was  induced  to 
send  an  embassy  to  Delhi  to  seek  a  redress  of  grievances. 
Two  of  the  senior  officers  in  the  service  were  selected  for  this 
office ;  but  their  appeal  was  thwarted  at  every  point  by  the 
agents  of  the  Bengal  viceroy,  and  not  less  by  the  profligate 
courtiers  of  Ferokshere.  At  length,  however,  their  mission 
was  unexpectedly  crowned  with  success  when  they  were  on 
the  eve  of  abandoning  it.    The  emperor,  as  stated  in  a  former 
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chapter,  was  betrothed  to  the  daughter  of  Ajeet  Sing,  the-^ 
raja  of  Joudhpore,  whom  Hussein  Ali  had  brought  with  him' 
to  the  court.  But  the  marriage  was  interrupted  by  a  disease 
from  which  the  imperial  physicians  were  unable  to  relieve 
Ferokshere.  The  surgeon  of  the  embassy,  Mr.  Hamilton,  was 
called  in  and  effected  a  complete  cure.  He  was  desired  to 
name  his  own  recompense,  and,  with  the  same  feeling  of 
patriotism  which  had  distinguiBhed  Mr.  Boughton,  he  aefeed 
only  for  the  concessions  which  the  British  envoys  had  hitherto  * 
solicited  in  vain.  His  request  was  granted,  and  thirty-four 
patents,  embracing  the  different  objects  of  the  memorial  were 
isaued  in  the  Emperor's  name  and  authenticated  by  the  impe- 
rial seal.  The  privileges  now  obtained  were,  that  a  dustack-y 
or  pass,  signed  by  the  President  should  exempt  the  goods  it 
covered  from  examination  by  the  native  officers  of  government? 
that  the  mint  at  Moorshedabad  should  be  employed  thvee 
days  in  the  week  in  coining  money  for  the  Company ;  that  all ' 
persons,  European  or  native,'  indebted  to  the  Company,  shooldi 
be  made  over  to  the  President ;  and  tha*  the  English  should' 
be  at  liberty  to  purchase  the  lordship  of  thirty-eight  towns  in* 
the  vicinity  of  Calcutta.  The  embassy  returned  in  triumph 
to  Calcutta ;  but  the  viceroy  did  not  faH-  to  penseive  that  thir 
accession  of  territory  would  give  them  the  complete  commaiid 
of  the  port  and  make  their  power  formidable,  and  he  deters-- 
mined  to  defeat  the  grant.  He  sternly  prohibited  the  zesnm*- 
dars  to  grant  a  foot  of  land  to  the  Company  on  pain  of  his 
severe  displeasure.  But  though  the  hope  of  enlarging  ^seHar 
settlement  was  thus  frustrated,  the  minor  privileges  they  had 
acquired  gave  a  new  impulse  to  the  prosperity  of  Calci[lt% 
and  the  port  was  often  cPDwded  daring  the  year  with  10,000 
tons  of  shipping. 

sytfeemofthe  Moorshed  Koolee  E^an  was  the  greatest  and 
TiowBoy.  ^Y^Q  jQQg^  energetic  ruler  Bengal  had  enjoyed  sinoe 

the  days'  of  Shore  Shah.  A  hundred  and  fifty  years  before 
this'  period  the  great  financier  of  Akbar,  raja  Toder  Muli,  had 
formed  a  settlement  of  the  land  rent  of  Bengal  and  Behar 
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witk  the  ruyutS).  to  the  exolusioa.  of  all.  middlemen.  To  facili- 
tate the  colkction  of  the  public  revenue  Moovshed  Koolee 
modified  this  system  and  divided  the  province  into  chuklasy 
over  each<  of  which  he  appointed  an;  officer  to  collect  the  rents 
and  remit  them  to  the  treasury  at  Moorshedabad.  It  was 
these  offioers^  who^  in  prooess^  of  time^  cls^ed  zemindaay 
rights,  impeKoeptibly  enlarged  their  power,  and  having 
assumedthe  title  of  raja,  made  their  oflSce  hereditary.  The 
viceroy,  who:  considered  a  Mahomedan  a  sieve,  which  retained 
nothing,,  and  a  Hindoo  aspoagej  which  might  be  squeezed  at 
pleasure,  employed  nonehutMndoos  in  thesse  financial  duties. 
This  will  account  for  the  singular  fact  that,  at:  the  period  of 
thet  battle  of  Plassy,  all  the  zemindary  rajas  of  Bengal*  were 
Hindoos,  while  the  government  itself  was  Mahomedauw.  The 
vieeroy  was-  stem  and;  oppressive  in  matters  of  revenue. 
Defanhing'  aemindaus  were  subject  to  torture,,  and  some  were 
dragged  through  a  pond  filled  wildi  insufferable  ordure,  which 
wafti  called^  in  dension,  b^koont,  or  paradise.  Before  appoint- 
ing these  fiscal  offioers  he  caused  the  lands  to  be  surveyed, 
and  fixed  the  assessment  at  142,00,000  rupees,  of  which  sum  . 
109j00,000  rupees  were  punctually  remitted  to  Delhi  year  by 
year.  The  viceroy  hunsdif  aocompanied  this  conivoy  of  treasure 
the  fisst  stage  out  of  Moorshedabad.  The  whole  expenditure 
of  gover&ment  was  covered  by  the  remaining  33^,000  rupees ;. 
but  so  tranquil  was  the  province  that  2,000  cavalry  and  4,00Gi.> 
infsntiy  were  found  suffident  to  maintain  the  public  authoxity. 
So(^ahH)oA'  Moorshed  Koolee  died  in  1725,  and  was  succeeded 
deen,  1725.  \yj  jjig  gon-in-law  Soojali-oodf-deen,  a<  Turkoman^ 
who  was  confirmed  by  the  emperor  in  the  government  of 
Bengal  and  Ozissa,  while  that  of  Behar  was  conferred  on 
ai¥S>ther.  He  administered  the  govermneoi;  foir  fourteen 
jeasS)  and  punetuaHy  remitted  the  annual  tribute  to  Delhi. 
Ducing:  these  two  reigns  the  sum  abstracted  from^the  resources 
of  ataa^  flourishing  province  and  squandered  at  the  capital 
exceeded  thirty  crores  of  rupees*  Sooja^  augmented  his 
army  to- 25^000/  and  adapted  a  more  magnificent  s1^  a/t  his 
cooFt.  than  bis.  irugal  father-in-law.    The  only  ev«iift.  ei  any 
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note  during  his  reign  was  the  destruction  of  the  Ostend  East 
India  Company  established  by  the  emperor  of  Germany  at  the 
factory  of  Banky-bazar,  on  the  Hooghly,  opposite  Chander- 
nagore.  The  settlement  of  these  interlopers  was  regarded 
with  feelings  of  intense  jealousy  by  the  Dutch,  and  more  par- 
ticularly by  the  English,  who  declared  their  intention  to  "  cut 
up  the  Ostender's  trade  by  the  roots  and  not  simply  to  lop  off 
the  branches."  One  of  their  ships  was  captured  by  an  English 
vessel  which  blockaded  the  Hooghly.  The  emperor  of  Ger- 
many was  induced,  by  powerful  remonstrances,  to  withdraw 
the  charter,  and  a  bribe  of  320,000  rupees  from  the  English 
and  Dutch  induced  the  viceroy  to  send  a  force  against  Banky- 
bazai*,  which  fell  after  a  gallant  defence,  and  the  Ostenders 
were  chased  out  of  Bengal. 

Aii  veidy  Khan,  Soojah-ood-deeu  died  at  the  period  of  Nadir 
*7^-  Shah's  invasion,  and  his  son  Serferaj  Khan  took 

possession  of  the  government,  and  ordered  the  coin  to  be 
struck  and  prayers  to  be  read  in  the  name  of  the  Persian. 
But  on  his  departure,  Ali  verdy  Kiian,  the  governor  of  Behar, 
who  owed  his  fortunes  entirely  to  the  deceased  viceroy,  con- 
spired agamst  his  son,  and,  by  large  douceurs  and  larger  pro- 
mises to  the  profligate  ministers  of  Mohamed  Shah,  the  empe- 
ror of  Delhi,  obtained  a  sunnud  appointing  him  soobadarof 
the  three  provinces.  With  the  army  he  had  been  for  some 
tune  engaged  in  training,  he  marched  against  Serferaj,  who 
was  killed  by  a  musket-ball  in  the  battle  which  ensued,  and 
AH  verdy  mounted  the  throne,  for  which,  however,  he  was 
eminently  fitted  by  his  great  talents  and  experience.  The 
promises  he  had  made  were  faithfully  performed,  and  he 
remitted  to  Delhi  a  crore  of  rupees  in  money  and  seventy  lacs 
in  jewels,  obtained  from  the  estate  of  the  deceased  nabob — a 
most  welcome  supply  after  the  imperial  treasury  had  been 
drained  by  Nadir  Shah.  The  presence  of  the  new  viceroy 
was  required,  soon  after  his  accession,  in  Orissa,  where  the 
brother-in-law  of  Serferaj  refused  obedience;  but  he  was 
speedily  defeated  and  fled  to  Masulipatam,  Having  settled 
the  province,  Ali  verdy  disbanded  Ids  new  levies,  and  wag 
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marching  back  at  bis  leisure  to  Moorshedabad  with  a  small 
body  of  troops,  when  he  received  intelligence  that  the  Mah- 
rattas  were  rapidly  advancmg  with  12,000  predatory  horse 
to  levy  contributions  in  Bengal;  and  the  difficulties  of  his 
reign  began. 

Mahrattapro-  We  tum  now  to  the  proceedings  of  the  Mah- 
oeedingt.  1739.  ^attas  after  the  departure  of  Nadu-  Shah.  It  was 
a  fortunate  circumstance  for  India  that  Bajee  Rao  was  pre- 
vented from  taking  advantage  of  the  confusion  of  the  times 
by  the  necessity  of  watching  the  movements  of  his  formidable 
rivals,  the  Guickwar  of  Guzerat  and  the  Bhonslay  of  Berar. 
Parsojee  Bhonslay  was  originally  a  private  horseman  of 
Satara,  who  raised  himself  to  notice  in  that  age  of  adventure, 
and  was  entrusted  with  the  charge  of  collecting  the  Mahratta 
dues  in  the  province  of  Berar,  where  he  founded  the  Mahratta 
state  of  Nagpore.  At  the  period  when  Holkar  and  Sindia 
were  only  commanders  in  the  service  of  the  Peshwa,  Roghoojee 
Bhonslay,  who  had  succeeded  his  cousin  Parsojee,  was  in  com- 
mand of  a  powerful  force  of  his  own,  with  large  independent 
resources  for  its  support.  While  the  Nizam  was  besieged,  as 
ahready  stated,  at  Bhopal,  he  resisted  the  orders  of  the  Peshwa 
to  join  the  Mahratta  standard,  and  proceeded  on  a  plundering 
expedition  to  the  province  of  Allahabad.  Bajee  Rao  resented 
this  intrusion  into  his  own  exclusive  quarry,  and  sent  an  army 
to  ravage  Berar,  but  it  was  defeated  by  Roghoojee.  That 
leader  was  now  sufficiently  strong  to  entertain  a  jealousy  of 
the  ascendancy  which  the  Peshwa  had  acquired  in  the  Mah- 
ratta councils,  and  was  intriguing  to  supplant  him ;  in  which 
design  he  was  eagerly  seconded  by  the  Guickwar.  The  dif- 
ficulties of  Bajee  Rao's  position  were  relieved  by  his  own 
tact.  Roghoojee  was  persuaded  to  take  the  command  of  an 
expedition  to  the  Camatic,  consisting  of  more  than  60,000 
troops.  Dming  his  absence  Bajee  Rao  attacked  Nazir  Jimg 
the  second  son  of  the  Nizam,  but  was  repulsed  with  great 
vigour.  The  war  was  protracted  for  many  months,  chiefly  to 
the  disadvantage  of  the  Peshwa,  and  both  parties,  wearied 

Q 
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nfth  a  f  nndes*  staiggie,  at  length  agreed  to  an  aooranooda^ 
The  Feshwa,  dispirited  by  his  Hl-snccess  and  ooeer- 
I  oTBi^  ^dmed  by  his  debts,  started  for  the  north,  but 
■^»  "«■  expred  on  the  banks  of  the  Nerbndda  on  l^e  28th 
of  April,  1740.  Dnring  the  twenty  years  in  which  he  wielded 
the  power  of  the  Mahmtta  confederacy  he  raised  it  to  the 
higfaeiM  position  in  India,  and  his  power  was  equally  felt  on 
the  banks  of  the  Ooleroon  and  of  the  Jumna.  The  impolse 
and  the  confidence  he  gave  to  the  ambition  of  his  countrymen 
ecmtinued  to  aninate  them  after  his  decease  to  fresh  conquests, 
said  in  the  course  of  twenty  years  rendered  them  suprCTie 
thronghont  India.  He  left  three  sons — ^Balajee  Rao,  Roghoo- 
nath  RaO)  afterwards  the  notorious  Raghoba,  and  the  illegiti- 
mate Shnmshere  Bahadoor  to  whom  he  bequeathed  his  pos- 
sessions in  Btmdlekund. 

Balajee  Rao  was  placed  in  his  father's  seat, 

notwithstanding  the  strenuous  opposition  of  the 
Bhonslay,  and  obtained,  from  his  feeble  sovereign,  a  grant  of 
Saisette,  Bassein,  and  the  districts  recently  wrested  from  the 
Portuguese  in  the  Concan,  as  well  as  the  exclusive  right  of 
levying  contributions  to  the  north  of  the  Nerbndda,  with  the 
exception  of  Guzerat,  and  this  brought  him  into  direct  cdUsion 
with  Roghoojee.  Whik?  that  chieftain  was  engaged  in  the 
CSamatic,  Bhaskur  pundit,  who  bad  been  left  to  manage  his 
principalily,  entered  Behar  with  a  body  of  12,000  horse,  and, 
emerging  from  the  Ramghur  hills,  spread  desolation  over  the 
western  districts  of  Bengal.  Ali  verdy  was  returning  from 
CNittack  with  a  slender  force  when  the  Mahratta  commander 
encountered  him,  and  demanded  the  immediate  payment  often 
lacs  of  rupees ;  and,  on  its  being  indignantly  refused,  enveli^)ed 
the  Mogul  army  with  his  horse,  capturing  its  tents,  baggage, 
mad  artiflery,  and  reduced  the  viceroy  to  the  humiliation  of 
ThcMahrattas  ^^'^^  *^®  payment  he  had  previously  refused. 
iiivBde  Bmgfi,  But  the  Mahratta  now  raised  his  demand  to  a  hun* 

dred  laes,  and  Ali  verdy  resolved  to  run  eveiy  risk 
father  than  submit  to  the  exaction.    With  great  gaUantry  he 
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fought  his  way  to  Cutwa,  where  he  considered  himself  secure 
from  any  farther  i^tneka.  The  rains  had  by  this  time  com- 
menced in  Bengal  and  the  Mahratta  army  prepared  to  return 
to  Berar ;  but  this  resolution  was  opposed  by  Meer  Hubeeb, 
who  represented  the  folly  of  throwing  away  so  rich  a  prize  as 
Bengal  without  an  effort.  Hubeeb  was  a  native  of  Sheraz, 
in  Persia,  and  had  been  a  broker  at  Hooghly,  though  unable 
to  read  and  write.  He  entered  the  service  of  the  viceroy, 
and  by  his  distinguished  talents  and  s^nrit  of  enterprize  rose 
high  in  his  estimation ;  but  having  been  taken  prisoner  by 
Bhaskur  pundit  was  induced  to  accept  sendee  with  the 
Mahrattas,  and  for  eight  years  was  the  soul  of  their  expeditions 
and  the  cause  of  incalculable  misery  to  Bengal,  .On  the  pre- 
sent oceaBon  he  obtained  a  large  force  from  Bhaskur  and 
advancing  against  Mo^rshedabs^  before  AU  verdy  coi}lda)me 
to  the  rescue,  plundered  the  siniburbs  and  despoiled  the  hack- 
ing-house of  Jugut  Sett  of  twQ^  orores  awj  a  h^f  of  rupees. 
On  the  appearance  of  Ali  verdy,  Me^  Hubeeb  recrossed  the 
river,  and  laid  waste  the  cowxtry  from  Balasore  to  Rajmabal. 
He  got  possession  of  Hooghly  by  a  stratagem..  The  wretched 
inhabitants  crowded  into  the  foreign  factories^  and  more 
especially  to  Calcutta,  for  protection  from  this  storm,  and  the 
Ftesident  sought  permission  of  the  nabob  to  surrouQd  the 
ThaVahnitu  Company's  territory  with  an  intrenc^unent.  It 
diteb,  1742.  ^g^g  readily  conceded,  and  the  work  W93  commenced 
and  prosecuted  with  vigour,  but  suspended  on  the  retirement 
of  the  enemy.  This  was  the  celebrated  Mahratta  ditch,  which, 
though  it  has  disappeared,  like  the  old  walls  of  London,  still 
continues  'to  mark  the  municipal  boundaries  of  the  city,  and 
has  fixed  on  its  citizens  the  sobriq[uet  of  the  Inhabitants  of 
the  Ditch. 

coBtfnued  Maii^  Bcforo  the  closc  of  the  rains,  Ali  verdy  crossed 
notoinTMioDfl.  the  rivcr  with  the  army  he  had  recruited,  and 
the  Mahratta  general  was  eventually  defeated,  and  obliged  to 
evacuate  the  province.  Roghoojee,  who  had  returned  from 
the  Camatic  expeditiont  determined  to  support  his  pretensions 
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in  Bengal,  and  entered  the  province  with  a  large  army.  On 
the  first  appearance  of  the  Mahrattas,  Ah  verdy  had  applied 
for  aid  to  the  court  of  Delhi,  and  the  emperor  invoked  the 
succour  of  the  Peshwa,  offering  him  an  assignment  on  the 
Bengal  treasury,  and  a  confirmation  of  the  grant  of  Malwa. 
Balajee  Rao,  with  his  old  grudge  against  Roghoojee,  readily 
accepted  the  offer,  and  marched  with  a  large  force  through 
Allahabad  and  Behar  to  the  gates  of  Moorshedabad,  where  he 
is  said  to  have  exacted  a  crore  of  rupees  from  Ali  verdy  as  the 
price  of  his  services,  after  which  he  marched  against  Roghoo- 
jee, defeated  his  army,  and  despoiled  him  of  the' plunder  he 
had  acquired.  Soon  after,  the  two  Mahratta  chiefs  found  that 
their  views  would  be  most  effectually  promoted  by  coming 
to  an  understanding.  The  Peshwa  agreed  to  assign  the 
right  to  levy  contributions  from  Oude,  Behar,  Bengal, 
and  Orissa,  to  Roghoojee,  who  agreed,  on  his  part,  not  to 
interfere  with  any  of  the  plans  or  acquisitions  of  the  Pesh- 
wa. The  next  year,  1744,  Roghoojee  sent  Bhaskur  pundit 
to  renew  his  ravages  in  Bengal,  when  AH  verdy  inveigled 
him  to  an  interview,  and  by  an  act  of  the  basest  treachery 
caused  him  to  be  assassinated,  upon  which  his  army  dispersed. 
Bebcmon  of  This  crime  did  not  long  remain  unavenged.   The 

Hitttapba»  1745.  ngj^  j^q^  witncsscd  the  revolt  of  his  great  gene- 
ral, Mustapha  Khan,  who  had  been  employed  to  decoy  the 
Mahratta  general  to  the  fatal  conference.  Mustapha  was  the 
head  of  the  Afghan  troops  who  formed  the  strength  of  the 
Bengal  army,  and  it  was  chiefly  to  his  talents  and  valour  that 
Ali  verdy  was  indebted  for  his  elevation.  The  government 
of  Behar,  which  had  been  promised  him,  was  refused  by  the 
viceroy,  and  he  marched  into  that  province  with  an  army 
of  8,000  horse  and  a  large  body  of  mfantry,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  invited  the  Mahrattas  to  mvade  Bengal  anew.  The 
viceroy,  menaced  by  this  double  attack,  manifested  the  ut- 
most vigour,  though  then  verging  on  seventy,  and  took  the 
field  with  the  Afghan  generals  who  still  remained  faithful  to 
him.  Mustapha  was  at  length  defeated  near  Jugudeshpore 
and  slain,  and  his  body  was  quartered  and  exposed  on  the 
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walls  of  Patna.  The  Mahrattas  who  were  advancing  to  his 
aid,  retreated  on  hearing  of  his  death,  but  they  returned  the 
next  year,  and,  for  f onr  successive  seasons,  ravaged  all  the 
districts  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river.  The  recollection  of 
these  devastations  was  not  effaced  for  generations,  and  to 
tt  late  period  in  the  present  century  the  dread  of  the  Burgees, 
by  which  name  the  Mahrattas  were  designated,  continued  to 
haunt  the  natives  from  Balasore  to  Rajmahal.  The  viceroy, 
worn  out  by  the  inroads  which  had  for  ten  years  harassed 
his  wretched  subjects  and  exhausted  his  own  treasury,  was 
compelled,  in  1751,  Uf  purchase  peace  by  agreeing  to  an 
Peace  with  the  annual  payment  of  twelve  lacs  of  rupees  as  the 
HahnttaA,  1751.  ^^^^  Qf  Bengal,  and  the  cession  of  the  province 
of  Orissa.  The  chout  ceased,  as  a  matter  of  course,  seven 
years  after,  when  British  authority  became  paramount  in 
Bengal ;  but  the  province  continued  in  the  possession  of  the 
Nagpore  family  for  half  a  century. 
«.    .  ,  *v  The  Camatic  was  now  to  become  the  theatre  of 

Erents  In  the 

Camatic  1701  great  cveuts,  which  exercised  an  important  in- 
""^^^^  fluence  on  the  destinies  of  India.    This  extensive 

province  on  the  Coromandel  coast,  on  the  seaboard  of  which 
lay  the  English  and  French  settlements,  extended  about  five 
hundred  miles  f  i-om  north  to  south,  and  about  a  hundred  miles 
inland.  After  the  conquest  of  the  southern  provinces  by  the 
Moguls  under  Aurungzebe,  it  was  included  in  the  soubah  of 
the  Deccan.  Zulfikar  Khan,  with  whose  name  the  reader  is 
familiar,  when  recalled  from  his  government  by  the  emperor, 
transferred  his  authority  to  Daood  Khan,  who  drank  "  cordial 
waters  and  French  brandy  "  with  the  governor  of  Madras, 
and  Daood  Khan,  when  summoned  to  take  a  command  in  the 
imperial  army  in  1710,  appointed  SadutooUa  to  act  as  his 
deputy,  and  he  continued  to  administer  the  government  of 
the  Camatic  for  twenty-two  years,  to  the  great  benefit  of  the 
people.  His  nephew,  Dost  Ali,  assumed  the  ofiice  on  his 
death  in  1732,  without  seeking  the  sanction  of  his  superior, 
the  Nizam,  who  was,  however,  too  deeply  embroiled  in  his 
contest  with  Bajee  Rao  to  resent  this  assumption.    Dost  Ali 
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had  twa  daughters;  one  married  to  Ms  nephew^  Mortin  M, 
l^e  most  truculent  and  unprincipled  piinoe  inr  the  Deccan,  l^e 
other  to  Ghunda-  Sahib,  distinguished  ecj^ally'  by  his  talents 
and  Ins  liberaKty.  In  1736  he  obtained -possession  of  the  im- 
pregnabte  fortress  of  Trichinopoly  by  treadl^y,  siezed  the 
surrounding  country,  and  extinguished  the  independence  of 
the  reigning  flmiily.  Soon  after  came  the  great*  Mahratta 
invasion,  imder  Roghoojee  Bhonslay.  ]>06t  M  adTanoed»  te 
meet  him,  but  was  defeated  and  slain,  ^e  Mabrattas- then 
jwoceeded  to  levy  contributions  in  ever^  direetaea,  until  they 
were  bought  off  with  the  promise  of  i  crore  of  rupees,  to  be 
paid  by  instalments  by  Sufdur  Ali,  the  sen  of  Desi  Aii,  who 
now  assumed  the  titte  of  nabob  of  the  Gamatie.  During  this 
irruption  Ghunda  Sahib  placed  his  famUyj  for>  greater  seemrity^ 
under  the  protection  of  the  French  at  Pondichenyi,  which  led 
to  important  results. 

The  popularity  of  Ghtmda  Sahib  bad,  howerer, 
exdted  apprehensions  in  the  mind  of  Sufdur  Ali, 
and  it  was  a  part  of  his  compact  with  the  Mahrattastfaat 
they  should  return  the  next  year  and  extinguish  his  power ; 
retaining  the  principality  of  Trichinopoly  for  themselyeBi 
They  came  down,  accordingly,  in  1741  and  laid  siege  to  that 
fort,  which  Ghunda  Sahib  defended  with  great  skill  and  valour 
for  three  months,  but  was  eventuaUy  constrained  to  capitulate  ; 
and  as  he  was  considered  the  ablest  and  most  formidable 
soldier  in  the  south,  he  was  conveyed  to  Satara  and  placed  in 
strict  confinement.  Morari  Rao,  the  Mahratta  chief  of  Gk)oty, 
with  14,000  men,  kept  possession  of  the  fort  and  territory 
of  Trichinopoly.  A  year  after,  Sufdur  Ali  was  assassinated 
by  Mortiz  Ali,  who  proclaimed  himself  nabob;  but  the  friendB 
and  relatives  of  the  murdered  prince  withdrew  his  infant  son 
from  Madras,  where  he  had  obtained  shelter,  and  rained  him 
to  the  throne.  Meanwhile  the  Nizam,  who  had  returned  from 
Delhi  to  the  Deccan,  resolved  to  put  an  end  to  the  anarchy  of 
the  Oamatic,  and  moved  down  with  an  army  little  short*  of 
80j000  horse  and  200,000  foot.    All  parties  hastened  to  make 
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^  nbmissioii  t<y  thia  overwhelming  f  oree^  asid  the  Nizam 
placed  the  administxation  of  the  province  in  the  haads  of  one 
of  his  old  and  faithful  servaats,  Anwar-ood-deen^  as  tiie 
goardian  of  the  youthful  son  of  Suf dur  All,  ou  whom  he  en- 
gaged to  confer  the  nabobship  when  he  came  of  age.  The 
youth  was  soon  afterwards  assassinated,  but 
foondsfiiefiu^y  Anwar-ood-deen  is  not  chargeable  with  compHdty 
ofaabobaofttie  in  tlus  Crime,  thouffh  he  obtained  the  benefit  of  it. 

f^wmHoi^  1740.  ^ 

He  was  placed  in  the  vacant  post»  and  founded 
^le  family  of  the  nabobs  of  Arcot,  or  of  the  Carnatic,  subae- 
qnently  so  notorious  in  the  hiistory  of  British  India.  Sadnt- 
ooUah  and  his  son,  Dost  Ali,  had  governed  the  Carnatic  for 
thirty  years  with  g^eat  moderation  and  no  Httle  advantage 
to  tiae  people.  To  them  are  apparently  due  the  merit  of  con- 
atmctmg  thoi^  works  of  irrigation  which  diffused  fertffity 
through  the  district.  During  thdo:  reigns  the  country  enjoyed 
a  respiie  from  desolationy  and  begun  to  flourish.  The  people, 
grateful  for  so  unusual  a  blessing,  had  contracted  a  warm 
attachment  to  the  family,  while  the  nabob  of  the  Nizam  was 
considered  an  interloper  and  regarded  with  a.  proportionate 
&ding  of  antipathy. 


CHAPTER  IX. 


EFFOBTS  OF  T]EQS  FBBNCH  TO  ESTABLISH  AK  EICPIBE  IH  INDIA. 
1746—1761. 

War  with  ^E  are  now  entering  on  a  series  of  eventai 
itanoe.  1744.  ^hich,  though  of  little  significance  at  the  time, 
produced  the  most  momentous  results,  and  laid  the  founda- 
tion of  European  supremacy  iu  India.  Up  to  this  time  the 
French  and  English  in  India  had  been  engaged  only  in  the 
pursuits  of  commerce,  and  though  they  were  repeatedly  at 
war,,  dnring  a  period  of  seventy  years,  in  Europe,  there/ 
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peace  between  their  factories,  lying  side  bj  side  on  the  same 
coast  and  the  same  river.  But  in  the  war  which  broke  out  in 
1744,  the  French  ministry  determined  to  extend  the  conflict 
to  the  east,  and  fitted  out  an  expedition  for  the  destruction  of 
the  English  factories  in  India.  So  little  apprehension  was 
entertained  in  those  settlements,  at  the  time,  of  any  hostilities 
which  might  affect  their  security,  that  the  whole  amount  of 
the  European  force  at  all  the  Presidencies  and  forts  did  not 
exceed  six  hundred,  of  whom  more  than  one-half  were  un- 
trained recruits.  It  was  in  this  unexpected  emergency, 
that  the  English  were  obliged  to  take  up  arms  in  the  defence 
of  their  interests ;  and  we  have  now  to  trace  the  steps  by 
which  they  gradually  became  involved  in  hostilities  with  the 
native  powers,  by  the  irresistible  current  of  circumstances 
and  contrary  to  their  own  wishes,  till  they  found  themselves 
in  possession  of  the  empire  of  India. 

Labourdonnais,  who  was  the  first  to  break  a 
lance  with  the  English  in  India,  had  embarked  for 
the  east  at  the  early  age  of  fourteen,  and  in  a  long  succession 
of  voyages,  acquired  a  complete  knowledge  of  its  trade,  navi- 
gation, and  resources.  His  application  to  business  was 
indefatigable,  and  his  spirit  of  enterprize  was  only  strength- 
ened by  difficulties.  He  was  a  man  of  large  views,  and  yet 
personally  directed  the  minutest  details.  In  1734,  he  was 
appointed  governor  of  the  Mauritius  and  Bourbon,  which  he 
found  a  wilderness,  and  left  flourishing  colonies.  On  his 
return  to  Europe,  seeing  the  nation  on  the  eve  of  a  war  with 
the  English,  he  persuaded  the  minister  to  strike  a  blow  at 
their  commercial  prosperity  in  India,  and  the  command  of  the 
armament  was  judiciously  entrusted  to  him.  At  the  same 
time  the  British  ministry  despatched  a  squadron,  consisting 
of  six  men  of  war,  to  protect  the  settlements  of  the  Company 
on  the  Coromandel  coast.  On  the  morning  of  the  26th  of 
June,  1746,  the  French  fleet  of  nine  vessels  under  Labour- 
donnais, appeared  off  the  coast,  and  the  British  commodore 
brought  on  an  immediate  action,  which,  however,  terminated 
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witfacmt  any  result.  The  French  general,  onpatient  to  plant 
the  French  flag  on  the  ramparts  of  Madras,  proceeded  to  Pon- 
dicheny  to  obtain  the  co-operation  of  the  governor,  Dupleix. 
i>«9ieiz.  He  was  the  son  of  a  fanner  general,  and  was  sent 

in  his  youth  to  India,  where  he  embarked  in  an  extensile 
trade  with  all  the  ports  of  the  east,  and  acquired  great  wealth. 
Having  been  appointed  governor  of  Ohandemagore,  he  en- 
riched it  by  commerce  till  it  became  more  than  the  rival  of 
Calcutta,  and  left  two  thousand  brick  buildings  as  a  monument 
of  his  enterprising  spirit.  He  was  a  man  of  inordinate  am- 
bition and  egregious  vanity,  but  at  the  same  time  of  vast 
energy  and  resources.  He  had  been  employed  for  four  years 
in  fortifying  Pondicherry,  when  Labourdonnais  arrived  with 
plenary  powers,  but  instead  of  co-operating  with  him  to  pro- 
mote the  common  interests  of  the  nation,  a  jealousy  of  the 
reputation  he  might  acquire,  induced  Dupleix  to  thwart  all  his 
projects.  But  the  indomitable  zeal  of  Labourdonnais  over- 
came every  obstacle,  and  his  fleet  was  rapidly  equipped  for  a 
descent  on  Madras.  On  the  other  hand,  the  English  squadron, 
sent  out  for  the  express  purpose  of  protecting  the  settlements, 
was  unaccountably  withdrawn  at  this  critical  juncture,  and 
the  commodore  abandoned  them  to  their  fate. 
^^^  Labourdonnais,  finding  the  coast  clear,  lost  no 

HadxBs  time  in  steering  for  Madras.      That  settlement 

September,  1746.  ^^  grown  upfrom  an  insignificant  hamlet  in  1640 
to  a  town  of  260,000  inhabitants  in  1746.  The  territory 
extended  about  five  miles  along  the  coast,  and  a  Httle  more 
than  a  mile  inland.  After  a  century  of  peaceful  commerce, 
undisturbed  by  the  appearance  of  any  enemy  by  land  or  by 
sea,  it  was  ill  prepared  for  the  formidable  attack  now  impend- 
ing. The  fortifications,  which  had  never  been  strong,  were 
now  dilapidated,  and  the  store  of  ammunition  was  scanty.  Of 
the  300  Europeans  in  the  town,  200  were  soldiers,  and  few  of 
these  had  ever  seen  a  shot  fired  m  earnest.  On  the  15th  of 
September,  1746,  Labourdonnais  appeared  off  the  town  with 
1,100  Europeans,  400  Malagasees,  and  400  sepoys,  or  native 
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ftokfiefiB,  trunedaoA  diseqplined  by  Etiropeansy  «i  expcdiaat 
which  the  Frendi  were  the  first  in  India  to  adopt.  Aftera 
boiftbacdiBent  of  five  daye^  dniin^  which  the  Fren^  did  wA 
kiee  a  man,  and  the  EngUeh  lost  only  fi^e,  cumi  that  l^  Ifae 
bastiag  of  one  of  their  own  bombs,  the  town  andfort  were 
Buxraideied*  Hie  iVench  commander  was  interdieted  by 
hia  instructions  from  retaining  any  of  Hie  settlementB  he 
might  captuxG,  and  he,  tfaere£(nre,  held  the  town  to  vaneoBiy£or 
the  sum  of  forty-fonr  laes  of  ropees,  independently  of  ttemer*' 
Aandiae,  the  military  and  naral  stores,  and  the  money  bdong^ 
ingto  the  Coaqpany.  None  of  the  residents  were  molested 
in.  person  or  property ;  and  itwaa  agreed  that  the  town  should 
be  evaooated  by  the  French  troops  in  three  months,  and  that 
it  should  not  be  again  attacked  during  the  war.  The  suooess 
and  the  moderation  of  Labonrdonnais  only  served  to  inlbune 
the  animosity  of  Du{^teiXy  who  protested  ag^unst  the  ransom^ 
and  dedaiied  that  the  town  and  factory  ought  to  have  been 
raeed.  to  the  ground.  , 

nuto  of  Labourdonnsas.  was  reinforced  in  a  f csw  dajer  by 

lAbonxdooinifl.  fresh  anrivals  from  France,  which  raised  the  nfiDfther 
of  Europeans  under  his  command  to  more  than  %QQOy  a  f  osoe 
sufficient  to  have  crushed  every  Engissh  settlement  in  India. 
But  they  were  happily  saved  from  destrueiaogft  by  the  spleen  of 
Dupleiz,  who  obstructed  all  the  projects  of  Labonrdonnais,.  and 
l^'  the  weather.  The  monsoon  set  m  with  extraordinary 
violence;  and,  tfaougb  the  shqis  freighted  with  the  booty  of 
Madras  escaped  the  typhoon,  some  of  the  largest,  vessels  in 
the  squadron  were  stranded,  and  the  whole  of  the  fieei  was 
disabled.  Labouzdonnais  was  constrained  to  quit  the  coaat 
and  return:  to  the  Mauritius,  and  eventually  to  Europe.  On 
the  voyage  home  in  a  Dutch  vessel  he  was  forced  into  an 
English  harbour,  and  became  a  prisoner  of  war.  Bat  his  great 
abilitiiea,  and  his  generous  conduct  after  the  capture  of  Madias, 
were  so  hi^y  appreciated  that  he  was  immediately  liberated 
on  his  parole.  Far  different  was  his  recepticm  in  his  native 
land.    The  representatiims  of  the'  enjious  Dupleiz,  and  other 
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eoemfos^  he  had  madfer  m  JnoBa  bj.  hi8>energj  and  patrbtiom, 
werelUvoumbly  reoei^ied;  his  giieat  servioesivamoTeriookady 
aiM)/  he  wa&l^rown  into  the  Bastile,  wiiere  be>  fingered  for 
three  yease,  and  died  of  a  broken^  heart  on  hie  liberation^ 
Defeat  of  ti  ^  *^®  appearcuftoe"  of '  Labourdonnaia?  asmj 
troops;  Hs  b^ore  Mia&nMS,  tile  Nabob  of  the  Ga«it»tic,  Ait«> 
»8witpi749.  war-ood-deens  sent  an  agent  to  Pondicherry  to 
remonstrate  on  the  precnimption  of  liie  Fr^iich  in  aittacking  a 
settlement  in  his  dominiiene  which  was  nnder  his  protection. 
]>a|dei3c  endeavoured  to  padfy  him  by  ijtue  protmseof  deliver^ 
ingr  l^e  town  to  hnn  when  oaptured,  that  he  might  enrich 
himself  by  itis  ransom.  But  after  its  smrender,  the  Natob 
cyeco^^red  that  the  promise  had  been  made  only  to  cozen 
him^  and  he  sent  his  son  with  a  foree  of  lOyOOO  mva  to  drive 
out  the  French.  They  advanced  with  confidence  to  attack 
Hie  handful  of  Europeans,  not  exceeding  a  thousand,  whom 
Labourdonnfi»s  had  l^t  to  prote<^  tiie  town.  But  the  field- 
pieees  of  the  French  fired  three  or  four  times  a  minute,  whHe 
the  native  artiDery  thought  they  did  wonders  by  firing  once 
in  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  This  rapid  and  gallmg  fire  staggered 
the  Nabob's  troops,  and  the' resolute  advance  of  the  French 
infanlay  took  all'  conoe^  of  fighting  out  of  tiiem.  The 
yomig>  Nabob,  mounted  on  a  lofty  elephant  which  carried  the 
great  standard*  of  the  Oarnalic,  was  the  first  to  mafee  his 
escape  from  the  field,  and  he  was  followed  by  l^e  whole 
army.  This  dastardly  flight  of  ten  thousand  Indians  before  a 
single  battalion  of  Europeans,  is  a  mmnorable  event  in  the 
history  of  India*  It  (fissolved  at  once  and  for  ever  the  spell 
whidi  had  hitherto  kept  Europeans  in  dread  of  native  armies. 
It  demonstrated  their  inherent  weakness,  however  strong  in 
numbers,  and  it  gave  the  English  that  confidence  in  their  own 
valour  and  strategy  which  contributed  more  than  anything 
^6e  to  the  successive  subversion  of  the  native  thrones. 
The  Nabob  ^^  ^^  departure-  of  Labourdonnais,  Dupleix 

abandons  tbe     made  uo  scruple  to  annul  the  treaty  and  confiscate 
«iM«rtii,W49.    ^  ^^  property,  private  and  public,    found  iiei 
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Madras.  The  governor  and  the  principal  inhabitants  were 
dedared  prisoners  of  war  and  marched  down  to  Pondicherry, 
where,  under  pretence  of  doing  them  hononr,  they  were 
marched  through  the  streets,  amidst  the  jeers  of  fifty  thousand 
spectators.  Dupleix  followed  up  this  act  of  bad  faith  by 
laying  siege  to  Fort  St.  David,  another  settlement  of  the 
Oompany  on  the  Coast,  about  a  hundred  miles  south  of 
Madras,  which  was  at  the  time  defended  only  by  200 
European  troops.  The  English  chief  solicited  the  aid  of  the 
Nabob  of  the  Camatic,  who  was  smarting  under  the  disgrace 
inflicted  on  his  son  at  Madras,  and  readily  advanced  with  a 
large  force.  A  French  detachment  was  unexpectedly  attacked 
by  the  Nabob's  general,  and  seized  with  a  panic,  and  retired 
in  disorder  to  Pondicherry  with  considerable  loss.  Dupleix 
who  had  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  native  character,  now 
set  himself  to  detach  the  Nabob  from  the  English  alliance. 
The  singular  departure  of  the  English  fleet  in  the  preceding 
year,  and  the  arrival  of  four  French  vessels  with  reinforce- 
ments, enabled  him  to  decry  the  one,  and  to  extol  the  resources 
of  the  other.  An  Asiatic  prince  never  considers  himself 
bound  by  any  principle  of  honour,  or  even  consistency ;  his 
own  supposed  advantage  is  the  only  rule  of  his  conduct,  and 
he  changes  sides  without  the  smallest  scruple.  Dupleix  suc- 
ceeded in  persuading  the  Nabob  that  the  English  were  the 
weaker  party,  and  the  Nabob  did  not  hesitate  for  a  moment 
to  abandon  them.  His  son  was  accordingly  sent  to  Pondi- 
cherry to  form  an  alliance  with  Dupleix,  by  whom  he  was 
received  with  the  greatest  ostentation,  and  loaded  with 
presents.  The  French  now  advanced  against  St.  David  a 
second  time  with  a  greater  force,  but  a  large  fleet  was  de- 
scried in  the  o£5ng,  which  proved  to  be  an  English  armament, 
and  the  besiegers  retreated  rapidly  to  Pondicherry. 
Fraitteis  sie  "^^  armament,  which  had  been  despatched  from 

of  pondicbeny,  England  for  the  defence  of  the  Company's  settle- 
"*®  ments,  under  the  command  of  Admiral  Boscawen, 

arrived  oif  Fort  St.  David  on  the  9th  of  August,  and  was 
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immediately  joined  by  the  vessels  of  Admiral  Griffin.  The 
junction  of  the  two  squadrons  formed  the  largest  maritime 
force  which  had  ever  been  seen  in  the  eastern  seas.  It  con- 
sisted of  more  than  thirty  vessels,  none  of  which  were  of  less 
than  500  tons,  and  thirteen  of  them  men  of  war  of  the 
line.  The  English  troops  now  on  the  Coast  comprised  in  all 
8,720  Europeans,  300  topasses,  and  2,000  sepoys,  equal  to  any 
enterprise.  The  Nabob  still  changing  sides  as  the  power  of 
the  English  or  the  French  appeared  to  predominate,  promised 
the  aid  of  a  body  of  his  troops.  Eveiy  bosom  was  beating- 
with  the  hope  that  the  loss  of  Madras  would  be  avenged  by 
the  capture  of  Pondicheny;  but  the  English  were  subjected 
to  a  bitter  disappointment.  The  army  began  its  march  to 
that  settlement  on  the  8th  of  August,  and  the  siege  was 
prosecuted  for  fifty  days,  but,  notwithstanding  the  valour  of 
the  officers  and  men,  it  was  at  length  disgracefully  raised, 
after  more  than  a  thousand  European  lives  had  been  sacrificed. 
Seldom,  if  ever,  has  any  siege  in  India  exhibited  more  egre- 
gious blunders  on  the  part  of  the  oonmianders.  Dupleix 
announced  the  abandonment  of  the  siege  as  a  magnificent 
triumph  of  the  French  arms,  to  ail  the  various  princes  of  India^ 
not  forgetting  even  the  great  Mogul,  and  he  received  from  all 
quarters  the  most  flattering  compliments  on  his  own  ability, 
and  the  valour  of  his  nation.  For  the  time,  the  French  were 
regarded  as  the  greatest  European  power  in  the  Deccan,  and 
the  English,  who  had  not  only  lost  their  own  settlement^ 
but  failed  to  capture  that  of  their  rivals,  sunk  into  contempt. 
Seven  days  after  the  retirement  of  the  English  force,  informa- 
tion was  received  of  the  suspension  of  hostilities  m  Europe, 
which  ended  in  the  peace  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  and  Madras  was 
restored  to  the  East  India  Company. 

Effecta  of  this  '^^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^**^®  ^^^  ^*°  *^°  years'  duration, 
two  yean'  war.  opens  a  new  era  m  the  politics  of  India.  In  1746, 
neither  the  English  nor  the  French  were  viewed  by  the  native 
rulers  in  any  other  light  than  as  inoffensive  traders.  By  the 
end  of  1748,  they  had  come  out  as  great  military  powers 
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whose  alUftiioe  or  «o||)oaitioKi  was  an  object  of  ftnportaiioetto 
tbe  piinoes  of  the  Conakry.  It  xoigkt  have  been  expected 
that  on.  theTetum  of  peaoe  both partiea  would  lay  aside  tiieir 
amsDor,  and  Totmrn  to  the  cocmting-^hooae.  But  as  ^tiie 
^quent  blstorian  of  these  {transaetions,  who  waa  at  the  time 
at  Madras,  observes,  ^^  The  war  had  brought  to  Pondicheixy 
and  Fort  St.  Paivdd,  a  numbeor  of  troops  greatlj^  aiqwrior  to 
any  wluch  dither  of  the  two  nations  had  assembled  in  India, 
and  «8  if  it  was  impossible  that  a  military  force  which  feels 
Hself  i»kpable  of  onterpiEiaeB  ahonld  selrain  iiom  attemptin|^ 
them,  the  two  settlements,  no  longer  anthonsed  to  fight  with 
each  other,  took  the  resolution  of  employing  their  arms  in  the 
cooitests  of  the  priiioesof  the  country ;  ^English  with  great 
huysoretioii,  the  French  with  the  utmost  ambition." 
Expedfttonto  '^^^  English  were  the  first  to  take  the  field. 
Dwi-ootto,  iM».TJij;e  httle  principality  of  Tanjore,  seventy  miles 
long  and  sixty  in  breadth,  wilih  the  history  of  whidi  the 
leader  is- already  acquainted,  was  at  this  time  governed  by 
Fretap  Sing,  the  fifth  in  succession  from  the  Mahiratta  chief- 
tatn  who  had  oonqu^ed  it.  His  brother,  Sahoojee,  who 
had  been  deposed  for  his  imbecflity ,  applied  to  the  govenor 
of  Madras  to  Teseat  him  on  ike  throne,  engagmg  to  defisy 
aU  the  ex^ieoaes  of  the  expedition  and  to  cede  the  town  and 
district  oi  Devi-cotta,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Colevoon.  The 
English  had  no  right  to  interfere  in  this  foreign  quarrel,  'but 
the  troops  were  uaen^loyed,  and  the  opportcmity  wae  very 
tempting.  Tnis  fovms,  perhaps,  the  only  instance  during  a 
centvry  of  warfare  of  an  expedition  undertaken  by  them 
without  any  ^^ea  lef  necessity.  The  force  which  mm  «ent  to 
coufisetr  T^mjcare  >confiifl(Bd  of  480  Enr(^)eansand  l,000«epoy8, 
with  eight  field  pieces  and  mortars,  under  the  command  of 
Major  Stringer  La?vneoce,  the  first  of.  that  long  train  of  heroes 
who  have  rendered  tke  BEritish  name  ilhistrious  on  the  plains 
of  Brndostan.  Dhe  ooDfmencement  of  the  «ege  was  inatt- 
c9»ei<nis.  The  typfaooft' winch  ushered  in  Ihe  moosoon,  mmk 
soon  of  the  largest  of  the  «hip8,  a«d  inflicted  such  destruetkm 
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cm  the  airmy  as  to  oblige  the  Major  to  letne  to  Porto  Noro  to 
rsfit  It  would  be  tedious  to  foiW  the  varied  events  of  the 
siege,  which  was  our  first  and  most  dnxDsy  attempt  to  take 
an  Indian  fort,  and  v^ch  derives  its  chief  interest  from  the 
dnmmstance  that  it  afforded  the  Aist  opportunity  for  develop- 
ing the  genius  of  Clive.  ^e  fort  was  captured  after  two 
unsuooessf ul  attacks ;  but  it  had  now  beoome  manifest  to  the 
Madras  Presidency  that  the  came  of  our  protegee  was  un* 
popular  and  hopeless.  The  raja  of  Tanjore,  menaced  by  Ohunda 
Sahib,  offered  to  defray  all  the  expenses  incurred  by  the  Com- 
pany in  war,  to  cede  Deri-cotta  with  the  district  around  it,  and 
to  grant  a  pension  of  50,000  rupees  a  year  to  his  disinherited 
brother.  These  terms  were  accepted,  and  the  troops  returned 
to  Madras. 

Da,icix?t  amtt-  Whfle  the  English  army  was  th<»  wasting  its 
tiooidMigiii.  Btrength  on  the  waBs  of  Devi-cotta,  Dupleix  was 
playing  a  higher  game.  He  had  seen  a  thousand  European 
troops  disperse  an  army  of  ten  thousand  native  soldiers  like  a 
flook  of  sheep,  and  he  had  received  the  congratulations  of  the 
BiBtive  princes  on  the  success  of  his  arms.  He  had  at  his 
(Msposal  an  army  capable  of  any  ^iterprise,  and,  in  Bossy,  a 
general  fit  to  command  it.  He  deteniuned,  therefore,  to  take 
advantage  of  the  confusion  of  the  times,  and  the  prestige  he 
bad  acquired,  to  set  up  a  French  empire  in  the  Deocan. 
Ghonda  Sahib  was  considered  by  the  natives  of  the  Gamatic, 
the  ablest  soldier  in  the  oountiy,  and  the  only  man  who  could 
deliver  them  from  the  yidke*  of  the  hated  Anwar-ood-deen,  and 
Dupleix  at  once  perceived  how  greatly  his  ambitious  projects 
would  be  forwarded  if  Ghunda  Sahib  were  placed  onthetlurotte 
6f  the  Gamatic  by  his  mstmmentality.  He  accordingly 
opened  a  correspondence  with  that  prince,  who  had  becai  a 
prisoner  lor  eight  yeais  at  Satara,  through  the  medium  of  his 
wife  who  was  residing  at  PondKherry  under  the  pn>tecti<m 
of  the  Fi«nch  government.  After  much  negotiation  Dupleix 
succeeded  inobtaining  Ihe  liberaticm  of  Ghunda  Sahib  by  the 
payment  of  weren  lacs  of  rupees,  and  he  appeared  on  the 
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confines  of  the  Camatic  with  6,000  troops  whom  he  had  en- 
listed,  when  the  death  of  the  old  Nizam,  at  Hyderabad,  gave 
new  turn  to  public  affairs. 

Death  of  tbe  Towards  the  end  of  1748  Nizam-ool-moolk,  the 

Nixam,  1748.  goobadar  of  the  Deccan,  the  great  f  oimder  of  the 
kingdom  of  Hyderabad,  closed  his  long  and  eventful  career  at 
the  age  of  a  hundred  and  four.  His  eldest  son,  6hazee-ood* 
deen,  was  at  the  time  high  in  office  at  Delhi.  His  second  son, 
Nazir  Jung,  who  was  with  his  father  at  the  period  of  his  de- 
cease and  in  command  of  the  army,  immediately  seized  the 
public  treasure  and  the  supreme  authority,  giving  out  that 
his  elder  brother  had  resigned  the  office  of  soobadar  to  him. 
But  there  was  a  grandson  of  the  old  Nizam  whom  he  had 
cherished  with  great  afEection,  and  who  now  aspired  to  this 
honour.  He  affirmed  that  it  had  been  conferred  on  him  by  the 
emperor  himself,  with  the  title  of  Mozuffer  Jung,  and  he  as* 
sembled  an  army  of  25,000  men  with  which  he  hovered  on 
the  west  of  Golconda,  watching  the  opportunity  of  action* 
Chunda  Sahib,  hearing  of  the  position  and  designs  of  the 
young  prince,  immediately  offered  him  the  service  of  his  sword. 
He  was  received  m  the  camp  with  open  arms,  and  his  troops 
were  at  once  taken  into  the  pay  of  Mozuffer,  who  was  per- 
suaded to  appoint  him  Nabob  of  the  Camatic,  and  to  march^  in 
the  first  instance,  to  the  conquest  of  that  province,  on  the 
ground  that  its  resources  would  be  invaluable  in  the  struggle 
with  Nazir  Jung.  A  communication  was  at  the  same  time 
made  to  Dupleix,  inviting  him  to  jom  the  confederacy,  and 
offering  him  great  advantages  for  the  French  Company.  The 
proposal,  if  it  did  not  originate  with  Dupleix,  was  most  accep* 
table  to  him,  and  a  contingent  of  400  Europeans  and  2,000 
sepoys  was  immediately  sent  to  join  the  confederates.  Their 
united  force,  swelled  in  its  progress  to  40,000  men,  entered 
the  Carnatic  and  began  to  levy  contributions.  The  Nabob, 
Anwar-ood-deen,  advanced  to  repel  the  invasion  with  a  force 
of  only  half  that  number,  and  a  battle  was  fought  in  July,  1749, 
at  Amboor,  fifty  miles  from  Arcot,  which  decided  the  fate  of 
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the  Camatic.  The  army  of  the  Nabob  was  completely  routed, 
chiefly  through  the  valour  of  Bussy's  troops ;  the  Nabob  hun- 
self  was  shot  dead  in  the  action,  and  his  son,  Mahomed  Ali, 
fled  to  Trichinopoly,  where  the  family  and  the  treasures  of 
the  deceased  Nabob  had  been  deposited. 
The  En  iish  aid  Mozuffcr  Jung  m^rched  the  next  day  to  Arcot, 
Mahomed  Aii«  and  assumcd  the  state  and  dignity  of  soobadar 
*^^*  of  the  Deccan,  conferring  the  government  of  the 

Camatic  on  Chunda  Sahib.      From  thence  they  proceeded 
together  to  Pondicherry,  where  Dupleix  received  them  with 
all  the  oriental  ceremonies  due  to  the  rank  they  had  assumed, 
and  was  rewarded   by  the    grant  of  eighty-one  villages. 
Mahomed  Ali,  on  his  arrival  at  Trichinopoly,  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  it  could  not  be  successfully  defended  against 
the  victorious  army  of  Chunda  Sahib,  backed  by  his  French 
allies,  although  it  was  one  of  the  strongest  and  most  import- 
ant fortresses  in  the  south.  He  sent,  therefore,  to  implore  the 
assistance  of  the  English  governor  of  Madras,  who  was, 
however,  without  any  instructions  for  such  an  emergency. 
The  Madras  Council  had    bitterly  repented  of  their  wfld 
expedition  to  Devi-cotta,  and  were  anxious  not  to  involve 
their  masters  again  in  the  risk  of  alliances  and  disputes  with 
the  native  powers.    At  the  same  time,  they  could  not  shut 
their  eyes  to  the  danger  arising  from  the  ambitious  schemes 
of  Dupleix,   and  the  ascendancy  he  was  acquiring  in  the 
Camatic.    But  they  were  incapable  of  that  resolution  which 
the  crisis  demanded,  and  they  aided  Mahomed  Ali  only  with 
the  contemptible    force  of  120  men,  while  by  an  act  of 
incredible  fatuity  they  sent  back  the  fleet  with  the  greater 
part  of  the  land  forces  to  England.    Dupleix  urged  Chunda 
Sahib   to   lose  no  time  in  marching  against  Trichinopoly, 
where  the  adherents  of  the  deceased  Nabob  were  maturing 
their  plans,  and  he  placed  800  French  troops  at  his  disposal 
But  Chunda  Sahib  had  an  old  quarrel  to  settle  with  the  raja 
of  Tanjore,  and  was  resolved  to  exact  a  heavy  contribution 
from  him.    He  immediately  marched  against  that  town,  and, 

B 
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after  two  months  had  been  wasted  in  the  siege,  the  raja 
^igaged  to  pay  down  seventy  lacs  of  nipees  to  the  aUka,  and' 
to  cede  more  than  eighty  villages  to  the  fVeach,  around  th^r 
settlement  at  Carical.  With  the  view  of  gaining  time,  he 
doled  out  the  money  in  driblets,  but  before  the  first  instalment 
had  been  coimted  down,  Dupleix  informed  the  allies  that  Nazir 
Jung  was  approaching  the  Camatic  with  an  overwhelmmg 
force ;  upon  which  they  broke  up  their  encampment  in  dismay^ 
and  retired  to  the  vicinity  of  Pondicherry, 

The  army  with  which  Nazir  Jung  entered  the 
Mo^in- Jimg  Oamatic  to  drive  out  the  two  adventurers  did  not 
aadChwida      faU  gj^ort  of  300,000  men,  one-half  of  whom  con*. 

Sabib,  1749. 

sisted  of  cavalry,  and  a  tenth  of  mercenary 
Mahrattasy  with  800  guns  and  1,300  elephants.  He  sum<- 
moned  to  his  standard  aU  the  tributaries  of  Hyderabad,  and^ 
among  o&eifij  the  Patan  nabobs  of  Ouddapah,  Kumool,  and 
Savanore.  Their  ancestors  had  held  those  districts  under  the 
crowns  of  Beejapore  and  of  Golconda,  and  they  th^^nselves 
were  at  the  head  of  the  Patans,  who  were  constantly 
sireaming  down  from  Afganistan  to  seek  employment  and 
{Sunder  in  India.  The  encampment  of  Nazir  Jung  was  eeto^^ 
blished  at  Yaldore,  about  fifteen  miles  from  Pondicherry,  and 
the  Gk>vemor  of  Madras  sent  an  Enghah  force  of  600 
EuEopeans  to  join  it  under  Major  Lawrence.  Dupleix,  on  his 
part,  augmented  the  French  contingent  with  Mozuffer  Jung 
and  Chunda  Sahib  to  2,000  European  bayonets.  But  on  the 
eve  of  the  day  fixed  for  battle,  thirteen  French  offioers,  who 
were  dissatisfied  with  their  share  of  the  treasure  obtained 
from  the  raja  of  Tanjore,  basely  deserted  their  colours  and 
returned  to  Pondicherry.  The  soldiers  were  panic  stmdk;, 
and  followed  their  example.  Chunda  Sahib  fought  his  way 
back  gallantly  to  the  French  settlement,  but  MozulEer  Jwo^ 
surrendered  himself  to  his  uncle,  who  took  an  oath  to  protect 
him,  and  then  placed  him  in  captivity. 
napMx:^  ikfiftiL     The  ambitious  schemes  of  Duplaia:  W€fe  inter'- 
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moTements,  Hipted  by  thiB  reverse,  but  he  showed  himself  as 
174a.  great  an  adept  in  oriental  intrigue  as  if  he  had 

been*  bred  a  Mahomedan  courtier.  He  immediately  opened  a 
negotiaticm  with  Nazir  Jung,  and  was  allowed  to  send  an 
emroy  to  his  camp,  who  had  thus  an  opportunity  of  ascertain- 
ing  ibe  precise  position  of  affairs.  Though  the  mission  of  his 
emissary  was  not  successful,  he  discovered  that  the  three 
Pataa  nabobs  mentioned  above  were  dissatisfied  with  the 
pioceedings  of  the  Nizam,  and  ready  to  revolt.  Dupleir 
established  a  correspondence  Avith  them,  and,  with  the  view 
of  secuimg  their  confidence  and  intimidating  the  Nizam,  sent 
an  expedition  to  Masulipatam,  and  captured  the  6nt; 
attacked  the  camp  of  Mahomed  Ali,  and,  after  a  prodigons 
demghter,  constrained  him  to  fly  with  only  one  or  two 
attendants,  and  then  seized  on  Ginjee,  the  stronghold  of  uie 
soutib,  the  siege  of  which  had  detarned  ZuMkar  EJian  nine 
years;  These  daring  exploits  at  length  roused  Nazir  Jung 
from  the  voluptuous  sloth  in  which  he  was  buried  at  Arcot, 
and  induced  him  to  send  two  of  his  officers  to  renew  the 
negotiations  with  Dupleix.  But  Dupleix,  seeing  the  game  in 
his  own  hands,  rose  in  his  demands,  and  required  the 
liberation  of  Mozuffer  Jung  and  the  restoration  of  his  efltatoa^ 
together  with  the  acknowledgment  of  Chunda  Sahib  as  Nabob 
of  the  Camatic,  and  the  cession  of  Masulipatam  and  its 
dependencies  to  the  French. 

Nazir  Jung,  indignant  at  these  audacious  pro- 
tuted  and  posftls,  instantly  ordered  his  army  to  march  against 
idiifid,  i7«.  ^j^^  Firench.  Though  it  had  been  reduced  in  num- 
ber by  the  dismissal  of  many  detachments,  fifteen  days  were 
occupied  in  marching  a  distance  of  only  tMrty  miles.  Scarcity 
and  disease  began  to  thin  its  ranks,  and  the  Nabob,  weary  of 
a  war  in  which  he  had  wasted  a  twelvemonth  to  no  purpose, 
conceded  all  the  demands  of  Dupleix,  and  they  were  embodied 
in  a  treaty.  But  JDuj^eix  had  been  for  seven  months  in 
correspondence  with  the  discontented  nabobs^  and  on  the 
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maturity  of  the  scheme,  had  ordered  his  commandant  at 
Ginjee  to  proceed  against  the  camp  of  Nazir  Jmig,  as  soon  as 
he  received  a  requisition  from  them.  Their  summons  unfor- 
tunately reached  him  before  the  ratification  of  the  treaty,  in 
total  ignorance  of  which,  he  marched  on  the  4th  of  December, 

1749,  towards  the  Nizam's  camp,  with  800  Europeans  and 
3,000  sepoys.  After  a  long  and  fatiguing  march  of  sixteen 
miles,  he  came  in  sight  of  it  as  it  stretched  over  an  area  of 
eighteen  miles,  and  immediately  commenced  the  attack.  His 
small  force  was  repeatedly  charged  by  different  divisions  of 
the  enemy,  but  his  field-pieces  shattered  their  ranks,  and  by 
mid-day  half  then:  army  was  in  flight.  Nazir  Jung  could  not 
credit  the  report,  that  the  French  with  whom  he  had  just 
concluded  a  treaty  were  engaged  in  attacking  his  troops; 
bllt  when  he  was  assured  of  the  fact,  he  rode  up  with  indig- 
nant haste  to  the  three  nabobs,  who  were  marching  to  join 
the  French,  and  singling  out  the  Nabob  of  Cuddapah,  re- 
proached him  with  his  cowardice  and  treachery.  The  Nabob 
lodged  two  balls  in  the  heart  of  his  unfortunate  master,  and 
having  caused  his  head  to  be  struck  off,  hastened  to  present 
it  to  Mozuffer  Jung. 

Moiuflter  Jun  Mozuffcr  Jung  was  immediately  released  from 
becomes  Nizam,  Confinement,  and  saluted  Soobadar  of  the  Deccan. 

1750.  "Never,"  remarks  the  great  historian  of  this 
period,  "  since  the  days  of  Cortez  and  Pizarro,  did  so  small  a 
force  decide  the  fate  of  so  large  a  sovereignty."  The  new 
Nizam  proceeded  to  Pondicherry,  and  was  welcomed  with  a 
grand  display  of  eastern  pomp.  The  day  following  his  arrival 
he  was  installed  as  Soobadar,  and  Bupleix,  arrayed  in  the 
gorgeous  robes  of  a  Mahomedan  omra,  appeared  as  the  chief 
actor  in  the  pageant.  Chunda  Sahib  was  declared  Nabob  of 
the  Camatic,  and  Dupleix  was  nominated  governor  on  the 
part  of  the  Mogul,  of  all  the  country  lying  south  of  the 
Kistna.  Thus  had  this  darmg  poUtician,  in  the  brief  space  of 
twenty  months,  outrun  even  his  own  large  scheme  of  ambition. 
He  had  not  only  created  a  Nabob  of  the  Camatic,  but  even  a 
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Viceroy  of  the  Deccan,  and  had  obtamed  the  supreme  control 
of  a  kingdom  larger  than  Prance. 

Death  of  Moznf.  ^^*  Mozuffer  Jung  was  not  to  enjoy  this  dig- 
fer  Jung,  1751.  nity  long.  After  having  made  a  profuse  distribu- 
tion of  the  treasures  of  Nazir  Jung,  amounting  to  two  crores 
of  rupees  among  his  partisans,  he  left  Pondicherry  on  his 
return  to  Hyderabad  on  the  4th  of  January,  1751,  accom- 
panied by  a  French  force  of  300  Europeans  and  2,000  sepoys, 
imder  the  command  of  Bussy.  He  had  not  proceeded  more 
than  sixty  leagues,  when  the  three  Patau  nabobs,  who  were 
dissatisfied  with  the  rewards  they  had  received  on  the  occasion 
of  his  elevation,  broke  into  open  rebellion.  Bussy's  force 
was  immediately  called  forth,  and  his  artillery  swept 
down  their  battalions;  the  treacherous  Nabob  of  Savanore 
was  hacked  to  pieces,  and  the  revolt  was  quenched  in  the 
blood  of  those  who  had  excited  it.  But  the  irritated  Nizam, 
rejecting  the  sound  advice  of  Bussy,  insisted  on  the  pursuit 
of  the  fugitives,  and  was  struck  dead  by  the  javelin  of 
the  nabob  of  Kumool,  who  was  in  his  turn  slam  in  the  conflict. 
The  whole  camp  was  thrown  into  the  greatest  confusion  by 
this  unexpected  event,  but  Bussy  never  lost  his  presence  of 
mind.  He  assembled  the  bewildered  generals  and  ministers, 
and,  such  was  the  influence  he  had  acquired,  that  he  induced 
them  to  confer  the  vacant  dignity  on  Salabut  Jung,  the  third 
son  of  the  old  Nizam,  who  was  then  a  prisoner  in  the  camp. 
Tranquillity  was  immediately  restored,  and  the  army  resumed 
its  progress.  Leaving  it  now  to  pursue  its  march  to  the 
north,  we  turn  to  the  movements  of  Chunda  Sahib. 

Chunda  Sahib  proceeded  from  Pondicherry  with 
S^i^i76i.  ^'^^^  ^^  ^®  ^^^  troops  and  800  French  auxiliaries 
to  Arcot,  in  February,  1751,  to  receive  homage  as 
Nabob  of  the  Camatic,  and  then  advanced  to  the  siege  of 
Trichinopoly.  Mr.  Saunders,  now  Governor  of  Madras,  felt 
that  a  great  error  had  been  committed  in  permitting  Dupleix 
to  obtain  such  a  footing  in  the  south,  and  he  resolved  to 
counteract  his  schemes  by  a  more  decisive  support  of  the 
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I  Maliomed  Ali.  A  large  detaclumeiit  wm  acoordin^ 
sent  to  the  relief  of  the  small  Eaglish  garrieKMi  cooped  up  in 
the  fort  of  Tnchinopolyy  but  the  troops  of  our  ally  scarcely 
exceeded  a  tenth  of  those  assambled  under  the  banner  of 
Ghonda  Sahib.  Cs^tain  Olive,  who  accompanied  the  reinloioe- 
ment,  returned  to  Madras  and  urged  on  the  Governor  the  im- 
portance of  creatmg  a  diversion^and  suggested  an  expedititni 
to  Arcot,  the  capital  of  the  Oamatic.  Olive,  the  foond^  of 
oo^erofCB  ^®  British  empire  in  India,  had  gone  out  to 
Madras  in  the  civil  service  of  the  East  India  Oom- 
pany  in  1744,  and  was  present  at  the  surrender  of  that  town 
to  Labourdonnais,  two  years  after.  Fdlowing  the  bent  oi 
his  genius,  he  exchanged  the  pen  for  the  sword,  and  obtaiaed 
an  ensign's  commission.  He  distinguished  himself  in  the 
operations  before  Devi-cotta,  where  he  attracted  the  ad- 
miration of  Major  Lawrence.  He  was  also  at  the  abortive 
and  disastrous  siege  of  Pondicherry  under  admiral  Boscawen. 
Mr.  Saunders  adopted  his  advice,  and  confided  the  Arcot  ex- 
pedilion  to  his  charge,  though  he  was  oikly  twenty-six  years 
of  SLge  at  the  time.  The  only  force  that  could  be  spared  from 
Madras  consisted  of  200  Europeans,  and  800  sepoys,  and  eigiit 
fidd  pieces.  Of  the  eight  o£Scers  who  accon^)anied  it  one- 
Ihalf  were  civilians,  attracted  to  the  expedition  by  the  examj^ 
of  CKve,  and  six  of  them  had  never  been  in  action.  But  Olive 
had  seen  from  the  ramparts  of  Madras  a  mere  handful  of 
Europeans  defeat  and  disperse  ten  thousand  native  soldiers; 
and  he  had  confidence  in  his  own  powers.  During  the  maroh 
of  the  troops  they  were  overtaken  by  a  violent  storm  of  thun- 
der, lightning,  and  rain ;  but  they  continued  their  progress 
with  the  utmost  coolness,  and  this  circumstance  impressed  the 
superstitious  garrison  with  so  exalted  an  idea  of  their  prowess, 
that  they  were  allowed  to  enter  the  fort  without  opposition. 
The  expedition  produced  the  desired  effect;  Ohunda  Sahib 
was  obliged  to  detach  a  large  force  to  Arcot,  and  the  pres- 
attre  on  the  English  gariison  at  Trichinopoly  was  aile- 
TiBted. 
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'The  lent  of  Avoat  waS'QKire  dism'a  mfle  in«  dr- 
bySf^^TOi.    cnmference,  with  a  low  and  Kghtly^baMt  paraipet  j 

seveial  of  ^e  towers  were  decayed,  and  the  ditdh, 
where  not  fordable,  was  dry  and  chbkad  up.  From  the  day 
of  its  occupation,  dive  had  been  incessantly  employed  in  re- 
pairing the  defences,  but  the  place  seemed  little  capable  of 
standing  ^  siege.  Of  his  eight  officers,  one  had  been  killed  and 
two  wounded  in  successive  encounters  with  ihe  enemy,  and 
a  fourth  had  returned  to  Madras.  The  troops  fit  for  duty 
had  been  reduced  by  casualties  and  disease  to  120  Europeans 
juid  200  sepoys,  and  it  was  with  this  small  body  tiiat  Olive 
sustained,  for  seven  weeks,  the  incessant  assaults  of  10,000 
native  troops  and  150  Europeans.  On  t^e  last  day  of  the 
siege  the  enemy  endeavoured  to  storm  the  fort,  but,-  during 
a  conflict  which  lasted  more  than  eighteen  hours,  they  were 
lepulsed  on  every  point,  and  the  next  morning  were  seen  to 
break  up  their  encampment  and  retire.  '^  Thus  ended  this 
HiemoBable  siege,"  as  Orme  remarks,  '^  maintained  fifty  days, 
uader  every  disadvantage  of  situation  and  force,  by  s,  handful 
of  men,  in  theil-  first  campaign,  with  a  spirit  worthy  of  the 
most  veteran  troops,  and  conducted  by  the  young  commander 
with  indefatigable  activity,  unshaken  confidence,  and  un- 
daunted courage ;  and  notwithstanding  he  had  at  tMs  tune 
neither  read  books  or  conversed  with  men  capable  of  giving 
him  much  instruction  in  the  military  art,  all  the  resources 
which  he  employed  in  the  defence  of  Arcot  were  such  as  were 
dictated  by  the  best  masters  in  the  art  of  war."  His  chcu:ac- 
ter  was  cc»npletely  defined  in  a  single  expression  of  the  great 
minister  of  England,  William  Pitt,  whai  he  styled  him  the 
**  heaven-bom  general." 

Chunda  Sahib  still  continued  to  beleaguer  Tri- 
Fre^'xT?^     chinopoly  with  a  large  force,  and  Mahomed  All 

was  induced,  by  his  terror,  to  invito  the  aid  of  the 
regent  of  Mysore  and  Morari  Rao,  the  Mahratta  chief  of 
Oooty,  asw^JM  the  g^ieral  of  the  Tanjore  troops.  Glive, 
on  hk  return  from  Arcot,  proceeded  to  Triohmopoly,  and  was 
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employed  in  various  enterprises  of  a  minor  character,  which, 
however,  served  to  mature  his  military  talents.  The  cam- 
paign was  hrought  to  an  early  and  successful  issue  by  Major 
Lawrence,  who,  in  June,  1752,  compelled  the  French  comman- 
der Law,  to  surrender  at  discretion,  with  all  his  troops,  stores, 
and  artillery.  Chunda  Sahib,  deserted  by  his  own  officers, 
yielded  himself  up  to  the  Tanjorine  general,  who  appeared  to 
be  the  least  inveterate  of  his  enemies.  The  general  took  the 
most  solemn  oath  to  conduct  him  in  safety  to  a  French  settle- 
ment, but  inmiediately  after  caused  him  to  be  assassinated,  at 
the  instigation  of  Mahomed  Ah,  who,  after  feasting  his  eyes 
with  the  sight  of  his  murdered  rival,  bound  his  head  to  the 
neck  of  a  camel,  and  paraded  it  five  time^  round  the  walls  of 
the  city. 
^     ,      ,_       The  war  with  Ghunda  Sahib  had  no  sooner 

Difloontentofthe  ,  i-r-,,.  t^ 

Mysora  Begent,  tcrmmated,  than  the  English  found  themselves 
"*^  involved  in  hostihties  with  the  aUies  who  had 

co-operated  with  them  in  the  cause  of  Mahomed  AH;  so 
utterly  impossible  did  they  find  it  to  shake  off  their  connection 
with  country  poUtics,  when  once  entangled  in  them.  The 
Mysore  regent  came  forward  and  claimed  possession  of  Tri- 
chinopoly  and  its  dependencies,  and  the  Nabob  was  constrained 
to  confess  that  he  had  secretly  contracted  to  transfer  the  city, 
and  the  territory  south  of  it,  to  the  Mysore  prince,  as  the 
price  of  his  alliance.  It  is  easy  to  conceive  the  disgust  of 
Major  Lawrence  on  finding  that  the  fortress  which  his  own 
government  had  drained  their  treasury  to  secure  for  the  Nabob, 
was  now  to  be  made  over  to  a  native  chief  who  had  rendered 
no  assistance,  and  whose  fidelity  was  exceedingly  doubtf  oL 
He  retired  in  disgust  to  Madras  taking  care,  however,  to 
leave  Captain  Dalton,  with  200  Europeans  and  1,600  sepoys, 
to  guard  the  citadel  against  the  artifices  of  the  regent.  Mean- 
while Dupleix,  having  received  large  reinforcements  from 
Europe,  proclaimed  the  son  of  Chunda  Sahib  nabob  of  the 
BatueofBaiioor,  Camatic,  and  sent  a  powerful  force  to  renew  the 
Aug..  1702.       gj^g^  ^£  Trichinopoly.    But  Major  Lawrence  over- 
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took  the  French  at  Bahoor,  inflicted  a  signal  defeat  on  them, 
and  a  second  time  captured  their  guns  and  ammunition. 

The  Mysore  regent,  seeing  it  vain  to  expect  the 
and  i^n^  acquisition  of  Trichinopoly,  or  any  portion  of  the 
join  the  French,  g^jjn  of  eighty  lacs  of  rupecs,  which  he  demanded 
in  lieu  of  it,  transfeired  his  alliance,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  Morari  Rao,  to  the  French.  The  town  was  regu- 
larly besieged  by  the  confederates,  who  experienced  many 
vicissitudes  during  the  two  years  the  investment  lasted. 
These  various  actions  it  is  not  necessary  to  detail,  and  it 
may  be  sufScient  to  state  that  the  French  were  three  times 
worsted  by  the  superior  strategy  of  Lawrence,  and  that,  on 
one  occasion,  the  English  sustained  a  memorable  reverse.  At 
length  Morari  Rao,  on  the  receipt  of  three  lacs  of  rupees  from 
Mahomed  Ali,  consented  to  withdraw  his  force,  and  not  to 
appear  again  in  the  field  against  the  English,  the  Nabob,  or 
the  raja  of  Mysore.  Before  his  depaiiure,  however,  he  con- 
trived to  extort  a  further  sum  from  the  Mysore  regent,  under 
the  threat  of  attacking  him.  He  was  the  ablest  and  the 
boldest  native  general  of  his  time,  and  his  little  army,  com- 
posed of  Mahrattas,  Mahomedans,  and  Rajpoots,  was  the 
most  compact  and  formidable  body  of  native  troops  in  the 
south.  They  had  stood  the  assault  of  European  troops,  and, 
what  was  of  more  importance,  the  fire  of  field-pieces,  which 
were  now,  for  the  first  time,  introduced  into  Indian  warfare, 
and  they  had  unshaken  confidence  in  each  other,  and  in  their 
chief. 

The  French  and  English  had  now  been  engaged 
the  irar,  i7m!  ^^  mutual  hostilities  for  nearly  five  years,*  madly 
exhausting  their  resources  in  the  cause  of  native 
princes.  The  Court  of  Directors  were  anxious  to  put  an  end 
to  this  anomalous  and  wasting  warfare,  and,  in  1758,  made  an 
earnest  appeal  to  the  ministers  of  the  crown  for  aid,  either  to 
prosecute,  or  to  terminate  it.  The  ministry  ordered  a  squadron 
and  a  military  force  to  India,  and  then  remonstrated  with  the 
French  government  on  the  proceedings  of  their  functionaries 
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in  tiie  Swst.  AnxioaB  ito  arold  a  ^ar  betweea  thue  tvso  c(Hqh 
tries,  the  'Erench  cabinet  .despatched  M.  Oddeheu,  Daeof 
the  directors  of  their  East  India  Comfnny,  to  India,  with 
ordeis  to  supersede  Supleix,  to  assume  the  control  of  then: 
a&iss,  and  bring  these  hostilities  to  an  immediate  close.  He 
landed  at  Pondicheny,  on  the  2nd  of  August,  1754,  and  all 
the  schemes  of  ambition  in  which  Dupleix  had  been  so  long 
engaged,  were  at  once  quenched.  He  immediately  laid  down 
his  oflSce ;  but  his  vanity  was  soothed  by  bemg  allowed  to 
retain  the  emblems  of  his  ^^  Moorish  dignity — ^his  flags,  and 
ensigns,  and  instruments  of  music,  and  the  dress  of  his  nabob- 
ship,  in  which  he  went,  in  great  pomp,  to  dine  with  M. 
Godeheu  on  the  feast  of  St.  Louis." 

Treaty  betwee  "^^^  negotiators,  M.  Godcheu  and  Mr.  Saunders, 
the  English  and  agreed  upou  a  suspension  of  arms  at  their  first 
French,  1764.  j^qq^^^  ^  Conditional  treaty  was  soon  after 
signed,  the  salient  .points  of  which  were,  that  both  parties 
should,  for  ever,  '^  renounce  :all  Moorish  government  and  dig- 
nity," and  never  interfere  in  the  differences  of  the  native 
princes;  that  the  possessions  held  by  both  nations  should 
eventually  be  of  equal  value,  but  that  they  should  retain  dl 
their  acquisitions  till  a  final  treaty  was  concluded  in  Europe. 
Mahomed  Ali  was,  Hkewise,  to  be  confirmed  as  Nabob  of  the 
Oamatic.  The  balance  of  advanti^e  was  on  the  side  of  the 
French.  Independently  of  the  Northern  Sbrcars,  held  by 
BuBsy,  they  remained  in  possession  of  a  territory  yielding 
eighteen  lacs  of  rupees  a  year,  while  that  occupied  by  the 
EngHsh  was  not  of  more  value  than  ten  lacs ;  but,  the  East 
India  Company  was  lid  of  the  restless  ambition  of  Dupleix, 
which  outweighedeveiy  other  consideration.  The  treaty  was, 
however,  littie  sespected  by  those  who  made  it.  The  ink 
was  scarcely  dry  before  the  Madras  government  sent  an 
auxiliary  force  with  the  army  of  their  Nabob,  to  subjugate 
the  districts  of  Madura  and  Tinnevelly,  and  the  French  de- 
qoatched  a  body  of  troops  to  subdue  Terriore.  And  as  to  any 
definitive  treaty  in  Europe,  every  prospect  of  it  was  extin- 
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goished  by  the  war,  wbioh  eoon  after  broke  out  between 
England  and  France. 

Dupleix  embarked  for  Eurc^  in  September, 
1754.  He  had  expended  a  Bum  exceeding  thiily 
lacs  of  rapees  in  the  public  service,  partly  from  his  private 
estate,  and  partly  from  funds  raised  on  his  own  bonds.  Gode- 
heu  refused  to  audit  his  accounts,  and  referred  the  adjust- 
ment of  them  to  the  Directors  of  the  French  East  India 
CompaBy,  in  Fans,  who,  to  their  disgrace,  basely  disallowed 
the  giceater  portion  of  the  claim,  under  the  pretence  that  these 
expenses  had  been  incurred  without  their  sanction.  Dupleix 
was  consigned  to  neglect  and  poverty — the  second  instance 
of  national  ingratitude  towards  Indian  servants.  He  merited 
a  different  retom  from  his  own  nation ;  for,  whatever  may 
have  been  the  defects  of  his  character,  the  French  never  had 
an  officer  more  desirous,  or  more  capable,  of  extending  their 
reputation  and  power.  At  a  time  when  Eiuropeans,  without 
exception,  entertained  a  morbid  dread  of  native  armies,  he 
boldly  encountered  them  in  the  field,  and  demonstrated  their 
weakness ;  and,  if  he  had  been  adequately  suj^orted  from 
France,  he  would  probably  have  succeeded  in  the  great 
object  of  his  life — the  establishment  of  a  French  empire  in 
India. 

Death  of  sahoo  Before  WO  foUow  the  career  of  Bussy,  in  the 
i74»-.3iahraito  north,  it  is  neccssary  to  glance  at  the  progress  of 
politics.  Mahratta  affairs.     Sahoo,  the  grandson  of  Sevajee, 

who  had  been  seated  on  the  Mahratta  throne  for  more  than 
fifty  years,  and  had  always  been  imbecile,  now  exhibited  signs 
of  idiocy— dressing  up  a  favourite  dog  in  gold-brocade  and 
jewels,  and  placing  his  own  plumed  turban  on  his  head  in  open 
durbar.  AH  substantial  power  had  long  since  passed  into  the 
hands  of  the  Peshwa ;  but  the  wife  of  Sahoo  was  his  mortal 
foe,  and,  at  this  crisis,  endeavoured  to  weaken  him,  by  per- 
suading her  husband,  now  in  his  dotage,  to  adopt  his  kinsman 
the  raja  of  Kolapore.  But  Tara  Bye,  who  had  taken  no  share 
in  Mahratta  politics  for  more  than  twenty  years,  since  the 
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death  of  her  son,  now  came  forward  and  conveyed  informa- 
tion to  Sahoo,  that  her  daughter-in-law  had  been  delivered  of 
a  posthumous  child,  whose  life  she  had  succeeded  with  great 
difficulty  in  preserving,  and  who  was  now  the  nearest  heir  to 
the  throne.  The  Peshwa,  whether  he  beUeved  the  story  or 
not,  determined  to  support  it,  and  advanced  to  Satara  with  a 
powerful  army.  Every  avenue  to  the  couch  of  the  dying 
monarch  was  strictly  guarded  by  his  wife ;  but  the  Peshwa 
found  the  means  of  access  to  him,  and  induced  him  to  affix 
his  seal  to  a  most  extraordinary  document,  by  which  all  the 
authority  in  the  state  was  transferred  to  the  Peshwa,  on  con- 
dition that  he  should  maintain  the  royal  title  and  dignity  of 
the  house  of  Sevajee,  in  the  person  of  Tara  Bye's  grandson, 
Sahoo  died  two  days  after  the  execution  of  this  document, 
and  the  Peshwa  dexterously  constrained  his  widow  to  ascend 
the  funeral  pile  by  giving  out  that  she  had  announced  her  in- 
tention to  do  so ;  and  from  such  an  announcement  she  could 
not  recede  without  infamy. 

sa  remac  of  BalaJGc  Rao,  the  Peshwa,  immediately  pro- 
the  Peshwa,  claimed  the  adopted  prince  sovereign  of  the  Mah- 
"^*  rattas,  under  the  title  of  Ram  raja.  .The  Mahratta 

feudatories  who  had  been  summoned  to  the  Court,  accom- 
panied the  Peshwa  to  Poona— thenceforward  the  capital  of 
Mahratta  power — to  confirm  and  complete  the  provisions  of 
Sahoo's  testament.  Rughoojee  Bhonslay  received  new  sun- 
nuds  for  levying  chout  in  Bengal  and  Behar ;  the  province 
of  Malwa  was  divided  between  Holkar  and  Sindia,  and  the  old 
cabinet  of  Ministers  was  confirmed  in  office.  These  appoint- 
ments were  made  in  the  name  of  Ram  raja,  but  they  served 
to  strengthen  the  authority  of  the  Peshwa.  The  year  1750 
may,  therefore,  be  considered  the  period  at  which  the  power 
of  the  Mahratta  state  was  definitively  transferred  to  his 
family,  and  the  descendant  of  Sevajee  became  a  puppet  at 
Satara.  But  Tara  Bye,  though  seventy  years  of  age,  was 
mortified  by  this  alienation  of  all  power  from  the  regal 
sceptre,  and  called  to  her  aid  the  troops  of  the  Guickwar, 
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uow  the  substantive  ruler  of  Ouzerat.  At  the  same  time 
she  m'ged  her  grandson  to  strike  for  his  independence,  but  he 
had  no  spirit  for  such  a  task,  and  she  reproached  him  bitterly 
with  his  degeneracy,  and  then  placed  him  in  confinement.  The 
Peshwa,  who  was  then  on  a  distant  expedition,  hastened  to 
Satara,  and,  by  an  act  of  treachery  which  has  sullied  his 
character,  seized  on  the  Guickwar,  but  left  Tara  Bye  unmo- 
lested. He  felt  that  by  consigning  the  legitimate  monarch  to 
a  prison  she  was  in  reality  playing  his  game. 
Progress  of  "^^  return  to  the  progress  of  Bussy.    After  the 

Bussy.  1752.  defeat  of  the  three  Patau  nabobs  and  the  eleva- 
tion of  Salabut  Jung,  he  accompanied  the  army  to  Golconda, 
where  he  and  his  officers  received  the  most  Uberal  donations. 
In  June  the  Nizam  proceeded  with  great  pomp  to  the  city  of 
Aurungabad,  then  considered  second  in  magnitude  and 
importance  only  to  Delhi.  But  Ghazee-ood-deen,  the  elder 
broi?her  of  Salabut  Jung,  who  held  one  of  the  highest  posts 
at  the  court  of  Delhi,  on  hearing  of  the  death  of  Nazir  Jung, 
obtained  a  patent  of  appointment  as  Soobadar  of  the  Deccan, 
and  excited  the  Peshwa  by  the  promise  of  large  jaygeers 
to  come  down  and  attack  Salabut  Jung.  The  Mahrattas 
employed  all  the  arts  of  their  national  warfare  against  Bussy, 
to  whom  the  Nizam  had  confided  the  management  of  the  cam- 
paign, but  the  superiority  of  European  tactics  and  valour 
baffled  all  their  efforts.  The  French  artillery  mowed  down 
their  ranks ;  they  were  routed  in  every  encounter,  and  chased 
back  to  within  thirty  miles  of  their  capital.  The  Peshwa  now 
hastened  to  offer  terms  of  conciliation.  Salabut  Jung's  army 
was,  moreover,  on  the  verge  of  mutiny,  for  want  of  pay  and 
food,  and  he  adopted  the  advice  of  Bussy  and  rid  himself  of 
this  troublesome  foe,  by  a  cession  of  territory  equivalent  to 
that  which  Ghazee-ood-deen  had  promised  him.  Roghoojee 
Bhonslay,  who  had  also  been  incited  to  attack  Salabut  Jung 
and  lay  waste  his  territories,  was  bought  off  with  similar 
concessions.  Meanwhile,  Ghazee-ood-deen  himself  advanced 
to  Aurungabad  with  an  army  of  150,000  men,  and  immediately 
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diBpatcked  an  envoy  to  Dupleix,  offering  him  the  most  bril- 
liant advantages  if  he  would  detach  the  corps  of  Blussy  from 
the  interests  of  his  rival  and  brother.  To  conciliate  Dupleix, 
he  went  so  far  as  to  send  him  a  sheet  of  blimk  paper  with  the 
broad  seal  of  the  Mogul  empire  affixed  to  it,  for  him  to  ffl  up 
with  his  own  terms.  But  Salabut  Jung  cut  short  all  his 
schemes  by  inducing  his  own  mother  to  send  him  a  poisoned 
dish,  which  she  knew  he  would  psarisLke  of,  when  he  found 
that  it  had  been  pr^ared  with  her  awn-  hands. 

btaixM  ^^^  ascendancy  which  ^^issy  had  acquired  at 
the  Northern-  the  court  of  Hyderabad  raised  him  many  enemies, 
^*'**"'"*^  and  even  the  minister,  who  was  under  the 
greatest  oblljgations  to  him,  became  his  determined  foe,  and 
plotted  his  destruction.  In  January,  1753,  Bussy  was  oUiged 
to  visit  the  coast  to  recruit  his  health,  and  the  ministerduring 
his  absence  endeavoured  to  break  up  his  force  by  withholding 
the  payment  of  their  allowances,  and  subjecting  them  to  a 
variety  of  insults.  Bussy  was  obliged  to  return  before  his 
health  was  confirmed,  and  marched  with  a  body  of  4,500  men 
to  Aurungabad,  where  the  court  lay.  The  minister,  dis- 
tracted by  the  appearance  of  this  forcje,  determined  to  seek 
a  reconciliation^  to  which  Bussy,  who  wished  to  avoid 
exfaremities,  was  not  less  inclined.  But  to  avoid  all  future 
occasion  of  discord  regarding  the  pay  of  his  troops,  which 
amounted  to  forty  lacs  of  rupees  a  year,  he  obtained  the 
cession  of  the  four  districts  on  the  coast,  generally  known  as 
the  Northern  Sircars.  By  this  bold  stroke  the  French  acquired 
an  uninterrupted  line  of  coast,  six  hundred  miles  in  extent, 
yielding  a  revenue  of  fifty  lacs  of  rupees  a  year,  which 
rendered  them  absolute  masters  of  a  greater  dominion  than 
had  been  in  the  possession  of  any  European  power  in  India, 
not  excepting  even  the  Portuguese;  The  districts  were 
admirably  adapted  by  the  bounty  of  Providence  and  the  in- 
dustty  of  the  inhabitants  for  a  large  and  lucrative  commerce ; 
i3ley  were  protected  on  one  side  by  a  chain  of  mountains, 
axid  on  the  other  by  the  sea,  and  tliey  a&Grded.&^ery  fa- 
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cilitj  for  the  introduction  of  mnfoicemeixts  and  munitions 
ot  wac  into  the  Deccan. 

ProceedtoiM  of  *^^^  Pcshwa,  having  completed  his  arrange- 
the  MfiiixattM,  monts  in  the  territory  ceded  to  him  by  SaUbut 
i75«5.  JuDg  and  tenninated  his  differences  with  Tara  Bye> 

sent  an  army  to  levy  contributions  in  the  Camatio,  and  the 
expedition  was  considered  the  most  profitable  he  had  ever 
undertaken.  Where  the  villages  and  towns  refused  immediate 
compliance  with  the  demands  of  the  Mahrattafl,  the  local 
officers  were  seized,  and  compelled  by  threats  and  sometimes 
by  torture,  to  make  a  settlement.  Where  no  ready  money 
could  be  obtained,  bills  were  exacted  from  the  bankers  and 
forcibly  cashed  in  other  parts  of  the  country.  When  a 
garrison  presumed  to  offer  resistance  it  was  at  once  put  to  the 
sword.  On  the  cessation  of  the  rains,  Rogoonath  Rao,  his 
fighting  brother-^the  Raghoba  of  British  Indian  history— was 
dispatched  to  plunder  Guzerat..  From  lixence  he  proceeded  to 
the  north  with  a  body  of  Sindia's  and  Holkar's  troopsj.  and 
after  ravaging  the  territories  still  belonging  to  Delhi,  exacted 
heavy  payments  from  the  Rafpoots  and  Jants. 
Attack  on  Bussy,  ou  tds   retum  to  Hyderabad  at  the 

Htvore  and  Sa-  beginning  of  1T55,  foimdSalabut  Jung  about  to 
~**^  "**^'  proceed  to  Mysore,  to  extort  tribute;  The  My«o- 
reans  then  before  Trichinopoly  were  acting  in  alliance  mth 
the  French,  but  Bussy;  as  a  feudatory,  wias  obliged  to 
"attend  the  stirrup'^  of  his  suzerain^  though  much  against 
his  will  The  imbedle  raja  at  Seringa|UKtam.  directed  his 
brother,  the  Regent,  to  hurry  back  with,  hifr  tcoops'  from  the 
Oamatic,  and  he  was  obliged  to  l^retum  witiiQut  receiving  the 
smallest  compensation  for  the  heavy  expense  incucsed  in  the 
support  of  20,000  troops  for  three  years  in  that  hickless 
expedition.  So  completely  had  the  treasury  been  drained  by 
this  continued  requirement  that  when  the  demand  of  the 
Nizam  had  been^  compromised,  through  the  mediation  c^ 
Bussy,  for  fifty^six  lacs  of  rupees,  it  became  necessary  to 
despoH  not  only  the  members  of  ihe  court,  female  as  well  ad 
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male,  of  tbeir  jewels  and  plate,  but  also  the  temples  of  the 
idols.  The  next  year  Salabut  Jung  marched  against  the 
nabob  of  Savanore,  who  had  refused  to  acknowledge  his 
authority.  Morari  Rao  had  equally  resisted  the  authority  of 
the  Peshwa,  and  the  Peshwa  and  the  Nizam  marched  against 
their  refractory  vassals  with  a  combined  army  of  100,000 
men.  It  was  in  the  presence  of  this  force,  the  flower  of.  the 
Deccan  soldiery,  that  Bussy  opened  fire  on  the  fort  of 
Savanore  from  his  splendid  artillery,  in  such  style  as  to 
astound  the  allied  princes,  and  constrain  the  enemy  to 
send  immediate  proposals  for  a  surrender;  and  an  accommoda- 
tion was  soon  after  effected  through  his  good  offices. 

The  superiority  which  Bussy  had  exhibited  in 
against  B118B7,  this  expedition  served  only  to  inflame  the  ani- 
"*^*  mosity  of  the  Nizam's  minister,  and  mcrease  his 

anxiety  to  rid  the  Deccan  of  this  foreign  influence.  It  was 
even  determined,  if  necessary,  to  assassinate  him.  As  soon, 
therefore,  as  peace  was  concluded  with  Savanore,  Bussy  was 
ordered  to  quit  the  territories  of  the  Nizam,  who  was  said  to 
have  no  farther  occasion  for  his  services.  He  received  the 
message  without  any  feeling  of  resentment,  and  immediately 
began  his  march  back  to  Masulipatam,  but  at  the  same  time 
desired  the  government  of  Pondicherry  to  dispatch  every 
soldier  who  could  be  spared  to  that  port  without  any  delay. 
On  the  departure  of  Bussy  the  minister  of  the  Nizam  applied 
to  Madras  for  a  body  of  English  troops  to  aid  in  completing 
the  expulsion  of  the  French  from  the  state.  The  two  nations 
were  then  at  peace,  and  a  convention  had  been  entered  into 
which  bound  the  two  Companies  to  avoid  all  interference  in 
the  quarrels  of  the  native  powers.  But  the  bait  was  too 
tempting  to  be  resisted,  and  the  government  of  Madras  was 
on  the  point  of  sending  a  large  force  to  demoUsh  the  power 
of  Bussy  in  the  Deccan,  when  intelligence  arrived  of  the  sack 
of  Calcutta,  and  another  direction  was  given  to  the  expedi- 
tion. Bussy,  while  yet  two  hundred  miles  from  the  coast, 
found  his  ammunition  running  short  and  his  military  chest 
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exhausted,  and  turned  aside  to  Hyderabad,  where  his  influence 
would  more  readily  procure  supplies  of  every  kind.  On  the 
14th  of  June,  1756,  he  took  up  a  position  at  Charmaul,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  city.  Salabut  Jung,  whom  he  had 
raised  from  a  prison  to  the  throne,  summoned  every  tribn* 
tary  and  dependent  in  the  kingdom  to  his  standutl,  and 
brought  its  whole  strength  down  to  crush  his  benefactor. 
Bussy  defended  himself  with  his  usual  skill  and  gallantry  for 
nearly  two  months,  but  his  position  was  daily  becoming  more 
critic^  when  Law,  marching  up  from  the  coast  with  rein* 
forcements  through  a  wild  and  mountainous  track,  and 
bafi9ing  a  corps  of  25,000  men  sent  to  oppose  him,  succeeded 
in  forming  a  junction  with  his  chief  at  CharmauL  Salabut-. 
Jung,  in  a  fever  of  alarm,  sent  proposals  of  peace,  whicly 
Bussy  was  not  unwilling  to  accept,  and  his  authority  became^ 
more  firmly  established  in  the  Deccan  than  ever. 
BoMT  at  the  Towards  the  close  of  the  year,  Bussy  proceeded, 
tmnmitofraie-  to  the  districts  assigned  to  him  on  the  coast,  to^ 
restore  his  authority,  which  had  been  impaired' 
during  the  recent  conflict,  and  he  devoted  the  next  year  Ur 
the  regulation  of  the  government,  in  which  he  exhibited  not 
less  talent  than  he  had  shown  in  the  field.  Early  in  the  year, 
he  received  a  pressing  request  from  the  young  Nabob  of 
Moorshedabad,  to  march  up  and  assist  him  in  expelling  Cfive 
from  Bengal ;  but,  on  hearing  of  the  capture  of  Chandema- 
gore  and  the  imbecility  of  the  Nabob,  he  resolved  not  to  move 
out  of  his  province.  But,  as  war  had  now  been  declared 
between  France  and  England,  he  proceeded  to  capture  Yizaga* 
patam  and  the  other  English  factories  on  the  coast,  but 
he  treated  the  officers  with  the  utmost  liberality.  During  his 
absence  from  the  court  of  Salabut  Jung,  that  helpless  prince 
was  threatened  with  destruction  by  the  machinations  of  his 
unprincipled  minister,  who  had  taken  possession  of  the  fort- 
ress of  Dowlutabad,  and  of  bis  own  ambitious  brothers,  one  of 
whom,  Nizam  Ali,  had  obtained  possession  of  the  royal  seal, 
and  usurped  the  authority  of  the  state.    The  Mahrattas  did 
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iMit^M^oawiBf  fail  to  tfasow  themsdves  into,  the  arena,,  when 
tfasy^flAw  the  pooiqpect  of  booty*  The  ccown  was  falling,  from 
Urn  hb^A  of  .Salabnt^Jiin^  aad  the  conntij  was,  on  the  eve 
o£;a  ooaydfiion,  wiien  Bnae^  started  with  lua  army  from  BajV 
mnMirT^  .and,  ts^neraing  a  ooxmtry  never  seen  by  Europeans, 
SBaehedt Aummg^bad^a  stance  of  400  miles^  in  twenty-one 
da^iSBi^  Thure  he  fouad  four  annies;  assembled  by  the  different 
pftrtiei»:ta(ti^e|ar43ltt«e.in  the  atrug^e  for  power  and  plunder. 
Qis^fniddmt'S^peaiaace,  with  ;a' force  which  all  were  obliged 
t^^SDBspec^  ornnbittifld  witte  the  natnzal  ascendancy  of  his  cha- 
nnter,%a^,onoe.eact2ngind[ied.  all  intrigues.  Tbe  auHiority  of 
SbUmt.  Jung  was.  restoivd ;  the  veiusmoiis  minister  was  killed 
ikif'i^  tomuft  ppoToked  by  his  own  devices.;  Nizam  AE  was 
OKSfltraiBed  to  fly  to  Boorhi^ore ;,  and<  Bossy,  by  a  cotqj^ 
HMt,w&(S9Be^  the  dtadel  of  Dowlutabad,.  the  stEongest  in  the 
Deccan. 

^ ^^,       Bnssy,  who hadfor  seven  yean^  exerdsed  the 


Bttny'timnr,,  chief  inAoBBoe  on  the  deatimesof  tihe  Deccan,  had 

1758  ■ 

nowt  seached  the.  smnmit  of  his  g]:andetDr:  The 
pfoviaees  on  the  coast,  which  were  gpvemed  with  great  wis* 
dom  aad.modemtion,  furnished  s^nndant  resources  for  the 
mi^irt  of  his  troops^  and  he  had  seeunBd  an  impregpnable 
stronghdld  in  the  heart  of  the  country^  Qe  had  {daced.  the 
iHteOBE^  of  Ma  nation/'on  ar.  foundaticoi  not  to  be  shaken.  b(y 
QtiiioBsy'  contingencies.  With  a<geniiis  which  was  in,  every, 
DBspoc^iidLy  eq«aL  te  that.of  Olive,  he  had  snoceeded  in  estar 
Wishltog  the  authoiityof  France  in  tibie  sontfaem  divigdon.  of 
Ifidiai.  to  the-same  extent  as  the  authority  of  England  had  been 
eetlkbluihed  in  the  north ;  and  it  a{)fpeared,  at  the  time,  by  no 
means  improbable,  that  the  empire  of  India,  would-be  divided 
betftreen  the  two  nations.  But  the  power  of  the  one  was 
destined  to  pennanenoe  and  expansion,  the*  prospects  of  the 
oMker  were  swept  away  by  the  foUy  of  one  man..  At  the 
commeneement  of  the  war  la  1756,  Lally  was  sent  out  as 
(to^iiuu>General.  of  the  French  possessions  in  India,  and 
iiamediately  on  his  arrival,  partly  from-  caprice  and  partly 
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ffMa  ei»rf^  ardeved;  Btisi^  to  lepalr  to  Pondicheny,  witk>afl 
tke  tcoc^-not  ab^oktely  fequiiiftd  for  tke  protectioa'^oC  tke 
ifeavkkiie  provinoes.  Bussy,  wk)  coimideied  obedieAee-  th& 
ftrcrtdAty of  a^eiidlev^  mAdvew  hi»  gactifloii  fMnt  Bowkitftp 
IM^  aiidyto  tie  mMcM^nble  siii|MaBe  of  the-nntive  piinioesy 
wlM>  tfetnbled :  at  tke  sound  of  \m  mafae^  letiBedi  with^  «dl  hia 
inK){M!r  fnnn  t&e^  Beccaii^  just  at  tbe  time  wben  hei  had  becoBMr 
^Mter  of  its  f4te.  He  took  l^ve  of  Safebttt  Jimg:  oa  tha 
ISthi  of  Jime^  17361  And,  witk  his  departtmcy  the  sua  ofi 
iVench  piospenty  ra  India  snaky,  never  to  rise  aguKU' 
ivto-irittaFnuieB  Tbe  conmaiuitof  the  armament  ijr^lt  the  French 
-i.«m5ri74a  goTefament ^fitted  o«t.1al756;  to  exthigniBh'  tfa» 
!ft^la6hi  ooniBiereeh  in  Ind^  was  eoomaittedto  Conat  IhX^, 
Be*  ^^raa  descended  from  one  of  those*  Irish  Bomaai  Cathc^ 
faoBlito  ^ho  hted  emigrated  to  FVanoe  aEter  the>  expiilflioa 
of  Janes  'th^  Second.  He  inherited  thai  impkcsble  faatsed 
ot  Ebglaad  whkh  the  esites  carried  wKih  l^xn^  and  was, 
thfiMfbre)  ftted^  as*  zsoeh  by  hia -  o*mi  aoCiiDoeMiifiB^ .  as  by 
his  military  talents,  for  the«  mission;  on  /vi^ch  ha  was  seat* 
Be  bad  been  more  than  forty  years  hx  ndit^  service,  and 
had'  gamed  some  disthiotion  in. the  fi^;.  but^.  wkh  aft  hia 
tea^ery,  he^nrae  headatxcmg,  rash,  aad  aarogBufc.  H^  pro- 
ceeded to  India  with  a  po^veiftd  fleet  aad  army,  add^  a£fcer  aa 
iaddesDire  acti<»i  with  tke  Bngiish  at  sea,  landed  at  Poiidi-< 
dieny  in  Aprfly  175^  Brfere  twenty-^Semr  hoars  had  iek^fwd 
he  was.<m  bis.  march,  to  the*  Englidi  settlement  of  Fort  St^ 
DimdL  ItwaagaioronadbydirO'EunDpeiDflaBdMOOsep^^ 
aai^  bat  for  the  evtcaordinary  inca^acil^  of  the  commawder, 
Blight  ^uuremade^  an  honoanahle  de&aoe-;  bat  it  was  seandai^ 
o«^  snisendered  after  a  mge  of  only^a-  month.  The.  f eirtifi^ 
catiDDfi.  were  limaediBtely  razed  by  Laliy. 
Luiy  afctadM  ^^  govemmeit  of  Madras  natucsHy^  oonduded 
Ttaiam  176&  that  Fort  St.  George  would  be  the  next  object  of 
the'  vietonons  general,  and  they  caQed  in  the  garrisoa^ 
from  the  sabordinate  stations,  and  prepared  for  a  vigorooa 
d^teace.      Tbrtaaatdy  for  them,  Lally  was  aa  resofotoly 
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thwarted  by  the  civil  authorities  at  Pondicherry,  as  La- 
bourdonnais  had  been  in  1746,  and  his  movements  were,  at 
the  same  time,  crippled  for  want  of  resources.  To  obtain  a 
supply  of  money  he  looked,  in  the  first  instance,  to  Tanjore. 
Seven  years  before  this  time,  the  raja,  pressed  by  the  demands 
of  Mozuffer  Jung  and  Ghunda  Sahib,  had  given  them  a  bond 
for  fifty-six  lacs  of  rupees,  which,  as  being  of  little  value,  they 
had  made  over  to  their  French  allies.  This  docimient  Lally 
determined  now  to  turn  to  account,  and  proceeded  with  his 
army  to  enforce  payment.  The  town  was  besieged  for  more 
than  a  fortnight,  a  practical  breach  had  been  made  in  the 
walls,  when  an  English  fleet  suddenly  appeared  on  the  coast, 
off  the  factory  of  Carical,  on  which  the  French  army  depended 
for  its  supplies.  Lafly,  who  had  only  twenty  cartridges  left 
for  each  soldier,  and  but  two  days'  provisions  in  the  camp»  was 
obliged  to  raise  the  siege  and  return  to  Pondicherry,  poorer 
than  he  had  left  it.  To  his  infinite  chagrin,  the  French 
admiral  resisted  his  pressing  importunities  and  sailed  away, 
with  the  whole  fleet,  to  the  Mauritius, 
unnicceisfoi  Returning  from  Tanjore,  Lally  marched  in  the 
liege  of  i£adraa»  first  instance  to  Arcot,  which  the  venal  governor 
i76ft-«9.  surrendered  without  resistance.  Bussy  who  had 
now  arrived  in  the  French  camp  from  Hyderabad,  implored 
Lally  to  employ  the  great  resources  at  his  command  in 
strengthening  the  position  which  the  French  nation  had  ac- 
quired in  the  Nizam's  dominions.  But  Lally's  head  was 
filled  with  the  magnificent  project  of  driving  the  English  from 
Madras,  and  then  from  Calcutta,  and,  finally,  from  the  coasts 
of  India.  The  wise  counsel  of  Bussy  was  treated  with  con- 
tempt, and  Lally  scarcely  condescended  to  read  his  letters. 
Contrary  to  the  remonstrances  of  the  Council  at  Pondicherry, 
he  now  determined  to  undertake  the  siege  of  Madras.  The 
English  governor  had  taken  advantage  of  the  respite 
gained  while  Lally  was  otherwise  employed,  to  strengthen 
the  defences  and  to  lay  in  a  full  supply  of  provisions.  The 
enemy  brought  up  a  force  of  2,700  Europeans  and  4,000 
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sepoys,  with  400  European  cavahy,  the  first  ever  seen^m 
India.  The  garrison  consisted  of  1,750  Europeans  and  2,200 
sepoys ;  but  they  were  commanded  by  the  veteran  Lawrence, 
supported  by  thirteen  officers  who  had  been  tramed  under  his 
own  eye,  in  the  wars  on  this  coast.  Lally  sat  down  before 
the  fort  on  the  12th  of  December,  1758,  and  the  siege  was 
prosecuted  for  two  months  with  the  greatest  vigour.  There 
was  no  lack  of  military  skill  or  courage  on  either  side.  But 
on  the  16th  of  February,  when  a  breach  had  been  made  which 
the  French  were  about  to  storm,  an  EngUsh  fleet  appeared  in 
the  roads.  The  French  army  was  seized  with  a  sudden  panic, 
the  trenches  were  abandoned  without  orders,  and  Lally  was 
obliged  to  retreat  with  precipitation,  leaving  fifty  pieces  of 
cannon  behind  him. 

coote  baffles  I^  the  course  of  the  year  there  was  an  indeci  • 
Lauy,  1769.  gjyg  actiou  at  sca  between  the  English  and  French 
fleets,  and  a  variety  of  movements  and  counter-movements 
by  land  without  any  definite  result.  Towards  the  close  of 
the  year  the  French  troops,  who  were  twelve  months  in 
arrears,  out  of  provisions,  and  in  rags,unable  any  longer  to  bear 
their  privations,  broke  into  open  munity.  Lally  succeeded,  at 
length,  in  quelling  the  revolt;,  but  was,  at  the  same  time, 
constrained  to  take  the  fatal  step  of  dividing  his  force,  and 
sending  a  large  portion  of  it  to  the  south  in  search  of  money 
and  food.  This  movement  gave  a  great  advantage  to  the 
English ;  but  they  derived  still  greater  service  from  the  arri- 
val of  Colonel  Coote,  a  general  second  only  to  Clive,  to  take 
the  command  of  the  army.  He  entered  upon  the  campaign 
with  his  accustomed  energy,  and  recaptured  Wandewash, 
which  the  French  had  occupied  in  the  previous  year.  In 
January,  1760,  Lally  moved  up  to  retrieve  this  loss,  and 
Coote  compelled  him  to  fight,  to  great  disadvantage,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  town,  which  has  given  its  name  to  the 
battle.  Independently  of  sepoys,  the  French  brought  2,250 
and  the  English  1,900  Europeans  into  the  field  on  this  occasion. 
Lally  sustained  a  complete  and  disastrous  defeat,  and  Bussy 
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was  taken  prisoner;  bat,  in  consideration  of  his  high  cha- 
racter and  his  generous  conduct  to  the  English  in  the  Northern 
Sircars,  was  immediately  allowed  to  return  to  Pondicherry. 
Victory  appeared  now  to  desert  the  French  standard.  During 
the  year  1760,  Ooote  succeeded  in  depriving  Laliy  of  all  the 
places  he  had  taken,  and  Ginjee  and  Pondicherry  were  at 
length  the  only  possessions  remaining  to  the  French.  Lally's 
troops  were  not  only  without  provisions,  stores,  or  equipments, 
but  without  hope  of  obtaining  any.  The  supplies  from  Europe 
had  ceased.  The  settlements  of  the  French,  in  Africa,  in  the 
West  Indies,  and  in  Canada,  were  attacked  with  such  vigour 
as  to  leave  them  no  leisure  to  attend  to  their  affau*s  in  the 
east.  The  extinction  of  the  hope  they  had  cherished  of  es- 
tablishing an  empire  in  India  may  thus  be  traced,  indirectly,  to 
those  energetic  measures  by  which  William  Pitt,  the  great 
minister  of  England,  defeated  their  attempts  to  establish  an 
empure  in  America. 

Ca  tore  of  Cootc  uow  prepared  for  the  siege  of  Pondicherry, 

Pondichany,  wheu  an  event  occurred  which  had  well  nigh 
"^'  marred  the  prospects  of  the  campaign.     The  fleet 

from  England  brought  a  new  commission  to  OoL  Monson,  the 
second  in  command,  which  virtually  superseded  Coote. 
Instructions  were,  it  is  true,  given  that  the  commission  should 
not  be  acted  on  during  the  continuance  of  the  war,  but  Coote 
at  once  yielded  the  command  of  the  expedition  to  the  man 
whom  the  authorities  at  home  had  thought  fit  to  put  over  his 
head,  and  retu*ed  to  Madras.  The  gallant  Lawrence  had,  in 
like  manner,  been  superseded  on  a  previous  occasion,  and  tiiis 
is,  unfortunately,  not  the  only  instance  we  shall  have  to 
notice  in  the  course  of  this  narrative  in  which  Government 
has  deposed  a  general  from  his  command  in  the  full  tide  of 
victory.  In  the  present  case  there  was  at  least  this  excuse 
for  the  conduct  of  the  people  at  home,  that  they  were  at  the 
time  ignorant  of  the  great  merit  and  brilliant  success  of  Coote. 
Monson  was  baffled  and  wounded  in  his  first  independent 
enterprise,  and  requested  Coote  to  resume  the  command  of 
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operations,  "wiiich'be  dM  not  hesitate  to  io.  Pottcliclienj 
was  now  subject  to  a  dose  blockade.  The  brate  gprsMaa 
held  out  till,  even  at  the  scanty  rations  to  which  they  had 
been  reduced,  provisions  were  left  only  for  two  days.  Lally, 
worn  out  with  fatigue,  ill  health,  and  vexation,  capitulated  on 
the  14th  of  January.  As  the  victors  marched  into  the  town, 
their  feelings  were  strongly  affected  by  the  skeleton  figures 
to  which  the  noblest  forms  in  the  two  French  regiments  had 
been  reduced  by  long  and  painful  privation.  Pondicherry  was 
levelled  with  the  ground.  The  instructions  sent  toTjalfy  by 
his  own  government  to  annihilate  the  English  settlements 
which  he.might  capture  bad  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  Court 
of  Directors,  and  they  issued  orders  to  retaliate,  and  in  the 
CQuiae  of  a  few  months  not  a  roof  was  left  of  this  once  fair 
audfloudsbing  colony. 

Thus  ended  a  war  between  the  English  and 
Erench  for  the  exclusive  possession  of  commerce 
and  power  in  India,  which,  with  the  exception  of  less  than  a 
twelvemonth,  had  lasted  for  fifteen  years,  and  it  tenmnftted 
by  leaving  the  French  without  an  ensign  in  the  country. 
Their  sefctlements  were  restored  at  the  Peace  of  Paris,  two 
years  subsequently,  but  they  have  never  again'  been  able  to 
laiae  their  heads  in  India.  LaQy  returned  to  Paris,  and 'was 
thrown  into  the  Bastile.  The  French  ministry  were  happy  to  be 
able  to  turn  the  popular  indignation  created  by  the  loss  of 
India,  from  themselves  on  the  unfortunate  commander.  A 
charge  of  ^high  treason  was  brought  against  him  which  de- 
prived him  of  the  benefit  of  counsel,  and  he  was  condemned 
to  death  by  the  Parliament  of  Paris,  drawn  through  the 
streets  on  a  dung-cart,  and  executed  the  same  day :  'f  a  murder 
committed  by  the  sword  of  justice."  Thus  had  the  French 
government,  in  the  course  of  fifteen  years,  destroyed  three 
of  their  most  eminent  citizen$,  who  had  laboured  with  un- 
exampled zeal  and  the  highest  patriotism  to  promote  the 
national  interests ;  and  the  expulsion  of  the  French  Company 
from  the  shores  of  India  ceases  to  raise  any  emotion  of  regret 
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when  it  is  viewed  ^s  the  just  retribution  of  their  iniquitous 
proceedings. 


CHAPTER  X. 


FROM  TEDS  GAFTUBE  OF  CALCITTTA  TO  THE  BATTLE  OF  PAKNIPtrr^ 

1756—1761. 

DuBiNG  these  transactions  on  the  coast,  a  revolution  was 
in  progress  in  Bengal,  which  resulted  in  transferring  the 
empire  of  India  to  a  European  power.  But  before  entering 
on  the  narrative  of  these  events,  it  is  necessary  to  glance  at 
the  progress  of  affairs  at  Delhi,  though  they  had  long  ceased 
to  exercise  any  influence  on  the  destinies  of  Hindostan. 
AbmedKhan  ^^  t^©  year  1747,  a  new  and  formidable  enemy, 
Abdauee,  1747.  fjom  the  region  beyond  the  Indus,  appeared  on 
the  scene,  in  the  person  of  Ahmed  Ehan,^  the  chief  of  the 
Abdalee  tribe  of  Afghans,  and  of  the  venerated  family  of 
the  Sudoozies,  whose  persons  were  held  inviolate.  He  was 
rescued  from  the  Ghiljies,  when  Nadir  Shah  appeared  before 
Gandahar,  and  at  the  early  age  of  twenty-three,  attracted 
the  notice  of  that  conqueror.  He  was  present  with  him  at 
the  sack  of  Delhi,  the  horrors  of  which  he  was  one  day  des- 
tined to  renew.  In  June,  1747,  the  atrocities  of  Nadir  Shah, 
which  are  without  a  parallel  on  the  page  of  history,  constrained 
his  subjects  to  rid  the  world  of  him.  Ahmed  Elhan  imme- 
diately after  rose  to  distinction,  and  extended  his  influence 
over  the  tribes  around  him,  and  so  great  was  his  success,  that 
he  was  crowned  at  Gandahar  before  the  close  of  the  year. 
Prom  some  motive  of  superstition,  he  was  led  to  change  the 
name  of  his  tribe  to  that  of  Dooranee ;  but  he  will  continue 
to  be  designated  in  this  work,  by  his  original  title  of  Abdallee. 
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His  coronation  was  scarcely  completed,  before  he  turned  his 
attention  to  India,  as  the  region  in  which  his  soldiers  would 
most  amply  find  both  employment  and  plunder.  Having 
crossed  the  Indus  with  a  force  estimated  at  15,000  men,  he 
overran  the  Punjab,  and  pushed  on  to  Sirhind.  An  army  was 
despatched  against  him  from  Delhi  without  delay,  under 
Ahmed  Shah,  the  eldest  son  of  the  emperor,  who  successfully 
resisted  all  the  assaults  of  the  Abdalees  for  ten  days,  and  on 
the  eleventh,  completely  discomfited  them,  and  constrained 
them  to  retreat  towards  their  own  countiy.  The  battle  of 
Sirhind  was  the  last  expiring  effort  of  the  dynasty  of  the 
Moguls,  and  the  last  event  in  the  life  of  Mahomed  Shah,  who 
died  a  month  after,  in  April,  1748,  after  an  inglorious  reign  of 
twenty-eight  years. . 

Ahmedsitth.  ^^  ®^^'  Ahmed  Shah,  was  in  pursuit  of  the 
finperar,  1748.  Abdalccs  whcu  he  heard  of  the  event,  and  returned 
The  BohfflM.  ^  jy^jj^j  ^  ^geend  the  throne.  Suf der  Jung,  the 
viceroy  of  Oude,  was  appomted  vizier,  and  devoted  his  first 
attention  to  the  subjugation  of  the  Bohillas,  who  had  been 
expelled  from  the  provinces  to  which  they  had  given  their 
name,  but  had  taken  advantage  of  the  invasion  of  the  Ab* 
dallees,  to  re-establish  themselves  in  it.  He  marched  against 
them  with  a  numerous  but  Hi-disciplined  army,  and  was  de- 
f eated  by  a  far  inf erica:  f oirce.  The  Rohillas  pursued  him  into 
his  own  provinces,  aud  though  beaten  off  from  Lucknow, 
penetrated  to  Allahabad,  and  set  the  Emperor  and  the  vizier 
alike  at  defiance.  In  this  emergency  the  vizier  called  up  the 
Mahratta  chieftains,  Mulhar  Rao  Holkar  and  Jyapa  Sindia,  as 
well  as  the  Jaut  chief,  Sooruj  mull,  and  with  their  aid,  com- 
pletely defeated  the  Rohillas,  and  obliged  them  to  seek  refuge 
in  the  hills.  The  Mahrattas  were  allowed  to  repay  themselves 
by  the  unrestricted  plunder  of  the  province,  which  did  not 
recover  from  the  effect  of  these  ravages  for  many  years. 
Before  his  retirement,  Holkar,  true  to  [his  Mahratta  instincts, 
exacted  a  bond  of  fifty  lacs  of  rupees  from  the  despoiled 
Bohillas. 
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The  Abdalee  aieailed  hmiBelf  of  these*  oonHXd* 
^^^"21^  :ti€iiB  to  invade  India  a  seoimd  iamBy  acid  liora^ 
^7(1-  Gveonsei  Lahoue  jand  .Mooltan,  sent  an'  ew^oj'^ 

Belhi  ik>  demand  the  cesfiioai  of  those  provinoee.  T^heidffier 
was  abseiit  in  puzsnit  of  the  BohDkis ;  the  emperor  was  lunier 
the  influenoeof  a  iai^cmrate  eflinnch,  and  the'whole  c^witij^^vBB 
under  the  domMion  of  terror.  The  provmoeswere  fonna^^ 
sarrendeiedto  the  iicvader.  The  vi2ter  isnived^at  tine  oapitil 
too  late  to  prevent  tMs  dastardly  sttfomisoon,  bat  he  inam* 
iested  his  disapproval  of  it,  byinvitnLg  liie  farvonrite  to  aa 
entectainnifiBt, .  and  caasiog  Inm  to  be 'assassinated.  The 
ineensed  emperor  soon  found  a  fit  iBBtmment  to  avenge  ^e 
insnh,  in  the  |)erson  of  a  yjouth  defined  to  play  an  inqpcxrtant 
part  in  the  closing  scenes  of  the  Mogul  empiie.  This^^vaff  thte 
gsandson  of  the  first  Nizam,  and'ihe«on  of  Ghazee-oodndeefi^ 
who  was  poisoned  by  his  stepmother.  The  you^  wbene 
original  name  was  Shaha-boo-deen,  iwEt'Who  As  more  gene- 
rally known  by  his  title  of  Ghazee-ood-deen^^was  cotorageons 
and  resolute,  but  at  the  same  time,  one  of  the  most  accom- 
j^hedi^HlainB  of  the  age.  He  had  been<  raised  to  the*poBt 
of  oonmiander  of  the  forces,  through  the  favour  of  the  vizier, 
but  did  not  hemtate  to  tiun  against  him 'at  the  bidding  of  the 
emperor.  A  dvil  war  was  carried  on  between  the  parties 
for  six  months  in  ^  city  of  Delhi,  ike  streets  of  whibh-weie 
deluged  with  blood.  Qhaaee-ood-'deen  at  length  cdled  HoBcar^ 
mercenaries  to  his  aid,  and- Ibe  vizier  finding  himself -nalonger 
equal  to  the  contest,  consented  to  an  aecommodation,  and 
Independence  of '^'^^^^  to  his  own  government  of  Oude.  TPhat 
ende,i788.  province  may  be  consid^ed  as  finally  alienated 
from  the  crown  of  Delhi  in  the  present  year,  1758.  ButHbhe 
emperor  was  unable  long  to  support  the  insolence  of  his 
overbearing  mixdster,  and  marched  out  of  the  capital  to 
oppose  him,  but  was  defeated  and  captin^d  by  Holkar.  The 
Ghazee-ood-deen  infamous  Ghazee-ood-decn  repaired  forthwith  to 
bUndTthTem-  *^®  Mahratta  camp,  deposed  the  unfortunate  eap- 
peror,  1754.  tivc,  and  put  out  his  eyes,  proclaiming  one  of  iSie 
princes  of  the  blood  emperor,  under  the  title  of  Alumgeer. 
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I  AbMee  During  i  thase  brents,  ihe  mier,  .^Stlfider.  Jung; 
1 17^-  died,  aad  QhMfie-<K)d<^e0n  invested  bimtelf  iira& 
ike  offioe.  fiis  insufferable  tyranny  soon  .after  deo^^  -hiB 
tfiddievs  to se^t,  and  he  <was  dragged. l^jbhem  tfapooj^.iibe 
4Bteete,  'without  histwban  or  slqppers,  .Be  was  evtoB^aiMj 
ffesoned  from  their  haoMb  hyhis  ownoBceiB,  and  ginttedJuB 
reveitge  by  alaiightering  the  nrhole  body  of  the  inBurgents. 
ia  ittn  e?il  honr  has  ambition  led  him  to  in^ioide  the  Pimjab,  jmd 
tQ«e3:peL.<die  o£Boers  dishorn  Ahmed  Shah  had  left  to  goisem  It* 
Th&t  ^BiKse^ianifidiaftelyuoiioBBed  the  Indufi,  .«ad  advonoad  to 
A^mn^  the  iaeiilt.  £ttiaaeeKX)d^j9een,  uaaUe  >to  oope>«w(idL 
«acbftn  adrersiftryj-v^paiTOdtatihis  oamp,  and  made  theJMot 
dmmihsting  sUlnmaBian.  Vast  thoisigh  he  obtained  f  ocgiveoeaBy 
the  Abdalee  waaoreaolved  to  obtiw  a  peconiaiy  cuniienBiiioA 
^on  tbjs  his  third  icnqptifiii.  .Be  .acoordis^fly  marohad  on  :i» 
Beihi  and  ^9¥e  4t  i^to  phmdsr  ior  jnaoy  d^ys.  All  the 
jctBOdties  jdf  iNadir  Shah's  invaBifm.weRe  TCfieated,  and^^sbhe 
ifwetoheddnhabitaDtswei'e  Bubjeeted  &  ^eeond  im^  in  loss 
tiumien  yeans,  to.  the  outKages  of  a  bcatal  soldiery.  Ghaqee* 
*ood<ideein  mas  sent  to  fdnnder  the  ixroTinoe  of  Gude,  tand 
AOuned  Shah  inmseif  madeptook  to.  pill^pe  the  tendtoiaes  of 
Ae  Jauts.  In  this  expedildfitn:  he  inflicted  janindeMUe  slajaoA 
his  character,  by  the  indiscriminate  shuighter  of  thonaairisof 
nonaSeodii^^detvotees  vho  wjere  assembled  dmang  a  religious 
(fe0ti¥&l  at  the^dirines  of  Jdottca.  Agra  wasisaved  from  de- 
fitimction  only  by  a  great  imortaHty  iirhich  *  broke  oat  in  >the 
AbdaUee  aemy,  and  oomstrained  Ahmed  Shah  to  hasten  'his^re* 
treat  across  the:  Indus.  The  wretched  .entpeEor  eotrsated  Agst 
ho  might  not  beaibandoBed  to  theteodermeroies  of  his  jartUeas 
Tizi^,  Ohaaee-ood-deen,  4ind  Ifojeeb^odHdowlah,  An;aWk»amd 
ieneigetiC'Eoltfllaichief,  iwas  installed  as  emnmander-iBHdiief. 
niepfaBiesozi  The  attention .  of  theTeaEderj6.nowtniiiB{eia»d 
to  the  Malabar  <eoast,  whiobhad  for  oentuxiesheaa 
deii0minated,  and-iuat  mlfaiat  feaaeii,  tibefiiaie 
coast  of  india.  The  western  shore  of  the  PtfaiinBiida  ds  iss 
tUbklyfitiidded^QwithharboiirsiH^the^^        coast,  iromtthe 
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mouths  of  the  Hooghly  to  Ceylon,  is  destitute  of  them. 
For  fifty  years  the  piratical  princes  on  the  coast  had  been 
increasing  in  power  and  audacity.  Among  the  most  for- 
midable was  Gonajee  Angria,  who  had  raised  himself  from  the 
condition  of  a  common  sailor  to  the  command  of  the  Mahratta 
fleet,  and  then  declared  his  independence  and  set  up  a 
terrific  piratical  power,  boasting  that  he  was  as  great  a 
freebooter  at  sea  as  the  Peshwa  was  by  land.  He  esta- 
blished fortifications  in  every  creek,  bay,  and  harbour,  for  a 
hundred  and  twenty  miles  on  the  Goncan  coast,  but  his  most 
inqx)rtant  arsenal  was  in  the  noble  port  of  Oheriah,  about  a 
hundred  and  seventy  miles  south  of  Bombay.  In  1752,  an 
expedition,  consisting  of  three  British  ships  of  the  line  and 
a  Portuguese  squadron  attacked  Colaba,  another  of  his  ports, 
but  without  success.  In  1754,  his  corsairs  overpowered  three 
Dutdi  vessels,  respectively  of  50,  86,  and  18  guns,  the  two 
largest  of  which  were  burnt,  and  the  third  captured.  The 
following  year  the  Peshwa  and  the  Bombay  government  sent 
a  joint  expedition  against  Angria,  and  Commodore  James 
attacked  and  carriedjthe  strong  fortress  of  Sevemdroog,  with- 
out the  loss  of  a  single  man.  The  fort  was  made  over  to  the 
Mahrattas,  though  their  pigmy  fleet  of  grabs  had  never,  come 
within  gunshot  of  the  place. 

cuteaxTivM  at  The  Court  of  Directors  viewed  the  progress  of 
^f«obv*l^^'  Bussy  in  the  Deccan  with  great  alarm,  and 
resolved  to  form  an  alliance  with  the  Peshwa  with  the  view 
of  arresting  it,  and  to  send  a  powerful  force  to  Bombay  to  co- 
-operate in  this  design.  Clive,  on  his  return  to  Englsmd  from 
Madras,  had  been  received  with  great  distinction  by  the 
Company  and  by  the  Ministers,  and  to  him  the  Court  of 
Directors  committed  the  command  of  the  troops  destined  to 
act  against  Bussy.  On  his  arrival  at  Bombay,  however,  in 
October,  1755,  he  found  the  government  of  the  Presidency 
firmly  and  conscientiously  opposed  to  the  enterprize.  They 
considered  themselves  precluded  from  entering  upon  it  by  the 
Convention  made  in  the  preceding  year  between  M.  Oodehen 
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and  Mr.  Saunders,  of  which  their  masters  in  England  were 
ignorant  when  this  design  was  formed.  Admiral  Watson 
happening  to  arrive  with  the  fleet  from  Madras  about  the 
same  time,  it  was  resolved  to  take  advantage  of  the  presence 
of  this  large  armament  to  root  out  the  piratical  power  on  that 
coast,  which  it  was  costing  the  Company  five  lacs  of  rupees  ^ 
year  to  oppose.  An  arrangement  was  accordingly  made 
with  the  Peshwa  for  a  jomt  expedition  against  Gheriii.  The 
Mahrattas  marched  down  by  land,  and  Colonel  Clive  and 
Admiral  Watson  proceeded  by  sea,  with  14  vessels  and  800 
Europeans  and  1,000  sepoys.  The  fire  from  the  ships  set  the 
pirate  fleet  in  a  blaze  within  an  hour.  The  next  morning 
Clive  attacked  the  fort  by  land,  while  the  Admiral  kept  up  so 
vigorous  a  canonnade  from  the  sea  that  the  defenders  were 
obliged  to  capitulate  in  half  an  hour.  In  the  arsenal  were 
found  200  pieces  of  cannon,  together  with  large  quantities  of 
anmiunition  and  two  large  vessels  on  the  stocks,  as  well  as 
twelve  lacs  of  rupees.  The  money  was  immediately  distributed 
among  the  captors,  without  any  reservation  for  the  Mahrattas^ 
or  the  Company,  and  the  port  and  arsenal  were,  eventually, 
made  over  to  the  Peshwa.  Adnural  Watson  and  Colonel 
dive  soon  after  sailed  for  Madras,  and,  on  the  20th  of  June> 
the  latter  took  charge  of  the  government  of  St.  David,  to 
which  he  had  been  appointed  in  England. 
Sen^adowiab  "^^  brave  old  Tartar  viceroy  of  Bengal,  All 
▼ioepoyof  vcrdy,  expired  at  Moorshedabad  at  the  age  of 
eighty,  on  the  9th  of  April,  1756,  bequeathing 
the  government  to  Seraja  Dowlah,  a  grandson  on  whom  he 
had  long  doated.  The  youth,  though  only  twenty  years  of 
age,  was  abready  cruel  and  profligate  beyond  the  usual  run  of 
purple-bom  princes  in  India.  The  little  understanding  with 
which  nature  had  endowed  him  was  obscured  by  intemperance; 
he  was  the  slave  of  parasites  and  buffoons ;  he  had  carried 
pollution  into  the  families  of  the  nobOity,  and  had  become  the 
object  of  general  abhorrence  before  he  ascended  the  throne. 
His  young  cousin,  Sokut  Jung,  with  a  character  not  less 
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aba&ddned  tiiam  his  own,  had  veccntlj  sncoeeded  to  the 
govennnent  of  the  dbrtrict  of  Pumea,  and  sent  large  snma  t» 
the  court  of  IkUM  to  obtain-  his  own  nomination  to  the  vice*' 
royaltytof  the  th»ee  pnx>TOiees.  Seraja  DowbhreBolred  te> 
lose' no  tim&  hit  eKtfarpating  him^  and;  maedied  with  a  larger 
fbtc&  to  PtiSDeah ;  btit  on  reaching^.  Bajms^ial  he  received  » 
ar  let^r  from  9fr.  Drake,  the  go^envor  of  Calcutta  which  gasfv 
aaother  dttectibn  to  his  purpose. 

_.^^  *Rajia  raj  buUub,  one  of  the  Hindoo  officers  wtojflt 
the  governor  of  it  was  the  poliby  of  Ati  verdyto  place  in  puihfie 
cstfnt^iTBti  enj^oymentSi  had'  amassed  great  wealfli  inj  tha^ 
service^  and  shortly  before  the  death  of  the  old  viceroy  had; 
been  nominated  governor  of  Dacca.  Bis  predecessor  in  that 
offibe  had  been  asssssmated  and  plundered  by  order  of  SeTa|a 
dbwlJEih,  and  he  was  anxiotm  to  place  his^amify  and  treaenres 
bfeyond  the  reach  of  the  tyiwrt;  he,  therefi»^  ©lybamed  » 
letter  of  recommendatton  from  Mr.  Watts,  the  Gompany'a 
chief  at  Gbssimbazar—^hefactoryad joining  Moorshedabad*-to 
this  governor  of  Galcotta ;  and  his  son,  l^sen^-dass,  embarkisd' 
at  Dacca  with  a  large  rctinncj  under  the  pretence  of  gohig  on* 
a  pilgrimage  to  Jugunnuth,  and  hinded  at  Oateutta,  where-  fee 
received  a  cordial  wdbome.  Bsraja  Ddwioh,  a  day  or  two* 
after  ijie  death  of  h»  grandf^liherj  for  which  he  had  beenf 
waiting,  despatched  •  a  letter  to  Mr;  Drake,  the  governor, 
demanding'  the  immetSate  surrender  of  Kissen-dass  and.  higv 
wealth.  The  messenger^  though  the  brother  of  the  raja  of 
Iffi&apoDe,  the  head  of  the  [spy  department^  came  in  a  small 
boat,  and  was  esqpeOled  frem  the  settfement  as  an  unpoetor. 
A  secoivd  communication  was  <soon  after  sent  to  Mr;  Dralds^ 
o!:d»ring*  him  peremptorily  to  demolish  all  the  fortfficationB- 
which  the  Nabob  understood  he  had  been  erecting.  TBe^ 
gcwernor  replied  that  the  Nabob  had  bieen  misinformed,  that 
no  new  d^ences  had  been  attempted,  and  that  nothing  in  fact 
had  been  done  but  to  repair  the  [ramparts  facing  the  river,  in; 
the  prospect  of  another  war  with  IHnce.  The-  Nabob  was  not 
in  a  humotrr  to  brook  the  slightest  resistance  of  his  will ;  his 
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iniiignaiioa  was:  Mndledf  to  ni  degsce  whidbu  aBtenished  etvvii 
thiwe  who  hadbdea/  acBustonad  to  the  violence  of  his 
pptwions^  andr.birQidaDedthe  amj  to<  marckdown  mirtiuitlf 
t%.Gakiitta». 

91,^2,,^  pr^^  Giteittai^vas.  iU-^pwpared  for  sach  an.  aasatdt. 
wjuiinvme.  Busiiig  £%- yearn  of  peaces  the  fortificatbna  hod 
boea  neglected,.  aAGbwaieli0uaea  built  up  to  the  lanqnurts*  The 
defenceless  staieofthefort  at  tthia  jtmctoretwaa  owing^to  tha 
negleeto£the<}oimcn,  DOtto  the  inattenMon  of  the  Court  of 
Ditectors.  Aft^rdie  oaptase  of  Madcas  by  Labonrdonaais  in 
11479  they  wterenntaraHjanxioafi  to  protect  then:  settlement 
ia  Bengal  (foam  ai^  similar,  fate^.  and  seni  orders -to  strengtibeo. 
fte  d^enoe%  h0we7;eii  the  vioraoymi^  oppose  tiiem;  Teas 
after  year  werei  tiiese  injunctions  repeated,,  and  oir  one 
OQGaaknL  na  fewar:  than  2110  recmits  were  Beaat  oi^  and 
tha^artillery  estabilshment  angmenited  to  114  gxumers  and  fons 
offices.  CdoDfiL'SocM  arrlTed  at  Oalonttai  in.  1754  aa  oom- 
mwadaat;,.  waa^.the'  most  gferinggnt  (Moders  to  eoni^lete  the 
fertifioatioDs,  aad^.if  neeessai^,  to  conciliate! the  Nabob  by  aa 
offaisng  of  a  lac  of  nipeesi  At  the  same;  tkne  the  Oourt 
dbeeted.diat  nonebnt  Bmopeans  «hoald  be<  received  into  their 
militery  service,  bat  Colonel  Scott  represented  that  there  was 
^^aeat  of  men^caUed  Raahpoots,  natives^  on.  the  banks  of  the 
Ganges  near  Patna^  getatoos  of  the  fighting  caste,  and  he  was 
of.  opinion  that  when,  disd^^^inad  lil^j  vm>\M  make  exedlent 
scddiers*"  Tha  Coort  themnpon  peimiitted  the  gandaon  to  be 
recraited  with.  Ba^ootB,-aad  the- nnclBus  was  thus  formed  of 
thai  amy  of  whichia  hland)ed.thmu»iid  endea^oored  a  centmy 
aftsrs^surds  to^S]]iKH««rt1;he'Britiah)Ea^pi]ie.  In  1755  the  Const 
stated  in  theirdespatdi  that  1^  death  of  the  Nabob  might  be 
daily  expected ;  that  it  would  be  attended  with  great  confusion 
aoid  troulde ;  that  th^y  Unfitted  their  officers  had  put  Calcutta  in 
a^state  of  defence ;  .andthat  th^  were  to  be  on  their  guard  to 
-pcotect  the  possessionst  effects,  and  privileges  (^  the  Company. 
Bat  these  warnings  were  lost  on  the  authorities  in  Cakutta, 
who  were  heedftdi  (»dy  oi  their  own  pelf,  and  whose  infatua- 
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lion  up  the  latest  moment,  was  exceeded  only  by  their 
cowardice  when  the  danger  came.  Colonel  Scott  died  in  1755, 
and  all  the  works  in  progress  for  the  defence  of  the  settle- 
ment were  immediately  suspended;  the  militia  was  not 
embodied  till  it  was  too  late;  the  gunpowder,  made  by  a 
fraudulent  contractor,  whom  no  one  looked  after,  was  deficient 
both  in  quantity  and  quality,  and  there  were  only  174  men  in 
garrison,  not  ten  of  whom  had  ever  seen  a  shot  fired. 

Sie  ofCai-  *^^®  *™^y  ^^  *^®  Nabob,  50,000  strong,  ap- 
catta,Jmie,  proached  the  town  on  the  17th  June.  Under 
^'**'  every  disadvantage,  Olive  would  have  made  as 

noble  a  defence  of  Calcutta  as  he  had  made  of  Arcot,  but  the 
governor  was  Drake,  and  the  commandant,  Minchin.  Instead 
of  clearing  the  space  round  the  fort  of  houses  and  encum- 
brances,  batteries  were  injudiciously  planted  at  a  great  distance 
from  it,  which  the  enemy  captured  on  the  first  day,  and  were 
thus  enabled  to  bring  a  galling  fire  to  bear  directly  on  the  fort 
itself.  At  two  in  the  morning  of  the  19th  a  council  of  war  was 
held,  when  it  was  resolved  to  send  the  women  and  children 
on  board  the  vessels  lying  off  the  town.  But  as  soon  as  the 
water  gate  was  open  there  was  a  general  rush  to  the  boats, 
many  of  which  were  capsized,  and  the  rest  pushed  off  without 
order  or  discipline.  After  the  fugitives  had  reached  the  ships, 
a  shower  of  "  fire-arrows,**  by  no  means  dangerous,  was  dis- 
charged on  them,  and  the  captains  immediately  weighed 
anchor,  and  dropped  down  two  miles  out  of  their  reach.  At 
ten  in  the  moming  only  two  boats  remained  at.the  wharf, 
into  one  of  which,  the  governor,  Mr.  Drake,  quietly  slipped, 
without  leaving  any  instructions  for  the  conduct  of  the  gar- 
rison. The  military  commander,  Minchin,  followed  his  ex- 
ample, and  they  rowed  down  to  the  ships  in  all  haste. 
Snrrenderof  As  soon  as  this  baso  descrtiou  was  known, 
Calcutta.  nothing  was  heard  on  all  sides  but  imprecations. 

When  calmness  had  been  in  some  measure  restorec^  Mr.  Hol- 
well  was,  by  common  consent,  placed  in  command,  and  it  was 
resolved  to  defend  the  fort  to  the  last  extremity.    It  held  out 
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for  forty-eight  hours,  during  which  signals  of  distress  were 
made,  day  and  night,  to  the  vessels  anchored  below  the  town. 
They  might  have  come  up  with  perfect  safety,  and  rescued 
the  gallant  garrison  with  ease ;  but  to  crown  this  scene  of 
infamy,  not  a  vessel  was  moved  to  its  assistance.  On  the 
21st,  the  enemy  renewed  the  assault  with  increased  vigour, 
and  more  than  half  the  remaining  force  was  killed  or  wounded. 
The  European  soldiers  broke  into  the  liquor  stores  and  became 
unfit  for  duty.  A  flag  of  truce  was  deceitfully  sent  by  the 
Nabob,  and  Mr.  Holwell,  seeing  the  utter  helplessness  of  the 
garrison,  agreed  to  a  parley,  during  which  the  enemy  treach- 
erously rushed  into  the  fort,  and  the  officers  were  obliged  to 
surrender  their  swords.  The  Nabob  entered  the  fort  about 
five  in  the  afternoon,  and  ordered  Eissen-dass,  the  cause  of 
these  calamities,  to  be  brought  before  him,  but  received  and 
dismissed  him  with  courtesy.  Mr.  Holwell  was  then  ushered 
into  his  presence,  and  he  expressed  his  resentment  that  the 
sum  in  the  treasury  was  found  not  to  exceed  five  lacs  of 
rupees,  but  gave  him  every  assurance  of  protection,  and 
retired  about  dusk  to  his  encampment. 
The  Black  Hole,  The  European  prisoners  were  collected  together 
1766.  under  an  arched  verandah,  while  the  native  officers 

went  in  search  of  some  building  in  which  they  might  be 
lodged  for  the  night.  They  returned  about  eight  in  the 
ievening  and  reported  that  none  could  be  found.  The  prin- 
cipal officer  then  desired  the  prisoners  to  move  into  one  of 
the  chambers  behind  the  verandah,  which  had  been  used  as 
the  prison  of  the  garrison.  Orme  calls  it  a  dungeon ;  but  the 
room  immediately  adjoining  it  was  used  as  the  settlement 
church  for  twenty-eight  years  after  the  recovery  of  the  town. 
It  was  not  twenty  feet  square,  and  however  suited  for  the 
confinement  of  a  few  turbulent  soldiers,  was  death  to  the 
htmdred  and  forty-six  persons,  now  thrust  into  it  at  the 
sword's  point,  in  one  of  the  hottest  nights  of  the  most  sultry 
season  of  the  year.  The  wretched  prisoners  soon  became 
frantic  with  suffocating  heat  and  insufferable  thkst.     The 
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struggle  to  reach  the  window  and  catch  a  breath  of  air  proved 
faslal  to  many.    At  length  they  began  to  sink  one  by  one  uito 
*the  arms  of  death ;   and  the  few  who  survived  that  awfdl 
night  owed  their  lives  to  the  more  free  ventilation  obtained 
by  standing  on  the  bodies  of  their  deceased  compamons. 
When  the  door  was  opened  in  the  morning,  only  twenty-three 
.oame  oat  alive-^the  most  ghastly  fonns  ever  seen.    This  is 
ihe  tragedy  of  the  Black  Hole,  which  has  rend^ed  ike  name 
of  Seraja  J>owlah  the  type  of  infamy  among  all  the  na^bkmB 
of  Ohrkitendom.    Yet  so  little  did  it  appear  tobeoutctfihe 
ovdinary.oourse  of  events  in  the  East,  that  it  was  S6ai«e|sr 
marked  ibythe  native  community,  and  was  not  considered  of 
aidSoiesit  importance  to  demand  even  a  passing  notice  from 
the  Mahomedan  historian  of  the  time.    The  next  morning  fte 
Nabob  oame  down  to  the  fort,  and  inquired  wheth^  tiie 
fin^ish  dodief  still  lived ;  and  when  Mr.  Holwell  was  -borne 
intofhis  presence,  he  manifested  no  compassion  for  his  sofibiv 
ings,  nor  the  least  remorse  for  rthe  fate  of  the  other  prisoners, 
but  nqproadied  him  anew  with  the  conceahnent  of  the  public 
treasure,  and  ordered  him  fto  be  placed  in  confinements    3%e 
Nabob  returned  to  Meorshedabod,  after  having  extorted  lai^ 
aams  from^the  JPrenoh  and  the  J^utdi,  and  confiscated  all  the 
propei<y  of  the  English  throughout  Ae  oomrtry ;  and  ihvB 
was  'the  Sast  India  Gompany  eoDpelled  a  seeond  time  hem 
B^i^al,  as  completely ;as  iiiepf  faadiheen  seventy  years..tielen^ 
in  tike  da^  of  Aurungaebe. 

Expedition  to  Inf  ormaition  of  this  catastroi^  was  seven  iweeiks 
i«oo^«r  Gal-  in  resdung  Madras,  *where  the  militaiy  f  oioe  ooDt- 
«^  iw  sisted  of  2,000  Europeans  and  10,060  b^m^b. 
But,  whfle  the  national  lionourrequiiiedimmediate  vmdioaticm 
in  B^dgol,  there  ^nra»  a  strong  party  in  the  council  desifooB 
of  employing  the  resources  of  the'Presidenoy  in  asaistan^ 
Salabut  Jung  to  expel  Bussy  from  the  Beccan,  ahhoogb  -Ae 
€bni»nti«m  which  they  themsdves  had  entered  into 
M.  :Goddieu  was  still  fresh  and  binding.  Much  time 
urasted  in  discussing  whether  the  expedition  should  be 
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to  Hydrabad  or  CAkmtta.  When  the  ooundl  atlaigtti  can^ 
to  the  Teeolutioa  to  retrieve  the  aff aiirs  of  the  Oomfany  m 
Bengaly  in  the  first  instaaioe,  furthet  time  was  lest  in  dk&ooh 
barking  the  royal  artillery  and  stores,  which  C!oL  Adlecnm 
would  not  allow  to  prooeed  when  he  found  that  the  cfomnand 
of  the  expedition  was  aot  to  be  giyen  to  hhn.  Ha{ffly  it  was 
entrusted  to  Hie  gauios  of  Olive,  wlio  was  instructed^  after 
iheree^ptore  of  Calcutta,  to  march  up  to  Moftwahedahad,  if 
tile  Nabob 'Continued  re£ra<^oiy,  and  to  Attadc  Ghandeniagore, 
if  the  dechoation  of  war  with  Fmnee,  then  hourly  e^peotod, 
dKmId  amve  befoze  the  time  <fixed  for  the  return  ^of  the  troops, 
ibdniiral  Watson  and  Gol.  Clive  sailed  from  Madras  on  the 
l^h  of  October  with  Hue  ships  of  war,, and  6m  of  the  Com- 
pai^s  vessdsy  on  wfai^  900  Euiropeana  and  1,500  aepoys 
wiereembariced. 

,  ^  On  the  IStth  of  Daoemlter  the>e3|iedition  leaehed 
»i767.  FuUa,  about  forty  miles  bdofw  Calcutta,  where 
Mr,  Drake  and  the  other  fugitms  wese  Ipng  in  the  vessels 
on  which  they  had  takon  refuge^  A  Mogul  i orlifioation  on 
Ae  nver  at  Budge-budge  t^mi  soon,  after  attaoked..  Maniok- 
chand^  the  'S$hob*B  Hindoo  general,  wlia  had.been  left  in  charge 
of  Calcatta,  had.  aorived  theie  two  days  before  with  a:likige 
xeinfonsement  of  horse  and  loot^  but  a  diet  Im^ieiung  to 
peas  too  near  his  turban,  he  gave  the  .signal  of  ratreat^.ai^d 
tile  whole  body  el  his  troops  marched  back  in  disorder  to 
Calcutta.  Not  considering  himself  sale  even  there,  he  left 
500  men  to  defend  tihe  f ert,  and  fled  with  thor  remaiader  io 
Moorshedabad.  Colonel  Olive  entered  the,  disCTM»tled  iomi 
on  tiie  2nd'0f  January,  and  the  fort  sursendemd  at  discretion. 
To  in^wress  the  Nabob  with  a  canvietion  of  the  power  and 
nsMdutian  of  ibe.Jlaglish  who  had  eome  to  avenge  their 
wxestgs^  an  .cKpeditifai  was  sent  about.a  week  after  to  the 
unporlsDii  post  of  £bx>g]»ly,  which  submitted  without,  xesist- 


Befe«fet>fthe        '^^  Nabob  had  persuaded  himself  ilmt  the 
NaMN^7&7.     Englifdi  would  never  again  venture  to  set  foot  in 
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his  dominions,  and  the  news  of  these  transactions  filled  him 
with  indignation,  and  he  lost  no  time  in  marching  down  to 
Calcutta  with  an  anny  of  40,000  men.  Glive  was  anxious  for 
an  accommodation,  and  offered  him  the  most  moderate  and 
reasonable  terms.  But  while  the  negotiations  were  in  pro- 
gress, the  army  of  the  Nabob  was  in  full  march  towards  the 
town,  burning  down  the  villages  as  it  advanced.  Two 
envoys  whom  Glive  had  sent  on  the  4th  of  February  to  request 
the  Nabob  to  withdraw  his  army,  if  his  intentions  were  padfic, 
were  treated  with  contumely.  Finding  a  contest  inevitable, 
Olive  determined  to  take  the  initiative ;  and,  on  the  morning 
of  the  5th,  marched  with  his  whole  force,  augmented  by  600 
marines,  to  the  assault  of  the  enemy's  entrenchment,  which 
lay  to  the  north-east  of  the  town.  But  a  little  before  sunrise 
he  was  confounded  by  one  of  those  dense  fogs  which  are 
common  at  that  season  oif  the  year,  and  although  his  troops 
fought  with  the  greatest  gallantry,  they  became  bewildered 
and  disheartened,  and  he  withdrew  his  force  with  the  loss  of 
more  than  200  soldiers.  But  the  Nabob  was  still  more  dis- 
heartened. He  had  lost  twenty-two  officers  of  distinction ; 
he  had  never  been  so  much  involved  in  the  perils  of  a  battle 
before,  and,  passing  at  once  from  the  extreme  of  arrogance  to 
the  extreme  of  pusillanimity,  hastened  to  make  overtures  of 
peace ;  and  on  the  9th  of  February  a  treaty  was  concluded 
by  which  all  their  former  privileges  were  restored  to  the 
English,  and  permission  was  given  to  fortify  Calcutta  and  to 
establish  a  mint,  and  a  promise  of  compensation  for  their 
losses  was  held  out. 

Capture  of  ^^^  ^^  directed,  and  had  engaged,  to  return 

Chandernagore,  with  the  troops  to  Madras  after  the  recoveiy  of 
Calcutta,  and  he  has  been  censured  for  disre^rd- 
ing  his  promise ;  but  in  his  determination  to  remaui  in  Bengal 
he  exercised  a  wise  discretion.  Information  had  been  received, 
through  Aleppo,  of  a  declaration  of  war  between  France  and 
England  on  the  9th  of  May  in  the  preceding  year.  Chander- 
nagore  was  garrisoned  with  700  Europeans.    Bussy,  with  a 
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victorious  army,  was  encamped  in  the  Northern  Sircars,  not 
300  miles  from  Calcutta,  and  the  Nabob,  immediately  on  sign* 
ing  the  treaty,  had  importuned  him  to  march  up  and  expel 
Glive  from  Bengal.  The  junction  of  the  two  French  armies 
with  that  of  the  Nabob  would  have  endangered  the  position  of 
the  English,  more  especially  as,  on  dive's  departure  for  the 
coast,  the  management  of  affairs  would  have  devolved  on  the 
wretched  Drake,  who  still  held  his  commission  as  governor. 
Calcutta  would  probably  have  been  lost  a  second  time.  Clive 
justly  concluded  that  it  was  his  duty  to  remain  and  dislodge 
the  French  from  Chandemagore.  The  Nabob  was  extremely 
averse  to  this  proceeding,  but  Admiral  Watson  terrified  him 
into  a  vague  and  reluctant  consent,  by  threatening  to  "  kindle- 
such  a  flame  in  his  country,  as  all  the  waters  in  the  Ganges- 
would  be  unable  to  extinguish."  The  Admiral  proceeded  up 
the  river,  with  his  ships  of  the  line,  while  Clive  attacked  the 
town  by  land ;  and  Chandemagore  surrendered,  chiefly  through, 
the  exertions  of  the  fleet,  after  a  noble  defence  of  nine  days*. 
As  Clive  was  preparmg  for  the  attack  he  uttered  these  me*^ 
morable  words,  "  If  we  take^Chandernagore,  we  cannot  stop 
there  ;*'  and  a  century  of  progress  has  verified  his  prediction. 
ConibdciBcy  ^^®  Capture  of  Chandemagore  still  farther  in- 

against  the  ccnscd  the  Nabob,  and  he  encamped  his  army  at 
*  '  Plassy,  forty  miles  south  of  Moorshedabad,  and 
CUve  kept  the  field  in  tiie  neighbourhood  of  Hooghly,  instead 
of  withdrawing  his  army  to  Calcutta.  Meanwhile,  the  vio- 
lence and  atrocities  of  the  Nabob  continued  to  augment  the 
disgust  of  his  minist.ers  and  officers,  none  of  whom  considered 
themselves  secure  from  the  caprices  of  his  passion.  Every 
day  produced  some  new  act  of  provocation ;  and  in  the  montili 
of  May,  Meer  Jaffier,  the  paymaster  and  general  of  his  forces, 
Boy-doorlub,  his  finance  minister,  and  the  all-powerful  bankers, 
the  Setts,  entered  into  a  combination  to  dethrone  him.  They 
were  constrained  to  admit  into  their  councils  one,  Omichund, 
the  Shylock  of  this  drama,  who  had  settled  in  Calcutta  forty 
years  before,  and  accumulated  great  wealth  by  his  contracts 
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with  the  Qompany, — ^in  which,  howevei,  they  alwi^  com- 
plained of  hegriEkg  beea  o^eneached, — and  by  his  extensive 
eommeociBlide^diigB  througbout  the  conntry.  He  mainteined 
the  «ataUWunent  of  a  ptince  in  Calcmtta,  and  rendered  hnn- 
self  im{M)irtattt  at  the  Gonrt  of  Moondiedabad.  He  accompa- 
niadSesaja Dowlah  on  his  retom  to  the  oajHtal,  and  becaoae 
a  gpMat  favoiudte  with  that  weak  prince.  He  daily  attended 
the  durbar,  thmst  himself  into  every  affair,  and  acquired  such 
influence  in  the  public  councils  that  the  confederates  were 
conystsainedto  take  him  into  tiieir  confidenee,  as  the  least  of 
twoevihk 

iaH«joii»tte  ^  the  pians  of  the  psriiy  proceeded,  Jugat 
^3«*^*««fly-  Sett,  the  banker,  assured  his  friends  that  there 
was  little>  if  any,  chance  of  success  without  the  co*operation 
of  Oliire,  and  they  invited  him  to  join  them,  holding  out  the 
most  magnificent  offers  for  tJie  Company.  Olive  £elt  ''that  theee 
could  be  nmther  peace  nor  security  while  sudi  a  monster  as 
the  Nabdb  reigned,"  and  readily  entered  into  their  plans,  not- 
•withataading  the  reluctance  of  the  timid  Goundl  in  Calcutta. 
A  secoet  treafy.wae  eoncbded  between  the  confederates 
and.  Cl&ve,  the  chief  stipulations  of  which  were  that  he  should 
march  wiih  his  army  to  Moorshedabad  and  place  Meer  Jaffier 
Ml  the*  throne,  and  that  Meer  Jaffier  should  make  the  amplest 
reparation  to  the  English  for  all  losses,  pubHc  and  private. 
The  whole  scheme,  however,  had  well  nigh  miscanried,  through 
the  ra|pa<^ty  of  Omichund,  who  came  forward  in  tiie  last 
stage,  and  demanded,  by  the  l^reat  of  disclosure — ^whidi 
would  have  been  certdn  death  to  all  the  confederates — the 
innaHion  of  a.  specific  article  in  the  treaty,  guaranteeing  to  him 
iihirly  lacs  of  rupees^  and  a  commisi^n  of  five  per  cent,  on 
all  paymemts.  Olive,  on  hearing  of  this  outrageous  demand, 
came  to  the  conclusion ''  that  art  and  policy  were  warrantable 
to  defeat  tiie  designs  of  such  a  villam ;."  and  he  formed  the 
plan  of  deceiving  tiie  man  by  a  fictitious  treafy,  written  on 
sed  paper,  which  provided  for  his  demand,  while  the  ireal 
treaty,  authenticated  by  the  seals  and  signatures  of  tha  oau*' 
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tracting  paitiefs,  oontained  no  Budi  Btipulation.  This  is  ti^e 
only  act  in  the  bold  and  arduous  career  of  CKve,  which,  in 
^e  opinion  of  posterity,  does  not  admit  of  vindication.  But 
it  IB  due  to  his  memoiy  to  state  that,  to  the  ^dof  his  life, 
he>  ooneGientiously  asserted  the  integrity  of  his  motives  and 
of  Ms  conduct  on  this  occasion,  and  (teelared  that  he  ^'^Vfould 
do  it  a  hundred  times  over."  When  the  treaty  was  complete, 
Meer  Jaffier  took  an  oatli  on  the  Koran  to  be  faithful  to  his 
engagements,  and  to  wil^draw  with  his  tit)eps  from  the 
army  of  ike  Nabob,  eittier*  before  or  on  the  day  of  the  battle. 
Bof  Clive,  having  concluded  his  arrangements,  ad- 

y*  *^^*  dressed  a  letter  to  the  Nabob,  recapitulating  ike 
grievances  of  which  the  Bnglish  had  to  complain,  and  stating 
SniKt  he  was  coming  to  Moorshedabad  to  submit  them  to  the 
judgment  of  the  durbar.  He  marched  from  Chandemagore,  on 
tiie  Idth  June,  with  1,000  Europeans,  2,000  natives,  and.  eight 
pGceB  of  cannon.  On  the  17th  he  reached  Cutwa,  and  captured 
iiie  fort,  but  looked  in  vam  for  Meer  JafBer,  who  had,  in  the 
meantime,  taken  another  oath  of  fidelity  to  his  master.  On 
the  19th  the  rains  set  in  with  extreme  violence,  and  CHve 
paused  on  the  threshold  of  the  campaign,  doubting  the  pro- 
priety of  opening  it  at  the  beginning  of  the  rainy  season,  and 
on  "their  own  bottom,  wiiiiout  any  assistance."  But  on 
second  thoughts  he  felt  he  had  advanced  too  far  to  recedCy 
and  that  there  would  be  more  peril  in  returning  than  in 
advancing.  The  whole  army  crossed  the  river  on  the  22nd, 
and  encamped  for  the  night  in  the  grove  of  Plassy,  in  the 
immediate  neighbourhood  of  which  the  Nabob  was  posted 
with  an  army  of  16,000  horse  and  35,000  foot,  in  an  en- 
trenched camp.  The  next  morning,  the  memorable  23rd  of 
June,  1757,  the  Nabob's  troops  moved  out  and  assaulted  the 
English  force  which  was  sheltered  by  a  high  bank,  but  with 
little  effect.  About  noon  the  enemy  withdrew  their  artillery, 
and  CHve  advanced  vigorously,  to  the  attack  of  their  lines. 
Heer  Mudun,  the  general-in-chief,  was  mortally  wounded, 
and  expired  in  the  presence  of  the  Nabob,  who  was  unable 
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any  longer  to  control  his  terror,  but  mounted  a  camel  and 
fled  at  the  top  of  its  speed,  accompanied  by  about  2,000  horse. 
His  whole  army  immediately  dispersed,  and  this  battle,  so 
momentous  in  its  eventual  result  on  the  destiny  of  India, 
was  gained  with  the  loss  of  only  72  killed  and  wounded  on 
the  part  of  the  English,  while,  even  on  the  side  of  the  enemy, 
the  casualties  did  not  exceed  500.  As  soon  as  victory  ap- 
peared to  declare  in  favour  of  the  English,  Meer  Jaffier  moved 
off  with  his  troops  and  joined  their  standard.  Seraja  Dowlah, 
on  his.  arrival  at  the  capital,  found  hhnself  deserted  by  his 
court,  and,  after  passing  a  day  in  gloomy  reflections,  disguised 
himself  in  a  mean  dress  and  escaped  out  of  a  window  in  the 
palace  at  ten  at  nighty  with  a  favourite  concubine  and  a 
eunuch,  and  embarked  in  a  little  boat  which  had  been  secured 
for  him. 

-.  ^  -^  Olive  entered  Moorshedabad  on  the  29th  of 
Meer  Jaffier,  June,  and  proceeding  to  the  palace,  where  all  the 
"w.  great  officers  were  assembled,  conducted  Meer 

Jaffier  to  the  throne,  and  saluted  him  Soobadar  of  Bengal, 
Behar,  and  Orissa.  The  change  in  the  position  and  propects 
of  the  English  was  so  rapid  and  stupendous  as  almost  to 
exceed  belief.  In  June,  1756,  Calcutta  had  been  plundered 
and  burnt,  its  European  inhabitants  murdered,  and  the  Company 
exterminated  from  Bengal.  In  June,  1757,  they  had  recovered 
their  capital,  extinguished  their  European  rivals,  defeated  and 
dethroned  the  Nabob,  and  disposed  of  the  government  of  the 
three  provinces,  with  a  population  of  twenty-five  millions^ 
to  l^eir  own  partizan.  In  accordance  with  the  terms  of  the 
treaty,  the  sum  of  two  crores  and  twenty  lacs  of  rupees  was 
gradually  paid  out  of  the  treasury  at  Moorshedabad,  to  make 
good  the  losses  of  the  Company  and  of  individuals.  The  first 
instalment  of  eighty  lacs  was  conveyed  to  Calcutta  in  a  tri- 
umphant procession  with  bands  playing  and  banners  floating 
— a  bright  contrast  to  the  spectacle  of  the  previous  year 
when  Seraja  Dowlah  marched  l)ack  to  his  capital  with  the 
plunder  of  Calcutta.    While  Clive  was  thus  giving  away  a 
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kingdom  larger  and  more  populous  than  England,  he  reserved 
for  his  own  masters  only  the  fee  simple  of  the  land  six 
hundred  yards  around  the  Mahratta  ditch,  and  the  zemindary 
rights  of  the  country  lying  to  the  south  of  Calcutta.  Nor 
was  his  moderation  as  a  private  individual  less  conspicuous 
than  as  the  representative  of  a  victorious  nation.  While  the 
opulent  nobles  of  the  court  were  anxious  to  conciliate  his 
favour  by  pouring  uncounted  wealth  into  his  lap,  he  refused 
every  gift  except  that  which  the  gratitude  of  Meer  Jaffier 
pressed  on  him,  not  exceeding  sixteen  lacs  of  rupees.  When, 
in  aftertimes,  his  great  services  had  been  forgotten  and  he 
was  upbraided  with  rapacity,  he  indignantly  replied,  "  When 
I  recollect  entering  the  treasury  at  Moorshedabad,  with 
heaps  of  silver  and  gold  to  the  right  hand  and  to  the  left,  and 
these  crowned  with  jewels,  I  stand  astonished  at  my  own 
moderation." 

FUeofSenda  Scraja  Dowlah  proceeded  up  the  river  in  his 
Dowiah,  1767.  boat  in  the  hope  of  overtaking  Mr.  Law,  the  Pretich 
officer,  whom  he  had  been  constrained  to  dismiss  at  the  man- 
date of  Clive.  Had  Law,  who  had  a  large  body  of  officers, 
and  about  200  soldiers  with  him,  succeeded  in  joining  the 
Nabob,  the  history  of  Bengal,  and  perhaps  of  India,  might 
have  borne  a  different  stamp.  But  Law,  who  had  retraced 
his  steps  on  hearing  of  the  advance  of  Clive  to  Moorsheda- 
bad,  retired  with  rapidity  to  Oude,  after  receiving  news  of  the 
battle  of  Plassy.  The  fugitive  prince  landed  at  Rajmahal  to 
prepare  a  meal,  and  unfortunately  proceeded  to  the  hut  of  a 
fakeer,  whose  ears  he  had  ordered  to  be  cut  off  in  the 
previous  year.  The  man  immediately  gave  information  of  his 
arrival  to  those  who  were  in  pursuit  of  him,  and  he  was 
conveyed  back  as  a  prisoner  to  Moorshedabad,  eight  days 
after  he  had  quitted  it.  On  the  night  of  his  anival,  Meerun, 
the  son  of  Meer  Jaffier,  a  youth  as  heartless  and  abandoned 
as  Seraja  Dowlah  himself,  caused  him  to  be  put  out  of  the 
way  by  assassination.     The  next  day  his  mangled  remains 
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wese  paraded  on  an  elephant  through  ike-  streets^  and  l^en 
buried  in  the  tomb  o£  Ms  grandfather. 
The  Court  of  latJBlKgence  of  the  destoiBtfeMi  of  Gfttetfttfei  did 
DimstoTBon  not  r«ac^  Engknd  for  elcrven  months.  On  tHe 
pia«y,  1767.  g^,^  ^  MgTOt,  1757,  ttic  OouTt  of  Dufectors  WKrtfe 
to  the  President  in  Calcutta :  '<  On  the  4th  of  June,  we  heaa?d 
of  the  melandioly  newB  of  the  loss  of  Fort  William  and  the 
nest  of  our  settlements  in  Bengal.  On  the  22nd  day  of  Jvly, 
Mr>  EblweD  airived  on  the  Siren,  and  gave  a  most  agreeable 
tam.  to  our  thoughts  by  bringing  advice  of  the  recapture  of 
Fort  William."  A  few  months  after,  they  heard  of  the  battl^fe 
of  Plassy,.  and  the  great  revolution  which  had  been  ^Bected 
by  i^eir  troops.  That  victory  more  than  realised  the  expec- 
ttsktions  which  the  Court  had  entertained  seventy  years  a^;t>> 
when  they  sent  out  Admiral  Nicholson  to  make  l^em-  <^*a 
nation  in  India."  It  had  laid  the  foundation  of  a  greiit 
empixQ.  Yet  so  Utile  conception  had  the  Court  of  the  high 
destsny  which  was  opening  before  them  that  their  chief 
source  of  gratification  was  derived  from  the  hope  that  ^eh: 
scaniiaats  in  Bengal  would  now  be  able  to  provide  the  ihvtest* 
ment  for  two  years  without  drawing  on  them. 
Qive  ueiu  ^^  ^*  object  of  Mcer  Jaflfier,  after  his  eleva- 

tkree^moiti,  tiou,  was  to  plunder  the  Hindoo  minister  of 
^^^'  finance,  Roy-doorlub,  and  the  oflSeers  who  had 

amassed  wealth  m  thie  governments  conferred  on  them  by 
M  verdy.  These  proceedings  provoked  no  fewer  than  three 
revx^ts  within  three  months,  in  Behar,  Pumeah,  and  Mdna- 
pore.  But  they  were  quelled  without  bloodshed^  by  the  mere 
exercise  of  dive's  influence,  to  whom  the  whole  country 
looked  up  as  to  a  demigod.  The  ascendancy  which  he  thus 
aicquir(^d,  though  inseparable  from  his  position  and  his  genius, 
could  not  fail  to  lessen  the  importance  of  the  Nabob,  and  to 
irritate  his  mind,  while  it  gave  umbrage  to  his  family  and  his 
officers.  They  could  not  forget  that  it  was  only  two  years 
since  the  foreigners,  who  now  bore  the  supremacy  in  Bengal 
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badriqipiroflEdsed  them  as  suppliants^  with  gifts  and  flsKtteries ; 
and  it  required  the  most  delicate  managesnent  on  the  pact  of 
CSHne  to  parevent  the  explosion  of  their  discomtent.  A  few 
BMOiths  after  iJie  battle  of  Plassy,  a  Mahiatta  en'^y  arrired 
at  MooiBhedabad  to  demand  the  arrears  of  ckout  now  doe  for 
imo  yearsy  but  he  soon  found  that  the  days  of  cTumt  had 
oeaeed  with  the  advent  of  the  Engli^. 
ErpedWon  to  "^^  Gourt  of  Directors,  on  hearing  of  the  great 
the  ooMt,  Sep-  victory  of  Plassy,  placed  the  government  of  Cal- 
cutta in  the  hands  of  GHve,  and  he  was  anxious  to 
affoM  sabstantial  relief  to  Madras,  now  menaced  by  LaHy ; 
but  the  preaenoe  of  a  formidable  French  force  on  the  confines 
of  Qrissa,  and  of  Law  with  200  Europeans  on  the  borders  of 
Behar,  combined  with  the  growing  alienation  of  the  Nabob, 
made  it  impolitic  to  weaken  Bengal.  The  number  of  European 
tiEOops  at  Madras  was,  moreover,  1;wice  as  ktrge  as  the  number 
at  the  disposal  of  Olive,  and,  above  all,  that  settlement  had 
Lawrence  for  its  military  commander,  which  Olive  considered 
an  ample  guarantee  of  its  safety.  He,  therefore,  supplied  it 
most  liberally  with  funds  from  his  own  full  treasury,  aad  took 
(st^)s  to  remove  one  cause  of  disquietude  by  an  attack  on  l^e 
J^nch  possessions  in  the  Northern  Sircars,  now  no  longer 
protected  by  the  genius  of  Bussy.  He  entrusted  tte  expe- 
diMon  to  Oolonel  Porde,  one  of  the  great  soldiers  created  by 
the  long^continued  wars  on  the  Ooast.  Olive  had  begun  to 
enlist  the  Rajpoots,  and  was  enabled  to  send  2,000  sepoys 
with  Forde,  in  addition  to  500  Europeans  and  14  guns. 
That  ofScer  landed  at  Yizagapatam,  and,  after  defeating 
Bussy's  feeble  successor,  the  Marquis  of  Oonflans,  formed  ti^e 
bold  design  of  laying  siege  to  Masulipatam,  the  great  strong- 
hold of  the  Frendi  on  the  coast,  thou^  it  was  garrisoned  by 
a  larger  force  than  that  of  the  besiegers*  Oonflans  solicited 
the  immediate  aid  of  the  Nizam,  Salabut  Jung,  who  matched 
down  to  the  coast  with  a  large  army  in  support  of  his  friends. 
Fofde,  however,  pushed  the  siege  with  such  skill  and  energy 
^  to  oblige  the  Frendi  general  to  capitulate  before  the 
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arrival  of  the  auxiliary  force.  The  Nizam  was  thunderstmck 
at  this  early  and  unexpected  surrender,  and  lost  no  time  in 
changing  sides,  and  courting  the  victor.  A  treaty  was 
speedily  concluded,  by  which  Salabut  Jung  ceded  Ma- 
Bulipatam  and  eight  districts  around  it  to  the  English,  and 
engaged  to  exclude  the  French  from  his  dominions.  This 
brilliant  exploit  raised  the  reputation  of  the  English  as  high  in 
the  Deccan  as  it  stood  in  Bengal,  and  entirely  deprived  the 
French  of  the  resources  of  the  Northern  Sircars. 
AUGohur  While  the  troops  were  thus  employed  on  the 

inTadesBebar,  coast  their  presence  was  urgently  required  in 
Bengal.  The  emperor  at  Delhi  was  a  mere  puppet 
in  the  hands  of  his  unprincipled  vizier,  from  whose  thraldrom 
the  heir  apparent,  Mahomed  AM  Gohur,  had  contrived  to  make 
his  escape,  not  without  his  father's  connivance.  India,  at 
this  time,  abounded  with  miUtary  adventurers  ready  for  any 
service,  and  the  name  of  the  emperor  was  sufficient  to  attract 
crowds  to  the  standard  of  his  son.  The  Soobadar  of  Oude 
was  likewise  anxious  to  turn  the  unsettled  state  of  Bengal  to 
his  own  profit,  and  joined  the  camp  of  the  prince  with  a  large 
force,  and  induced  him,  in  the  first  instance,  to  invade  the 
province  of  Behar.  An  army  of  40,000  men  now  suddenly 
appeared  before  Patna,  the  provincial  capital,  which  Ram* 
narayun,  the  Hindoo  governor,  defended  with  great  valour  for 
twelve  days.  Meer  Jaffier  was  thrown  into  a  fever  of  anxiety 
by  this  invasion,  and  importuned  Clive  to  hasten  to  the  rescue, 
(hi  his  march  towards  Patna,  CHve  received  repeated  letters 
from  Ali  Gohur,  offering  him  province  after  province  for  his 
assistance,  but  he  handed  them  to  the  Nabob,  who  had  like- 
wise received  letters  from  the  emperor,  written  under  the 
dictation  of  the  vizier,  and  commanding  him  to  seize  his  rebel- 
lious son,  and  chastise  his  adherents.  Olive's  advanced  guard 
appeared  in  sight  of  the  city  on  the  4th  of  April,  and  the 
Prince  instantly  raised  the  siege  and  endeavoured  to  escape 
from  the  province  faster  than  he  had  entered  it.  As  a  matter 
of  course,  the  Nabob  of  Oude  deserted  him  on  the  finil 
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appearance  of  adversity,  and  he  was  reduced  to  such  straits 
during  his  flight  as  to  throw  himself  on  the  compassion  of 
Glive,  who  sent  him  500  gold  mohurs  to  relieve  his  necessities. 
Conflict  with  Scarcely  had  this  doud  blown  over  than  another 
the  Dutch,  1790  gathered  on  the  horizon.  The  Nabob,  fretting 
under  the  supremacy  of  Glive  and  the  restraints  it  imposed 
on  him,  cast  about  for  some  means  of  counterbalancing  it, 
and  hit  on  the  device  of  inviting  the  Dutch  to  introduce  a 
large  European  force  into  their  settlement  at  Chinsurah.  The 
Dutch  government  at  Batavia  appear  to  have  viewed  the 
prosperity  of  the  English  in  India  with  no  small  feeling  of 
envy,  and  eagerly  embraced  the  proposition,  hoping  to  fish 
up  some  prize  in  the  troubled  waters  of  Bengal.  They  accord- 
ingly dispatched  a  fleet  of  seven  vessels  to  the  Hooghly, 
with  700  Europeans  and  800  well-trained  Malay  sepoys, 
dive  would  tolerate  no  European  rival  in  Bengal ;  and,  on 
hearing  of  the  arrival  of  the  expedition,  blocked  up  the  river 
and  took  measures  to  prevent  the  junction  of  this  force  With 
that  ahready  cantoned  at  Chinsurah.  The  two  nations  were 
at  peace  in  Europe ;  but,  according  to  the  established  practice, 
thus  did  not  impede  their  waging  war  with  each  other  in 
India.  Even  if  Glive  had  felt  any  delicacy  on  the  subject  it 
was  removed  by  the  aggressive  movement  of  the  Dutch  com- 
mander, who  seized  upon  some  of  the  British  vessels,  hauled 
down  their  colours,  and  transferred  their  guns  and  stores  to  his 
own  ships.  Olive  retaliated  by  sequestering  the  vessels  which 
had  arrived  from  Batavia,  and  sending  Colonel  Forde,  who 
had  returned  from  the  coast,  with  all  the  troops  available  to 
intercept  the  progress  of  the  Batavian  force.  Forde,  dread- 
ing the  responsibility  of  attacking  the  troops  of  a  friendly 
power,  requested  a  written  order  from  Glive.  He  was  sitting 
at  cards  when  the  letter  was  put  into  his  hands,  and  without 
rising,  wrote  on  one  of  the  cards  with  his  pencil, — "  Dear 
Forde,  fight  them  immediately,  I  will  send  you  the  Order  in 
Council  to-morrow.'*  That  oflScer  hesitated  no  longer,  but 
advanced  to  meet  the  Dutch  army,  which  he  cameupwi& 
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jnst  asit  amved  mithin.stght  of  Chinfmrnli,  and  de£eatedjm 
half  aa  hour.  Immediately  after  tiifi  aotion,  the  Nabob^Biflon, 
Meefim,  appeared  with  an  axxay  of  l^OGB  men,  who  weie 
daBtined  to  tium  on  the  English  if  the  foctnne  of  the  day  had 
been  daEenaot.  Gliye  restored  the  vesselfi  he  had  taken  to  Uie 
Datoh  autiu>rities,  on  their  engaging  to  make  good  all  tibe 
expense  iiicunjed  in  defeating  their  ][dan%  and  ^embasked  Sat 
En^iand  on  the  25tix  of  J'ebraary,  1760. 
Ahmed  fltaoi  ^^  ^^^  lOBume  the  thre^  of  Mafanita  aoA 
and  tbeifetaxat^  Mogul  affainsk  Aluttdd  SSiah  Ahdafee  retnnuadto 
Persia  ia  Jane,  1757,  learving  his  son,  Timm^  m 
cImxgQQf  the  Punjab^  and  Nujeeb^ood-^owlah  in  command,  jst 
Delhi,  to  protect ihe. emperor  frcnn  thedesignfiQf  £Hiasne«ood- 
dee&.  That  proffi^gafae  minister  called  the  Msfaratisa  to  Jub 
aid,  and  Baghoha,  the  fighting  brother  of  ihe  Te^bmHy 
marched  up  to  Delhi,  and  captured  it  aftfflr  a  monttifB  siQge. 
STittjeeb  retreated  to  Eohilcund,  and  Gahzee-Kjod^deen^waa  »* 
instated  in  the  offioe  of  vi^er.  Soon  after  the  fiaptitre  of  ifae 
capital  bj  .Saghoba^.  one  Adinarbeg,  a  Yetecanrintdgtier  tin  ifae 
FflDJati!^  iiuraled.bixa  to  aeiae  on  that  provinoa^iw  well  as  Mbol* 
tan,  aiod  annex  .them  to  the  MahraltKdomiiiiDiis..  Sermardrad 
to  Lahoie,  in  May,  1756 ;  the  jy^dalees  weve  totally  ronted.; 
Briaoe  Tmnr  retareated  to  Pasia.;  tiuid  the  Mahnsttttstai^Md 
Tv»B  pla&ited,.  for  the  first  tin^  on.  tiae  bndGs  cf  the^IadoB. 
Ba^^ha  then  xettamed  to  the  Beccsn,  bntirathiDaDe gfann^ 
ikmi  money ;  and^instead  of  ihe  loaiki  of  boot^  whkji  nBmil^ 
mwrked  the  retixmof  the  Mahratta  ei^editions,  bion^rt  back 
a  load  of  obligations  little  abort  of  a  anore\of  .mpfies.  OJ&is 
disa^pomiment.gavexise  toa  gymoofi  alteroaticm  witii  Snda- 
saeb  Sao  Bbao,  the  consin  iUQud  okvil  adminiatntor  of  ^die 
PiCffihwa.  ^' Then  talce  charge  of  thenext expedition yonraeK,'' 
waa  the  tart  x^piy  of  Ba^oba.  The  Peshwa  took  him  ^at  his 
word,.andoojnpromia9dthe  differences  between  them  byttcBis- 
tefrm^  the  oommand  of  the  army  to  Sodasedi^  .genoBs&y 
known  as  the  Dhao,  [and  pladng  his  brotiieri^the^lread  of 
tile  civil' department. 
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itorritofTwtwi-     The  Peakwa  hftd  been,  for  some  time,  engsa^ped 
•d^^vmsaii^biit  ijx  intrigueB  for  the  acqiueitioii  of  Ahmednaigur, 
^"^  ^  the  most  in^rtant  0%  soatb  of  the  NerbmLda^ 

endy  at  leagth,  obtained  poaaeBcuioii  of  it  by  an  act  of  bMie 
ireachexy.  This  aggxessioiQ  brought  on  hoeOalitieB  with  Salatmt 
Jwg  and  his  brother,  Nisam  Ali,  who  had  been  recently  re- 
eoBciled  teJtunu  The  mastear-«pirit  of  Bamj  no  longer  anir 
mated  the.counoilB  or  the  army  of  the  Kiaam.  na»hkn£heik 
Oardee,  owe  of  the  ablest  native  g^fteiala  of  the  tiiae,  who 
iMMBin  eemnMUPid  of  the  sepoy  battaMons  trained  by  Bussy, 
onda^powerfsl  and  wieU.  served  artillery,  had  been  diaraissed 
laom  the^esvaoe*  He  imsatediutely  tmnsfenied  his  sword  to 
the  Feshwa^jand,  in  tbeoanffict  now  ragKDigi  oooixihiitBd,  in 
n&  aoiaU  degree,  to  reduce  Salabut  Jizotg  and  his  brother  to 
each  stsaita^itbsit  they-w^re.eonstraiiied  to.i»d»miti»  the  meet 
hmiHliatfng  conditidnB  as  the  .pnce  of  .safety  A  treaty  w»6 
wrung  £cem  them^  which  tMSBteeded  i»  the  jyUiralitas  &m  xof 
tiie.iA«Ht  important  fortvesses  in  the  ]>eQaa%.and  some  ef  Ub 
moat  .flourishing  dis^riets,  yklding  a  reveime  of  not  less  than 
wd^  laes  of  ra^isesa  yeai:.  Tbe  MahiattsMi  hiid.  now  reached 
£mMr<)Ciibe  the  zeulth  of  thnr  po^for^  Tjieir  .aatiiority  was 
Hahnttaa,  1769.  equally  acknowledged  on  the  hanks  tf  the  Caveiy 
attd  the  JndioA.  All  the  tecdtQiy  within  tiwse  limits^  whidi 
was  not  their  own,  paid  them  tidbmbe.  The  yast  resowees 
€«f  the  Mahratta  oemmuaity  wate  guided  by  ene  head  and 
dnectedtto  (me  objeei^— the  aggrandisement  of  the  nation, 
and  they  now  talked  proudiy  of  estfcabMahing  Hindoo  sore- 
neigAty  omr  the  whole  of  Hmdeiitan.  The  oeij  bojpe  of  pve- 
SBTving the  oeuot^from sid)jeeti0n  te  tibb  powers  of  whidi 
tpmnn^9  xspaoe,  and  deatruetien  were  titecottstant^attoidantii, 
noiv^.iiested  on  the  anns  of  a  foieiga  {K)tentaie«-^Ahmed  Shah 
AUdee. 

Baghobahad  left  MuUuur  Bao  Hoftar  and  Da^- 
Jee  Bsodia  .t9  eg&tort  eoiitrilnUai:^^ 
^^^  prxnofis,  and  to  maintain  the  ccmquests  he  had 

made  jn  the  Punj^.    At  Ike  instigaition  of  Ohasee-ood-daen, 
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Sindia  sent  his  officers  to  invade  Rohilcund,  and  in  the 
course  of  a  month  they  laid  waste  thirteen  hundred  villages 
in  that  flourishing  province.  The  ulterior  object  of  the  vizier 
and  of  the  Mahrattas  was  the  possession  of  Oude,  and  as  the 
Nabob  dreaded  them  more  than  he  hated  the  Rohillas,  he 
entered  into  a  treaty  with  Hafiz  Ruhmut,  the  bravest  of  their 
chiefs,  and,  in  conjunction  with  Nujeeb-ood-dowlah  drove 
Sindia  across  the  Ganges  with  great  slaughter.  Just  at  this 
juncture  both  parties  were  astounded  by  the  intelligence  that 
Ahmed  Shah  was  entering  India  with  a  grand  army  to  recover 
and  extend  his  conquests.  The  remembrance  of  the  sack  of 
Delhi  by  his  troops  gave  a  pqrtentous  character  to  this,  his 
fourth  invasion ;  and  the  Nabob  and  the  Mahratta  were  in- 
duced, by  a  common  alarm,  to  patch  up  an  accommodation. 
The  Abdalee  crossed  the  Indus  in  September,  1759,  and 
marched  direct  to  Lahore.  During  his  advance,  the  vizier, 
who  had  deprived  his  former  master  of  sight,  dreading  the 
intercourse  of  the  emperor  with  Ahmed  Shah,  on  whom  he 
felt  that  he  had  inflicted  inexpiable  injmy,  gave 
emperor,  Aimn-  ordors  f  or  his  assassiuatiou,  and  placed  some 
geer,  Not,  1769.  ^j^iajQ^^  youth  on  the  throne,  who  was  however 
never  acknowledged. 

The  two  Mahratta  chiefs,  supported  by  their  allies,  the 
Jauts,  advanced  to  encounter  Ahmed  Shah,  but  they  were  in 
^^  two  divisions,  widely  separated  from  each  other, 

and  Hoikaii  and  he  resolved  to  attack  them  before  they  could 
"*^'  form  a  junction.    The  army  of  Sindia  was  sur- 

prised, and  two-thirds  of  the  troops,  including  the  general, 
slaughtered.  Holkar  made  all  haste  to  retreat,  and  might 
have  escaped,  but  he  could  not  resist  the  temptation  of  turn- 
ing out  of  his  way  to  plunder  a  rich  convoy,  of  which  he  had 
received  intimation.  Ahmed  Shah  overtook  him  by  forced 
marches  of  extraordinary  length,  and  routed  him  with  great 
carnage.  Of  these  reverses  the  Peshwa  received  information, 
inmiediately  after  he  and  his  cousin  had  succeeded  in  wresting 
the  forts  and  districts  abready  mentioned  from  Salabut.    The 
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Bhao,  flushed  with  his  recent  success,  entreated  the  Peshwa 
to  allow  him  to  proceed  to  Upper  India,  and  restore  the  repu- 
tation of  the  Mahratta  arms,  and  expel  the  Abdalees  from 
the  country.  In  an  evil  hour  peimission  was  granted,  for 
though  personally  brave  and  resolute,  he  was  rash  and 
arrogant,  and  filled  with  an  overweening  conceit  of  his  own 
abilities,  which  were  unequal  to  the  great  expedition  on  which 
the  fortunes  of  the  Mahratta  nation  were  about  to  be  staked. 
ThB  iif^*.^«*o^  The  army  which  now  proceeded  against  Ahmed 
army.  Shah  was  the  largest  and  best  equipped  with 

which  the  Mahrattas  had  ever  taken  the  field.  It  resembled 
rather  the  gorgeous  array  with  which  Aurungzebe  had  crossed 
the  Nerbudda  eighty  years  before  than  that  of  the  humble  and 
hardy  mountaineers  who  had  baffled  him.  The  spacious 
and  lofty  tents  of  the  chiefs  were  lined  with  silk  and  bro- 
cades, and  surmounted  with  gilded  ornaments.  The  finest 
horses,  richly  caparisoned,  together  with  a  long  train  of 
elephants,  accompanied  the  army.  The  wealth  which  half  a 
century  of  plunder  had  accumulated  was  exhibited  in  all  its 
splendour.  The  officers,  dressed  in  cloth  of  gold,  vied  with 
each  other  in  profuse  and  prodigal  display.  The  military  chest 
was  laden  with  two  crores  of  rupees.  Every  commander 
throughout  the  Mahratta  commonwealth  was  required  to  join 
the  Bhao,  and  the  whole  of  the  Mahratta  chivabry  marched 
under  the  national  standard.  The  Rajpoot  chiefs  contributed 
their  cavalry  brigades ;  the  Pindarrees,  who  now  appear  for 
the  first  time  in  history,  swarmed  to  the  conflict,  and  Sooruj 
Mull,  the  Jaut  chieftain,  brought  up  a  contingent  of  30,000 
men.  The  entire  force  did  not  fall  short  of  270,000.  It  was 
the  grand  straggle  of  Hindoo  and  Mahomedan  for  the 
sovereignty  of  India. 

Arrogance  of  ^^^  experienced  old  Jaut  did  not  fail  to  perceive 
the  Bhao.  that  the  unwieldy  masses  of  the  Bhao,  encum- 
bered with  artillery  and  other  accessories  unsuited  to  their 
national  mode  of  warfare,  were  ill  calculated  for  such  a 
campaign.     He  strongly  advised  that  the  guns  and  the 

u 
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<iiif antiy  should  be  left  in  his  forts,  and  that  the  army  shonld 
revert  to  the  old  system  of  warfare,  and  harass  the  enemy 
with  incessant  attacks  and  cut  off  his  supplies,  till  the  hot 
season  obliged  the  Abdalee  to  withdraw  his  troops  to  a  more 
congenial  climate  beyond  the  Indus.  But  this  sage  advice, 
though  supported  by  the  ablest  of  the  Mahratta  generals, 
was  rejected  with  scorn  by  the  Bhao.  The  city  of  Delhi  was 
occupied  almost  without  a  struggle,  and  he  was  with  di£Sculty 
dissuaded  from  proclaiming  Wiswas  Bao,  the  eldest  son  of 
the  Peshva,  Emperor  of  India.  But,  in  a  spirit  of  wanton 
barbarity,  he  destroyed  the  monuments  of  art  which  even 
Nadir  Shah  had  spared.  Disgusted  with  these  acts,  and  not 
less  with  the  overbearing  conduct  of  the  Bhao,  the  Bajpoots 
and  the  Jauts  withdrew  from  his  army. 

Ahmed  Shah  was  cordially  supported  by  the 
SeM^ii'  Rohillas,  and  with  less  zeal  by  the  Nabob  of 
•ndiiogiiis,  Oude.  His  regular  army  consisted  of  38,000 
foot^and  41,800  horse,  with  seventy  pieces  of 
artillery.  His  irregular  force  was  computed  to  be  equally 
strong.  After  a  variety  of  manoauvres  the  two  armies  con- 
fronted each  other  on  the  field  of  Paniput,  where  for  the 
third  time  the  fate  of  India  was  to  be  decided.  The  Bhao 
entrenched  himself  behind  a  ditch,  forty  feet  wide  and  twelve 
feet  deep,  Ahmed  Shah  fortified  his.  camp  with  felled  trees. 
Numerous  encounters  took  place  from  time  to  time  between 
different  detachments  without  any  decisive  result.  The 
Bohillas  and  the  Nabob  of  Oude  were  impatient  to  be  led  at 
once  against  the  enemy,  but  the  wary  and  experienced  Ab- 
^lee  prudently  determined  to  wait  the  certain  progress  of 
famine  in  their  encampment.  The  resources  of  the  Mahrattas 
were  gradually  exhausted ;  their  foraging  parties  were  con- 
stantly driven  back,  and  starvation  stared  them  in  the  face, 
while  the  stench  from  the  dead  bodies  of  men  and  animals 
within  the  narrow  limits  of  the  camp  became  at  length 
insupportable.  Unable  any  longer  to  bear  these  privations 
and  evils,  men  and  officers  equally  demanded,  in  a  voice  of 
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thunder,  to  be  led  against  the  enemy  instead  of  being  cooped 
up  to  die  like  dogs.  The  Bhao .  was  obliged  to  yield ;  with 
the  provisions  which  were  left  they  partook  together  of  one 
full  meal,  and  then  prepared  for  the  struggle  of  the  morrow. 
Battle  of  Paai-  ^  ^^^  before  daybreak  on  the  7th  of  January, 
pat.  January  7,  1761,  the  Mahratta  army  issued  from  its  en« 
^  ^^'  trenchments,  not,  as  on  many  former  occasions^ 

in  the  full  confidence  of  victory,  but  with  the  desperation  of 
despair.  The  engagement  was  opened  by  Ibrahim  Khan 
Gardee  and  his  10,000  sepoys,  trained  under  Bussy,  and  his 
splendid  artillery,  with  which  he  swept  down  the  ranks  of 
the  Rohillas  who  were  opposed  to  him.  He  then  charged 
them  with  the  bayonet,  but  they  did  not  retire  till  8,000  of 
their  number  lay  dead  or  wounded  on  the  field,  while  the  loss 
of  half  the  corps  of  Ibrahim  shewed  the  desperate  character 
of  the  conflict.  The  retirement  of  the  Rohillas  uncovered 
the  right  of  the  centre  division  of  the  Abdalees,  and  the 
Bhao  and  his  cousin,  with  the  flower  of  the  Mahratta  force, 
charged  them  with  such  vigour,  that  the  day  at  one  time 
seemed  to  belong  to  thq  Mahratt^s,  but  at  this  critical  juncture 
Ahmed  Shah  brought  up  his  reserve,  and  the  conflict  became 
closer  and  more  ferocious  than  eyer.  With  the  exception  of 
Mulhar  Bao  Holkar,  all  the  chiefs  maintained  their  reputa- 
tion, but  about  two  hours  after  noon,  Wiswas  Rao,  the  son 
of  the  Peshwa,  was  mortally  wounded,  and  the  Bhao  imme- 
diately mounted  his  horse,  and  disappeared  in  the  confusiop 
of  the  fight.  Holkar  likewise  marched  ofiF,  and  was  followed 
by  the  Ouickwar.  As  soon  as  the  leaders  were  no  longer 
seen  the  army  fell  into  disorder  and  fled.  No  quarter  was 
given,  and  the  carnage  was  prodigious.  Men,  women,  and 
children  crowded  into  the  village  of  Panipat,  where  they 
were  surroimded  for  the  night,  but  the  men  wpre  drawn  out 
the  next  morning,  and  ranged  in  files,  when,  to  the  etenial 
disgrace  of  Ahmed  Shah,  his  soldiers  were  encouraged  to 
amuse  themselves  in  cutting  off  their  heads,  and  piling  them 
up  as  troj)hies^in  front  of  their  tents.    The  body  of  Wiswas 
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•Rao  was  found,  and  the  Abdalee  was  with  reluctance  prevafled 
on  to  allow  it  to  be  burnt,  instead  of  having  it  dried  and 
stuffed,  to  take  back  with  him  to  Cabul.  Junkajee  Sindia 
and  the  illustrious  Ibrahim  Khan  Gardee,  were  taken  prisoners 
and  put  to  death,  the  latter  on  the  ground  of  having  fought 
on  the  side  of  the  Hindoos  against  the  true  believers.  Only 
pne-fourth  of  the  troops  escaped ;  and  the  entire  loss  of  the 
Mahrattas,  from  the  beginning  of  the  campaign,  was 
computed  at  200,000.  Never  was  defeat  more  complete 
or  more  fatal.  There  were  few  families  which  had  not  lost 
some  relative,  and  grief  and  despondency  overspread  the 
community.  The  Peshwa  died  of  grief,  and  with  him 
perished  the  pre^ige  of  his  family.  The  formidable  unity 
of  the  Mahratta  power  was  destroyed,  and  the  hope  which 
the  Mahrattas  had  cherished  of  becoming  masters  of  all  India, 
was  at  once  and  for  ever  annihilated. 


CHAPTER  XI. 
teENGAL,  1761—1772. 


The  battle  of  Paniput  forms  an  important  epoch 
India  after  the  i^^  tue  moclem  auuals  of  India,  and  a  brief  notice 
^mh"^'    of  the    position   and  strength    of   the    various 

princes  at  that  period  will  serve  to  elucidate  its 
subsequent  history.  The  great  empu-e  of  the  Moguls  was 
dissolved,  and  the  emperor  was  wandermg  about  in  Behar, 
accompanied  by  a  small  band  of  mercenaries.  In  the  districts 
around  Delhi,  the  Jauts  on  one  side,  and  the  Rohillas  on  the 
other,  were  consolidating  the  power  they  had  usurped.  The 
Rajpoot  rajas  had  been  humbled  during  the  encroachments  of 
the  Mahrattas,  and  manifested  little  of  their  former  energy. 
The  Nabob  vizier  of  Oude  possessed  a  rich  territory,  and  a 
large  undisciplined  army,  but  was  deficient  in  every  militaiy 
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quality,  except  courage.  The  Mahratta  dream  of  universal 
empire  in  India,  under  a  Hindoo  sceptre,  had  been  dissipated 
by  the  recent  defeat,  and  although  the  Peshwa  was  still  the 
head  of  the  federation,  its  power  was  henceforth  partitioned 
among  the  Guickwar,  the  raja  of  Nagporc,  and  Holkar  and 
Sindia,  who  were  seldom  at  peace  with  each  other.  The 
Nizam  at  Hyderabad,  had  been  crippled  by  the  surrender  of 
some  of  his  most  valuable  districts  to  the  Mahrattas.  The 
power  of  the  French  was  completely  broken.  In  the  south 
of  the  peninsula,  the  Nabob  of  the  Camatic  had  been  seated 
on  the  throne  by  the  English,  and  was  maintained  solely  by 
their  arms,  and  Hyder  AH  was  on  the  point  of  grasping  the 
supreme  control  in  Mysore.  The  power  destined  eventually 
to  bring  these  various  principalities  "  under  one  umbrella,'* 
had  recently  subdued  its  European  rivals  in  the  south,  and 
established  its  predominance  in  the  valley  of  the  Ganges,  but 
was  contemplating  nothing  so  little  as  the  conquest  of  India, 
vansittart  CKve  had  bccome  so  completely  identified  with 

Govenor  of  the  existence  of  British  power  in  Bengal,  that  his 
*  departure  appeared  to  those  who  remained,  as  if 
the  soul  was  departing  from  the  government.  He  was 
succeeded  in  the  chair  by  Mr.  Vansittart,  a  Madras  civilian, 
a  man  of  the  greatest  probity,  but  utterly  incompetent  to 
manage  the  complicated  machinery  of  the  government.  The 
appointment,  though  recommended  by  Clive,  proved  in  every 
respect  disastrous.  The  members  of  the  Bengal  Council  were 
irritated  by  his  intrusion  into  a  seat  which  they  considered  to 
belong  to  them  of  right,  and  set  themselves  to  thwart  his 
measures,  at  a  period  when  the  exigencies  of  a  novel  and 
foreign  administration  required  the  greatest  unanimity.  Soon 
after  Mr.  Vansittart's  appointment,  moreover,  an  order  from 
the  Court  of  Directors  reached  Calcutta,  summarily  dismissing 
three  of  the  ablest  and  most  experienced  members  of  Council, 
on  account  of  a  contumacious  letter  which  had  been  provoked 
by  theii*  own  arbitrary  proceedings.  The  opix)nents  of 
Mr.  Vansittart  thus  obtained  a  majonty  in  the  Council,  and 
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this  circumstance,  combined  with  his  imbecility,  rendered  the 

four  years  of  his  administration  a  period  of   extraordinary 

criminality. 

Invasion  of  ^^®  ^^^  Zada,  the  son  of  the  emperor,  in- 

Beharbytbe      vadcd  Bchar  a  second  time  at  the  beginning  of 

Shah  Eada,  1760.  ^^^^  ^^y^  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^^^p^  ^^  j^  CoUcCtcd 

aroimd  him.  As  ahready  stated,  the  intelligence  of  his 
father's  death  reached  him  after  he  had  crossed  the  Cummnussa, 
and  he  immediately  assumed  the  imperial  dignity  with  the 
title  of  Shah  Alum,  which  brought  a  large  accession  of  troops 
to  his  standard.  The  Nabob  of  Oude  was  appointed  vizier  of 
this  relic  of  an  empire,  and,  in  fthe  hope  of  adding  Behar  to 
his  territories,  joined  the  emperor  with  a  considerable  force. 
Colonel  Oalliaud,  one  of  the  generals  created  by  the  wars  on 
the  coast,  the  comrade  of  Lawrence  and  Olive,  of  Coote  and 
Forde,  had  been  sent  up  from  Madras  to  take  the  command  of 
the  army  in  Bengal,  and  had  proceeded  to  Moorshedabad, 
where  CHve,  then  on  the  eve  of  embarking  for  England,  was 
making  the  necessary  dispositions  for  repelling  the  invasion. 
Meer  JafiSer  contributed  15,000  horse  to  the  expedition  under 
the  command  of  his  son,  Meerun,  whose  oppressions  had 
made  even  Seraja  Dowlah  an  object  of  regret.  The  united 
forces  of  the  emperor  and  the  vizier  advanced  towards  Patna 
on  one  side,  while  Colonel  Calliaud  was  moving  up  in  an  opposite 
direction  to  its  succour.  Ramnarayun,  the  Hindoo  governor, 
had  been  strictly  enjoined  to  await  the  arrival  of  these  re- 
inforcements, but  he  chose  to  inarch  out  and  encounter  the 
enemy  alone,  andf  was  totally  defeated.  The  city  must  have 
surrendered  at  discretion,  if  it  had  been  immediately  invested, 
but  the  emperor  wasted  the  precious  moments  in  plundering 
the  district.  On  the  20th  of  February,  Colonel  Calliaud  came 
up  with  the  emperor,  and,  notwithstanding  the  misconduct  of 
Meerun's  horse,  completely  routed  his  army. 
The  Emperor  The  cmpcror  had  received  the  promise  of  assist- 
marches  to  gkHCG  f rom  the  Mahrattas,  and  made  a  sudden  and 
irao.  '    rapid  march  through  the  hills  on  Moorshedabad 
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to  meet  them.  Calliaad  lost  no  time  in  following  his  steps* 
and  the  two  annies  confronted  each  other  about  thirty  miles 
from  that  city.  But  the  emperor,  hearing  nothing  of  his 
allies,  abruptly  broke  up  his  camp  and  marched  back  to 
Patna,  to  which  he  laid  dose  siege  for  nine  days.  All  hope  of 
prolonging  the  defence  was  fading  away,  when  Captain  Ejiox, 
who  had  advanced  from  Bengal  by  forced  marches  to  its 
rescue,  at  the  hottest  season  of  the  year,  was  descried  ap- 
proaching it  with  a  small  force.  The  following  day  the  two 
armies  met,  and  the  emperor  was  defeated,  and  his  force  dis* 
persed.  The  Nabob  of  Pumeah,  who  had  been  for  some 
time  intriguing  with  the  emperor,  now  advanoed  to  his 
assistance  with  30,000  men  and  thirty  pieces  of  cannon. 
Captain  Knox,  to  the  utter  amazement  of  the  natives  of 
Patna,  immediately  crossed  the  Ganges  to  oppose  his  pro- 
gress, with  a  handful  of  men  not  exceeding  a  battalion  of 
sepoys  and  200  Europeans,  and  a  small  squadron  of  cavalry. 
The  native  historian  of  that  period  vividly  describes  the 
breathless  anxiety  with  which  the  inhabitants  crowded  on 
the  walls  to  watch  the  issue  of  this  desperate  encounter.  It 
was  one  of  those  battles  in  the  early  career  of  the  EngMsh 
which  gave  prestige  to  tiieir  arms,  and  bewildered  the  native 
princes.  It  lasted  six  hours,  and  ended  in  the  total  defeat  of 
the  enemy.  The  result  of  the  conflict  was  rendered  the  more 
grateful  to  the  natives  by  the  extraordinary  valour  disfJayed 
by  one  of  their  own  country,  raja  Shitabroy,  and  by  the  high 
encomium  bestowed  on  him  by  the  English  commander,  as 
they  entered  the  city  toge^er  covered  with  dust.  Colonel 
Calliaud  and  Meerun  soon  after  arrived  at  Patna,  and  pro- 
ceeded across  tiie  river  to  follow  up  the  victory.  But  they 
had  not  marched  far  when  Meerun,  as  he  lay  on  his  couch 
listening  to  a  tale,  was  struck  dead  by  a  thunderbolt,  and  the 
Death  of  oouutry  was  rid  of  a  monster,  in  whose  cabinet 
MeeruD,jiii72,  was  found  a  list  of  three  hundred  men  of  note 
^^^'  idiom  he  had   doomed   to   destruction  on  his 

return. 
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Meer  Jaiiicr  The  vigouT  of  Mecrun,  in  spite  of  his  profligacy, 

depoMd,  1760.  had  been  the  mainstay  of  the  government  of 
Moorshedabad,  and  his  death  brought  on  an  immediate 
crisis.  Meer  Jaffier  lost  the  little  reason  he  ever  possessed, 
and  the  administration  fell  into  a  state  of  complete  anarchy. 
The  troops  surrounded  the  palace,  and  demanded  the  ar- 
rears of  their  pay  with  loud  menaces,  when  Meer  Cassim, 
the  Nabob's  son-in-law,  came  forward  and  offered  to  satisfy 
their  clahns  from  his  own  funds,  on  condition  of  bemg  ap- 
pointed the  successor  of  Meerun.  The  Nabob  accepted  his 
terms  and  his  services,  but,  in  an  evil  hour,  sent  him  to  Cal- 
cutta, to  make  pecuniary  arrangements,  in  his  name,  with  the 
Council.  They  had  an  expensive  war  on  their  hands,  without 
a  rupee  in  their  exchequer.  The  treasure  accumulated  at 
Moorshedabad  had  been  exhausted,  and,  in  the  confusion  and 
scramble  of  the  times,  no  thought  had  been  bestowed  on  the 
future.  The  imbecile  Meer  Jaffier  was  not  the  man  to  re- 
move their  embarrassments ;  on  the  other  hand,  Meer  Cassim 
appeared  to  possess  great  talent  and  energy.  Mr.  Holwell, 
who  had  taken  the  command  of  Fort  William  when  it  was 
deserted  by  Mr.  Drake,  was  the  inveterate  enemy  of  Meer 
Jaffier,  and  urged  his  colleagues  at  once  to  determine  on 
deposing  him,  and  elevatmg  his  son-in-law  to  the  throne. 
After  a  show  of  hesitation,  the  members  of  the  Council 
adopted  his  advice,  and  Mr.  Yansittart  was  requested  to  pro- 
ceed to  Moorshedabad  with  180  Europeans,  600  sepoys,  and 
four  guns,  to  persuade  Meer  Jaffier  to  resign  the  government 
of  the  three  soobahs.  The  old  man  refused  to  abdicate,  and 
threatened  to  appeal  to  Clive,  his  friend  and  protector ;  but 
the  arguments  of  Mr.  Yansittart  were  irresistible,  and  he  was 
obliged  to  submit  to  his  fate,  only  stipulating  for  a  safe 
asylum  in  Calcutta,  well  knowing  that  in  India  deposition  meant 
MecrCaMim  <leath.  Meer  Cassim  became  soobadar,  and,  as 
-ef***'  ^'^  *^®  P'*^  ^^  ^®  elevation,  ceded  to  the  Company 
the  three  districts  of  Midnapore,  Chittagong,  and 
Burdwan,  which  were  then  estimated  to  furnish  a  third  of  the 
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revenue  of  Bengal.  He  agieed,  moreover,  to  make  good  all 
arrears,  and,  above  all,  to  bestow  a  gratuity  of  twenty  lacs  of 
rupees  on  his  benefactors,  of  which  Mr.  Vansittart  received 
five,  and  Mr.  Holwell  three  lacs.  The  disorders  of  the  times 
required  a  sharp  remedy,  but  one  might  have  been  discovered 
without  resorting  to  this  odious  breach  of  faith.  Avarice 
was  at  the  root  of  the  transaction,  and  it  ended  in  a  fearful 
tragedy. 

Meercasdm's  Mccr  Cassim  met  the  difficulties  of  his  position 
IJCtration.  ^*^  ^^eat  energy.  He  curtailed  the  extrava- 
i76i-6a.  gance  of  the  court  establishments.    He  abolished 

''the  ram  office,  the  antelope  office,  and  the  nightingale 
office,"  and  many  other  useless  and  costly  appendages  of  the 
menagerie  department.  He  subjected  the  public  accounts  to  a 
severe  scrutiny,  and  obliged  the  officers  to  disgorge  the  plun- 
der they  had  acquired.  He  exacted  all  arrears  of  rent  with 
unexampled  rigour,  revised  the  assessment  of  the  land,  and 
made  an  addition  of  a  crore  of  rupees  to  the  annual  revenue  of 
the  three  provinces.  These  measures  gave  him  the  means  of 
dischargmg  all  the  obligations  he  had  contracted  to  the 
English,  after  which  he  gave  his  entire  attention  to  the  great 
object  of  emancipating  himself  from  the  pressure  of  their, 
authority,  and  restoring  freedom  to  the  soobah.  He  removed 
the  seat  of  government  to  Monghir,  a  distance  of  320  miles 
from  Calcutta,  where,  free  from  observation,  he  prosecuted 
his  plans  of  independence  with  such  earnestness,  that  in  less 
than  three  years,  he  considered  himself  in  a  position  to  set 
their  power  at  defiance.  For  this  rapid  progress,  he  was 
maLoly  indebted  to  the  exertions  of  an  Armenian,  born  at 
Ispahan,  generally  known  by  his  orientalized  name  of 
Gurghin  Khan.  He  was  originally  a  clothseller  at  Hooghly, 
but  when  entrusted  with  the  responsibilities  of  office,  turned 
out  to  be  a  man  of  original  genius  and  vast  resources.  In 
less  than  three  years,  he  created  a  force  of  15,000  cavalry, 
and  25,000  infantry,  disciplined  on  the  model  of  the  Com- 
pany's army ;  he  manufactured  firelocks  which  were  superior 
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to  the  Tower  proof  muskets ;  he  established  a  foundry  for 
casting  cannon,  and  trained  up  a  corps  of  artilletymen  who 
would  have  done  credit  to  the  Company's  service.  Nothing 
was  wanting  to  render  Meer  Caissim  more  powerful  than 
Aliverdy  Khan  had  ever  been,  but  a  few  years  of  undisturbed 
leisure. 

,j.j.j^j^^^^^^j^  The  emperor,  Shah  Alum,  unable  to  regain  his 
with  the  capital,  lingered  within  the  limits  of  Behar  with  a 

emperor,  .  j^^j.^^  ^f  troops,  which  Wasted  the  districts  like  a 
flight  of  locusts.  As  soon,  therefore,  as  the  rains  of  1761 
had  subsided,  Colonel  Camac  marched  to  Oyawith  an  English 
force  and  dispersed  them.  Law,  the  French  general,  whose 
little  band  of  Europeans  had  been  the  chief  support  of  the 
prince,  was  taken  prisoner  on  this  occasion.  The  distin- 
guished courtesy  with  which  he  was  treated  by  the  English 
conmiander,  confounded  the  ideas  of  the  natives,  who  ex** 
pected  that  he  would  have  been  led  out  to  immediate  execu- 
tion, in  accordance  with  the  practice  of  oriental  warfare* 
"Nothing,"  exclaims  the  native  historian  in  his  remark  on 
this  circumstance,  "can  be  more  modest  and  becoming  than 
the  behaviour  of  these  strangers,  whether  in  the  heat  of 
action,  or  in  the  pride  of  success."  After  the  action.  Colonel 
Camac  sent  raja  Shitabroy  virith  a  conciliatory  message  to  the 
emperor,  which  was  cordially  welcomed,  and  he  was  con- 
ducted with  suitable  honours  to  Patna.  Meer  Oassim  felt  no 
little  alarm  on  hearing  of  this  friendly  intercourse  between 
the  English  commander  and  his  own  liege  sovereign,  and 
hastened  to  the  English  camp,  but  sullenly  refused  to  pay  his 
respects  to  the  emperor.  Colonel  Camac  obviated  his  objec- 
tions by  bringing  the  parties  together  in  his  own  tent,  when 
Shah  Alum  received  the  homage  of  the  nabob,  and  conferred 
on  him  the  c^ce  of  soobadar  of  Bengal,  Behar,  and  Orissa, 
and  obtained  in  return  the  promise  of  an  annual  payment  of 
twenty-four  lacs  of  mpees.  The  emperor  then  proceeded  on 
his  route  to  Delhi,  and,  on  taking  leave  of  the  colonel,  made  an 
offer  to  the  Company  of  the  dewanny  of  the  three  provinces. 
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Spoliation  of  ^^  ^^  *^®  earliest  objects  of  Meer  Cassim  after 
Banmaraynn,  his  elevation  was  the  Spoliation  of  the  great  pro- 
vincial officers,  who  had  amassed  wealth  in  their  re- 
spective governments.  Ramnaraynn,  the  Governor  of  Patna, 
was  destined  to  be  the  first  victim,  but  the  Council  in  Calcutta 
had  pledged  their  honour  to  protect  him  from  the  designs  of 
his  enemies,  and  the  Nabob  was  for  a  time  baffled.  But 
Mr,  Vansittart  yielded  at  length  to  his  importunities;  Colonels 
Coote  and  Camac,  who  insisted  on  keeping  faith  with  Ram- 
narayun,  were  removed  from  the  province,  and  Meer  Cassim 
was  left  to  wreak  his  vengeance  on  him.  The  unfortunate 
governor  was  immediately  seized  and  despoiled,  while  his 
subordinate  officers  were  pursued  with  all  the  ardour  of 
cupidity,  and  tortured  to  disclose  their  wealth.  Of  all  the 
proceedings  of  the  feeble  Vansittart,  this  was  considered  the 
most  baneful,  inasmuch  as  it  destroyed  the  confidence  which 
the  natives  had  hitherto  reposed  in  the  protection  of  the 
Company's  officers,  and  strengthened  the  hands  of  the  Nabobi 
whose  hostility  to  the  English  was  daily  becoming  more 
palpable. 

The  transit  Meer  Cassim  had  made  great  progress  in  con- 

duties,  1762.  goHdating  his  government,  when  a  storm  was 
raised  by  the  unprincipled  conduct  of  the  Council  board  in 
Calcutta,  which  eventually  swept  him  from  the  throne.  From 
the  days  of  Munoo,  the  duties  levied  on  the  transit  of  mer- 
chandise through  the  country  had  formed  one  of  the  principal 
sources  of  the  public  revenue,  and  the  highways  of  com- 
merce, both  by  land  and  by  water,  were  obstructed  by 
custom-houses.  Under  the  old  imperial  firmans,  the  goods  of 
the  Company  intended  for  export  by  sea  were  allowed  to  pass 
duty  free,  when  protected  by  the  dustuch^  or  permit  of  the 
President.  But  the  battle  of  Plassy  transferred  the  power 
of  the  state  to  the  Company,  that  is,  to  their  servants,  and 
they  rushed  eagerly  into  the  inland  trade  of  the  country,  and 
claimed  the  same  exemption  from  duty  for  their  own  goods, 
which  had  been  conceded  to  the  merchandise  of  their  masters. 
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Their  servants  and  dependants  soon  came  to  demand  the  same 
privfleges  for  their  own  adventures.  The  native  merchants, 
moreover,  anxious  to  pass  their  goods  duty  free,  were  led  to 
purchase  duatucks  from  some  of  the  Company's  servants,  even 
at  a  high  premium,  and  the  boys  in  the  service,  with  less  pay 
than  fifty  rupees  a  month,  were  enabled  to  realise  an  income 
of  15,000  or  20,000  rupees  a  year.  To  increase  the  confusion, 
any  native  trader  who  wished  to  evade  the  duties,  had  only 
to  hoist  the  English  nishauj  or  jQag,  on  passing  a  custom- 
house. In  every  instance  in  which  this  symbol  of  impunity 
was  not  respected,  sepoys  were  sent  to  drag  the  Nabob's 
officers  as  culprits  to  the  nearest  factory,  and  they  soon  came 
to  understand  the  danger  of  offering  the  slightest  resistance 
to  the  most  glaring  fmuds.  The  Nabob  was  deprived  of  his 
revenues ;  the  entire  trade  of  the  country  was  disorganised, 
and  nothing  appeared  on  every  side  but  the  most  perilous 
confusion. 
«  ^r  -i^  _..       These  encroachments  were  rare  during  Clivers 

Mr.  Vansittart's       ,     .    .  , 

ooDTentioD,  admimstration ;  but  when  his  strong  arm  ceased 
^^^  to  be  felt,  they  increased  to  an  indefinite  degree. 

To  provide  a  remedy  for  the  disorders  which  thus  threatened 
the  peace  of  the  country,  Mr.  Yansittart  proceeded  to 
Monghir,  and,  after  a  long  conference  with  the  Nabob,  made 
an  offer  by  way  of  compromise,  which  he  at  length  accepted, 
that  the  trade  of  the  Company's  servants  should  be  subject 
to  a  duty  of  only  nine  per  cent,,  though  that  of  his  sub- 
jects was,  in  many  cases,  saddled  with  twenty-five  per 
cent.  This  convention  necessarily  required  the  sanction 
of  the  Council  board,  to  whom  Mr.  Yansittart  had  intended 
to  break  it  with  great  caution,  but  the  Nabob  imprudently 
directed  his  officers  to  carry  it  at  once  into  execution, 
and  they  entered  upon  the  duty  with  little  delicacy. 
Numerous  collisions  ensued,  and  the  breach  was  widened. 
On  his  return  to  Calcutta,  Mr.  Yansittart  encountered 
the  most  ferocious  opposition  from  his  colleagues  at  the 
board.      To    men  with  their   lofty  pretensions,  who  con. 
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sidered  themselves  masters  of  the  country,  it  appeared 
intolerable  that  their  commercial  agents  should  be  subjected 
to  the  authority  of  one  whom  they  had  themselves  raised  to 
the  throne,  and  to  the  insolence,  as  they  deemed  it,  of  his 
servants.  All  the  members  of  Council  at  the  out  stations 
were  called  down  to  Calcutta,  to  overawe  the  President,  and 
they  declared  that  they  would  pay  no  higher  duty  than  two- 
and-a-half  per  cent.,  and  that  on  the  article  of  salt  alone. 
-^  XT  ^  V        The  Nabob,  incensed  by  this  declaration,  deter- 

The  Nabob  ,  ,,.  ,.  ,,-. 

abolishes  au  mined  to  placc  his  own  subjects  and  the  foreigners 
datiet,  1788.  ^^^  ^^  equality  by  abolishing  all  transit  duties 
throughout  the  country.  The  members  of  Council  voted  this 
measure  a  crime,  and  demanded,  as  a  matter  of  right,  that 
the  native  trade  should  be  subject  to  the  usual  duties,  while 
their  own  was  exempted  from  them.  It  was  in  vain  that 
Mr.  Vansittart  raised  his  voice  against  this  iniquitous  doctrine ; 
he  was  supported  only  by  Mr.  Hastings.  From  words  the 
Council  at  length  came  to  blows,  and  Stimlake  Batson,  one  of  its 
most  turbulent  members,  denounced  Mr.  Hastmgs  as  a  partizan 
of  the  Nabob,  and  struck  him  a  blow  which  led  to  a  hostile 
challenge.  After  having  passed  this  disgraceful  resolution^ 
the  majority  deputed  Mr.  Hay  and  Mr.  Amyatt  to  announce 
it  to  the  Nabob  at  Monghir. 

During  these  transactions  a  boat  proceeding  to 

Mr.  Ellis's  in-       _  ,  ,  ,    _  ,      ,  ° 

tempentecon-  Patua  With  coucealcd  anus,  was  searched  and  de- 
^"^  "^-  tained  by  the  Nabob's  officers.  The  affairs  of  the 
Company  in  that  city  were  unfortunately  at  this  juncture 
under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Ellis,  one  of  the  most  unscrupulous 
and  headstrong  of  all  the  public  servants.  He  had  violently 
opposed  the  elevation  of  Meer  Cassim,  and  seemed  now  to  be 
anxious  to  precipitate  a  rupture  with  him.  The  boat  was 
eventually  released,  but  Mi*.  Ellis  continued  his  hostile  pre- 
parations with  so  little  disguise,  that  Meer  Cassim  thought 
fit  to  detain  Mr.  Hay  as  a  hostage  for  some  of  his  own 
servants  who  had  been  seized ;  but  Mr.  Amyatt  was  allowed 
to  return  to  Calcutta,    Mr.  Ellis  waited  for  the  day  which 
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bad  been  fixed  for  their  departure,  and  when  he  calculated 
that  both  of  them  were  beyond  the  reach  of  the  Nabob, 
oeized  on  the  city  of  Patna.  The  native  commandant  was 
obliged  to  retire,  but  on  hearing  that  the  European  soldiers 
were  confused  with  liquor,  returned  suddenly  and  recaptured 
the  town.  Mr.  Ellis  and  the  English  gentlemen  took  refuge 
in  their  boats  and  proceeded  up  the  river,  but  were  overtaken 
and  brought  back  prisoners  to  Patna.  The  Nabob,  incensed 
at  this  outrage,  ordered  every  Englishman  throughout  his 
dominions  to  be  seized ;  and  Mr.  Amyatt,  then  on  his  way  to 
Calcutta,  having  refused  to  surrender,  was  slain  in  the  scuffle. 
The  Setts,  the  great  bankers  of  Moorshedabad,  who  were 
possessed  of  incredible  wealth,  and  had  manifested  a  favour- 
able disposition  to  the  EngHsh,  were  at  the  same  time  seized 
and  conveyed  to  Monghir. 

War  with  Meer  "^^^  parties  uow  prepared  for  war.  The  Nabob 
cassim.  Be-  augmented  his  army,  and  applied  for  assistance  to 
M^*jiiter,  the  emperor  and  the  Nabob  vizier.  The  Governor 
1763.  j^j^^  Council  in  Calcutta  ordered  their  army  into 

the  field,  and,  at  the  same  time,  determined  to  reseat  Meer 
Jaffier  on  the  throne.  The  old  man,  seventy-two  years  of 
age,  and  scarcely  able  to  move  for  the  leprosy,  was  withdrawn 
from  the  obscurity  to  which  he  had  retired,  and  required  to 
confirm  the  cession  of  the  three  districts  which  had  been 
made  by  his  predecessor,  to  concede  the  flagrant  exemption 
from  duty  claimed  by  the  majority  of  the  Council,  and  likewise 
to  make  large  donations  to  them  individually.  The  English 
army  consisted  of  650  Europeans,  1,200  sepoys,  and  a  troop 
of  native  cavalry ;  and  although  the  rains  had  set  in,  opened 
Actions  of  the  ^^^  Campaign  on  the  2nd  of  July.  On  the  19  th, 
19th  and  24th  the  troops  of  the  Nabob  were  defeated  at  Cutwa ; 
2iid  August,  and  on  the  24th,  Moorshedabad  was  occupied  and 
1763.  Meer  Jaffier,  who  had  accompanied  the  army,  was 

placed  a  second  time  on  the  throne.  The  army  reached  Gheriah 
on  the  2nd  of  August,  and  found  the  Nabob's  well  disciplined 
troops  drawn  up  to  dispute  their  advance.    The  battle  lasted 
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four  hours,  and,  in  the  opinion  of  Olive,  never  did  troops  fight 
better  than  those  of  the  Nabob.  At  one  period  of  the  action, 
indeed,  they  penetrated  the  English  lines  and  captured  two 
guns,  and  victory  appeared,  for  a  time,  likely  to  incline  to 
them,  but  the  gallantry  of  the  Europeans,  and  the  steadiness 
of  the  sepoys  bore  down  all  opposition,  and  the  Nabob's 
troops  were  constrained  to  abandon  all  their  guns  and  stores, 
and  retreat  to  Oodwanulla. 

Massacre  of  the  ^^®  reverse  threw  Meer  Cassim  into  a  paroxysm 
Engiiah  pri-  of  rage,  and  he  gave  way  to  the  ferocity  of  his 
soners,  disposition.    Ramnarayun,  the  deposed  governor 

of  Fatna,  was  cast  into  the  river  with  weights  attached  to  his 
neck.  Raja  Rajbullub,  the  former  governor  of  Dacca,  was 
put  to  death,  with  all  his  sons.  The  Moorshedabad  bankers 
were  thrown  into  the  Ganges  from  one  of  the  bastions  of  the 
fort  of  Monghir.  One  of  their  favourite  servants,  the  faithful 
Ohunee,  begged  permission  to  share  their  fate,  and  when  his 
request  was  denied,  plunged  into  the  river,  determined  not  to 
survive  them.  Early  in  the  month  of  November,  the  English 
army  carried  the  entrenched  camp  at  Oodwanulla,  and  the 
Nabob  fled  to  Fatna.  But  before  his  departure  he  ordered  his 
officers  to  proceed  to  the  house  where  his  European  prisoners 
were  confined,  and  put  them  to  death  without  distinction. 
They  nobly  replied  that  they  were  soldiers  and  not  execu- 
tioners. ♦'  Turn  them  out,"  they  said,  "  with  arms  in  their 
hands,  and  we  will  fight  them  to  the  death."  But  there  was 
in  the  camp  one  Walter  Raymond,  who  had  been  a  sergeant 
in  the  French  service,  and  now,  under  the  name  of  Sumroo, 
held  a  commission  in  the  Nabob's  army,  who  came  forward 
and  offered  to  do  the  bloody  deed.  The  wretch  proceeded  to 
the  house  with  a  file  of  soldiers,  and  •  poured  in  volley  after 
volley  through  the  Venetian  windows  upon  the  defenceless  vic- 
tims, till  forty-eight  gentlemen — among  whom  was  Mr.  Ellis 
— ^and  100  soldiers  lay  stretched  on  the  floor.  Fatna  was 
captured  on  the  €th  of  November,  and  the  campaign  ended  in 
four  months  by  the  flight  of  Meer  Oassim  to  the  oouil  of  the 
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_    ,    ^        Nabob  vizier.    The  vizier  had  fought  by  the  side 

The  Nabob  ^  ^ 

vijder  marches  of  Ahmed  Shah  Abdalee  at  Paniput,  and,  in  the 
toPatii»,i764.  language  of  the  native  historian,  "considered 
himself  a  second  Rastum."  He  determined  to  take  advantage 
of  the  confusion  of  the  times,  and,  six  months  after  the  ter- 
mination of  the  war  with  Meer  Cassim,  marched  down  to 
Fatna  with  a  large  but  ill-trained  army.  It  was  an  act  of 
wanton  aggression  on  his  part,  dictated  by  ambition  and 
avarice.  The  emperor  and  the  disinherited  Nabob  of  Bengal 
joined  his  camp  with  a  small  body  of  folbwers.  The  English 
army  in  the  field  was  straitened  for  provisions,  and  retired  to 
the  city  of  Patna,  which  was  vigorously  attacked  on  the  3rd 
of  May,  1764.  The  assailants  were  repulsed,  but  not  without 
great  difficulty,  and  not  before  the  close  of  the  day.  The 
Nabob  vizier,  after  hovering  about  Patna  for  four  weeks,  re- 
tired to  Buxar  to  encamp  for  the  rains. 
The  tot  sepoy  Major  Muuro,  who  now  assumed  the  command 
muttoj,  1764.  Qf  the  Company's  army,  found  the  sepoys  in  a 
state  of  open  revolt.  There  is  no  instinct  of  obedience  in 
native  armies  in  India,  as  in  those  of  Europe,  and  their 
normal  condition  under  every  dynasty,  native  or  foreign, 
Hindoo  or  Mahomedan,  and  in  every  province,  has  from  time 
immemorial  been  that  of  insubordination.  The  British  army 
of  sepoys  was  no  exception  to  the  general  rule.  During  the 
seven  years  in  which  they  had  been  embodied  as  mercenaries 
under  the  colours  of  a  foreign  power,  they  had  been  instru- 
mental in  defeating  and  deposing  two  Nabobs  of  Bengal. 
They  became  inflated  with  an  idea  of  their  own  importance, 
and  it  was  now  manifested  by  the  demand  of  a  large  donation 
and  increased  pay.  Such  a  demand  from  men  with  arms  in 
their  hands  was  necessarily  refused,  and  a  whole  battalion 
marched  off  to  the  enemy  with  their  arms  and  accoutrements. 
Major  Munro,  an  officer  of  undaunted  resolution,  determined 
to  subdue  this  spirit  at  all  hazards.  The  battalion  was  pur« 
sued  and  brought  back.  Twenty-four  of  the  most  active  of  the 
mutineers  were  selected,  arraigned  before  a  field  court-martial, 
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consisting  of  native  oflBcers,  and  found  guilty.  The  Major 
ordered  four  of  them  to  be  blown  away  from  the  guns,  when 
four  noble  looking  grenadiers  came  forward,  and  demanded  to 
be  the  first  to  suffer,  as  they  had  always  been  the  foremost  in 
danger.  The  European  officers  thon  reported  that  the  sepoys 
had  announced  their  firm  resolution  not  to  allow  any  further 
executions ;  but  the  unflinching  commander  loaded  his  guns 
with  grape,  placed  his  European  soldiers  in  the  intervals,  and 
commanded  the  native  battalions  to  ground  arms,  threatening 
to  discharge  the  gims  on  them  if  a  single  man  was  seen  to 
move.  The  sepoys  were  awed  by  his  resolution;  sixteen 
more  were  blown  away;  the  mutiny  was  quenched  in  their  blood, 
and  discipline  was  restored.  This  was  the  first  of  that  series  of 
mutinies  which  broke  out  from  time  to  time  among  the  native 
sepoys— chiefly  after  a  successful  campaign,  when  they  are 
least  amenable  to  reason — and  terminated  in  less  than  a 
century  in  the  dissolution  of  the  whole  Bengal  army. 
Major  Munro  shewed  his  masters  how  the  insubordination 
of  sepoys  was  to  be  dealt  with,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  if  the  same  spirit  and  promptitude  had  been  exhibited 
on  every  future  emergency,  the  result  would  have  been 
equally  auspicious. 

Battle  of  Buxar,  "^^^^  example  of  Severity  restored  the  discipline 
October  28,  of  the  army  so  effectually  that  within  four  months 
of  the  mutiny.  Major  Munro  did  not  hesitate  to  lead 
his  troops  against  the  Nabob  vizier,  who  had  been  encamped 
for  several  months  at  Buxar  with  an  army  of  50,000  men.  On 
the  23i'd  of  October  he  was  attacked  and  completely  routed, 
and  obliged  to  abandon  his  camp,  with  all  its  stores  and  180 
pieces  of  cannon.  The  victory  of  Buxar  was  scarely  less 
important  to  the  interests  of  the  Company  than  that  of  Plassy. 
It  demolished  the  power  of  the  Vizier,  Soojah-ood-dowlah,  the 
only  chief  of  any  importance  in  the  north.  It  made  the 
English  masters  of  the  entire  valley  of  the  Ganges,  from  the 
Himalayu  to  the  sea,  and  placed  Hindostan  at  their  feet.  The 
Nabob  sent  off  his  women  and  his  treasure  to  Bareilly,  and 

X 
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Opened  negotiatioiis  with  the  victor,  offering  as  the  price  of 
h^  forbearance,  fifty  lacs  of  mpees  for  the  Company  and  the 
army,  and  eight  lacs  for  himself.  But  the  Council  board  de- 
manded the  surrender  of  Meer  Cassim  and  Sumroo,  as  an  in- 
dispensable preliminary.  The  former,  who  had  been  stripped 
of  his  wealth  and  imprisoned  by  his  treacherons  host,  hastened 
to  seek  refuge  among  the  RohiDas.  With  regard  to  Sumroo, 
Uie  Vissier  offered  to  invite  him  to  an  entertainment,  and  cause 
him  to  be  assassinated  in  the  presence  of  any  English  gentle- 
man who  might  be  deputed  to  witness  and  certify  his  death. 
The  offer  was  indignantly  rejected. 

Immediately  after  the  battle  of  Buxar,  the  emperor 

Arrangement  *'  ^  r 

ifitti  Haer        joined  the  English  camp,  and  commenced  negotia- 
jaffier,  1764.     ^^^^A  with  the  Couucil  in  Calcutta.    They  proposed 
that  the  forfeited  territories  of  the  Vizier  should  be  partitioned 
between  them,    the    Company  receiving  the  zemindary  of 
Benares,  and  the  emperor  the  remainder,  on  condition  of  de- 
fraying all  the  expenses  of  the  war.     But  the  arrangement 
fell  to  the  ground.     Meanwhile,  the  government  in  Calcutta 
was  on  the  verge  of  bankruptQr.     The  war  was  not  only 
expensive,  as  all  wars  must  be,  but  it  was  conducted  on  a 
system  of  profligate  extravagance  and  peculation  which  com- 
pletely exhausted  the  treasury.     Meer  Jaffier  was,  therefore, 
brought  down  to  Calcutta  to  concert  some  means  of  reheving 
the  pressing  necessities  of  the  Council.    His  position  required 
a  passive  acquiescence  in  whatever  they  might  chose  to  dictate^ 
and  they  required  him  to  contribute  five  lacs  of  rupees  a 
month  towards  the  expenses  of  the  war,  as  long  as  it  might 
last;    but  they  did  not  forget  themselves.     He  was  also 
charged  with  the  payment  of  what  they  had  the  impudence  to 
call  ''  compensation  for  losses,'^  that  is,  for  losses,  real  or 
fictitious,  sustained  by  them  and  their  friends  in  the  illicit 
monopoly  of  the  necessaries  of  life.    The  demand  was  at  first 
stated  at  ten  lacs  of  rupees,  but  they  soon  dismissed  all 
delicacy  of  feeling  and  raised  it  to  thirty,  and  then  to  forty 
Iacs,  and  did  not  pause  till  it  had  reached  fifty-three  lacs.    It 
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was,  moreover,  provided  that  this  nefarious  claim  should  be 
satisfied  before  any  payment  was  made  to  the  Company's 
treasury  for  the  expenses  of  the  war ;  which  were  met  by  the 
ingenious  device  of  lending  to  the  Government  at  an  exor- 
bitant rate  of  interest,  the  sums  paid  to  individuals  by  the 
Nabobs  The  effrontery  exhibited  during  these  five  years'  of 
crime  makes  one  blush  for  the  honour  of  England ;  and  tiie 
only  relief  to  the  mind  is  to  be  found  in  the  Gonsideri^io& 
that  it  was  an  exceptional  case. 

Death  of  These  importunities,  combined  with  the  age 

Meerjaffier,  and  infirmities  of  the  Nabob,  hastened  his  end, 
Jan.  1766.  ^^^  j^^  expired  in  January,  1765.  Then  camto 
the  question  of  appointing  his  successor.  The  making  of 
Nabobs  had  been,  for  seven  years,  one  of  the  most  lucrative 
employments  of  the  Council,  and  the  fourth  opportunity 
which  was  now  presented,  was  not  to  be  neglected.  Mr.  Van- 
sittart  had  retired  from  the  chair,  and  was  succeeded  by 
Mr.  Spencer,  a  Bombay  civilian,  without  either  talent  or 
probity.  The  Court  of  Directors,  exasperated  by  the  iniquity 
of  their  servants  in  Calcutta,  had  issued  peremptory  orders 
for  the  suppression  of  the  inland  trade,  and  for  the  execution 
of  "  covenants,"  binding  them  not  to  receive  presents  from 
native  princes.  These  injunctions  reached  Calcutta  before 
the  death  of  Meer  Jaffier.  Mr.  Spencer  and  his  colleagues, 
were,  moreover,  aware  that  Lord  Chve  was  on  the  eve  of  em- 
barking for  India  to  root  out  abuses ;  no  time  was,  therefore, 
to  be  lost  in  the  appointment  of  another  Nabob.  The  cove- 
nants were  thrown  aside,  and  Nujum-ood-dowlah,  the  son  of 
Meer  Jaffier,  was  raised  to  the  throne^  and  required  to  mak^ 
donations  to  the  members  of  the  Council  to  the  extent  of 
twenty  lacs  of  rupees,  as  well  as  to  sioiction  the  inland  trade, 
exempt  from  the  payment  of  all  duty. 
_.  ,         ,        Clive,  on  his  return  to  England  in  1760,  was 

Clive'8  second  '  -,.     .        .        i         i       i  .  i 

admimstmtion,  received  With  great  distmction  by  the  king,  the 
^^^'  minister,  Mr.  Pitt,  and  the  nation,  and  honoured 

with  an  Irish  peerage.    The  India   House,  likewise,  paid 
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homage  to  his  talents  and  his  success;   but  the  Court  of 
Directors  was   scarcely   less   demoralized  by  intrigue  and 
jobbery  than  the  Council  board  in  Calcutta  by  venality  and 
rapacity,  and  Clive  was  speedily  brought  into  collision  with 
the  leading  faction,  at  the  head  of  which  was  Mr.  SulHvan. 
In  1757,  Meer  Jaffier  had  ceded  to  the  Company  certain  lands 
lying  to  the  south  of  Calcutta,  of  the  annual  value  of  ten  lacs 
of  rupees,  reserving  to  himself  the  quit-rent  of  three  lacs  a 
year.    Two  years  after,  the  Nabob  manifested  his  gratitude 
for  the  services  of  Clive  by  making  him  a  donation  of  the 
quit-rent,  which  he  received  for  several  years  without  inter- 
ruption.   But  Mr.  Sullivan  and  his  party  having  gained  the 
ascendancy  in  the  Court  of  Directors  in  1763,  sent  out  orders 
to  Calcutta,  without  any  communication  with  Clive,  to  with- 
hold the  usual  payment,  assignmg  no  other  reason  for  this 
act  of  injustice  than  the  cessation  of  all  cordiality  between 
him  and  the  Court.    Clive  was,  therefore,  obliged  to  file  a  bill 
in  chancery  for  the  recovery  of  his  rights.    But  while  this 
contest  was  raging,  intelligence  was  received  in  London  of  the 
war  with  Meer  Cassim,  the  massacre  of  the  European  pri- 
soners, and  the  total  disorganization  of  the  government  in 
Calcutta.    The  proprietors  of  India  stock  saw  with  dismay 
the  golden  dreams  of  prosperity  in  which  they  had  indulged 
vanishing  away,  and,  in  spite  of  the  opposition  of  the  Directors, 
resolved  to  send  out  the  man  to  whom  they  owed  all  their 
greatness,  to  retrieve  their  affairs.    They  determined  also  to 
entrust  the  powers  of  government,  which  had  hitherto  been 
vested  in  a  council  of  abcteen,  to  a  select  commitee  of  five. 
Clive  was  surrounded  by  friends  and  admirers,  and  in  the 
enjoyment  of  an  income  of  four  lacs  of  rupees  a  year ;  there 
was  therefore  no  inducement  for  him  to  return  to  India,  but 
he  had  been  actuated  throughout  life  by  a  high  sense  of  duty, 
and  he  did  not  hesitate  to  accept  the  charge  of  a  government 
which  was  justly  described  as  "  headstrong  and  corrupt,  and 
lost  to  every  sense  of  honour." 
Clive  landed  at  Calcutta  on  the  3rd  of  May,  and  found 
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Condition  of  that  the  political  dangers  had  passed  off.  Meer 
Bengal,  1766.  Qaggim  had  been  expelled  from  Bengal,  the  Nabob 
vizier  had  been  vanquished,  and  the  emperor  was  a  suppliant. 
But  there  were  other  and  more  alarming  perils  to  be  en- 
countered. Vast  fortunes  had  been  amassed  by  "  the  most 
nefarious  and  oppressive  conduct  ever  known  in  any  age  or 
country."  The  power  of  the  Company's  servants  had  been 
employed  in  levying  contributions  on  every  class,  from  the 
Nabob  down  to  the  lowest  zemindar.  Even  the  exaction  of 
twenty  lacs  of  rupees  from  the  yoxmg  Nabob  on  his  elevation, 
in  defiance  of  the  express  orders  of  the  Court  of  Directors, 
was  openly  avowed  without  a  blush.  Luxury,  corruption, 
and  debauchery  pervaded  every  rank  of  the  service,  and 
threatened  the  dissolution  of  all  government.  Clive  found 
Spencer,  the  governor,  "  as  deep  in  the  mire  as  any  other," 
and  he  felt  himself  justified  in  affirming  that  "there  were  not 
five  men  of  principle  left  at  the  Presidency."  The  massacre 
of  the  English  gentlemen  by  Sumroo  had  thinned  the  ranks 
of  the  civil  service;  many  of  the  seniors  had  returned  to 
England  laden  with  plunder,  and  young  men  had  thus  been 
pushed  forward  to  posts  of  importance,  with  little  judgment 
or  experience,  but  inflamed  with  the  most  extravagant  ex- 
pectations by  the  success  of  those  who  had  preceded  them. 
Clive's  first  duty  was  to  enforce  the  execution  of  the  cove- 
nants which  abolished  the  receipt  of  presents,  but  he  was 
met  on  the  threshold  by  an  attempt  to  question  the  powers 
of  the  Select  Committee,  and  an  effort  was  made  to  brow- 
beat him,  but  he  soon  reduced  the  refractory  to  silence  by 
declaring  that  he  would  not  allow  his  authority  to  be  contro- 
verted for  a  moment,  and  that  he  would  peremptorily  dismiss 
from  the  service  every  officer  who  refused  to  sign  the  cove- 
nants. 

Arnmgement  On  the  25th  of  Juuc,  Clive  left  Calcutta  for  the 
with  the  nabob,  upper  provinccs,  to  dispose  of  the  weighty  ques- 
the  emperor,  tions  which  awaited  his  decision.  He  attributed 
*^^-  the  recent  war  with  Meer  Cassim  to  the  impru- 
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deoce  of  Mr.  Yaosittart,  in  advismg  him  to  form  and  discipline 
an  army,  and  to  render  it  efficient  by  juBt  and  pimctual  pay- 
ment. To  prevent  the  recurrence  of  this  cause  of  anxiety, 
the  Nabob  of  Moorshedabad  was  relieved  of  all  responsibility 
for  the  military  defence  of  the  country,  and  of  the  manage- 
ment of  the  revenue.  The  sum  of  fifty-three  lacs  of  rupees 
a  year  was  assigned  him  for  the  expenses  of  his  court  and 
the  administration  of  justice.  He  received  the  proposal  with 
ecstacy.  "  Thank  Gk>d,"  he  exclaimed,  "  I  shall  now  have  as 
many  dandng-girls  as  I  like.*'  With  regard  to  the  Nabob 
vizier,  he  had  invaded  Behar  without  the  least  provocation, 
on  the  mere  impulse  of  cupidity,  but  his  power  had  been 
irretrievably  crushed  by  the  battle  of  Buxar,  the  capture  of 
Lucknow,  and  a  second  defeat  at  Corah.  Seeing  his  fortunes 
desperate,  he  repaired  to  the  camp  of  General  Carnac,  and 
threw  himself  on  the  consideration  of  the  English  authorities. 
His  kingdom  was  forfeited  by  the  laws  of  war  and  the  usage 
of  the  coimtry,  but  Olive  evinced  his  moderation  by  restoring 
it  to  him,  with  the  exception  of  the  two  districts  of  Corah  and 
Allahabad,  which  were  reserved  for  the  emperor.  Such  an 
instance  of  generosity  in  a  victorious  enemy  was  unknown  in 
India,  and  excited  emotions  of  the  deepest  gratitude.  The 
emperor,  though  he  had  appeared  in  arms  against  the  English 
at  the  battle  of  Buxar,  was  gratified  with  the  revenues  of  the 
two  districts  assigned  to  him,  which,  with  the  annual  pay- 
ment of  twenty-six  lacs  of  rupees  from  Bengal  and  Behar,  for 
which  he  was  likewise  indebted  to  the  kindness  of  the  English 
chief,  constituted  his  whole  dependence. 
The  Deijwmy.  After  the  Completion  of  these  arrangements, 
Aug.  12, 1766.  oiiye  requested  that  the  Dewanny  of  Bengal, 
Behar,  and  Orissa,  which  the  emperor  had  repeatedly  offered 
to  the  Company,  should  be  conferred  on  them  by  an  imperial 
firman.  The  act  was  completed  on  the  12th  of  August,  1765, 
a  memorable  day  in  the  political  and  constitutional  history  of 
British  India.  As  a  substitute  for  a  throne,  two  dining-tables 
were  jomed  together  in  Clive's  tent,  and  covered  with  em- 
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broidery.  The  emperor  took  his  seat  on  a  ebair  planted  eoi 
them,  and  transferred  the  government  of  twenty-five  millicms 
of  people,  and  an  annual  revenue  of  four  crores  of  rupees  to 
Lord  Olive,  on  behalf  of  the  Company.  The  Mahomedan  his- 
torian of  the  time,  scandalized  by  the  simplicity  which  marked 
the  completion  of  this  grand  transaction,  exclaims  with  In- 
dignation that  '<  a  business  of  so  much  importance,  which,  at 
other  times,  would  have  required  the  sending  of  wise  ministers 
and  able  envoys,  was  done  and  finished  in  less  time  than 
would  have  been  taken  up  in  the  sale  of  a  jackass."  This 
affair  serves  to  exemplify  that  expansion  of  views  which  re- 
sults from  the  progress  of  events  in  the  East.  On  the  eve  of 
his  departure  from  England,  in  April,  1764,  Clive  assured  the 
Court  of  Directors  that  "  nothing  but  extreme  necessity  ought 
to  induce  us  to  extend  our  ideas  of  territorial  acquisitions  be- 
yond the  three  districts  ceded  by  Meer  Cassim,  in  his  treaty 
with  Mr.  Yansittart."  Before  sixteen  months  had  elapsed, 
he  congratulated  the  Court  on  the  acquisition  of  three  pro- 
vinces, and  a  clear  revenue  of  two  crores  of  rupees  a  year. 
Yet  with  this  pregnant  proof  of  the  fallacy  of  his  judgment, 
he  thought  fit  again  to  fix  the  limits  of  the  British  empire  in 
India,  and  informed  the  Court  that  ^^  it  was  his  resolution  and 
hope  always  to  confine  our  possessions  to  these  provinces, 
and  he  declared  that  to  go  farther  was  a  scheme  so  extrava- 
gantly ambitious  that  no  government  in  its  senses  would  ever 
dream  of  it."  The  Court  of  Directors,  with  all  due  modesty, 
concurred  in  the  necessity  of  accepting  the  provinces.  "  When 
we  consider,"  they  wrote,  "that^the  barrier  of  the  ooimtry 
government  was  entirely  broken  down,  and  every  EngUshman 
throughout  the  country  armed  with  an  authority  that  owned 
no  superior,  and  exercising  his  power  to  the  oppression  of  the 
helpless  natives,  who  knew  not  whom  to  obey ;  at  such  a 
crisis,  we  cannot  hesitate  to  approve  your  obtaining  the  De- 
wanny  for  the  Company." 

Tb0  mutiny  of        In  announcing  this  acquisition  to  the  India 
the^offlcen,       Housc,  CUvc  remarked,   "we  have  estabhshed 
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endi  a  force  that  all  the  powers  in  Hmdostan  cannot  de- 
prive us  of  our  possessions  for  many  years,*'  httle  dreaming 
that  within  a  few  months,  the  existence  of  that  power 
would  be  endangered  by  that  very  force.  The  military 
expenses  had  hitherto  swallowed  up  the  resources  of  the 
Company.  The  army  considered  itself  the  most  important 
department  of  the  state,  and  the  commanders,  in  the  pride  of 
their  position,  had  endeavoured  to  imbue  the  native  princes 
with  Uie  conviction  that  the  power  of  the  British  government 
was  lodged  with  them  rather  than  with  the  civil  authorities 
in  Calcutta.  A  few  months  more  of  Mr.  Spencer's  servile 
administration  would  probably  have  rendered  them  masters  of 
the  country.  The  officers  had  been  in  the  habit  of  receiving 
an  allowance  called  hatta  when  tbey  took  the  field.  Meer 
Jaffier,  out  of  gratitude  for  his  elevation,  had  increased  this 
gratuity,  and  the  army  soon  came  to  consider  double  batta  as 
their  right.  When  the  Court  of  Directors  became  responsible 
for  the  -finances  of  the  country,  they  resolved  to  discontinue 
this  extravagant  allowance ;  but  the  officers  resented  any  in- 
terference wiili  their  interests,  and  the  Council  board  was 
deterred  by  their  imperiousness  from  carrymg  the  orders  into 
execution.  The  abolition  of  the  double  batta  was  enjoined  on 
Clive  when  he  was  leaving  England,  and  he  lost  no  time, 
after  his  arrival,  in  announcing  that  it  would  cease  after  the 
1st  of  January,  1766.  The  officers  were  httle  disposed  to 
submit  to  a  measure  which  affected  even  a  captain's  allowance 
to  the  extent  of  1,000' rupees  a  month,  and  those  in  the  higher 
grades  in  a  larger  proportion.  The  announcement  of  the 
order  was  the  signal  for  mutiny,  and  a  universal  combination 
was  formed  to  compel  Clive  to  retract  it.  A  committee  of 
Bectecy  was  organized  in  each  of  the  three  brigades,  and  a 
fund  created  to  reimburse  officers  for  any  loss' they  might 
sustain;  and  to  this  fund  the  discontented  and  factious 
civilians  in  Calcutta  contributed  more  than  a  lac  and  a  half  of 
rupees.  It  was  agreed  that  two  hundred  officers  should 
throw  up  their  commissions  on  the  same  day;   and,  as  an 
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army  of  50,000  Mahrattas  was  advancing  for  the  invasion  of 
Behar,  it  was  calculated  that  the  government  would  be  under 
the  necessity  of  giving  way  to  retain  their  services. 
Beaoiafcionof  It  was  a  crisis  of  singular  peril,  but  exactly 
cuTe.  1786.  fitted  to  the  daring  genius  of  Clive.  He  felt  that 
to  yield  to  the  demands  of  men  with  arms  in  their  hands  was 
to- abandon  the  government  to  them,  and  he  declared  that  he 
must  see  the  soldiers'  bayonets  levelled  at  his  throat  before 
he  could  be  induced  to  give  way.  He  durected  the  command- 
ants to  accept  every  commission  that  was  tendered,  and  to 
send  thei  offender  under  arrest  to  Calcutta ;  at  the  same  time, 
he  ordered  up  all  the  officers  and  cadets  who  could  be  spared 
from  Madras.  Taking  with  him  the  officers  who  yet  re- 
mained faithful  to  their  colours,  he  hastened  to  Monglur, 
arrested  the  ringleaders,  and  ordered  them  to  be  tried  by 
court-martial.  His  undaunted  resolution  overawed  the  spirit 
of  insubordination,  and  many  of  the  officers  who  had  been 
persuaded  to  join  the  malcontents,  entreated  permission  to 
recall  their  resignations,  and  were  allowed. to  retiun  to  their 
duty.  He  then  proceeded  to  Benares,  where  the  same  energy 
produced  the  same  beneficial  results.  In  two  instances  the 
sepoys,  who  had  themselves  been  in  a  state  of  mutiny  two 
years  before,  were  actively  employed  in  coercing  their  Euro- 
pean officers^  and  exhibited  such  fidelity  and  steadiness,  that 
one  battahon  marched  more  than  a  hundred  miles  in  fifty-four 
hours,  and  arrived  at  its  destination  in  time  to  avert  an  out- 
break. Thus  was  this  formidable  confederacy,  which  brought 
the  affairs  of  the  Company  to  the  brink  of  destruction,  dis- 
solved in  the  brief  period  of  a  fortnight,  by  an  energy  which 
reflected  not  less  credit  on  the  name  of  Clive  than  Ibe  battle 
of  Plassy. 
«  ,  ^  *  ,         It  remained  for  Clive  to  deal  with  the  difficult 

Society  for  in> 

land  trade,       qucstiou  of  the  trade  of  the  public  servants,  to 
"^*  which  the  Court  of  Directors  attributed  all  the 

anarchy  and  bloodshed  of  the  preceding  five  years.    From 
the  earliest  period,  the  East  India  Company  had  followed  the 
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example  of  all  other  commercial  companies,  in  restricting 
their  agents  abroad  to  a  mere  pittance  of  salary,  and  allow- 
ing them  to  eke  it  out  by  private  trade,  and  thus  were  the 
servants  enriched  at  the  expense  of  the  masters.  The  same 
system  was  continued  when  the  factory  had  expanded  into 
a  kingdom,  and  their  servants  entered  on  the  gov^nment  of 
provinces  with  unchecked  power.  The  consequence  was  that 
from  the  governor  to  the  youngest  writer,  from  the  general 
to  the  ensign,  not  excepting  even  the  chaplains,  all  classes 
were  busily  engaged  in  commercial  pursuits,  which  was  ren- 
dered lucrative  by  the  influence  of  their  dominant,  position. 
In  April,  1764,  the  Court  of  Directors  thought  that  the  evil 
might  be  remedied,  simply  by  ordering  that  the  trade  should 
cease,  without  proposing  any  compensation  to  their  officers ; 
but  in  a  subsequent  despatch  they  had  the  wisdom  to  modify 
this  order  by  directing  Clive  to  devise  some  equitable  plan 
which  should  be  satisfactory  both  to  the  government  and  the 
service.  .  Clive  felt  that  it  was  indispensable  to  the  peace  and 
prosperity  of  the  country  that  the  servants  of  the  state 
should  not  be  allowed  to  compete  with  the  native  dealers  in 
every  market,  and  equally  indispensable  to  the  integrity  and 
efficiency  of  the  public  service  that  the  officers  of  the  go- 
vernment should  not  be  left  to  starve  in  the  midst  of  wealth 
which  their  position  enabled  them  to  grasp.  He,  therefore, 
established  a  Society  for  conducting  a  traffic  in  salt,  on  the 
prindple  of  a  monopoly,  the  profits  of  which,  after  a  reserva- 
tion of  ten  lacs  of  rupees  a«year  to  the  Company,  should  be 
divided  among  |.the  servants  of  the  Company  according  to 
their  rank ;  the  member  of  Council  and  the  colonel  receiving 
70,000  rupees  a-year,  and  the  subordinate  officers,  civil  and 
military,  in  due  proportion.  The  scheme  continued  in  opera- 
tion for  two  years,  and  was  then  abolislied  by  orders  from 
home,  which  substituted  in  its  stead  a  commission  of  two- 
and-a-half  per  cent,  on  the  gross  revenue  of  the  provinces. 
^.  ,    ^    ,       After  a  residence  of  twenty-two  months  in 

Clive  8  return  to  *' 

England,  1767.    India,  CUvc  was  driven  back  to  England  by  a 
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severe  attack  of  disease.  In  the  large  transactions  in 
which  he  had  been  engaged,  involving  the  fate  of  great 
kingdoms,  and  the  disposal  of  crores  of  rupees,  he  might 
easily  have  added  fifty  lacs  of  rupees  to  his  fortune,  but 
he  returned  to  his  native  land  poorer  than  he  had  left  it. 
It  has  fallen  to  the  lot  of  few  men  to  exercise  so  im- 
portant and  permanent  an  influence  on  the  course  of 
human  affairs.  When  he  landed  in  Calcutta  in  1757,  he 
found  the  Company's  factory  in  ruins,  and  their  servants  in 
exile.  By  1767,  he  had  made  the  Company  the  sovereigns  of 
twenty-five  milUons  of  people,  and  masters  of  a  revenue, 
little  short  of  one-half  that  of  England.  He  had  laid  the 
foundation  of  a  great  empire  containing  an  irrepressible 
element  of  expansion.  He  had  established  the  supremacy  of 
Europe  in  Asia.  His  reception  in  England  corresponded  at 
first  with  his  eminent  merits,  but  it  was  not  long  before  he 
was  made  to  taste  the  bitterness  of  ingratitude.  .  His  great- 
ness excited  envy  and  censure.  The  members  of  the  civil 
service,  whose  rapacity  he  had  defeated  abroad,  made  large 
purchases  of  India  stock  on  their  return  to  England,  and 
became  members  of  the  corporation  in  Leadenhall-street,  that 
they  might  more  effectually  wreak  their  vengeance  on  him. 
His  rancorous  enemy,  Sullivan,  endeavoured  by  garbled 
statements  to  persuade  Parhament  that  all  the  difficulties  of 
the  Company  were  to  be  attributed  to  his  measures.  The 
Court  of  Directors  restored  almost  every  civil  and  mihtary 
culprit  whom  he  bad  cashiered  for  peculation  or  mutiny.  The 
Attorney-General  proposed  to  confiscate  all  the  donations  he 
had  received  from  native  princes  in  India,  and  the  Prime 
Minister  joined  the  hue  and  cry  against  him.  In  (Parlia- 
ment his  conduct  was  described  by  his  opponents  "  as  a  mass 
of  the  most  unheard-of  villanies  and  corruption."  But  when 
a  vote  of  censure  was  pressed  on  the  House,  the  members 
shrunk  from  the  scandal  of  fixing  a  brand  of  infamy  on  the 
man  who  had  given  England  a  kingdom  larger  than  itself, 
and  came  to  the  resolution  that  he  had  rendered  great  and 
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meritorious  services  to  his  country.  But  his  lofty  spirit  could 
ill-brook  the  persecution  he  had  been  subjected  to,  and  under 
Death  of  the  pressuTC  of  bodily  and  mental  suffering,  he 

ciive.  1774.  py^  ^  period  to  his  existence  in  November,  1774. 
Wretched  con-  ^^^^  ^^®  ^^^  succecdcd  in  the  government 
ditionofBen-  by  Mr.  Vcrelst,  a  man  of  strict  integrity,  but 
*  without  sufficient  resolution  to  cope  with  the  dis- 
orders of  the  times.  Clive,  with  all  his  genius,  had  com- 
mitted the  great  error  of  establishing  the  system  of  double 
government,  which  for  five  years  proved  to  be  the  curse  of 
Bengal.  The  administration  was  nominally  vested  in  the 
Nabob,  in  whose  name  the  revenue  was  collected  and  justice 
administered,  by  native  officers,  but  the  irresistible  power  of 
the  rapacious  servants  of  the  Company  paralysed  the  whole 
system  of  government,  and  introduced  endless  intrigue  and 
oppression.  Those  whom  Olive  had  constrained  to  sign  the 
covenants  against  presents,  treated^them  as  waste  paper  as 
soon  as  his  back  was  turned,  and  plunged  with  increased 
ardour  and  perfect  impunity  into  the  trade  of  the  country. 
Every  man  who  was  permitted  to  make  out  a  bill,  made  a 
fortune;  and  the  nefarious  charges  of  contractors,  com- 
missaries, engineers,  and  other  officers  drained  the  treasury. 
The  Council  was  without  the  power,  even  if  they  had 
possessed  the  will,  to  check  these  abuses.  The  three  natives 
who  managed  the  revenues  enriched  themselves,  and  left  the 
governor  to  borrow  money  for  the  public  service.  It  was  at 
this  period,  and  through  their  connivance,  that  the  great 
majority  of  rent-free  tenures  was  created,  and  an  annual 
revenue  little  short  of,  forty  lacs  of  rupees  was  alienated 
from  the  resources  of  the  state.  It  was  a  period  of  transi- 
tion between  the  dissolution  of  the  old  Mahomedan  govern- 
ment and  the  vigorous  development  of  British  sovereignty, 
and  it  was,  as  usual,  fruitful  of  anomalies,  and  not  wanting 
in  guilt.  These  evils  were  aggravated  to  a  fearful  extent  by 
the  great  famine  of  1770,  which  swept  away  one-third  of  the 
population  of  the  lower  provinces. 
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CHAPTER  XIT. 

PROGRESS  OF  EVENTS  AT  MADRAS  AND  BOMBAY,    1761 — 1772. 

State  of  affairs  ^^  Tetum  now  to  the  progress  of  events  at  the 
at  Madrai.  Madras  Presidency.  The  extinction  of  the  French 
power  in  India  by  the  capture  of  Pondicheny,  had  given 
Mahomed  Ali,  the  ally  of  the  English,  the  undisputed  title  of 
Nabob  of  the  Gamatic,  and,  though  he  had  afforded  them  no 
assistance  during  the  war,  he  regarded  himself  as  the  absolute 
ruler  of  the  country.  But  he  was  conspicuous  even  among 
the  princes  of  India  for  his  imbecility ;  and  his  army  was  a 
mere  rabble,  which  devoured  the  resources  of  a  territory  they 
were  imable  to  protect.  The  Company  thus  found  themselves, 
by  the  issue  of  the  war,  saddled  with  the  defence  of  a 
province  comprising  50,000  square  miles,  without  any  re- 
sources for  the  maintenance  of  a  costly  army,  but  the  profits 
of  their  trade,  which  belonged  to  their  constituents  in  London. 
They  were  constrained,  therefore,  to  demand  a  contribution 
of  fifty  lacs  of  nipees  from  Mahomed  Ali,  to  discharge  the 
obligations  they  had  contracted  during  the  recent  conflict. 
But  the  Camatic  had  been  without  any  settled  government 
for  twenty  years ;  every  invader  had  desolated  its  districts, 
and  the  polygars  paid  no  revenue  but  at  the  sword's  point. 
The  country  was,  moreover,  now  in  the  hands  of  a  court  at 
once  wasteful  and  neglectful,  which  had  been  subsisting  for 
many  years  on  loans  raised  on  exorbitant  terms  at  Madras, 
which  impaired  the  strength  of  those  who  borrowed  the 
money,  and  the  morals  of  those  who  lent  it. 
AflWnofTan-  To  meet  this  demand,  the  Nabob  proposed  to 
jore,  1768.  the  government  of  Madras  to  despoil  the  gover- 
nors of  Vellore  and  the  Marawars,  and  more  particularly  the 
rajah  of  Tanjore,  whose  principality  had,  to  a  certain  extent, 
escaped  the  ravages  of  war,  and  which  he  was  anxious  to 
appropriate  to  himself    Tanjore  was  an  independent  provmce, 
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which  had  never  been  incorporated  with  the  Mogul  empire, 
though  it  had  often  yielded  to  the  pressure  of  invasion,  and 
paid  contributions  when  unable  to  evade  them.  The  Presi- 
dent at  Madras,  with  an  exhausted  treasury,  manifested  the 
greatest  reluctance  to  go  to  war  with  this  state,  and  effected 
an  amicable  adjustment  of  the  Nabob's  demand  for  a  payment 
of  twenty-two  lacs  of  rupees  in  four  instalments,  and  four 
lacs  of  rupees  a  year  as  tribute.  But  the  Nabob  derived 
little  benefit  from  this  arrangement,  as  the  Court  of  Directors  ' 
ordered  the  sums  as  they  arrived,  to  be  teken  to  the  treasury 
at  Madras,  and  placed  to  the  credit  of  his  account. 
The  peace  of  '^^^  ^^  between  the  French  and  the  English 

Paris,  loth  was  terminated  by  the  peace  of  Paris,  which 
February,  1763.  y^g^-Q^^^  ^  ^^^  former  all  the  factories  they  had 

possessed  m  India.  It  likewise  stipulated  that  in  order  to 
preserve  future  peace  on  the  coast  of  Coromandel  and  Orissa, 
the  Enghsh  and  the  French  should  acknowledge  Mahomed 
Ali  for  lawful  Nabob  of  the  Camatic,  and  Salabut  Jung,  for 
lawful  Soobadar  of  the  Deccan.  Chve  was  then  in  England, 
and  endeavoured  to  convince  the  ministry,  who  knew  nothing 
about  Indian  poUtics,  of  the  danger  and  embarrassment  which 
this  clause  would  inevitably  entail,  but  could  only  secure  a 
slight  and  unimportant  modification  of  it.  It  involved  the 
double  absurdity  of  disposing  unceremoniously  of  territories 
belonging  to  the  crown  of  Delhi,  and  of  acknowledging  the 
authority  of  Salabut  Jung,  eighteen  months  after  he  had 
ceased  to  reign.  He  had  been  deposed  and  confined  on  the 
10th  of  July,  1761,  by  his  brother,  Nizam  Ali,  who,  on  finding 
that  his  rights  were  acknowledged  by  the  two  foreign  Euro- 
pean powers,  so  formidable  to  the  princes  of  the  Deccan,  lost 
no  time  in  causing  him  to  be  assassinated,  and  the  treaty 
which  was  intended  to  secure  to  him  the  possession  of  the 
the  throne,  became  the  cause  of  his  death.  Soon  after^ 
Nizam  AH  invaded  the  Camatic  with  a  large  army,  laying 
waste  the  districts  through  which  he  passed,  with  the  greatest 
barbarity*    The  English  troops  came  up  to  the  rescae,  and 
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faced  the  Nizam  at  Tripety,  but  he  had  no  mind  to  try  con- 
clusions with  them,  and  instantly  evacuated  the  country. 
During  these  events,  Clive  happened  to  touch  at  Madras  on 
his  way  to  Calcutta,  and  was  requested  by  the  Nabob  to 
obtain  a  firman  from  Delhi,  releasing  him  from  dependence  on 
the  Nizam ;  and  on  the  12th  of  August  in  the  same  year, 
Mahomed  Ali  was  empowered  by  the  emperor's  sunnud  to 
hold  his  fief  directly  of  the  imperial  crown. 

To  meet  the  expenses  of  their  military  estab- 
th?Northrm  lishment  at  Madras,  the  Court  of  Directors,  were 
A^^765^  anxious  to  obtain  a  permanentright  to  the  Northern 
sircars  on  the  Coromandel  coast,  which  had  fur- 
nished the  sinews  of  war  to  Bussy,  and  which  were  embraced 
in  the  districts  ceded  to  Colonel  Forde  by  Salabut  Jung  in 
1758.  The  Madras  President  had,  at  one  time,  offered  to 
farm  them  of  the  Nizam  at  a  high  rent,  but  the  proposal  was 
declined.  Clive,  however,  during  his  second  administration, 
disposed  of  the  question  in  a  very  summary  manner.  On  the 
memoriable  12th  of  August,  when  he  received  the  Dewanny 
from  the  emperor,  he  likewise  requested  an  imperial  grant  of 
the  Northern  sircars  for  the  Company,  which  was  necessarily 
granted.  The  Nizam,  who  had  already  lost  his  hold  on  the 
Camatic,  was  not  disposed  tamely  to  part  with  this  province 
likewise,  and  on  hearing  that  an  English  force  had  been  sent 
to  take  possession  of  the  districts,  threatened  to  march  down 
and  exterminate  them,  and  also  made  preparations  for  the 
invasion  of  the  Camatic.  The  timid  Presidency  of  Madras, 
alarmed  at  these  menaces,  directed  their  commander,  General 
Calliaud,  to  suspend  all  military  operations,  and  proceed  to 
Hyderabad  to  enter  into  negotiations  with  the  Nizam. 
«_        ..^  .^    They  resulted  in  the  disastrous  and  humihatinsr 

Treaty  •with  the  ^  ® 

Nizam,  12th  treaty  of  the  12th  of  November,  1766,  by  which 
Nov.  1766.  ^^^  Madras  authorities  agreed  to  hold  the  Northern 
sircars,  which  had  been  conferred  on  them  by  the  paramount 
power  in  India,  as  a  tributary  tenure  under  the  Nizam,  at  eight 
lacs  of  rupees  a  year,  and,  in  addition,  to  make  an  immediate 
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donation  of  five  lacs.  But  what  was  still  more  objectionable, 
the  President  involved  the  Company  in  the  intricate  web  of 
Deccan  politics,  by  engaging  to  furnish  the  Nizam  with  two 
battalions  of  infantry  and  six  pieces  of  cannon,  "  to  settle,  in 
everything  right  and  proper,  the  affairs  of  his  highness's 
government,"  well  knowing  that  the  first  requisition  for  the 
troops  would  be  to  assist  in  attacking  Hyder  AH,  who  had 
recently  usurped  the  Mysore  throne,  and  against  whom  a 
confederacy  had  been  formed  of  the  Mahrattas  and  the 
Nizam. 

Biae  of  We  turn,  therefore,  to  the  rise  and  progress  of 

Hyder  Au.  this  extraordinary  chief,  who  proved,  eventually, 
to  be  the  most  formidable  and  inveterate  foe  the  English 
ever  encountered  in  India.  The  principality  of  Mysore  was 
one  of  the  provinces  of  the  Hindoo  kingdom  of  Beejuynugm-, 
which  was  extinguished  on  the  field  of  Tellicotta  in  1564. 
In  the  confusion  created  by  this  event,  it  fell  to  the  lot  of  a 
Hindoo  prince,  whose  descendants  continued,  for  two  cen- 
turies, to  maintain  their  independence  and  to  encroach  on 
their  neighbours.  About  the  year  1750,  the  old  dynasty 
having  become  effete,  the  whole  power  of  the  state  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  minister,  Nunjeraj.  It  was  at  this  juncture 
that  Hyder  appeared  on  the  scene,  and,  in  a  few  years,  super- 
seded both  king  and  minister.  His  family  came  originally 
from  the  Punjab,  and  his  father,  Futteh  Mahomed,  gradually 
rose  to  be  a  sirdar  of  peons,  or  head  constable,  and  then  ob- 
tained the  command  of  a  small  body  of  troops.  Hyder  was 
bom  about  the  year  1702,  and,  as  he  advanced  in  years,  gave 
himself  up  to  the  pleasures  of  the  chase,  and  plunged  into 
voluptuous  riot.  Like  Sevajee,  he  was  never  able  to  read  or 
write,  but  this  deficiency  was  in  some  measure  supplied  by 
an  extraordinary  memory.  He  remained  in  complete  obscurity 
during  forty-seven  years  of  his  life,  and  first  entered  the 
Mysore  army  as  a  volunteer  at  the  siege  of  Deonhully,  where 
his  energy  and  self-possession  attracted  the  notice  of  Nun- 
jeraj, 
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The  foundation  '^^^  minister  immediately  promoted  him  to  the 
of  hu  fortune,  command  of  50  liorse  and  200  infantry,  with 
instructions  to  augment  their  number,  and  it  was 
this  commission  which  laid  the  foundation  of  his  future  fortune, 
la  1755,  the  difficult  task  of  providing  for  the  safety  of  the 
fortress  of  Dindigul,  lying  to  the  south  of  Trichinopoly,  wao 
committed  to  him,  and  it  was  while  in  command  of  this  post 
that  he  appears  first  to  have  entertained  those  ambitious 
views  which  he  was  enabled  to  bring  to  a  consummation  in 
the  brief  space  of  six  years.  Dindigul  became  the  cradle  of 
his  power,  and  it  was  there  that  he  increased  his  resources  by 
a  system  of  plunder,  of  which  there  had  been  no  example 
since  the  days  of  Sevajee.  His  troops  were  let  loose  indis- 
criminately on  every  one,  friend  or  foe,  who  had  anything  to 
lose,  and  their  zeal  was  sharpened  by  permission  to  retain 
half  the  booty  for  themselves.  Hyder's  progress  to  power 
was  aided  in  no  small  degree  by  his  imrivalled  power  of  dis- 
simulation. Having  on  one  occasion  reported  a  great  victory 
to  Nunjeraj,  that  minister  sent  his  commissary  to  bestow 
the  usual  pensions  for  wounds,  when  700  men  were  exhi- 
bited to  him,  wrapped  in  bandages  which  had  been  steeped 
in  turmeric,  whereas  only  67  had  been  wounded.  By 
similar  acts  of  deceit,  and  by  the  repetition  of  false  musters, 
he  was  enabled  to  obtain  large  supplies  of  money,  and  to  in- 
crease his  force  to  7,000.  At  the  same  time,  he  procured 
skilled  artizans  from  the  French  settlements  on  the  coast, 
and  established  an  arsenal  and  a  laboratory,  and  brought  his 
artillery  to  a  high  degree  of  perfection. 
ThePeshwabe-  ^^  ^^^^'  *^^  Pcshwa,  Balajcc  Rao,  made  one  of 
Bieget  Seringa-  his  periodical  raids  into  Mysore,  and,  with  the  aid 
H^CT's^I^ui.  of  the  European  engineers  whom  he  had  enlisted, 
BiUons.  jj^j^j  close  siege  to  Seringapatam.     The  minister 

was  obliged  to  purchase  a  respite  by  the  sacrifice  of  tlnrty-two 
lacs  of  rupees,  and  to  pledge  a  large  territory  for  the  amount 
he  was  unable  to  furnish  in  money  and  jewels.  The  Mysore 
treasury  was  exhausted  by  this  heavy  drain,  and  the  troops 
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became  mutinouB  for  their  arrears.  Hyder  hastened  to  the 
capital,  and  engaged  to  satisfy  their  claims,  on  receiving  the 
assignment  of  fresh  jaygeers.  By  this  politic  act  he  in- 
creased his  resources,  and  at  the  same  time  obtained  an 
influence  over  the  troops,  and  all  classes  began  to  regard  him 
as  the  guardian  of  order.  Soon  after,  he  persuaded  the 
minister  to  expel  the  Mahratta  officers  from  the  districts 
which  had  been  pledged  to  the  Peshwa,  who  immediately 
entered  the  country  with  a  large  force.  Hyder  was  appointed 
to  the  command  of  the  Mysore  army,  and  harassed  the 
Mahrattas  in  their  own  style  of  warfare,  with  so  much 
effect  that  they  offered  to  relinquish  the  mortgaged  territory 
for  an  immediate  payment.  Hyder  raised  the  money  from 
the  bankers  of  the  city  on  his  own  personal  security,  and  the 
districts  were  transferred  to  him.  Then  came  fresh  mutinies, 
and  the  raja  and  the  minister  were  besieged  in  their  palaces. 
Hyder  was  at  hand  to  satisfy  the  troops  and  received  fresh 
assignments,  till  he  found  himseK  in  possession  of  half  the 
domains  of  the  state. 

Hyder  MBiBts  Lally  was  at  this  time  besieged  by  Coote  in 
Lauy,  1760.  Pondichcrry,  and  solicited  the  aid  of  Hyder,  who 
engaged  to  furnish  him  with  8,000  horse  and  foot  and  a  due 
proportion  of  artillery,  on  being  put  in  possession  of  the  im- 
portant fortress  of  Thiagur.  His  relative  and  general, 
Mukdoom  Ali,  on  his  way  to  Pondicherry  with  the  troops, 
fell  in  with  a  small  English  detachment,  and  defeated  it. 
Hyder  was  so  elated  with  this  success,  that  he  immediately 
ordered  the  strength  of  his  contingent  to  be  doubled.  If  this 
increased  force  had  reached  the  French  settlement  while  it 
was  besieged,  the  war  between  the  English  and  the  French 
might  have  exhibited  a  very  different  result.  But  Hyder  was 
suddenly  obliged  to  recall  the  whole  force  for  the  protection  of 
his  own  interests.  His  usurpation  of  authority  had  created 
great  indignation  at  the  court,  and  the  queen-mother  and  the 
raja,  in  conjunction  with  his  bosom  friend,  Khundeh  Kao, 
determined  to  take  advantage  of  the  absence  of  these  troops 
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to  ci-uBh  his  rising  power.  He  was  encamped  under  the  fort 
of  Seringapatam  with  only  1,600  men,  when  the  guns  were 
unexpectedly  opened  on  him,  and  he  was  o];)liged  to  fly  for  his 
life.  He  retreated  to  Bangalore,  and  recalled  his  troops  from 
Pondicheiry,  but  was  overtaken  and  signally  defeated  by 
Khundeh  Eao. 

Hyacrre-  Hyder's  fortunes  now  appeared  de&9)erate,  but 

oovtrahii  they  were  restored  by  his  matchless  tact  and 
usurps  the  hypocrisy .  Unarmed  and  alone,  he  suddenly  (Mre- 
**'"*°®' ^^^^-  sented  himself  before  the  minister,  Nunjersg, 
acknowledged  his  ingntiiude  with  an  appearance  of  the 
deepest  penitence,  and  enlneated  that  he  might  be  fiMrgiven, 
and  allowed  to  sarve  under  him  in  any  capacity,  however 
mean.  Nunjeraj  was  so  simple  as  to  give  faith  to  these  pro- 
fessions and  condone  his  offence,  and  Hyder  was  thus  enabled 
to  assemble  an  army,  Imt  Khund^  Bao  stUl  followed  him 
with  such  vigour  l^at  his  escape  appeared  impossible.  In 
this  emergency,  he  contrived  to  throw  in  the  way  of  his 
piffsuer  letters  addressed  to  his  officers,  with  the  seal  of 
Nunjeraj,  in  which  allusion  was  made  to  certain  treacherous 
proposals.  Khundeh  Rao,  considering  himself  betrayed  by 
his  own  officers,  quitted  his  army,  and  fled  with  precipitation 
to  Seringapatam.  Hyder  was  now  enabled  to  assanble  a 
powerful  army,  with  which  he  ascended  the  ghauts,  and  on 
his  arrival  at  the  capital  in  May,  sent  a  message  to  the  raja 
stating,  ^'  that  large  sums  were  due  to  him  from  the  state, 
whidi  must  be  liquidated,  after  which,  i£  the  raja  thought  fit 
to  continue  his  services,  it  was  well ;  otherwise  he  would  de- 
part and  seek  his  fortune  elsewhere."  Such  a  message, 
backed  by  an  overwhehning  force,  could  not  be  misunder- 
stood. The  raja  yielded  to  necessity,  and  in  June,  1761,  re- 
linquished the  government  to  Hyder  Ali,  on  receiving  an 
assignment  of  lands  of  the  aaaoal  vaiiie  of  three  hoB  of 
rupees  fen:  hims^,  and  one  lac  for  Nmijeraj. 
Augmentatioii  Hyder,  now  master  of  the  kingdom  of  Mysore, 
^werfi763.      directed  all  his  energies  to  its  aggrandisement^ 
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and  in  the  oouree  of  two  years  extended  his  frontier  to 
the  banks  of  the  Kistna.  In  1763,  he  invaded  the  terri- 
tory of  Bednore,  on  the  summit  of  the  ghauts,  which  over- 
looked the  maritime  province  of  Canara.  The  capital  was 
eight  miles  in  circumference,  and  the  country  had  not  been 
exposed  to  the  desolation  of  war.  The  queen  set  fire  to  her 
palace,  and  fled  with  a  large  portion  of  the  inhabitants  into 
the  woods,  and  Bednore  submitted  without  a  struggle.  It  is 
said  to  have  been  the  most  wealthy  city  in  the  Deccan,  and 
the  plunder  which  Hyder  acquired  has  been  estimated  at 
twelve  crores  of  rupees.  This  sum  is  a  manifest  exaggera- 
tion, but  he  himself  always  attributed  his  subsequent  pros- 
perity to  the  treasure  he  acquired  in  this  city.  He  had 
previously  changed  his  name  from  Hyder  Naik  to  Hyder  Ali 
Khan  Bahadoor,  and  he  now  introduced  greater  etiquette  and 
splendour  into  the  arrangements  of  his  court,  and  moreover 
took  advantage  of  the  access  he  had  obtained  to  the  sea 
coast,  to  commence  the  construction  of  a  navy. 

To  turn  now  to  the  progress  of  affairs  among 
ib^^Bao,  the  Mahrattas.  On  the  death  of  Balajee  Rao,  after 
Peshwa,  Sept,  the  fatal  defeat  at  Paniput,  his  son,  Madhoo  Rao, 
a  youth  of  eighteen,  proceeded  to  Satara,  in  com- 
pany with  his  uncle,  Roghoonath  Rao,  known  in  British  annals 
as  Raghoba,  and  was  invested  with  the  oflSce  of  Peshwa  by 
the  descendant  of  Sevajee,  who  was  still  held  in  confinement 
by  his  obdurate  mother,  Tara-bye.  Nizam  Ali,  the  dewan,  or 
prime  minister  of  his  brother  Salabut  Jung,  who  had  usurped 
the  whole  power  of  the  Hyderabad  kingdom,  resolved  to 
take  advantage  of  the  crippled  state  of  the  Mahratt.as,  and 
the  confusion  of  a  new  reign,  to  recover  the  district  which 
the  deceased  Peshwa  had  wrested  from  him  in  the  preceding 
year.  He  marched  to  Poona  with  a  large  army,  but,  on 
arriving  within  fourteen  miles  of  it,  was  induced  to  relax  his 
demands,  and  accept  lands  yielding  twenty-seven  lacs  of 
rupees  a  year.  Six  months  after,  he  placed  his  brother 
under   restraint,    and   not   long   after,    when    intelligenoe 
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arrived  that  he  had  been  recognised  soobadar  of  the  Deocan, 
by  the  peace  of  Paris,  caused  him  to  be  put  to  death.  Before 
the  cession  of  the  districts  was  completed,  the  restless 
Eaghoba  assembled  his  troops  to  oppose  Nizam  Ali,  who 
immediately  formed  an  alliance  with  Bhonslay,  the  raja  of 
Berar,  and  marched  again  to  Poona  which,  on  this  occasion,  he 
plundered  and  burnt.  Raghoba  retahated  on  him  by  marching 
to  Hyderabad,  and  laying  it  under  contributions.  The  two 
armies  met  on  the  banks  of  the  Godavery.  The  faithless 
Nizam  Ali  de-  Bhouslay  was  induced  by  the  promise  of  lands, 
featedbyRa-  valued  at  thirty-two  lacs  of  rupees  a  year,  to 
^  ^  ^  *  desert  Nizam  Ali,  and  join  Raghoba ;  and  the 
result  of  this  treachery  was  the  entire  defeat  of  the  Nizam 
with  immense  slaughter.  The  raja  of  Berar,  however,  was 
not  long  permitted  to  retain  the  fruits  of  his  perfidy.  He 
had  incensed  thePeshwaby  joining  Nizam  Ali,  and  Nizam  Ali 
by  deserting  to  the  Mahrattas  on  the  eve  of  the  battle,  and  in 
1766,  the  united  armies  of  these  princes  invaded  Berar,  and 
constrained  him  to  restore  four-fifths  of  the  territory  he  had 
gained  by  his  treachery, 

Mahrattas  at-        Mysorc  had  hitherto  been  considered  by  the 
tack  and  defeat  Mahrattas  a  submissive  province,  pa3dng  chout, 
^  *''  and  affording  a  field  for  plunder  when  no  other 

expedition  happened  to  be  on  hand.  The  sudden  rise  and 
rapid  encroachment  of  a  new  power  roused  the  indignation  of 
the  Peshwa ;  and,  having  disposed  of  Nizam  Ali,  he  deter- 
mined to  chastise  the  audacity  of  Hyder,  who  had  already 
increased  his  force  to  20,000  horse  and  40,000  foot,  one-half 
of  which  consisted  of  well-disciplined  infantry  battalions.  It 
was  his  first  regular  encounter  with  the  Mahrattas,  and  he 
was  completely  foiled  in  all  his  movements.  At  the  close  of 
the  monsoon,  the  Mahrattas  again  took  the  field,  and  forced 
Hyder  to  a  general  action  in  which  he  was  again  routed,  with 
the  loss  of  10,000  men.  The  Mahratta  horse  spread  over 
the  country  and  plundered  it  without  mercy,  and  Hyder  con- 
sidered himself  fortunate  in  obtaining  peace  by  the  restora- 
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Hon  of  the  greater  portion  of  the  districts  he  had  usurped, 
and  the  payment  of  thuiy-two  lacs  of  rupees.  These  disasters 
shook  his  power  in  the  other  provinces  he  had  recently  con- 
quered, and  it  required  a  full  year  to  restore  his  authority. 
Early  in  1766»  his  ambition  led  him  to  invade  the  maritime 
province  of  Malabar.  The  Nairs,  or  military  chieftains, 
anxious  to  maintain  their  hereditary  renown,  and  to  preserve 
their  independence,  offered  a  noble  resistance,  but  their 
chivalrous  valour  could  not  avert  their  fate,  and  the  whole  pro- 
vince was  reduced  to  subjection.  In  his  progress  along  the 
coast,  Hyder  reached  the  town  of  OaMcut,  memorable  as  the 
place  where  the  Europeans  first  set  foot  on  the  soil  of  India. 
The  district  had  never  been  invaded  by  the  Mahomedan  arms, 
and  the  Hindoo  chief  stiU  bore  the  tide  of  Zamorin,  as  in  the 
days  of  Albuquerque.  He  was  awed  into  submission  by  the 
overwhelming  force  of  Hy  der,  but  seeing  his  nnmster  subjected 
to  torture,  he  set  fire  to  his  palace,  and  voluntarily  perished  in 
1^  flames  to  avoid  a  similar  fate. 

Confederacy  Fsom  those  schomes  of  conquest  Hyder  was 
•gaiMtHyder,  recalled  to  Seringapatam,  to  meet  a  confederacy 
which  had  been  formed  towards  the  close  of  1766. 
by  the  Nizam  and  the  Mahrattas,  for  the  entire  conquest  of 
his  country.  Into  this  league  the  Madras  Pendency  was 
unfortunately  drawn  by  the  treaty  concluded  with  tiie  Nizam 
on  the  12th  of  November  in  that  year,  which  stipulated  that 
the  English  should  assist  him  with  an  auxihary  force,  of 
undefined  strength,  ^^  to  settle  the  affairs  of  his  govemment 
in  everything  that  was  right  and  proper,'*  though  it  was 
distinctly  understood  that  the  first  service  in  which  it  was  to< 
be  employed  was  the  conquest  or  pluinder  of  Mysore.  The 
government  of  Madras  was  'then  under  Mr.  Palk,  who  had 
gone  oat  to  India  as  a  chaplain,  but  renounced  his  orders  to- 
enter  the  more  lucrative  civil  service  of  the  Company,  in 
which  he  amassed  a  large  fortune,  and  on  his  return  to 
England  was  created  a  baronet.  It  was  this  unfortunate 
treaty  which  involved  the  Presidency  in  a  war  with  Hyder, 
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and  subjected  them  eventually  to  the  greatest  ignominy. 
The  Mahrattas  determined  to  f  orestal  the  Nizam,  and  without 
waiting  for  his  co-operation,  crossed  the  Kistna  in  January, 
1767,  and  before  the  end  of  March  had  plundered  the 
northern  districts  to  the  extent  of  seventeen,  lacs  of  rupees. 
Hyder  discreetly  bought  them  off  by  a  payment  of  thirty 
lacs  more,  Madhoo  Rao,  the  Peshwa,  on  his  return  from  this 
successful  expedition  in  May,  met  the  Nizam's  army  at  Colar, 
and  was  requested  to  share  the  jfender  with  them,  but  he 
treated  the  request  with  derision,  and  returned  to  his  capital, 
leaving  him  and  his  English  ally  to  settle  with  Hyder  as  they 
best  could. 

Colonel  Smith  who  conmianded  the  contingent 
theEngUshand  of  British  troops,  found,  on  joining  the  Nizam's 
ner^^^^^'  camp,  that  this  perfidious  prince,  had  already 
entered  into  negotiations  with  Hyder,  and  the 
Colonel  advised  the  Presidency  to  be  prepared  for  the 
invasion  of  the  Caruatic  by  their  ally,  as  well  as  by  their 
enemy.  To  remove  suspicion  the  Nizam  made  the  strongest 
protestations  of  inviolable  good  faith ;  but  Colonel  Smith,  on 
entering  the  Mysore  territory  in  May,  1767,  perceived  such 
unequivocal  tokens  of  collusion,  that  he  retired  with  the  bulk 
of  his  force  towards  his  own  frontier,  leaving  only  three  bat- 
taUons  and  some  field  pieces  with  the  Nizam,  at  his  special 
request.  While  this  negotiation  was  in  progress,  the  Nizam 
was  intriguing  with  Nunjeraj,  formerly  minister  of  the  old 
raj  of  Mysore,  for  the  subversion  of  Hyder's  power.  Hyder, 
who  had  discovered  the  plot,  invited  Nunjeraj  to  Seringapatam, 
after  taking  a  solemn  oath  on  the  Koran  to  do  him  no  harm, 
and,  on  his  arrival,  showed  him  that  the  oath  had  been  taken 
on  a  book  of  blank  leaves,  and  then  stripped  him  of  all  his 
property,  and  consigned  him  to  perpetual  imprisonment.  The 
bargain  being  now  completed,  the  Nizam  engaged  to  join  in 
an  attack  on  the  English,  on  receiving  an  immediate  payment 
of  twenty  lacs  of  rupees,  and  a  promise  of  six  lacs  of  tribute. 
But  this  scene  of  treachery  was  relieved  by  one  act  of  gene- 
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roBity ;  the  English  contingent  of  three  battalions  was  allowed 
to  leave  the  Nizam's  camp  without  being  attacked.  The  com- 
bined army  of  Hyder  and  the  Nizam  which  now  advanced 
against  the  English,  numbered  42,000  cavalry,  28,000  infantry, 
and  100  guns,  while  Colonel  Smith  was  only  able  to  muster 
1,030  sabres,  and  5,800  bayonets,  with  16  guns. 

The  first  encounter  with  the  English  troops 
changama,  3id  took  place  ou  the  25th  of  August,  when  a  small 
Sept.,  1767.  detachment  was  surprised  and  discomfited.  The 
honour  of  the  British  flag  was,  however,  retrieved  at  Chan- 
gama, where  Colonel  Smith  totally  routed  the  allied  force ; 
but  as  the  Madras  Council  had  entrusted  the  charge  of  the  com- 
missariat to  their  Nabob,  Mahomed  Ali,  and  he  had,  as  usual, 
disappointed  them,  Colonel  Smith  found  his  army  straitened 
for  provisions,  and  was  obliged  to  fall  back  on  Trino- 
malee,  where,  after  various  manoeuvres,  he  was  able  to  offer 
battle  to  the  allies.  The  engagement  lasted  two  days,  and 
ended  in  their  total  defeat,  with  the  loss  of  4,000  men  and  64 
guns.  Their  discomfiture  would  have  been  more  complete,  if 
the  oflScer  sent  to  improve  the  victory  had  not  been  led  into  a 
swamp  by  his  guide,  who,  like  most  of  the  guides  attached 
to  this  force,  was  one  of  Hyder's  spies.  Meanwhile  his 
eldest  son,  Tippoo,  then  seventeen  years  of  age,  was  em- 
ployed with  a  body  of  6,000  horse,  in  plundering  the  country 
houses  of  the  Madras  gentry  in  the  vicinity  of  the  town,  and 
the  members  of  government  escaped  capture  only. by  the 
eagerness  of  the  Mysore  troops  for  booty ;  but  on  hearing  the 
result  of  the  action  at  Trinomalee,  he  hastily  retired  and 
rejoined  his  father's  camp.  For  the  next  three  months  both 
parties  were  engaged  in  various  operations,  without  interest 
or  result,  and  Hyder  was  soon  after  called  to  the  western 
coast,  and  deserted  by  the  Nizam. 

Expedition  The  government  of  Bengal  had  not  only  as* 

^t^f^     sisted  Madras  with  money  for  the  support  of  the 
with  the  war,  but  sent  an  expedition  under  Colonel  Peach 

1767^8.         by  sea  into  the  Hyderabad  temtories  to  create 
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a  diversiofl.  He  landed  in  the  Northern  Sircars,  and  pene* 
trated  the  country  to  Warungole,  the  ancient  metropolis 
of  Telingana,  only  eighty-six  miles  from  Hyderabad.  Nizam 
Ali  began  to  repent  of  his  alliance  with  Hyder,  which  had 
brought  him  neither  plunder  nor  territory,  but  abundant  dis- 
grace. He  began,  moreover,  to  tremble  for  his  own  capital, 
on  which  Colonel  Peach  was  steadily  advancing,  and  he  de- 
termined at  once  to  abandon  his  ally,  and  come  to  terms  with 
the  English.  After  several  weeks  of  negotiation  with  Colonel 
Smith,  the  President  at  Madras  concluded  that  memorable 
Treaty  of  the  23rd  of  February,  1768,  which  was  not  less 
ignominious  than  that  which  had  been  made  two  years  before. 
The  Nizam  had  been  twice  defeated  in  the  south ;  his  do- 
minions had  been  successfully  invaded  in  the  north,  and  his 
capital  was  threatened.  The  President  was  in  a  position  to 
dictate  his  own  terms,  but  he  abandoned  every  advantage  and 
voluntarily  placed  his  government  in  the  most  humiliatmg 
position.  Instead  of  insisting  on  the  right  to  hold  the  Nor- 
thern Sircars  on  the  strength  of  the  imperial  firman,  he  agreed 
to  pay  tribute  for  them,  and  to  postpone  the  possession  of  the 
Guntoor  Sircar,  till  the  death  of  Basalut  Jung,  the  brother  of 
the  Nizam,  to  whom  he  had  assigned  it.  Hyder  Ali,  more- 
over, who  had  been  absolute  master  of  Mysore  for  seven 
years,  and  was  one  of  the  greatest  powers  in  the  Beccan,  was 
contemptuously  styled  Hyder  Naik,  and  treated  as  a  rebel  and 
a  usurper.  It  was  also  stipulated  that  the  English  should 
conquer  the  Camatic  Balaghaut  from  him,  and  hold  it  of  the 
Nizam,  subject  to  a  tribute  of  seven  lacs  of  rupees  a-year, 
and,  to  the  payment  of  chout  to  the  Mahrattas,  though  they 
were  no  parties  to  the  treaty.  To  crown  their  folly,  the 
Madras  Council  again  involved  their  masters  in  the  labyrinth 
of  Deccan  politics,  by  agreeing  to  assist  the  Nizam  with  two 
battalions  of  sepoys,  and  six  pieces  of  artillery,  commanded 
by  Europeans,  whenever  he  should  require  them.  The  treaty 
was  reprobated  by  their  masters  in  Leadenhall  Street,  who 
indignantly  remarked,  "  We  cannot  take  a  ww  of  your  con- 
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duct  from  the  commencement  of  your  negotiations  for  the 
sircars,  without  the  strongest  disapprobation,  and  when  we 
see  the  opulent  fortunes  acquired  by  our  servants  since  that 
period,  it  gives  but  too  much  weight  to  the  public  opinion, 
that  this  rage  for  negotiations,  treaties,  and  alliances  has 
private  advantage  for  its  object,  more  than  the  public  good." 
Hyder  on  the  Hydcr's  presence  was  required  on  the  western 
western  ooost.  coast,  to  make  head  against  a  formidable  expedi- 
tion fitted  out  from  Bombay  against  his  ports  and 
his  naval  power.  Mangalore  and  Onore  were  captured,  and 
the  Mysore  fleet  destroyed ;  but  in  the  month  of  May  Hyder 
descended  the  ghauts  with  an  imposiog  force,  and  completely 
turned  the  scale.  The  British  conunander  at  Mangalore, 
after  a  wretched  defence,  re-embarked  his  troops,  1,500  in 
number,  abandoning,  not  only  all  his  stores,  but  260  of  his 
wounded  soldiers,  among  whom  were  80  Europeans.  Hyder, 
after  wreaking  his  vengeance  on  the  districts  which  had 
manifested  a  spirit  of  rebellion  during  the  brief  ascendancy 
of  the  English  power  on  the  coast,  returned,  after  the  lapse 
of  seven  months,  to  prosecute  the  war  in  the  eastern  districts. 
But  the  great  opportunity  which  his  long  absence  afforded  to 
the  British  army  in  the  Camatic  had  been  completely  sacrificed 
by  the  imbecility  of  the  Madras  authorities.  As  if  the  king- 
dom of  Mysore  were  already  in  their  possession,  they  had 
given  it  away  to  their  Nabob,  Mahomed  Ali,  and  he  accom- 
panied the  army  to  take  charge  of  the  districts  as  they  were 
occupied.  The  provision  of  the  conmiissariat,  on  which  the 
movements  of  the  army  entirely  depended,  was,  by  a  fatal  error, 
conmiitted  to  him,  and  Colonel  Smith,  the  conmiandant  was 
controlled  and  hampered  by  the  deputation  of  two  members 
of  Council  to  regulate  its  movements.  In  spite,  however,  of 
these  embarrassments,  his  exertions  were  attended  with  such 
success,  that  nearly  one-half  the  dominions  of  Hyder,  to- 
gether with  eight  of  his  principal  forts,  and  the  most  impor- 
tant mountain  passes  fell  into  his  hands.  Hyder,  after  a  calm 
consideration  of  the  progress  and  prospects  of  the  campaign 
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deemed  it  the  part  of  prudence,  in  the  month  of  September, 
to  make  overtures  to  Colonel  Smith,  offering  to  cede  the 
Baramahal  to  the  Company,  and  to  pay  down  ten  lacs  Of 
rupees.  But  the  President  and  Council,  inflated  with  recent 
success,  made  the  most  extravagant  demands,  and  Hyder 
broke  off  the  negotiation,  and  prepared  for  a  mortal  conflict. 
The  tide  taraa  ^^®  *^  ^^  succcss  uow  tumed  against  the 
againattheEtt-  English.    Coloucl  Smith  was  constrained  by  the 
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skilful  manoeuvres  of  Hyder  to  raise  the  siege  of 
Bangalore,  and  it  was  with  great  difficulty  that  he  was  able 
to  maintain  his  ground.  The  ^'  field  deputies  "  and  the  Nabob 
had  remained  at  Colar,  where  a  body  of  troops,  equal  to  a 
division,  was  idly  detained  for  their  protection.  They  had 
managed  between  them  to  ruin  the  prospects  of  the  campaign ; 
the  deputies,  by  their  mischievous  interference,  the  Nabob  by 
hk  neglect  in  regard  to  the  8U{^ly  of  provisknas.  On  the  ap* 
pearance  of  a  detachment  sent  by  Hyder  to  terrify  them, 
they  hastened  back  to  Madras,  accompanied  by  Colonel  Smith, 
who^had  been  invited  to  return  to  the  Presidency  to  make  room 
f OT  a  more  favourite  coOHnander,  Colonel  Wood.  Thus  ended 
all  tibe  bright  visions  of  conquest,  in  which  the  Madras  Council 
had  been  indulging  during  the  year,  and  they  were  now 
oyiged  to  limit  their  efforts  to  the  defence  of  the  Company's 
territories.  On  the  6th  of  December,  Hyder  descended  into 
the  Baramahal,  and  in  the  course  of  six  weeks  recovered  all 
the  districts  which  he  had  lost.  It  was  now  the  turn  of  the 
Council  to  solicit  an  accommodation  with  him,  but  the  terms 
tkey  proposed  did  not  suit  him,  and,  after  two  months  of 
fruitless  negotiations,  he  resumed  his  ravages,  marking  his 
parogress  by  the  flames  of  villages,  and  the  flight  of  the 
wretched  inhabitants.  Colonel  Smith  was  placed  at  the  head 
of  the  troops,  and,  by  his  rapid  and  skilful  movements,  so 
effectually  baffled  the  plans  of  Hyder,  that  he  determined  to 
attempt,  by  one  bold  stroke,  to  bring  the  war  to  a  termina- 
Hyder  diotates  tiou.  Sending  all  his  guns,  heavy  baggage,  and 
peace,  1769.      infantry  back  to  Mysore  by  the  pass  of  Ahtoor, 
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he  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  6,000  chosen  horse,  unen- 
cumbered by  a  single  gun,  and  marched  a  hundred  and  thirty 
miles  in  three  days  and  a  half.  Early  on  the  morning  of  the 
29th  of  March,  his  advanced  guard  appeared  at  St.  Thome, 
five  miles  from  Madras,  and  a  messenger  soon  after  an- 
nounced to  the  bewildered  Council  that  he  had  come  to  con- 
duct the  negotiations  in  person.  Colonel  Smith  had  been 
rapidly  following  in  his  track,  and  would  shortly  have  reached 
Madras.  Hyder  therefore  required  that  an  order  should  be 
immediately  sent  requiring  him  to  halt,  wherever  he  might 
be,  on  the  arrival  of  the  communication,  which  was  des- 
patched by  one  of  his  own  dromedaries,  and  the  Colonel,  to 
his  great  chagrin,  was  obliged  to  remain  inactive  during 
this  disgraceful  negotiation.  Hyder  likewise  required  that 
Mr.  Dupre,  who  had  recently  arrived  at  Madras,  to  succeed  to 
the  office  of  President,  should  be  sent  to  his  camp  to  adjust  the 
conditions  of  peace.  On  the  4th  of  April  a  treaty  was  con- 
cluded on  the  very  moderate  terms  of  a  mutual  restitution  of 
conquests.  But  it  was  at  the  same  time  stipulated  that  ^  in 
case  either  of  the  contracting  parties  should  be  attacked,  they 
should  ^rom  their  respective  countries  mutually  assist  each 
other  to  drive  the  enemy  out."  Thus  ended  this  ill-managed 
and  unfortunate  war  by  a  treaty  dictated  by  Hyder,  under  the 
walls  of  Madras. 

Hyder,  having  concluded  peace  with  the  En- 
H^cr  wd  the  gUsh,  and  obtained  the  promise  of  their  support, 
JJ^^  began  to  set  the  Mahrattas  at  defiance,  and  not 
only  withheld  the  payments  due  to  them,  but 
levied  contributions  on  their  districts.  Madhoo  Rao,  the 
Peshwa,  therefore,  assembled  a  large  army  for  the  entire  and 
final  subjugation  of  Mysore.  The  forts  in  the  eastern  pro- 
vinces were  rapidly  reduced,  and  the  districts  laid  waste ;  and 
Hyder,  knowing  that  his  infantry,  even  with  their  high  disci- 
pline, could  ill  stand  the  charge  of  the  Mahratta  horse, 
retired  westward,  and  made  overtures  of  peace,  offering  to 
pay  choutj  but  refusing  to  surrender  territory.    Madhao  Rao 
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demanded  a  crore  of  rupees,  and  the  negotiation  was  broken 
off.  In  the  month  of  May,  1771,  he  was  constrained,  by  the 
state  of  his  health,  to  relinquish  the  command  of  the  Mahratta 
army,  which  devolved  on  Trimbuck  mama.  Hyder,  who 
dreaded  the  abihties  of  the  Peshwa,  but  held  the  new  com- 
mander in  contempt,  advanced  with  35,000  men  and  forty 
guns,  to  the  pass  of  Milgota,  where  ho  found  himself  en- 
trapped into  a  false  position.  After  sustaining  an  incessant 
cannonade  for  eight  days,  he  was  constramed,  on  the  5th  of 
March,  to  break  up  his  encampment,  and  commence  his  re- 
treat to  Senngapatam,  a  distance  of  about  twenty-two  miles. 
The  army  commenced  its  stealthy  march  by  night,  but  it  was 
revealed  to  the  Mahrattas  by  accident  or  treachery,  and  they 
instantly  made  a  vigorous  assault  on  the  retiring  force. 
Hyder,  who  had  been  drinking  to  excess,  and  had  not  been 
able  to  relieve  the  effects  by  his  usual  period  of  sleep,  was  in 
a  state  of  helpless  inebriety.  Tippoo  was  nowhere  to  bo 
found,  and  when  he  presented  himself  to  his  father,  the  next 
morning,  was  overwhelmed  with  abuse,  and  beaten  without 
mercy,  on  which  he  threw  his  turban  on  the  ground,  and 
swore  by  the  prophet  that  he  would  not  draw  sword  any 
more  that  day.  The  rout  was  complete,  and  the  carnage 
prodigious,  and  the  army  was  saved  from  extermination  only 
by  the  avidity  of  the  Mahrattas  for  plunder.  Hyder,  on  re- 
covering his  senses  in  the  morning,  mounted  a  swift  horse, 
and  did  not  draw  rein  till  he  reached  his  capital.  The 
Mahrattas  laid  dose  siege  to  it,  but  as  they  managed  it  with 
more  than  usual  absurdity,  Hyder  had  leisure  to  collect  his 
scattered  forces.  During  these  troubles,  he  repeatedly  im- 
portuned the  President  of  Madras  for  that  succour  which  the 
English  government  was  bound,  by  the  recent  treaty,  to 
afford  him.  He  offered  to  pay  twenty  lacs  of  rupees  for  a 
brigade  of  troops,  and  to  cede  the  Baramahal,  Salem,  and 
Ahtoor,  and  threatened  to  throw  himself  into  the  arms  of  the 
French  if  the  assistance  was  withheld.  The  President  con- 
sidered it  of  vital  importance  to  the  honour  and  interests  of 
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the  Company  to  support  Hjder.  Bat  he  was  paralysed  by 
the  p^sence  and  the  interference  of  Sir  John  Lindsay,  whom 
the  ministry  of  the  day  had,  by  an  act  of  incredible  folly,  sent 
out  as  iJie  King's  representative  to  the  court  of  Mahomed  Ali, 
cmd  that  prince  was  thus  relieved  from  the  salutary  control 
of  the  Madras  government.  It  was  two  jeBXB  before  tiiis 
mischievous  mission  was  recalled,  during  which  time  the 
Nabob  was  enabled  to  indulge  his  extravagant  propensities 
with  perfect  impunity,  to  the  great  delight  and  benefit  of  his 
European  creditors.  He  insisted  on  an  alliance  with  the 
Mahrattas,  which  was  supported  by  Sir  John  Lindsay,  and 
the  Madras  Ck)unGil,  not  daring  to  act  in  opposition  to  one 
who  was  clothed  with  the  royal  authority,  were  coABtralnedto 
abandon  Hyder  to  his  fate.  The  desolation  of  his  districts,  and 
the  exhaustion  of  his  resources,  at  length  compelled  him  to  sue 
for  peaoe  to  the  Mahrattas,  which  was  not  granted  without  the 
unmediate  payment  of  thirty-six  lacs  of  rupees,  besides  the  sti- 
pulation of  fourteen  lacs  (d  rupees  of  annual  tribute,  and  the 
cession  of  territory,  which  reduced  the  kingdom  of  Mysore  to 
narrower  limits  than  it  comprised  at  the  beginning  of  the  cen- 
tury. Nothing  exhibits  the  incapacity  of  the  Madras  authori- 
ties during  the  war  with  Hyder  so  conspicuously  as  the  contrast 
between  the  disgrace  which  he  inflicted  on  them  and  the 
humi1iatk)n  he  sustained  from  the  Mahrattas  two  years  later. 
The  breach  of  faith  to  whidi  he  attributed  his  misfortunes  he 
never  forgot  or  forgave,  and  it  resulted  in  establishing  Mah- 
ratta  garrisons  on  the  northern  frontier  of  the  Camatic. 

The  incursions  of  the  Mahrattas  into  Elndostan 
'^^^nto  were  for  a  time  checked  by  the  battle  of  Paniput, 
mndostaa,  ^ud  the  discord  of  their  chiefs ;  but  in  1769,  the 
Peshwa  equipped  a  grand  expedition  to  renew 
their  ravages,  iwad  recover  their  auth(»ity.  It  was  accom- 
panied by  a  large  body  of  horse  belonging  to  Mahdajee 
Sindia,  the  illegitimate  son  of  Ranojee,  the  founder  of  the 
house ;  and  also  by  Tokajee  Holkar,  who,  though  he  hoce  the 
patronymic  of  the  great  chief  by  whom  the  dynasty  was 
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established,  was  not  of  his  family,  but  was  placed  at  the  head 
of  the  army  by  Aylah-bye,  the  princess  who,  for  thirty 
years,  managed  the  state  with  consummate  ablMty.  The 
army,  consisting  of  300,000  horse  and  foot,  Emd  commanded 
by  Visajee,  the  Peshwa's  general,  burst  like  a  flood  on  Raj- 
pootana,  and  levied  contributions  to  the  extent  of  ten  lacs  of 
rupees.  The  Jauts,  the  next  victims,  were  constrained  to 
make  a  composition  for  sixty-five  laes,  of  which  ten  were 
paid  down  at  once.  During  these  transactions,  the  Mah- 
ratta  chiefs  invited  the  emperor  to  return  to  Delhi  under 
their  protection.  That  prince  had  contiaued  to  reside  at 
Allahabad,  after  the  arrangement  concluded  by  Olive  in 
1765,  in  the  tranquil  enjoyment  of  the  stipend  allotted  to  him. 
The  government  of  Delhi  and  of  the  districts  still  attached  to 
the  crown,  were  administered  for  seven  years  with  extm- 
ordinary  talent  and  success,  by  Nujeeb-ood-dowlah,  the 
Rohilla  chief,  whom  Mr.  Verelst,  the  governor  of  Bengal, 
justly  designated  "  a  great  and  good  man,"  and  on  his  death 
in  October,  1770,  by  his  son  Zabita  Khan.  The  emperor  was 
naturally  desirous  of  proceeding  to  Delhi,  and  mounting  the 
throne  of  his  ancestors.  The  Mahrattas  were  equally  desirous 
of  becoming  the  instrument  of  seating  him  on  it,  and  turning 
the  influence  of  his  name  to  account.  The  Council  in  Cal- 
cutta, however,  strongly  dissuaded  him  from  this  measure, 
feeliag  confident  that  it  would  involve  the  affairs  of  Hin- 
dostan  ki  confusion,  and  eventually  prove  detrimental  to  his 
own  interests.  But  the  emperor  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  their 
remonstrances,  and  threw  himself  on  the  protection  of  the 
Mahrattas,  by  whom  he  was  conducted  to  Delhi,  and  installed 
on  the  25th  of  December,  1771. 

Eariy  in  1772,  they  entered  Rohilcund,  reduced  the  Dooab, 
and  laid  waste  the  whole  province.  The  family  of  Zabita 
Khan  was  made  prisoners,  and  the  great  wealth  accumulated 
by  him  and  his  father  they  appropriated  to  their  own  use. 
The  Rohilla  chiefs,  in  their  extremity,  were  driven  to  solicit 
the  aid  of  the  Vizier,  though  they  were  fully  aware  that  the 
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possession  of  their  territories  was  the  object  which  lay 
nearest  to  his  heart.  There  are  few  transactions  in  the 
history  of  the  times  more  complicated  and  obscure  than  the 
negotiations  which  ensued  between  the  Bohillas,  the  Vizier, 
and  the  Mahrattas.  As  some  approach  to  the  truth,  it  may 
be  stated  that  the  Mahrattas  agreed  to  retire  for  a  sum  of 
forty  lacs  of  rupees,  but  insisted  on  the  guarantee  of  the 
Vizier ;  that  the  Vizier  required  Hafiz  Ruhmut,  the  chief  of  the 
Bohillas,  to  become  responsible  for  the  amount,  and  Hafiz  re- 
quested the  other  chiefs  to  contribute  their  quota.  These 
engagements  appear  to  have  been  completed  m  June,  1772, 
and  Hafiz  paid  the  first  instalment  of  five  lacs  to  the  Vizier, 
who,  however,  never  paid  the  Mahrattas  a  cowrie,  while  the 
chiefs  pleaded  poverty  for  withholding  their  shares.  As  soon 
as  the  rains  set  in,  the  Mahrattas  recrossed  the  Oanges  for 
the  season.  Meanwhile,  their  arrogance  and  rapacity  had 
become  intolerable  to  the  poor  emperor,  who  determined  to 
incur  every  risk  to  rid  himself  of  them.  His  general,  Nujeef 
Khan,  a  man  of  superior  talent,  and  descended  from  the 
Sophi  kings  of  Persia,  led  the  imperial  troops  against  them, 
but  was  totally  defeated.  It  was  a  twelvemonth  to  a  day  after 
the  emperor  had  entered  his  capital  on  the  shoulders  of  the 
Mahrattas,  that  he  was  constrained  to  open  its  gates  to  then* 
hostile  battalions,  and  submit  to  all  their  demands.  Among 
other  exactions,  they  required  him  to  cede  the  two  dis- 
tricts of  Corah  and  Allahabad,  and  they  made  preparations 
to  occupy  them.  But  the  government  of  Calcutta  wisely 
determined  not  to  sanction  the  surrender  of  them  to  the 
Mahrattas,  and  thus  introduce  these  unscrupulous  marauders 
into  the  heart  of  the  Gangetic  provinces. 

At  the  close  of  the  monsoon  of  1772,  the 
Sir^^^tihdT  Mahrattas  resolved  on  the  plunder  of  Oude,  and 
own  country,  offered  Hafiz  Ruhmut  and  the  other  Rohilla  chiefs 
to  make  over  to  them  the  Vizier's  bond  for  forty 
lacs  of  rupees,  and  to  share  the  territory  which  might  be 
conquered  with  them,  if  they  would  grant  a  passage  throug^b 
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their  country,  and  make  common  cause  in  the  expedition. 
The  Vizier,  in  an  agony  of  terror,  offered,  when  the  Mahrattas 
retired,  to  restore  the  bond  Hafiz  had  given  him.  But  the 
Eohilla  chief  needed  no  such  inducement  to  refrain  from  an 
alliance  with  those  whom  he  regarded  as  "the  savage  and 
infidel  Mahrattas,"  and  resolved  to  co-operate  with  the  Vizier 
in  opposing  them.  That  helpless  prince,  at  the  same  time,  im- 
plored the  aid  of  the  Council  in  Calcutta,  who  directed  a  brigade 
of  troops  to  advance  for  the  protection  of  the  country.  Several 
detachments  of  Mahratta  horse  laid  waste  a  portion  of  Rohil- 
cund,  but  the  main  body  was  held  in  check  by  the  combined 
forces  of  the  Rohillas,  the  Vizier,  and  Sir  Richard  Barker. 
Meanwhile,  the  young  Peshwa,  having  planned  an  expedition 
to  the  south,  required  the  presence  of  the  troops  employed  in 
Hindostan,  and  the  Mahratta  general  suddenly  broke  up  his  en- 
campment in  the  month  of  May,  and  retired  across  the  Ner- 
budda,  laden  with  the  booty  of  three  campaigns.  But,  even 
before  the  disappearance  of  the  Mahrattas,  and  while  the  Ro- 
hilla  chiefs  were  cordially  engaged  in  supporting  the  cause  of 
the  Vizier,  that  prince  was  plotting  their  expulsion  from 
Rohilcund,  and  the  appropriation  of  their  estates.  The 
sequel  of  these  transactions,  belongs  to  the  history  of 
Hastings's  administration,  and  we  turn  therefore  to  the 
progress  of  Indian  affairs  in  England. 

The  British  Government  in  India,  at  this  period 
Moi^'crf  uie  was  a  strange  and  unprecedented  anomaly.  The 
Company's        affents  of  a  London  trading  Company  had  in  a 

government  °  .     j  .  i.  •      x        ^ 

few  years  acquu'ed  the  sovereignty  of  provmces 
twice  the  size  of  England,  and  were  employed  in  ruling  a 
population  twice  as  numerous  as  the  subjects  of  their  own 
king.  The  dh'ectors  of  a  counting-house  in  London  were 
making  peace  and  war,  setting  up  thrones  and  pulling  them 
down,  and  disposing  of  princely  revenues.  Their  servants 
abroad,  with  salaries  of  only  three  or  four  hundred  pounds  a 
year,  were  moreover,  coming  home,  year  after  year,  with 
colossal  fortunes,  made  in  four  or  five  years,  and  setting  up 
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establishmentfl  which  cast  the  ancient  nobility  of  the  country 
into  the  shade.  Lord  Clive  was  spending  £40,000  a-year, 
and  one  retired  member  of  Council  was  known  to  keep  a 
dozen  chariots.  The  time  had  not  arrived  for  millionaire 
manufacturers  and  contractors,  and  the  progress  of  national 
induatiy  had  not  as  yet  trebled  the  value  of  landed  estates. 
The  servants  of  the  Company  presented  to  the  envy  of  the 
country  the  only  instances  of  sudden  and  enormous  wealth. 
At  the  same  time  it  was  reported  that  the  fortunes  of  the 
Indian  Nabobs,  as  they  were  styled,  had  been  acquired  by  the 
deposal  of  princes,  the  oppression  of  their  subjects,  and  the 
most  nefarious  peculation,  and  a  general  feeling  of  indignation 
began  to  pervade  the  nation. 

The  machinery  of  the  Home  Government  of 
tiitionofthe  India  had  been  constiiucted  for  the  management 
Company,  1770.  q£  ^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^  utterly  unsuitcd  to  the  admi- 
nistration of  government.  The  Directors  were  elected  for  only 
one  year,  and  half  then:  time  was,  therefore,  devoted  to  the 
arrangements  necessary  for  their  re-election.  The  grand  prin- 
ciple that  th^  Directors  should  appoint  men  to  the  service,  and 
that  the  government  in  India  should  appoint  them  to  office, 
had  not  then  been  discovered.  The  offices  in  India,  which 
afforded  the  means  of  amassing  invidious  wealth,  were  con- 
sidered to  be  at  the  disposal  of  the  Directors  in  London,  and 
it  was  chiefly  to  the  discreet  use  of  this  patronage,  that  they 
looked  for  the  support  of  the  Proprietors,  and  the  retention 
of  their  office.  The  possession  of  £500  of  stock  gave  one 
vote,  and  there  was  no  limitation  to  the  number  of  votes 
which  might  be  held  by  a  single  individual.  Stock  was,  there- 
fore purchased  not  simply  for  investment,  but  for  power  and 
pelf.  Those  who  returned  from  India  with  fortunes,  found  it 
useful  to  invest  their  property  in  India  Stock,  and  thus  acquire 
influence  at  the  India  House.  In  1771,  the  ship's  husbands,  a 
wealthy  and  powerful  body,  bought £150,000  of  stock,  to  create 
300  votes.  Lord  Shelbume  laid  out  £100,000  for  200  votes, 
to  secure  the  return  of  the  factious  Sulivan,  The  India  House 
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ihuB  became  a  scene  of  jobbery  and  cormption,  Biich  as  had 
never,  perhaps,  been  seen  in  England  before,  and  was  scarcely 
paralleled  by  the  depravity  which  prevailed  among  their  ser- 
vants abroad.  The  great  maiyelis,  how  the  British  power  in 
India  survived  the  crime  and  confusion  which,  with  some 
brilliant  exceptions,  characterised  the  period  of  fifteen  years, 
between  the  battle  of  Plassy,  and  the  new  organisation  of  1773* 

Parliamentary  ^^  theSC  cirCUmstanCCS  there  was  a  general  de- 
interference,  mand  for  Parliamentary  enquiry.  It  was  seventy 
^77^-  years  since  the  House  of  Commons  had  interfered 

in  the  affairs  of  the  Company ;  it  was  then  only  a  commercial 
interest ;  it  was  now  a  political  power.  The  first  movement  of 
the  Minister  was  to  claim  for  the  Crown  the  sovereignty  of 
the  territories  acquired  by  its  subjects  in  India.  The  Com- 
pany resisted  the  demand,  and  maintained  that  the  posses- 
sions which  had  been  obtained  by  their  arms  belonged 
exclusively  to  them.  The  dispute  was  for  a  time  compro- 
mised by  conceding  the  ^rritorial  revenues  to  them  for  five 
years,  on  the  payment  of  forty  lacs  a  year  to  the  nation.  It 
was  likewise  proposed  to  remedy  the  disorders  in  India  by 
sending  out  three  of  the  most  eminent  of  the  retired  servants 
of  the  Company  with  unlimited  powers,  but  the  vessel  in 
which  they  embarked  foundered  at  sea. 
Financial  diffi-  Meanwhile,  the  financial  difficulties  of  the  Com- 
S^tog^^  pany  brought  on  a  crisis.  All  the  golden  dreams 
1773.  which  the  acquisition  of  the  three  soobahs  had 

created,  were  rudely  dissipated.  Fraudulent  bills  in  India 
for  contracts,  cantonments,  and  fortifications,  and  extravagant 
charges  for  travelling,  diet,  and  parade,  had  exhausted  the 
surplus  revenue,  and  created  a  deficit.  With  a  revenue  of 
two  millions  and  a  half  a  year,  there  was  a  debt  of  a 
million  and  a  quarter  in  London,  and  of  more  than  a  million  in 
Calcutta.  The  Court  of  Proprietors,  as  if  they  were  anxious 
to  compete  with  the  profligacy  of  their  servants  in  ludia, 
chose  this  period  of  impending  bankruptcy,  to  vote  themselves 
a  dividend  of  twelve  and  a  half  per  cent.    The  Court  of 
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Directors  borrowed  repeatedly  of  the  Bank  of  England,  until 
the  Bank  would  lend  no  more.  They  then  applied  to  the 
minister,  Lord  North,  for  a  loan  of  a  million  from  the  public, 
to  prevent  closing  the  doors  of  the  India  House,  and  he  coolly 
referred  them  to  Parliament,  which  was  convened  earlier 
than  usual,  to  take  their  affairs  into  consideration.  A  Select 
Committee  was  appointed  in  1772  to  collect  evidence,  when 
the  whole  system  of  violence  and  iniquity,  by  which  the 
British  name  had  been  tarnished  in  India,  and  individuals 
enriched,  was  laid  bare  to  the  nation.  Parliament  determined 
at  once  to  take  the  regulation  of  Indian  affairs  into  its  own 
hands.  The  Directors  protested  against  this  violation  of  their 
chartered  rights,  as  they  termed  the  intervention  of  Par- 
liament ;  but  they  had  incurred  universal  odium  and  contempt, 
and  the  Minister  was  enabled  to  carry  his  measures  with  a 
high  hand.  The  immediate  necessities  of  the  Company  were 
relieved  by  the  loan  of  a  million  sterling  from  the  exchequer. 
The  vicious  constitution  of  the  India  House  was  corrected; 
the  qualification  for  a  single  vote  was  raised  from  £500  to 
£1,000,  and  twelve  hundred  proprietors  were  thus  disfran- 
chised at  one  stroke ;  no  individual  was  to  enjoy  more  than 
four  votes,  whatever  amount  of  stock  he  might  hold ;  and  six 
Directors  only  were  to  go  out  annually,  which  extended  the 
tenure  of  office  to  four  years.  The  (Jovemor  of  Bengal  was 
appointed  (Jovemor-General,  on  a  salary  of  £25,000  a  year, 
with  four  counsellors  at  £10,000,  and  they  were  in  the  first 
instance  nominated  by  Parliament.  At  the  same  time  a 
Crown  Court  was  established  in  Calcutta,  to  administer 
English  law  on  the  model  of  the  Courts  in  Westminster,  with 
a  Chief  Justice  at  £8,000,  and  tliree  Puisne  Judges,  at  £6,000 
a-year.  The  Act  which  embodied  these  provisions  is  known 
as  the  Regulating  Act.  Its  enactments  regarding  the  home 
government  were  highly  judicious  and  beneficial;  but  those 
whioh  referred  to  the  government  in  India,  concocted  without 
knowledge  or  experience,  only  seemed  to  increase  the  com- 
plication of  affairs,  and  shook  the  power  of  Britain  in  the  East 
to  its  foundation. 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

Hastings's  administration  and  the  ilahratta  war, 
1772—1782. 

Warren  Hastings  was  appointed  the  first  Governor-General 
under  the  new  Act, — a  man]endowed  by  nature  with  the  great- 
est talent  for  government,  and  whose  renown  has  not  been 
eclipsed  by  the  most  illustrious  of  his  successors.  He  landed 
in  Calcutta  in  January,  1750,  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  and  was 
employed  for  six  years  in  the  duties  of  appraising  silk  and 
muslins,  and  copying  invoices.  The  political  exigencies  which 
arose  out  of  the  battle  of  Plassy  suddenly  developed  his  ad- 
ministrative abilities,  which  CUve  was  the  first  to  discover 
and  foster.  He  was  selected  to  represent  the  Company  at 
the  Moorshedabad  durbar,  which,  at  the  time,  was  one  of  . 
the  most  arduous  and  delicate  posts  in  the  service.  Three 
years  after,  he  came  by  rotation  to  the  Council  board  in  Cal- 
cutta, and  strenuously  supported  Mr.  Vansittart  in  his  oppo- 
sition to  those  profligate  measures  which  issued  in  the  war 
with  Meer  Cassim.  In  the  most  venal  period  of  the  Bengal 
administration,  he  was  distinguished  by  high  principle  and 
unsullied  probity,  and  returned  to  England  on  furlough  in 
graceful  poverty,  while  his  colleargues  were  retiring  from  the 
service  with  ambitious  fortunes.  By  this  step  he  forfeited  his 
position  in  the  service,  according  to  the  rules  then  in  force, 
and  he  long  solicited  to  be  restored  to  it,  but  without  success. 
By  a  happy  accident,  however,  he  was  at  length  required  to 
give  evidence  before  a  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
when  the  clearness  of  his  statements,  and  the  breadth  of  his 
views,  excited  the  admiration  both  of  the  Court  of  Directors 
and  the  Ministry,  and  he  was  at  once  appointed  second  in 
Council  at  Madras. 

state  of  Bengal,      The  doublc  government  established  by  Clive 
1705-1772.        after  the  acquisition  of  the  Dewanny,  though  re- 
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garded  at  first  as  a  master-piece  of  policy,  soon  proved  to 
be  the  curse  of  Bengal.  It  combined  aU  the  vices  of  a  native 
government  with  all  the  confusion  and  mischief  inseparable 
from  foreign  interference.  The  management  of  the  revenue, 
which  included  the  entire  administration,  was  in  the  hands  of 
native  agents,  who  were  subject  to  the  supervision  of  the 
British  resident  at  Moorshedabad,  but  his  control  was  merely 
nominal.  There  was  no  European  functionary  in  Bengal 
conversant  with  revenue  details,  and  the  zemindars  were  at 
liberty  to  make  their  own  terms  with  the  ryots  on  the  one 
hand,  and  with  the  treasury  on  the  other;  in  every  case  it 
was  the  interests  of  the  state  which  suffered.  Individuals 
grew  rich,  while  the  government  was  sinking  in  debt.  To 
check  these  abuses,  supervisors  or  collectors  were  appointed 
in  1769  to  look  after  the  revenue ;  but  they  were  both  ignorant 
and  rapacious,  and  became  mere  tools  in  the  hands  of  their 
banians,  or  native  factors.  The  public  money  they  collected 
was  employed,  for  the  most  part,  in  supporting  the  mono- 
poHes  which  they  and  their  native  banians  had  established  in 
the  traffic  of  the  district,  and  the  value  of  their  appointments 
consequently  ranged  from  one  to  three  lacs  of  rupees  a  year. 
The  Court  of  Directors  determined,  therefore,  "to  stand  forth 
as  Duan,  and  to  take  on  themselves  the  entire  care  and 
management  of  the  revenues  through  the  agency  of  their 
own  servants.*'  This  decision  involved  a  complete  revolution 
in  the  whole  system  of  administration,  civil,  criminal,  and 
fiscal,  among  twenty-five  millions  of  people,  and  a  more  mo- 
mentous change  than  any  which  had  taken  place  since  the 
days  of  Akbar  and  ToderMull.  Hastings  was  considered  the 
only  man  in  the  Company's  service  capable  of  inaugurating 
this  new  policy,  and  he  was  accordingly  elevated  to  the  chair 
in  Bengal,  and  took  charge  of  the  government  on  the  13th 
April,  1772. 

Warren  Hast-  Upou  this  arduous  task  he  entered  with  great 
5  B^^mz.  ^^^  *°^  energy.  It  was  resolved  to  farm  out  the 
Great  cbaogei.  lands  for  five  years,  and  the  President  and  four 
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members  of  the  Comicil  proceeded  through  the  districtB 
to  conduct  the  settlements.  The  offers  made  by  the  zemin- 
dars were,  however,  deemed  unsatisfactory,  and  it  was  deter- 
mined to  put  the  lands  up  to  competition,  after  abohshing 
some  of  the  most  oppressive  of  the  imposts  with  which  the 
land  had  latterly  been  saddled.  Where  the  old  zemindars 
were  displaced  by  higher  bidders,  an  allowance  was  granted 
for  their  support  out  of  the  rents.  The  Khalsa,  or  exchequer, 
was  removed  from  Moorshedabad  to  Calcutta,  to  which  the 
entire  administration  of  the  country,  in  every  branch,  was 
transferred,  and  which  bec/tme,  from  this  date,  the  capital  of 
Bengal.  The  charge  of  civil  and  criminal  justice  in  each 
district  was  entrusted  to  European  oflScers,  and  two  courts  of 
appeal  were  established  at  the  seat  of  government.  Without 
the  aid  of  an  English  lawyer,  Hastings  drew  up  a  short  and 
simple  code  of  regulations  for  the  new  courts,  which  exhibited 
in  a  remarkable  degree  the  versatility  of  his  talents.  All 
these  organic  changes  in  the  system  of  government  were 
completed  in  six  months. 

The  first  Bo-  The  Mahrattas  had  no  sooner  crossed  the 
hiiia war,  1773.  (janges  ou  their  return  home,  than  the  "Vizier 
began  to  importune  Hastings  to  assist  him  in  seizing  the 
province  of  Rohilcund,  and  offered  a  donation  of  forty  lacs 
of  rupees,  and  the  payment  of  two  lacs  a  month  for  the  ser- 
vices of  the  EngUsh  force.  The  Court  of  Directors,  over- 
whelmed with  debt  and  disgrace,  were  imploring  the  Council 
in  Calcutta  for  remittances,  and  urging  a  reduction  of  the 
mihtary  expenditure,  which  was  devouring  the  resources  of 
the  country.  The  treasury  in  Calcutta  was  empty,  but  the 
offer  of  the  Vizier  seemed  to  be  exactly  adapted  to  meet  the 
exigency.  Mr.  Hastings  was  assured  that  the  Rohillas  had 
offered  to  pay  the  Vizier  the  sum  of  forty  lacs  of  rupees  if  he 
would  deliver  them  from  the  Mahrattas ;  that  they  had  been 
saved  from  destruction  by  the  presence  of  the  Vizier's  troops 
and  those  of  his  English  ally,  and,  that  now  the  danger  was 
passed,  they  refused  to  pay  anything.    With  this  garbled 
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statement  of  the  case,  Hastings  satisfied  his  conscience,  and 
concluded  that  their  ingratitude  deserved  punishment,  and 
that,  on  the  plan  suggested  by  the  Vizier,  an  act  of  just 
retribution  might  be  made  the  means  of  replenishing  the 
Company's  coffers.  The  Vizier  wanted  territoiy,  and  Ilastings 
wanted  money.  "Such,"  he  wrote,  "was  my  idea  of  the 
Company's  distress  in  England  and  India,  that  I  should  have 
been  glad  of  any  occasion  of  employing  these  forces,  which 
saves  80  much  of  their  pay  and  expenses."  Hastings 
accordingly  proceeded  to  Benares  in  August,  1773,  and  con- 
cluded a  treaty  with  the  Vizier  on  the  terms  proposed  by  him. 
The  districts  of  Corah  and  AUahabad  were  considered  to 
have  lapsed  to  the  Company,  when  the  emperor,  to  whom 
Clive  had  given  them,  was  compelled  to  make  them  over  to 
the  Mahrattas.  The  defence  of  these  districts — such  was 
the  extravagance  and  embezzlement  in  the  military  depart- 
ment— had  cost  the  treasury  two  crores  of  rupees  in  five 
yeats,  and  Hastings  wisely  determined  to  "free  the  Company 
from  this  intolerable  burden,"  and  transferred  them  to  the 
Vizier  who  offered  an  additional  payment  of  fifty  lacs  of 
rupees  for  them.  The  subsidy  of  twenty-six  lacs  of  rupees 
a-year  from  the  revenues  of  the  three  soobahs,  which  had 
been  settled  on  the  emperor,  was  suspended  during  the 
great  famine  which  depopulated  and  pauperised  Bengal,  and, 
as  he  had  now  ceased  to  be  a  free  agent,  it  was  finally 
abolished. 

The  Vizier  having  secured  the  aid  of  an  English 
the  Bohiuai,  f  orcc,  demanded  of  Hafia  Ruhmut  the  payment  of 
23rd  April.  the  balance  of  his  bond,  tliirty-five  lacs  of  rupees. 
Hafiz  offered  to  make  good  whatever  sum  the 
Vizier  had  actually  paid  the  Mahrattas  for  their  forbearance, 
but  as  he  knew  that  he  had  never  paid  them  anything,  the 
offer  was  treated  with  contempt.  Hafiz,  seeing  the  storm 
ready  to  burst  upon  his  head,  proposed  a  compromise,  but 
the  Vizier  raised  his  demand  to  two  hundred  lacs  of  rupees, 
and  the  Rohillas  adopted  the  resolution  of  defending  then: 
independence  to  the  last  extremity.     Colonel  Champion,  the 
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British  commander,  advanced  into  Rohilcund,  accompanied  by 
the  Vizier's  army,  and  the  campaign  was  decided  m  a  single 
engagement,  on  the  23rd  of  April,  1774.  Hafiz  brought 
40,000  Rohilias  into  action,  and  exhibited  a  degree  of  miHtary 
skill  and  courage,  which  excited  the  admiration  of  his  Euro- 
pean opponents.  But  nothing  could  withstand  the  steady 
charge  of  British  bayonets,  and  after  two  hours  of  severe 
conflict,  and  the  slaughter  of  more  than  2,000  Rohilias — 
among  whom  was  the  brave  Hafiz  and  his  son— they  were 
obliged  to  fly.  The  dastardly  Vizier  remained  with  his  troops 
beyond  the  reach  of  fire,  till  the  Rohilias  were  defeated, 
when  he  let  them  loose  to  plunder  the  camp.  "  We  have 
the  honour  of  the  day,"  exclaimed  the  indignant  Champion, 
"  and  these  banditti  the  profit." 

Beflections  on  This  transaction  is  one  of  the  few  stains  on  the 
thi«tnm8action.  ^^jght  and  honourable  career  of  Hastings.  It  has 
been  urged  in  extenuation  of  it  that  the  Rohilias  were  mere 
usurpers,  with  no  right  to  the  province  but  that  of  the  sword. 
But  so  were  nine-tenths  of  the  princes  of  India  at  the  time. 
The  usurpation  of  Holkar,  and  Sindia,  and  Hyder  Ali,  and 
even  of  the  Peshwa,  and  the  Nizam,  was  quite  as  modern  as 
that  of  the  Rohilias,  and  the  Nabob  vizier  himself  was  only 
the  grandson  of  the  Khorasan  merchant,  who  had  alienated 
Oude  from  the  crown  of  Delhi.  That  the  Rohilias  formed  a 
powerful  confederacy  on  the  borders  of  Oude,  which,  in  the 
unsettled  state  of  India,  might  have  joined  the  Mahraitas 
and  endangered  the  safety  of  a  province  which  the  Company 
was  bound,  no  less  by  poUcy  than  by  treaty  to  defend,  cannot 
be  controverted.  The  extinction  of  this  dangerous  power 
was  a  wise  and  poHtic  measure,  so  far  as  anything  that  is 
intrinsically  unjust  can  be  wise  aild  politic.  Such  transactions 
were,  moreover,  of  constant  occurrence  in  India;  no  native 
prince  saw  anything  unusual  or  imjust  in  it,  and  even  the 
Rohilias  themselves  considered  it  only  as  one  of  the  chances 
of  war  to  which  they,  in  common  with  all  states,  were  con- 
stantly liable.  But  it  was  inconsistent  with  that  higher 
standard  of  morals  by  which  Hastings's  conduct  was  judged 
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in  England,  and  it  has  been  invariably  condemned,  even  bj 
those  who  admire  his  genius.  The  conduct  of  the  Vizier 
towards  the  conquered,  in  spite  of  Hastings's  remonstrances 
and  threats,  was  infamous ;  but  the  assertion  that  600,000 
husbandmen  were  driven  across  the  Ganges,  and  that  the 
country  was  reduced  to  a  bare  and  uninhabitable  waste,  was 
an  Oriental  exaggeration.  The  "  extermination,"  which  was 
so  loudly  denounced  by  the  enemies  of  Hastmgs,  had  refe- 
rence only  to  the  power  of  the  Afghans,  who  did  not  exceed 
20,000  in  number.  The  Hmdoo  natives  of  the  soil,  numbering 
more  than  a  million,  experienced  no  other  distress  than  that 
which  follows  every  change  of  masters  in  India. 
AniTaiofthe  Hastings  had  succeeded  in  reorganising  the 
iSLn  of  administration,  and  extinguishing  the  Indian  debt, 
coimcu,  1774.  He  had  overcome  all  the  difficulties  which  beset 
his  position  on  his  arrival ;  but  he  was  now  called  to  encounter 
the  more  serious  dangers  which  arose  out  of  the  provision 
made  by  the  wisdom  of  Pariiament  for  the  better  government 
of  India.  The  judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  and  the  new 
members  of  Council  arrived  from  England,  and  landed  at 
Chandpal  ghaut  on  the  19th  of  October,  1774,  with  the  firm 
conviction  that  the  government  was  a  compound  of  tyranny 
and  corruption,  which  it  was  then*  mission  to  purify.  As  the 
judges  stepped  on  shore,  one  of  them,  observing  the  bare  legs 
and  feet  of  the  natives  who  crowded  to.  the  sight,  said  to  his 
colleague,  "  Our  court,  brother,  certainly  was  not  established 
before  it  was  needed.  I  trust  we  shall  not  have  been  six 
months  m  the  country  before  these  victims  of  oppression  are 
comfortably  provided  with  shoes  and  stockings."  Of  the 
counsellors,  Colonel  Monson*  had  served  on  the  coast,  Greneral 
Clavering  was  the  favourite  of  the  King  and  the  Ministry, 
and  Mr.  Francis,  the  undoubted  author  of  Junius's  letters, 
had  been  an  assistant  in  the  War  Office,  and  was  distinguished 
for  his  talents  and  his  malignity.  They  had  all  imbibed  the 
most  violent  prejudices  against  Mr.  Hastings,  and  regarded 
him  as  a  monster  of  iniquity,  whom  it  was  the  part  of  virtue 
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to  censure  and  oppose.  The  spirit  in  which  they  entered  on 
then:  duties  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  their  first  com- 
plaint was  that  he  had  received  them  with  a  salute  of  only 
seventeen  gnns,  when  they  expected  nineteen.  The  old 
government  was  aboHshed,  and  the  new  government  in- 
stalled by  proclamation  on  the  20th  of  October.  Mr.  Francis 
and  his  two  colleagues,  commenced  their  opposition  on  the  first 
meeting  of  Council,  and,  as  they  formed  a  majority,  Hastings 
found  that  the  government  of  India  had  at  once  passed  out 
of  his  hands,  and  was  transferred  to  men  utterly  ignorant 
of  the  feelings,  the  habits,  and  the  weaknesses  of  the  natives, 
and  bent  on  thwarting  and  degrading  him. 
TheaflWrtof  The  first  exercise  of  their  authority  had 
Code,  1776.  reference  to  the  affairs  of  Oude.  Nine  months 
previously,  Hastings  had  placed  Mr.  Middleton  as  the  re- 
presentative of  the  Company  at  the  court  of  the  Vizier. 
They  demanded  the  production  of  every  letter  which  had  ever 
passed  between  them,  even  in  the  confidence  of  private 
friendship.  Hastings  refused  this  preposterous  request, 
but  offered  to  furnish  them  with  an  extract  of  every  para« 
graph  which  had  the  smallest  bearing  on  public  business.  The* 
triumvirate  protested  against  this  reservation,  and  immediately 
superseded  Mr.  Middleton,  and  appointed  Mr.  Bristow,  one  of 
their  own  friends  to  the  durbar,  and  thus  proclaimed  the 
extinction  of  Hastings's  authority  to  all  the  princes  of  India. 
They  reprobated  the  treaty  of  Benares  made  with  the  Vizier, 
as  well  as  the  Kohilla  war,  which  was  to  be  expected ;  but 
they  went  fiu^her,  and  issued  orders  to  the  officer  command- 
ing the  brigade  in  Rohilcund  to  withdraw  it  immediately  from 
the  province,  and  to  demand  payment,  within  fourteen  days, 
of  all  arrears  due  from  the  Vizier.  Hastings  warned  them 
of  the  danger  of  these  precipitate  measures,  which  com- 
promised equally  the  safety  of  Oude  and  the  honour  of  the 
British  name,  but  they  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  every  re- 
monstrance. During  these  transactions,  the  Vizier  died,  and 
his  successor  was  informed  by  Mr.  Francis  and  bis   col- 
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leagues  that  all  the  engagements  between  the  two  states  were 
cancelled  by  this  event,  except  thosj  which  referred  to  the 
payment  of  arrears ;  and  that  whatever  assistance  he  might 
receive  from  British  troops  must  be  based  on  a  new  arrange- 
ment. A  treaty  was  accordingly  concluded  under  the 
auspices  of  Mr.  Francis,  and  although  he  had  condemned 
Hastings  in  no  measured  terms  "for  letting  out  British 
troops  for  hire  to  the  Vizier,"  the  services  of  the  brigade 
were  continued  to  him;  but  the  amount  of  the  hire  was 
augmented  by  half  a  lac  of  rupees  a  month.  The  Vizier  was 
likewise  peremptorily  commanded  to  cede  to  the  Company, 
the  zemindaiy  of  Benares,  which  yielded  twenty-two  lacs  of 
rupees  a  year,  and  this  was  the  only  addition  made  to 
the  British  territory  during  the  long  period  of  Hastings's 
administration. 

The  treasure  '^^^  deceased  VizicT  had  amassed  treasure  to 
and  the  be-      the  extent  of  two  crores  of  rupees,  and  deposited 

gumi,  177ft.         .^    .  -^      .      ^,  TT-  "J  J  i_. 

it  m  vaults  m  the  zenana.  His  widow  and  his 
mother,  known  in  history  as  "the  begums,**  claimed  the 
whole  of  this  property  on  his  death,  imder  a  will  which  they 
affirmed  had  been  made  in  their  favour.  The  will  was  never 
produced,  and  probably  never  existed ;  at  all  events  it  could 
not  supersede  the  right  of  the  state  to  these  public  funds, 
and,  least  of  all,  in  favour  of  females.  The  late  Vizier  was 
under  heavy  obligations  to  the  Company  at  the  time  of  his 
death,  and  his  troops,  a  hundred  thousand  in  number,  were 
twelve  months  in  arrear.  The  funds  were  therefore  pri- 
marily chargeable  with  these  liabilities,  but  Mr.  Bristow,  the 
resident,  lent  himself  to  the  views  of  the  begums,  and  con- 
strained the  Vizier  to  affix  his  seal  to  a  deed,  under  the 
guarantee  of  the  government  in  Calcutta,  which  assigned 
three-fourths  of  this  state  property  to  them.  Mr.  Francis 
and  his  colleagues  recorded  their  approval  of  this  aliena- 
tion, in  spite  of  an  earnest  protest  from  Hastings  and 
Mr.  Barwell,  who  invariably  supported  him.  The  Vizier  thus 
ascended  the  throne  with  an  empty  treasury;   the  troops 
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mutinied  for  their  pay,  and  according  to  the  report  of  the 
British  resident,  20,000  of  them  were  slaughtered,  and  nothing 
but  the  presence  of  the  English  brigade  saved  the  country 
from  a  revolution. 

Aocuiationt  ^hc  discord  in  the  Council  soon  began  to  tell 

*«*to»t  upon    the   government.     The  triumvirate    had 

^  '  diligently  studied  the  public  records  to  discover 
groimds  for  criminating  Hastings.  They  raked  up  informa- 
tion from  the. kennels  of  Calcutta,  and  offered  every  en- 
couragement to  the  miscreants  in  the  provinces  to  come 
forward  and  defame  him.  As  soon  as  it  was  known  that  his 
authority  was  extinct,  and  that  any  accusation  against  him 
would  be  welcome  to  those  who  now  enjoyed  the  power  of 
the  state,  a  host  of  informers  hastened  to  Calcutta  and 
crowded  their  anti-chambers.  Charges  were  manufactured 
with  great  activity.  The  widow  of  Teluk  Chand,  the 
zemindar  of  Burdwan — a  zemindary  then  scarcely  a  cen- 
tury old— brought  a  charge  against  Mr.  Graham,  whom 
Hastings  had  appointed  guardian  of  the  person  and  property 
of  his  minor  son,  of  having  embezzled  more  than  three  lacs  of 
rupees  in  five  months,  of  which  Hastings  was  accused  of 
having  received  fifteen  thousand.  The  native  fouzdar  of 
Hooghly  had  continued  to  receive  an  allowance  of  seventy- 
two  thousand  rupees  a  year,  after  the  administration  of  the 
Company  had  commenced,  and  some  native  who  coveted  the 
place,  charged  Hastings  with  having  appropriated  to  his  own 
use  one  half  this  sum.  No  evidence  was  produced  of  the 
charge,  which  was  in  itself  preposterous,  but  Mr.  Francis  and 
his  two  colleagues  placed  it  on  record  "  that  there  appeared 
to  be  no  species  of  peculation  from  which  the  Honourable 
Governor-General  has  thought  it  reasonable  to  abstain,  and 
that  they  had  now  obtained  a  clear  light  on  his  conduct,  and 
the  means  by  which  he  had  amassed  a  fortune  of  forty  lacs  of 
rupees  in  two  years  and  a  half." 

Charge  of  Nundu  ^  ^orc  important  charge  was  preferred  by 
koomar,  1776.    Nundu  koomar.    This  man,  who  had  been  re- 
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peatedly  denounced  by  the  Court  of  Directors  for  his  perfidy, 
and  whose  career  had  been  marked  by  the  most  nefarious 
intrigues  and  treachery,  offered  to  impeach  Hastings,  and  was 
immediately  taken  into  the  alliance  of  the  three  counsellors. 
Under  their  auspices,  he  held  his  durbar  in  state  in  Calcutta, 
and  issued  his  mandates  to  the  zemindars  throughout  the 
country.  At  length,  he  came  forward  with  a  charge  against 
Hastings  of  having  received  a  bribe  of  three  lacs  and  a  half 
of  rupees  on  the  appointment  of  Munee  Begum,  the  widow  of 
Meer  Jaffier,  and  his  own  son,  Raja  Oooroodass,  to  the 
management  of  the  Nabob's  household  at  Moorshedabad,  and 
likewise  of  having  connived  at  the  embezzlements  of  Mahomed 
Beza  khan  for  a  douceur  of  ten  lacs.  Mr.  Francis  and  his  col- 
leagues proposed  that  Nundu  koomar  should  be  called  before 
the  Council  board  to  substantiate  the  charge.  Hastings,  as 
might  have  been  expected,  opposed  this  proceeding  with  great 
indignation.  "  I  know,"  he  said,  "  what  belongs  to  the  dignity 
and  character  of  the  first  member  of  this  administration,  and  I 
will  not  sit  at  this  board  in  the  character  of  a  criminal."  It 
does  not  appear  that  on  this  or  any  other  occasion,  Hastings 
endeavoured  to  stifle  enquiry,  or  objected  to  his  opponents 
forming  a  committee  of  investigation,  and  reporting  their 
proceedings  to  their  masters  at  home,  or  referring  the  questions 
at  issue  to  the  arbitriment  of  the  Supreme  Court;  but  he 
felt  that  the  government  would  be  degraded  in  the  eyes  of 
the  native  community,  if  the  dregs  of  society  were  introduced 
into  the  Council  chamber  to  criminate  the  President  at  the 
investigation  of  Nundu  koomar,  and  he  dissolved  the  meeting 
and  left  the  chamber.  The  majority  immediately  placed 
Greneral  Clavering  in  the  chair,  and  called  in  Nundu  koomar 
who  dilated  on  the  venality  of  Hastings,  and  moreover,  pro- 
duced a  letter  purporting  to  be  written  by  Munee  begum 
herself,  which  admitted  the  payment  of  two  lacs  and  a  half 
of  rupees  to  the  Governor-General,  on  which  Mr.  Francis 
and  Ms  friends  resolved  with  one  consent,  that  Hastings  had 
clandestinely  and  illegally  received    three  lacs  and  forty 
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thousand  rupees,  and  that  measures  should  be  taken  to 
compel  him  to  repay  it  into  the  public  treasury.  The  signa- 
ture to  the  letter  was  pronounced  on  the  most  impartial 
examination  to  be  spurious,  but  the  seal  appeared  to  be 
genuine.  The  begum  herself  denied  all  knowledge  of  the 
letter,  and  the  mystery  of  the  seal  was  not  discovered  till 
after  the  death  of  Nundu  koomar,  when  fac-similes  of  the 
seals  of  all  the  most  eminent  personages  in  Bengal  were 
found  in  his  cabinet. 

Execution  of  Hastings,  in  self-defence,  now  brought  an  ac- 
Nundu  koomar,  tion    in    the    Supreme    Court    against    Nundu 

koomar  and  others  for  a  conspiracy  to  induce 
one  Kumal-ood-deen,  a  large  revenue  farmer,  to  criminate 
Mm.  The  judges  admitted  the  charge  and  held  Nundu 
koomar  to  bail,  and  Mr.  Francis  and  his  two  associates 
immediately  paid  him  a  complimentary  visit  at  his  own 
residence.  Eight  weeks  after  the  commencement  of  this 
action,  one  Mohun  Prisad,  a  native  merchant,  renewed  an 
action  for  forgery  against  Nundu  koomar,  which  had  been 
originally  instituted  in  the  local  court,  when  Nundu  koomar 
was  arrested,  but  released,  through  the  intervention  of 
Hastings.  On  the  establishment  of  the  Supreme  Court, 
this  suit,  along  with  others,  was  transferred  to  its  juris- 
diction. The  forgery  was  established  on  the  clearest  evi- 
dence; the  jury  found  him  guilty,  and  the  judges  ordered 
him  to  be  hung.  It  was  the  first  instance  of  the  execution  of 
a  brahmin,  since  the  English  became  lords  of  the  comitry, 
and  it  created  a  profound  sensation  in  the  native  community. 
Thousands  of  Hindoos  surrounded  the  scaffold,  unwilling  to 
beUeve  their  own  eyes,  and  when  the  deed  was  completed, 
rushed  down  to  the  sacred  stream  to  wash  out  the  polluticm. 
BeflectioDson  ^his  transaction  was  long  considered  the  most 
thistransac-      atrocious  crimc  of  Hastings's  administration.    It 

was  asserted  in  high  quarters  that  Nundu  koomar 
had  been  judicially  murdered  hy  him  through  the  agency  of 
Sir  EUjah  Impey,  the  chief  justice.    But  time  has  dispelled 
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the  clouds  of  prejudice.  For  this  foul  imputation  there  was 
no  other  ground  than  the  coincidence  of  this  trial,  in  point  of 
time,  with  the  accusations  brought  by  Nundu  koomar  against 
Hastings.  There  never  was  the  slightest  evidence  that 
Hastings  had  ever  prompted,  or  even  encouraged  the  action. 
The  capital  sentence,  however  conformable  to  the  barbarous 
laws  of  England  at  the  time,  was,  on  every  consideration, 
most  unjust.  The  offence  was  venial  by  the  laws  of  the 
country,  and  the  English  code,  which  made  it  capital,  was  not 
introduced  till  several  years  after  it  had  been  committed. 
Mr.  Francis  and  his  colleagues  protested  against  the  whole 
proceeding,  but  the  judges  indignantly  refused  to  submit  to 
any  dictation  in  the  exercise  of  their  judicial  functions.  But 
after  the  sentence  had  been  passed,  it  was  still  within  the 
power  of  the  majority  of  the  Council  who  exercised  the  whole 
authority  of  the  government,  to  suspend  the  execution  of  it, 
pending  a  reference  to  England;  they  did  not,  however, 
chose  to  interfere,  and  the  odium  of  this  transaction  must  be 
divided  between  them  and  the  judges.  Nundu  koomar,  who 
began  life  a  poor  man,  left  a  fortune  of  a  crore  of  rupees. 
The  Court  of  Towards  the  close  of  1775,  the  decision  of  the 
^^*H^to^  Comt  of  Directors  on  the  matters  in  dispute  be- 
1776.  tween  Mr.  Francis  and  Hastings,  was  received  in 

Calcutta.  They  condemned  the  measures  of  the  Governor- 
General  in  strong  language,  but  they  neither  ordered  the  resti- 
tution of  Rohilcund  to  the  Rohillas,  nor  the  return  of  the  forty 
lacs  which  had  enriched  their  treasury,  to  the  Vizier.  But  they 
recommended  concord  and  unanimity  to  the  Council,  and  the 
advice  was  received  with  a  shout  of  derision  by  both  parties. 
The  adverse  resolutions  of  the  Directors  were,  however,  over- 
rifled  by  the  Proprietors,  who  held  Hastings  in  the  highest 
estimation;  and  the  dissensions  abroad,  aggravated  by  the 
discord  at  home,  brought  the  British  interests  in  India  to  the 
verge  of  destruction,  from  which  they  were  rescued  only  by 
the  firmness  and  resolution  of  the  Governor-General.  In 
September,  1776,  his  authority  in  the  government  was  re- 
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stored  by  the  death  of  Colonel  Monson,  which  gave  him  the 
casting  vote  in  an  equally-balanced  Conncil.  But  in  the  pre- 
ceding year,  worried  by  the  opposition  and  insults  of  his 
opponents^  he  had  informed  his  agent  in  England,  Colonel 
Macleane,  that  it  was  his  intention  to  resign  his  appointment, 
if  he  found  that  his  measures  were  not  approved  of  at  home. 
But  within  two  months  of  this  communication,  he  recovered 
his  spirits,  revoked  his  resignation,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
informed  the  Minister,  Lord  North,  that  he  would  remain  at 
his  post  till  he  was  recalled  by  the  same  authority, — that  of 
Parliament, — which  had  placed  him  at  the  head  of  the  govern- 
ment. But  Colonel  Macleane,  finding  the  current  against 
Hastings  as  strong  in  Leadenhall  Street  as  it  was  in  Down- 
ing Street,  took  upon  himself  to  announce  to  the  Court  of 
Directors  that  he  was  authorised,  on  certain  conditions,  to 
tender  his  patron's  resignation.  After  several  months  of 
violent  intrigue,  which  it  is  not  necessary  to  detail,  the  Di- 
rectorsjcame  to  the  resolution  that  Mr.  Hastings  had  positively 
resigned  his  office,  though  his  latest  as  well  as  his  earliest 
letters  were  before  them,  and  appointed  Mr.  Wheler  to  the 
vacant  seat  in  Council. 

When  intelligence  of  this  resolution  reached 
Tiote^^wLed-  Calcutta,  General  Clayering,  whom  Lord  North 
tags  and  death,  had  encouragcd  in  his  opposition  to  Hastings,  by 
the  Order  of  the  Bath,  attempted  to  seize  the 
government,  as  being  the  senior  member  of  Council,  obtained 
possession  of  the  Council  Chamber,  and  took  the  oaths  as 
Grovemor-General.  He  likewise  demanded  the  keys  of  the 
Treasury  and  of  the  fort  from  Hastings,  and  wrote  to  the 
commandant  to  obey  no  orders  but  those  which  emanated 
from  him.  Hastings,  who  did  not  admit  the  fact  of  his  re- 
signation, had  anticipated  Su:  John  Clavering  by  securing  the 
gates  of  Fort  William,  and  his  messengers  found  them  closed 
against  him.  The  dispute  was  rapidly  tending  to  a  collision, 
which  must  have  proved  in  the  highest  degree  disastrous  to 
the  interests  of  the  Company,  when   Hastings  prudently 
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averted  it  by  referring  the  qiiestion  to  the  Judiges  of  the 
Supreme  Court.  After  a  careftil  inyestigatioa  of  all  the 
documents  conziected  with  this  transaction,  they  came  to  the 
decision^  that  any  assmftpftioa  of  authority  by  Sir  John  Gla- 
yering  woald  be  illegal,  and  the  storm  Uew  over.  He  did  not 
survive  the  efaagrin  of  this  disappoiatm^ztt  many  moaths. 
Mr.  Wheler,  who  had  taken  his  seat  in  Ooumdl,  though  pro- 
fessing neutrality,  generally  sided  with  Francis,  but  the  cast- 
ing vote  of  the  Governor-General  overruled  aU  opposition*  At 
the  beginning  of  1780,  Mr.  BarweU  was  anxious  to  return  to 
his  native  land  with  the  colossal  fortune  Im  had  accumulated, 
but  he  hesitated  to  emibai^  and  leave  his  f  dead  Hastings  ia  a 
minority.  Mr.  Francis,  unwilling  to  stand  in  the  way  of 
Mr.  BarweU'a  retiiremeat,  came  to  an  undeistaniUag  with 
Hastings  not  to  take  advantage  of  it,  and  Mr.  Harwell  em- 
barked for  England  But  the  discord  wa»  speedily  renewed ; 
the  antagonists  could  not  agree  on  the  native  or  exteat  of  the 
neutrality.  Hastings  diarged  Francis  with  having  duped  him, 
and  the  dispute  was  settled^  according  to  the  barbarous  custom 
of  the  times,  by  a  hostilie  meeting,  in  which  Mr.  Francis  was 
woimded.  At  the  close  of  the  year  he  returned  to  Englsmd. 
Newaettiement  ^^®  Settlement  of  the  land  revenue,  which  had 
of  tue  land  been  made  fw  five  years,  expired  in  1777,  when  it 
was  f  ouad  that  the  country  had  been  grievously 
rack-rented.  Many  of  the  zemindars,  ambitious  of  retaining 
their  position  in  the  country,  had  made  offers  which  they  soon 
found  themselves  unable  to  support.  The  speculatocs,  who 
had  in  many  cases  outbid  and  dislodged  the  old  laadholders, 
had  no  object  but  to  enrich  themselves  by  oppressive  exactions, 
and  throw  ap  their  engagements  as  soon  as  the  ryots  were 
exhausted.  The  government,  new  to  their  duties,  had  com- 
mitted serious  errors*  To  the  usual  imperfection  of  all  new 
instituiions,  was  in  tins  instance  added  an  entire  ignorance  of 
the  qufiility  and  value  of  the  lands  and.  even  of  the  language 
of  those  who  held  them.  The  whole  system  collapsed ;  the 
cowKtry  was  impoverished,  and,  what  with  r^nissioas  and 
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irrecoverable  balonoeB,  the  Campsay  bst  little  short  of  two 
erores  and  a  half  of  nzpees  m  five  years.  Before  the  expira- 
tion of  the  old  settlement,  Hastings  had  wisely  appointed  a 
commission  of  ioqniry  to  travel  through  the  country  and  col- 
lect data  for  a  new  arrangement.  The  Court  of  Directors 
denonnced  the  ccmmiission  as  a  flagrant  job,  and  charged 
Hastings  with  ^the  meanest  and  most  corrupt  motives  in  the 
selection  of  the  members."  They  expressed  their  surprise 
that  any  such  inquiry  [^ould  be  found  necessary,  after  they 
had  held  the  Dewanny  for  ten  years.  But  they  seemed  to 
forget  that  their  own  tune  had  been  occupied  in  cabal  and 
intrigue  at  home,  to  the  neglect  of  the  duties  of  administra- 
tion, and  that  their  ill-paid  revenue  officers  in  India  had  been 
too  dosely  occupied  in  making  fortmies  by  private  trade  to 
have  any  leisure  to  attend  to  the  interests  of  the  state.  By 
order  of  the  Directors,  the  settlement  was  therefore  made  for 
one  year  only. 

Deaiii  of  To  rcBume  the  thread  of  Mahratta  affairs.    The 

^^^  young  Peshwa,  Madhoo  Eao,  little  inferior  to  any 
Peshwaa,  of  his  racc  in  the  cabinet  or  in  the  field,  died  of 

1772-78.  consumption,  on  the  18th  of  November,   1772. 

At  the  period  of  his  death,  the  nominal  revenue  of  the  Mah- 
ratta empire  in  Hindostan  and  in  the  Deccan,  was  ten  erores 
of  rupees,  but  the  amount  actually  realized  did  not  greatly 
exceed  seven  erores,  of  which  the  sum  at  the  absohite  dis- 
posal of  the  Peshwa  was  only  three  crorea,  the  remainder 
of  it  belonged  to  .the  Qoickwar,  Bhonslay,  Holkar,  Sindia,  and 
minor  chieftains.  The  Peshwa's  own  army  consisted  of 
50,000  horse,  besides  infantry  and  artillery,  but  ihe  entire 
army  he  was  able  to  assemble  under  the  national  standard 
was  not  less  than  100,000  splendid  cavalry,  and  a  propor- 
tionate strength  of  foot  and  artiUery,  not  including  the 
Pindazrees,  or  hereditary  freebooters  of  the  country.  It  was 
a  f ortimate  circnmstanoe  for  India  that  this  formidable  force, 
animated  by  the  instinct  of  plunder,  and  stimulated  by  the 
remembrance  of  past  successes^  was  not  under  the  control 
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of  a  single  leader,  but  [divided  by  allegiance  'to  five  princes, 
each  one  of  v^hom  had  his  own  individual  interests  to  pro- 
mote. Madhoo  Rao  was  succeeded  by  his  younger  brotiier, 
Narayun  Rao,  who  immediately  proceeded  to  Satara,  and 
was  invested  with  the  office  of  Peshwa.  Though  not 
twenty,  he  was  ambitious  of  military  glory,  and  determined 
on  an  expedition  to  the  Camatic,  which  induced  him  to  recal 
the  Mahratta  army  from  Rohilcund.  But,  after  a  reign  of 
nine  months,  he  was  assassinated  by  the  orders,  or  by  the 
connivance  of  his  uncle,  Roghoonath  Rao,  or  Raghoba. 
Raghoba  had  long  been  distinguished  as  a  brave  soldier,  and, 
in  1759  had  led  a  body  of  50,000  Mahratta  horse  from  the 
banks  of  the  Nerbudda  to  the  banks  of  the  Indus.  But  he 
was  an  inveterate  intriguer,  and  had  been  repeatedly  confined 
by  Madhoo  Rao  for  his  tm-bulence  and  treason.  He  was, 
moreover,  always  imprudent,  and  rarely  fortunate. 
Bashoba  Raghoba  took  possession  of  the  vacant  office, 

Peihwa,  iuo-  and  after  having  obtained  investiture  f rpm  Satara, 
Madhoo  Bao,  pluugcd  iuto  hostilities  with  the  Nizam,  whom  he 
1778.  pursued  with  such  vigour  as  to  oblige  him  to 

purchase  peace  by  the  sacrifice  of  territory  valued  at  twenty 
lacs  a  year.  With  his  usual  folly^  Raghoba  restored  the 
lands  to  the  Nizam,  instead  of  judiciously  distributing  them 
among  his  military  chiefs,  and  thus  increasing  the  strength 
of  theu*  loyalty.  He  then  marched  agjdnst  Hyder,  but  his 
pecimiary  difficulties  obliged  him  to  be  content  with  a  promise 
of  six  lacs  of  rupees,  and  the  acknowledgment  of  his  title  as 
Peshwa.  From  this  southern  expedition  he  was  recalled  by 
a  formidable  confederacy  of  the  ministers  at  Poona,  who  were 
hostile  to  him,  and  had,  moreover,  received  intimation  that 
the  young  widow  of  the  late  Peshwa  was  pregnant.  They 
conveyed  her,  on  the  30th  of  January,  to  the  fort  of  Poo- 
runder,  taking  the  precaution  of  sending  with  her  a  number 
of  females  in  the  same  condition,  to  provide  against  the 
chance  of  her  giving  birth  to  a  daughter.  They  then  pro- 
ceeded to  form  a  regency  composed  of  Succaram  Bappoo,  an 
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old  and  astute  statesman,  Nana  Fumuvese,  and  the  military 
commandant,  and  at  once  assumed  all  the  functions  of 
government.  Eaghoba,  on  the  news  of  this  revolution, 
hastened  to  meet  his  opponents,  accompanied  by  Morari 
Kao,  one  of  the  greatest  soldiers  of  the  age,  who  had  mea- 
sured swords  with  Lawrence  and  Ooote  in  the  Camatic,  and 
on  the  4th  of  March  inflicted  a  signal  defeat  on  the  army  of 
the  Regency.  This  success  replenished  his  military  chest, 
and  brought  crowds  to  his  standard;  fortune  seemed  to 
declare  in  his  favour,  when,  having  conceived  suspicions  of 
the  fidelity  of  his  own  generals,  he  threw  away  his  chance  of 
power  by  turning  off  to  Boorhanpore,  instead  of  marching  at 
once  on  Poena,  which  its  terrified  inhabitants  had  begun  to 
desert.  The  widow  was  delivered  of  a  son  on  the  18th  of 
April,  1774,  who  was  installed  as  Peshwa  when  only  ten 
days  old,  imder  the  title  of  Madhoo  Rao  the  Second. 
Proceedings  of  After  remaining  a  short  time  at  Boorhanpore, 
Eaghoba,  1774.  Raghoba  crosscd  the  Nerbudda  to  Indore,  where 
he  was  joined  by  Holkar  and  Sindia,  who  had  returned  from 
Rohilcund  with  about  30,000  horse.  He  also  indulged  the 
hope  of  receiving  aid  from  the  raja  of  Berar,  and  advanced 
to  the  banks  of  the  Taptee,  to  secure  the  co-operation  of  the 
Guickwar  army.  In  reference  to  the  province  of  Guzerat, 
then  under  the  rule  of  this  family,  it  is  to  be  observed  that 
the  authority  of  the  Emperor  was  finally  extinguished  in  it 
during  the  year  1755,  when  the  capital,  Ahmedabad,  was 
captured  by  Damajee  Guickwar,  the  Mahratta  sirdar.  At  the 
period  of  his  death,  in  1768,  his  son,  Govind  Rao,  who  hap- 
pened to  be  at  Poena,  obtained  his  father's  title  and  posses- 
sions on  the  payment  of  various  sums,  which  eventually 
reached  fifty  lacs  of  rupees.  In  1771,  his  brother,  Futteh 
Sing,  proceeded  to  the  Peshwa's  court,  and  succeeded  in 
supplanting  him ;  but  Govind  Rao's  cause  was  espoused  by 
Raghoba,  on  becoming  Peshwa,  and  the  province  was  dis- 
tracted by  these  rival  claims.  Raghoba  now  advanced  to 
claim  the  support  of  his  protegee. 
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During  the  year  1772,  the  Court  of  Directors 
gotLtiooB  wMi  resolved  to  place  a  representatire  at  the  Poona 
the  Ettgtiih,  durbar,  in  the  hope  of  promoting  their  commercial 
interests,  and,  more  especially,  of  obtaining  pos- 
session c^  the  port  of  Bassein,  and  the  island  of  Salsette^ 
which  was  separated  from  Bombay  by  a  narrow  channel,  and 
compvised  an  area  of  abont  150  square  miles.  With  these 
acquisitions  the  Directors  hoped  to  render  Bombay  the  great 
emporium  of  the  trade  of  the  western  coast  with  Persia, 
Arabia,  the  Eed  Sea,  and  China.  These  possessions  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  Portuguese  in  an  early  period  of  their  career, 
but  were  conquered  by  the  Mahrattas  in  17S9,  by  whom  they 
were  prized  beyond  their  value,  as  having  been  wrested  from 
a  European  power.  Eaghoba,  on  his  arrival  at  the  Taptee> 
sent  an  envoy  to  Bombay  to  solicit  the  aid  of  a  sufficient 
force  to  establish  him  in  the  government  at  Poona,  and  offered 
to  defray  all  the  expenses  of  the  troops,  as  well  as  to  make 
large  grants  of  territory  to  the  Company.  The  President  and 
Council  eagerly  grasped  at  the  proposal,  and  on  the  6th  of 
September,  1774,  offered  to  assist  hhn  with  2,500  troops,  on 
condition  of  his  advancing  fifteen  or  twenty  lacs  of  rupees, 
and  engaging  to  cede  Salsette  and  Bassein  in  perpetuity  to 
the  Company.  But  Eaghoba,  even  in  his  extremity,  refused 
to  alienate  Salsette  from  the  Mahratta  dominions.  While 
these  negotiations  were  pending,  the  Bombay  authorities 
received  information  that  a  large  armament  was  fitted  out  at 
Goa  for  the  recovery  of  these  possessions,  and  as  it  was  felt 
that  the  Portuguese  would  be  more  dangerous  neighbours 
than  the  Mahrattas,  an  expedition  was  sent  to  Salsette,  and 
the  island  occupied  before  the  end  of  the  year. 
Bafffaoba'ft  Meanwhile,  the  Eegency  at  Poona  having  sue- 

tieatywiai  cecded  by  large  offers  in  detaching  Holkar  and 
Bombay,  1775.  gj^^  f^Qj^^  ^^j^  causc  of  Eaghoba,  moved  against 
him  with  a  body  of  30,000  men,  and  he  narrowly  escaped 
being  captured  by  his  perfidious  allies  and  delivered  up  to  his 
enemies.    He  retreated  in  all  haste,  leaving  his  begum  at 
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Dhar,  where  she  gave  birth  to  a  son,  Bajee  Rao,  the  last  of 
the  Peshwas.  On  the  17th  of  Febroary,  the  troops  of  the 
Regency  overtook  him  at  Wassud,  where  his  army  was  totally 
routed  and  diq)e(rsed,  and  he  fled  from  the  field  with  only  a 
thoasand  horse*  Ten  days  after  thk  event,  Colonel  Keating 
arrived  at  Sorat  with  the  force  which  had  been  despatched 
from  Bombay  to  his  aid.  Raghoba  soon  after  joined  his 
camp,  and,  after  mxoe  further  negotia4ions,  affixed  his  seal  on 
the  6th  of  March,  1775,  to  a  treaty,  known  in  history  as  the 
Treaty  of  Surat,  concluded  by  the  Bombay  President,  without 
the  authority  of  the  Calcutta  Government,  and  which  involved 
the  Company  in  the  first  Mahratta  war.  The  President  had 
no  evidence  that  Raghoba  was  chargable  with  the  assassina- 
tion of  his  nephew,  but  his  guilt  was  universally  believed  by 
the  Mahrattas,  and  l^e  alliance  of  the  English  with  a  man 
branded  with  the  crime  of  murder  created  a  deep  and  lasting 
prejudice  against  them.  By  this  treaty  the  Bombay  Govern- 
ment engaged  to  fnmi^  Raghoba  with  3,000  British  troops, 
and  he  pledged  himself  to  the  payment  of  eighteen  lacs  of 
rupees  a-year,  made  an  assignment  of  lands  of  the  annual 
value  of  nineteen  lacs,  and-H»udi  was  the  desperate  state  of 
his  affairs — agreed  to  concede  Salsette  and  Bassein.  The 
army  of  Colonel  Keating,  joined  by  the  troops  whom  Ragho- 
ba's  officers  had  succeeded  in  collecting  together  after  their 
dispersion,  manceuvred  for  a  month  between  the  Sabermuttee 
and  the  Myhee,  It  was  during  this  period  that  Colonel 
Keating  indiscreetly  attempted  to  detach  Fntteh  Sing  Guick- 
war  from  the  Poena  regency ;  but  the  English  troops  had  as 
yetadiieved  nothing,  and  the  Colonel's  envoy,  a  young  lieu? 
tenant,  was  treated  with  the  most  humiliating  contempt. 
Battle  of  Arras,  "^^^  Bombay  iJovemment  having  thus  embarked 
17th  May.  1776.  in  a  War  with  the  Mahratta  Regency,  ordered 
Colonel  Kea^g  to  quit  Guzerat,  and  mMch  upon  Poena ;  but, 
as  he  moved  down  to  the  Myhee,  he  found  the  Mahratta 
army  posted  at  Arras  to  dispute  his  progress.  It  was  on  tiiiis 
field  that  the  English  and  Mahratta  forces  eiicouiitered  each 
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other,  for  the  first  time  since  the  gentlemen  of  the  factory 
at  Surat  had  so  gallantly  repulsed  Sevajee  in  1669.  The 
bnmt  of  the  action  fell  on  Colonel  Keating's  brigade,  which 
was  attacked  by  an  army  of  ten  times  its  nmnber.  The  loss 
of  life  was  severe,  but,  though  the  English  troops  were  for  a 
time  staggered,  their  final  triumph  was  complete,  and  the 
Mahrattas  retreated  in  haste  and  disorder  to  the  Nerbudda. 
Colonel  Keating  pursued  them  with  vigour,  and  they  con- 
sidered themselves  fortunate  in  effecting  theu*  escape  across 
the  river,  after  they  had  thrown  all  their  heavy  guns  into  it, 
Futteh  Sing  now  hastened  to  make  his  peace  with  the  victors, 
and  engaged  to  furnish  Eaghoba  with  twenty-six  lacs  of 
rupees  in  two  months,  together  with  a  large  body  of  troops, 
and  to  secure  to  the  Company  a  share  of  the  Broach  revenues 
to  the  extent  of  two  lacs  a-year.  The  Mahratta  navy,  more- 
over, which  consisted  of  six  vessels,  carrying  from  26  to  46 
guns,  was  completely  crippled  by  the  English  commodore. 
The  campaign  had  been  prosperous  by  sea  and  land;  the 
Company  had  obtained  a  territorial  revenue  of  twenty-four 
lacs  a-year ;  the  Mahrattas  had  been  driven  with  disgrace 
across  the  Nerbudda,  and  so  effectually  damaged  was  their 
reputation,  that  the  Nizam  was  emboldened  to  take  advantage 
of  their  distress,  and,  under  the  threat  of  joining  Raghoba, 
exacted  a  cession  of  lands  valued  at  eleven  lacs  a-year.  But 
the  brilliant  prospects  which  this  success  opened  up  were 
ruined  by  the  proceedings  of  the  Calcutta  triumvirate. 

The  treaty  with  Raghoba,  which  appeared  likely 
itagiiobadisai-  to  iuvolvc  a  War  with  the  Regency,  was  severely 
CTtUL  1776^  condemned  by  both  parties  in  the  Council  in  Cal- 
cutta, as  '^  impolitic,  dangerous,  unauthorised,  and 
unjust."  When  the  war,  however,  had  actually  commenced, 
Hastings  considered  it  almost  impossible  to  withdraw  from  it 
with  honour  and  safety,  before  the  conclusion ;  and  he  advised 
that  the  Bombay  Government  should  be  vigorously  supported 
in  conducting  it,  and  instructed  to  bring  it  to  a  termination  as 
speedily  as  possible.    But  Mr.  Francis  and  his  colleagues 
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resented  the  audacity  of  the  Bombay  Council  in  making  war 
without  their  consent,  ordered  the  treaty  with  Baghoba  to  be 
immediately  annulled,  and  all  the  British  troops  to  be  with- 
drawn from  the  field.  At  the  same  time,  they  announced  their 
intention  to  send  an  agent  of  their  own  to  open  an  indepen- 
dent negotiation  with  the  ministers  at  Poena.  In  vain  did 
the  Bombay  Council  remonstrate  with  them  on  the  disgrace 
of  violating  a  solemn  treaty.  Colonel  Upton  was  sent 
to  Poena  to  disavow  their  proceedings ;  their  authority  was 
paralysed,  and  their  character  wantonly  disgraced  in  the  eyes 
of  the  princes  of  India. 

The  Treaty  of  ^^®  astutc  ministers  at  Poena  were  not  slow  to 
Poorunder,  take  advantage  of  these  discords,  and  extolled  to 
the  skies  the  wisdom  of  "  the  great  governor  of 
Calcutta,  who  had  ordered  peace  to  be  concluded."  When,  how- 
ever, Colonel  Upton  came  to  propose  that  Salsette  and  Bassein 
and  the  assigned  revenues  of  Broach  should  be  retained  by 
the  Company,  they  assumed  a  lofty  tone,  and  spumed  the  con- 
ditions, demanding  the  immediate  surrender  of  Baghoba  and 
of  all  the  territory  recently  acqtdred  by  the  EngUsh ;  but  they 
offered,  as  a  matter  of  favour,  to  contribute  twelve  lacs  of 
rupees  towards  the  expenses  which  had  been  incurred  in  the 
war.  The  majority  of  the  Council  had,  in  fact,  cut  the  sinews 
of  the  negotiation  by  the  precipitate  recal  of  the  army  from  the 
field,  but  the  insolent  reply  of  the  Regency  roused  their  in- 
dignation,  and  they  determined  to  support  Baghoba,  and  to 
prosecute  the  war  with  all  vigour.  Letters  were  at  once 
despatched  to  the  various  princes  of  India  to  secure  their  al- 
liance, or  theu*  neutrality ;  a  supply  of  treasure  was  despatched 
to  Bombay,  and  troops  were  ordered  to  be  held  in  readmess 
to  take  the  field.  But  the  Poena  ministers,  after  this  display 
of  arrogance,  unexpectedly  conceded  the  greater  part  of  Colonel 
Upton's  demands,  and  the  Treaty  of  Poorunder  was  signed  on 
the  1st  of  March,  1776,  by  Succaram  Bappoo  and  Nana  Fur- 
nuvese.  It  annulled  the  engagements  of  the  Bombay  Govern* 
ment  with  Baghoba,  who  was  to  disband  his  army  and  retire 
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to  the  bonks  of  the  Godaverj  on  a  pension  of  three  lacs  o£ 
rupees  a-year.  The  British  army  was  to  quit  the  field.  Sal- 
sette  was  to  be  retained  by  the  Compaaay  if  the  Governor- 
General  desired  it,  but  all  the  other  acqnisitionB  were  to  be 
relinquished ;  the  claim  on  the  revesmes  c^  Broach  was  con- 
ceded, together  with  twelve  lacs  of  rupees,  towards  the  ex- 
penses of  the  war,  "by  way  of  favour."  Considering  that  all 
the  advantages  of  the  campaign  had  been  on.  the  side  of  the 
English,  the  Bombay  Presidency  was  fuHy  justified  in  repro- 
bating the  treaty,  as  "  highly  injurious  to  the  reputation  and 
the  interests  of  the  Company."  It  was  a  flagrant  breach  of 
faith  with  Bagoba,  and  it  served  to  impair  the  confidence  of 
the  native  powers  in  the  engagements  of  the  British  Govern- 
ment. It  inspired  the  Poena  Regency  with  an  undue  sense  of 
their  own  importance,  and  rendered  a  second  warinevitable.  The 
Bombay  Council  did  not  conceal  theff  anxiety  to  obstruct  the 
treaty.  They  gave  an  asylum  to  Raghoba  at  Surat,  and  threw 
their  field  armies  into  Surat  and  Broack  The  Poona  ministers 
raved  a^  this  infraction  of  the  Ireaty,  and  threatened  to  carry 
fire  and  sword  into  every  part  of  the  Company's  dominions ; 
but  all  their  menaces  were  treated  with  contempt  at  Bombay. 
jy^^^^j^  On  the  20th  of  August,  1776,  a  despatch  was 

of  aieckmrt,  received  from  the  Court  of  Directors^  approving  of 
"^**  the  treaty  concluded  with  Raghoba  at  Surat,  and 

directing  the  other  Presidencies  to  give  him  their  support, 
and  to  retain  the  territories  which  had  been  ceded  by  him. 
The  Bombay  Council,  smarting  under  the  degradation  inflicted 
on  them  by  the  Supreme  Government,  lost  no  time  in  turning 
this  favourable  decision  to  account.  To  the  great  annoyance 
of  the  Poona  Regency,  they  gave  cotmtenance  to  an  impostor, 
who  claimed  the  office  of  Peshwa,  as  the  identical  Sudaseeb 
Rao  Bhao,  who  had  disappeared  at  the  battle  of  Paniput. 
They  invited  Raghoba  to  Bombay,  and  settled  10,000  rupees 
a  month  on  him.  The  Mahratta  cabinet  remonstrated  against 
this  :^resh  violation  of  the  treaty  of  Poorunder,  but  it  was 
weakened  by  internal  discOTds.    Succaram  Bappoo,  the  head 
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of  the  ministry,  was  jealous  of  the  growing  power  of  his 
younger  associate,  Nana  Fumuvese,  who  had  fled  from  the 
field  of  Faniput,  and  who  united  the  highest  political  talent 
with  a  singular  want  of  personal  courage.  His  cousin,  Maroba 
Fumuvese,  had  been  the  minister  of  the  .deceased  Madhoo  Rao, 
and  took  a  prominent  part  in  pubEc  afEairs,  but  in  the  interests 
of  Succaram.  Mahdajee  Sindia  was  endeavouring  to  increase 
his  own  consequence  by  acting  as  umpire  between  the  two 
factions.  To  increase  the  confusion  at  Poena,  a  French  ad- 
venturer, of  the  name  of  St.  Lubin,  arrived  there  in  March, 
1777,  and  announced  himself  as  the  envoy  of  the  King  of 
France,  who  was  on  the  eve  of  a  war  wilii  the  English.  He 
was  authorised,  as  he  said,  to  ofPer  the  Mahrattas  the  support 
of  2,500  European  troops,  an  abundant  supply  of  stores  and 
munitions  of  war,  and  officers  to  discipline  10,000  sepoys. 
He  affected  horror  at  the  connection  of  the  English  with  the 
assassin  Raghoba,  and  produced  in  the  durbar,  with  a  burst 
of  grief,  a  picture  of  the  barbarous  murder  of  Narayun  Rao, 
which  had  been  painted  imder  his  direction  at  Paris.  Nana 
Furnuvese  affected  to  credit  his  mission,  and,  with  the  view  of 
annoying  the  English  government,  afforded  him  every  en- 
couragement, and  made  over  to  him  the  harbour  of  Choul, 
only  twenty-three  miles  from  Bombay. 
Eevoiution  in  Meanwhile,  a  despatch  was  received  at  Bom- 
favour  of  bay  and  Calcutta  from  the  Court  of  Directors, 

g  oba,  1 78.  p^gp^^^jjg  ^]jQ  sacrifices  made  by  the  treaty  of 
Poorunder,  and  stating  that,  although  they  considered  them- 
selves bound  in  honour  to  adhere  to  it,  yet,  if  there  was  any 
attempt  on  the  part  of  the  Poena  Regency  to  evade  its  pro- 
visions, the  Bombay  Presidency  was  at  liberty  to  renew  the 
alliance  with  Raghoba.  The  President  and  Council  found 
little  (Efficulty  in  discovering  infractions  of  a  treaty  which 
those  who  had  dictated  it  never  intended  to  respect  but  as  it 
suited  their  intea*ests,  and  prepared  to  espouse  the  cause  of 
Raghoba.  Their  movements  were  hastened  by  the  course  of 
events  at  the  Mahxatta  capital.    Moraba  Furnuvese,  assisted 
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by  Holkar,  resolved  to  support  Raghoba,  and  Succaram 
Bappoo  joined  the  confederacy,  and  despatched  an  envoy  to 
Bombay  to  request  the  government  to  conduct  Raghoba  to 
Poena  with  a  mihtary  escort.  The  proposal  was  eagerly 
accepted,  and  preparations  were  inmiediately  made  for  the 
expedition.  Hastings,  who  had  now  regained  his  ascendancy 
in  the  Council,  gave  the  project  his  approbation,  partly  be- 
cause it  was  countenanced  by  Succaram  Bappoo,  one  of  the 
parties  to  the  treaty  of  Poorunder,  but  chiefly  because  Nana 
Fumuvese  was  giving  encouragement  to  the  French,  whose 
influence  in  Indian  politics  he  considered  the  greatest  of 
calamities.  In  a  letter  dated  the  23rd  of  March,  1778,  he 
authorized  the  Bombay  Government  "  to  assist  in  tranquil- 
lizing the  Mahratta  state,"  and  engaged  to  send  a  large  force 
across  the  continent  to  resist  the  aggressions  of  the  French, 
which,  in  his  opinion,  threatened  the  existence  of  the  Com- 
pany's possessions  in  the  west  of  India. 
Counter  revoiu-  ^^^^  Fumuvesc  was  obliged  to  bend  to  the 
tion  at  Poona,  storm,  and  retire  to  Poorunder.  Hurry  Punt,  the 
sthJuif,  1778.  ]y£g]y^^|.g^  general-iu-cliief ,  and  one  of  his  parti- 
zans,  was,  at  the  time,  on  his  way  to  Meritch,  to  join  Sindia 
in  resisting  the  encroachments  of  Hyder,  to  which  reference 
will  be  made  hereafter.  They  were  hastily  recalled  from  the 
south,  and  reached  Poorunder  on  the  8th  of  July,  where  they 
united  with  the  army  of  Holkar,  who  had  been,  in  the  mean- 
time, detached  from  the  opposite  party  by  a  bribe  of  nine  lacs 
of  rupees,  and  restored  Nana  Furnuvese  again  to  power. 
Maroba  and  his  colleagues  were  arrested  on  the  11th,  and 
many  of  them  put  to  death,  but  Succaram  Bappoo,  whose 
name  it  was  deemed  important  to  associate  with  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  state,  was  simply  placed  under  restraint. 
The  party  of  Raghoba  was  thus  extinguished  at  Poona. 
But  the  Bombay  President  and  Council  were  not  disposed  to 
desert  him.  They  addressed  certain  questions  to  the  new 
ministry  at  Poona ;  the  replies  were  considered  a  violation  of 
the  treaty  of  Poorunder,  and  it  was  resolved  to  put  to  use  the 
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liberty  granted  to  them  in  the  despatch  of  the  Court  of  Di- 
rectors and  in  the  letter  of  Hastings.  Towards  the  end  of 
Angost,  he  informed  them  that  he  was  endeavouring  to  form 
an  alliance  with  the  Rajah  of  Berar,  which  would  embrace  the 
politics  of  Poena,  and  enjoined  them  to  avoid  any  measure 
hostile  to  the  Poena  Regency.  But  their  passions  were  en- 
listed in  the  cause  of  Raghoba,  which,  in  effect,  they  made 
their  own;  and  without  adequate  preparation,  without  a 
commander  on  whom  they  could  depend,  and  without  alli- 
ances, they  determined  to  send  a  handful  of  men  against  the 
strength  of  the  Mahratta  empire.  Nana  Fumuvese  perceived 
the  gathering  storm,  and  prepared  to  meet  it;  he  enlisted 
recruits  in  every  direction,  repaired  and  provisioned  his  forts, 
and  refitted  his  vessels. 

ExpcditiOT  to  ^  ^^^  treaty  was  now  made  with  Raghoba, 
Poona,26th  which  differed  little  from  that  of  Surat.  An 
army  of  4,000  men,  of  whom  600  were  Europeans, 
was  equipped  and  entrusted  to  Colonel  Egerton,  who  had 
seen  some  service  in  Europe,  but  was  little  qualified  for  the 
duty  assigned  him.  Disregarding  the  experience  so  dearly 
bought  in  the  war  with  Hyder  in  1768,  "  field  deputies,"  under 
the  name  of  civil  commissioners,  were  sent  with  the  army  to 
control  its  movements,  and  to  check  peculation.  Camac, 
who  had  won  some  credit  in  the  field  in  Bengal,  was  ap- 
pointed the  senior  commissioner,  and  he  exhibited  his  fitness 
for  such  a  trust  by  a  squabble,  on  the  first  day,  with  Colonel 
Egerton  about  the  military  honours  to  be  paid  him.  The 
troops,  encumbered  with  19,000  bullocks  besides  other  cattle, 
embarked  at  Panwell  on  the  26th  of  November,  and,  as  if  it 
had  been  designed  to  afford  Nana  and  Sindia  the  most  ample 
leisure  for  preparation,  moved  at  the  rate  of  two  miles  a  day. 
It  was  the  23rd  of  December  before  the  army  ascended  the 
ghauts,  when  its  disasters  began  by  the  loss  of  one  of  the 
most  energetic,  bold,  and  judicious  oflBcers  in  its  ranks, 
Captain  Stewart,  whose  name,  after  the  lapse  of  half  a 
century,  was   still  held  in  veneration  by  the  inhabitants 
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1778,  and  was  expected  to  reach  the  Nerbudda  before  it  was 
swelled  by  the  rains,  but  he  wasted  his  time  in  discussions 
with  petty  chiefs,  and  in  the  course  of  five  months  had  only 
advanced  120  miles.  He  was  accordingly  displaced,  but  died 
before  the  news  of  his  supercession  reached  him,  and  the  com- 
mand of  the  army  was  entrusted  by  Hastings  to  Colonel 
Goddard,  one  of  the  brightest  names  in  the  history  of  British 
India.  Through  his  energy,  the  expedition  advanced  at  a 
rapid  pace,  notwithstanding  the  opposition  of  many  of  the 
chieftains.  The  raja  of  Bhopal,  however,  treated  Goddard 
with  the  greatest  loudness  and  hospitality,  and  furnished  his 
troops  with  ample  supplies,  though  at  the  risk  of  bringing 
down  on  himself  the  vengeance  of  the  Mahratta  powers. 
This  generous  conduct  in  a  season  of  difficulty  has  not  been 
forgotten  by  the  British  government  in  the  height  of  its  pros- 
perity. The  house  of  Bhopal  has  been  treated  by  successive 
Governors-General  with  marked  consideration ;  it  has  always 
been  distinguished  by  its  fidehty  to  the  English  crown,  and 
the  present  Muha-ranee  is  the  only  female  decorated  with  the 
most  exalted  Order  of  the  Star  of  India. 
War  between  During  the  progress  of  Colonel  Goddard's  ex- 
E^^^nh  pedition,  intelligence  was  received  in  Calcutta 
July,  1778.  of  the  declaration  of  war  between  France  and 
England,  and  the  difficulties  of  Hastings's  position  were 
greatly  multiplied.  The  mission  of  St.  Lubin — who  had  not 
then  been  detected  as  a  charlatan — and  the  countenance  given 
to  him  by  Nana  Fumuvese,  created  the  apprehension  that  the 
Mahrattas  would  be  strengthened  by  a  large  French  arma- 
ment, and  possibly  under  the  command  of  the  redoubted 
Bussy,  who  had  retired  to  France  with  a  magnificent  fortune, 
and  married  the  neice  of  the  mmister,  but  was  thirsting  for 
ser\ace  in  the  country  where  his  exploits  were  still  held  in 
honour.  Hastings  adopted  the  most  vigorous  measures  to 
meet  this  new  crisis;  he  augmented  the  army;  he  embodied 
the  miUtia  of  Calcutta,  to  the  number  of  a  thousand;  and 
sent  Mr.  Elliott  to  the  Kajah  of  Berar  to  secure  his  alliance  by 
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the  comaiander  was  bewildered,  and  declared  that  even  a 
retreat  had  ceased  to  be  possible.  Captain  Hartley  in  vain 
pointed  out  the  mode  in  which  it  might  be  effected  with  little 
loss.  Overtures  were  nxade  to  Nana  Furauvese,  who  de- 
manded the  surrender  of  Saghoba,  before  he  would  listen  to 
terms,  and  the  commissioners  would  have  complied  with  the 
demand  if  that  prince  had  not  saved  them  from  this  infamy  by 
surrendering  himself  to  Sindia.  Nana  Fumuvese,  however, 
appeared  to  be  impracticable,  and  the  commissioners  turned  to 
Sindia  to  whom  they  sent  Mr.  Holmes  with  full  powers  to  treat. 
This  separate  negotiation  flattered  his  vanity  and  increased  his 
importance,  and  a  convention,  known  as  that  of  Wurgaum,  was 
concluded  under  his  auspices,  which  rescued  the  British  army 
from  destruction  by  the  sacrifice  of  all  the  acquisitions  which 
had  been  made  since  1773.  The  advance  of  the  army  under 
Colonel  Goddard  across  the  country  was  countermanded,  imd 
for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  British  India,  two  hostages 
were  given  for  the  performance  of  the  treaty.  The  failure  of 
this  expedition,  which  was  owing  to  the  interference  of  the 
imbecile  Camac,  was  a  severe  blow  to  the  interests  of  the 
Company,  who  lost  no  time  in  dismissing  him,  as  well  as 
Colonels  Egerton  and  Cockbum,  from  the  service.  The  Bom- 
bay Presidency  lost  its  reputation  and  its  strength,  and  its 
only  hope  of  safety  now  rested  on  the  arrival  of  the  Bengal 
army. 

Goddard's  ex-  This  expedition  was  despatched  from  the  banks 
pedition,  1778.  ^f  ^q  Jumna  to  Bombay  through  a  thousand 
miles  of  unknown  country,  occupied  by  chiefs  who  were  more 
likely  to  prove  hostile  than  friendly.  It  was  described  by 
Mr.  Dundas,  the  Indian  minister,  as  ''one  of  the  frantic 
military  exploits  of  Hastings,"  but  he  forgot  that  it  was  by  a 
succession  of  such  ''  frantic  exploits  "  that  British  power  and 
prestige  had  been  established  in  India  by  a  handful  of 
foreigners.  The  force  consisted  of  between  4,000  and  5,000 
men,  under  the  command  of  Colonel  Leslie,  a  fair  soldier,  but  un- 
equal to  such  an  enterprise.    He  crossed  the  Jumna  in  May, 
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Raghoba,  and  hold  Nana  Fumuvese  in  check,  by  his  habitnal 
fears.  Towards  the  close  of  the  year,  Succaram  Bappoo, 
being  no  longer  considered  necessary,  was  confined  by  Nana 
in  the  fortress  of  Pertabgur,  4,000  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  plain,  from  the  windows  of  which  he  could  discern  the 
spot,  where,  a  hundred  years  before,  his  ancestor  Puntajee 
had  basely  betrayed  his  confiding  master,  Ufzul  Khan,  into 
the  hands  of  Sevajee.  The  venerable  old  man,  was  soon 
after  removed  to  Raigur,  where  he  closed  a  life  which  had 
been  marked  by  every  vicissitude  of  privation  and  grandeur, 
of  toil  and  triumph. 

Goddard'8  buc-  ^^^  ministers  at  Poena  considered  the  conven- 
ceiiinGiMerati  tion  of  WuTffaum  as  a  final  settlement  of  their 

1779—80 

differences  with  the  English,  and  invited  them  to 
unite  in  an  attack  on  Hyder,  who  had  taken  advantage  of  the 
confusion  of  the  times  to  overrun  the  Mahratta  territories  up 
to  the  banks  of  the  Kistna.  But  the  reception  accorded  to 
Eaghoba  by  Goddard  on  the  12th  of  June  gave  them  mortal 
offence,  and  they  immediately  turned  rotmd  and  proposed  to 
Hyder  a  union  against  the  English,  in  pursuance  of  the  con- 
federacy which  had  been  formed  by  the  Nizam  at  the  end  of 
the  monsoon.  When,  therefore,  Goddard,  who  had  early  in- 
timation of  this  alliance,  demanded  a  categorical  reply  to  the 
proposals  he  had  made.  Nana  Fumuvese  at  once  stated  that 
the  restitution  of  SaJsette,  and  the  surrender  of  Raghoba 
were  necessary  preliminaries  to  any  treaty ;  and  Goddard  im- 
mediately dismissed  the  vakeels,  and  prepai*ed  for  war.  At 
the  same  time  he  endeavoured  to  negotiate  with  Futteh  Sing 
Guickwar,  whom  Hastings  had  determined  to  acknowledge  as 
the  ruler  of  Guzerat,  but  that  prince  manifested  a  disposition 
to  procrastinate,  and  Goddard  lost  no  time  in  laying  seige  to 
Dubhoy,  garrisoned  by  2,000  of  the  Peshwa's  troops,  which 
surrendered  on  the  20th  of  January,  1780.  Futteh  Sing  now 
began  to  negotiate  in  earnest,  and  a  treaty  offensive  and  de- 
fensive was  concluded  six  days  after,  in  which  it  was  agreed 
that  he  should  join  the  English  camp  with  3,000  hoirse,  and 
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receive  poBsession  of  all  the  Peshwa's  territories  north  of  the 
Myhee,  and  that  certain  districts  to  the  south  should  be  made 
over  to  the  Company.  On  the  IQth  of  February,  Goddard 
captured  the  noble  city  of  Ahmedabad,  the  modem  capital  of 
'  the  province,  surrounded  by  walls  of  immense  extent,  and 
filled  with  a  population  of  100,000.  The  capital  was  scarcely 
reduced,  when  Goddard  heard  that  Sindia  and  Holkar  had 
forded  the  Nerbudda  with  20,000  horse  on  the  29th  of  Februaiy, 
and  were  advancing  to  encounter  him.  Sindia  professed  great 
enmity  of  Nana  Fumuvese,  and  great  friendship  for  the 
English,  and  liberated  the  two  hostages  of  Wurgaum,  whom 
he  had  treated  with  hospitality.  He  enj4eavoured  to  open 
negotiations,  but  Goddard  could  not  fail  to  perceive  that  his 
chief  object  was  to  waste  the  season  of  operations.  Seven 
days  were,  therefore,  allowed  him  for  a  definite  reply,  and  as 
it  did  not  prove  satisfactory,  Goddaid  attacked  and  dispersed 
his  troops  on  the  2nd,  and  again  on  the  14th  of  April,  and 
cantoned  his  army  for  the  season  on  the  banks  of  the 
2^erbudda. 

Capture  of  Gwa-     On  the  side  of  Bengal,  the  war  was  conducted 
iior,3riAugast»  with  brilliant  success.     Sixty  miles  south-east  of 

1780 

Agra  lay  the  little  independent  principality  of 
Gohud,  erected  by  a  Jaut  chieftain  on  the  decay  of  the  Mogul 
empu-e.  The  rana  was  incessantly  threatened  by  the  encroach- 
ments of  Sindia,  and  soHcited  the  protection  of  Hastings,  who 
determined  to  take  advantage  of  the  appeal,  and  despatch  an 
expedition,  chiefly  however  with  the  view  of  creating  a  salu 
tary  diversion.  It  consisted  of  only  2,400  infantry,  with 
small  body  of  cavalry,  and  a  detail  of  European  artillery,  but 
it  was  commanded  by  Major  Popham,  one  of  the  best  soldiers 
in  the  service.  He  proceeded  on  his  march  in  February, 
1780,  and  having  expelled  the  Mahratta  invaders  from  the 
coimtry,  attacked  the  fortress  of  Lahar,  without  battering 
cannon,  and  carried  it  by  the  gallantry  of  his  men.  Fifty 
iniles  to  the  south  of  it  lay  the  fort  of  GwaJior,  on  the  smnmit 
of  a  stupendous  rock,  scarped  almost  entirely  round,  and 
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deemed  throughout  India  impregnable.  Sir  Eyre  Coote,  the 
veteran  hero  of  the  Camatic,  now  general-in-chief  in  Bengal, 
had  declared  that  any  attempt  to  capture  it,  more  especially 
without  siege  guns,  would  be  an  act  of  madness.  But  Pop- 
ham  had  set  this  "  glorious  object,"  as  he  termed  it,  before 
him,  and  determined  to  accomplish  it.  For  two  months  he 
lay  about  the  fortress,  maturing  his  plans  with  such  secrecy 
as  to  baffle  all  suspicion.  On  the  night  of  the  3rd  of  August, 
the  troops  selected  for  the  assault  proceeded  under  the  guid- 
ance of  Captain  Bruce  to  their  destination.  Two  companies 
of  sepoys  led  by  fom*  European  officers,  and  followed  by 
twenty  English  soldiers,  appUed  the  scaling  ladders  to  the 
base  of  the  scarped  rock,  sixteen  feet  high,  then  to  a  steep 
ascent  of  forty  feet,  and,  lastly,  to  a  wall  of  the  height  of 
thirty  feet.  Captain  Bruce  with  twenty  sepoys  climbed  up 
the  battlements  before  their  approach  was  suspected.  The 
bewildered  garrison  made  but  a  feeble  resistance,  and,  by 
break  of  day,  the  British  ensign  was  floating  over  the  re- 
nowned fortress  of  Gwalior,  while  the  Mahratta  troops  fled  to 
carry  the  news  to  Sindia.  The  report  of  this  brilliant 
achievement  resounded  through  India,  and  wiped  out  the 
disgrace  of  the  "mfamous  convention  of  Wurgaum,"  as 
Hastings  termed  it,  and  which  he  considered  "it  worth 
crores  to  obUterate."  Popham  was  promoted  to  a  majority, 
and  then  superseded  by  Colonel  Camac,  who  brought  an 
additional  force  with  him,  and  not  only  invaded  Malwa,  but 
threatened  Sindia's  capital.  That  chief  was  obliged  to  quit 
Poena  in  haste  to  attend  to  the  defence  of  his  own  dominions, 
and  the  object  of  Hastings  in  this  expedition  was  fully  ac- 
complished. Camac,  however,  proved  unequal  to  the  enter- 
prise  entrusted  to  him,  and  allowed  his  force  to  be  surrounded 
by  the  enemy,  who  obUged  him  to  retreat,  and  harassed  him 
at  every  step.  Having  at  length  procured  a  small  supply 
of  provisions  for  his  starving  troops,  by  forced  contributions, 
he  called  a  council  of  war  to  determine  his  future  course. 
Captain  Bruce,  who  was  fortunately  with  the  force,  urged  a 
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vigorous  attack  on  the  enemy's  camp  during  the  night,  as 
affording  the  only  chance  of  deKverance.  His  advice  was 
adopted,  and  the  surprise  and  overthrow  of  Sindia  on  the 
24th  of  March,  1781,  was  complete.  He  lost  elephants,  horses, 
baggage,  and  a  large  number  of  troops,  but,  above  all,  his  re- 
putation, and  that  at  a  time  when  the  credit  of  Holkar  at  the 
capital  was  elevated  by  his  successful  attack  on  (Jeneral 
Goddard's  force.  Colonel  Camac  soon  after  resigned  the 
command  of  the  brigade  to  Colonel  Muir. 
Confederacy  Towards  the  dose  of  1779,  intelligence  reached 

against  the  En-  Hastings  f  rom  various  quarters  of  a  general  con- 
*    '  federacy  which  had  been  formed  by  the  Nizam 

and  Hyder,  and  all  the  Mahratta  chiefs,  with  the  exception  of 
the  Guickwar,  for  the  expulsion  of  the  English  from  India.  A 
simultaneous  attack  was  to  be  made  on  the  three  Presiden- 
cies; on  Bombay,  by  Sindia,  Holkar,  and  the  army  of  the 
Peshwa ;  on  Madras  by  Hyder ;  and  on  Bengal  by  the  Moda- 
jee  Bhonslay,  raja  of  Nagpore.  At  no  former  period  had  the 
English  power  been  menaced  with  greater  peril,  and  it  re- 
quired all  the  fortitude,  resources,  and  genius  of  Hastings  to 
meet  the  crisis.  Hyder  All  was  the  first  in  the  field,  and 
burst  on  the  Camatic  in  July,  1780,  as  wiU  be  hereafter  nar- 
rated. The  safety  of  Madras  demanded  the  immediate  and 
undivided  attention  of  Hastings,  and  he  was  under  the  neces- 
sity of  informing  Bombay  that  he  could  afford  it  no  farther 
assistance.  Mr.  Hornby,  the  President,  feelmg  that  he  had 
no  resource  but  in  his  own  efforts,  exhibited  the  greatest 
vigour  and  prudence.  To  enable  him  to  draw  supplies  from 
the  Concan,  Colonel  Hartley  was  sent  to  clear  the  province  of 
the  Mahrattas,  which  he  effected  with  Httle  difficulty,  after  he 
had  inflicted  a  severe  defeat  on  them  in  October,  1780.  God- 
dard  marched  down  from  Surat,  and  laid  siege  to  Bassein  on 
the  13th  of  November.  Nana  Fumuvese  advanced  with  a 
powerful  army  to  recover  the  Concan,  and  relieve  that  fortress. 
Colonel  Hartley  had  been  engaged  for  upwards  of  a  month  in 
daily  skirmishes  with  the  Mahratta  force ;  his  ammunition  was 
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nearly  exhausted ;  he  was  encumbered  with  600  idck,  and  had 
only  2,000  jaded  troops  fit  for  duty ;  but  he  felt  the  import- 
ance of  maintaining  his  communications  with  Gk>ddard,  which 
Nana  was  endeayouring  to  cut  off,  and  he  took  up  a  strong  po- 
sition at  Doogaur^  where  he  sustained  the  assiuiltof  20,000  Mah- 
ratta  horse  for  two  di^s.  On  the  third,  the  12th  of  December, 
1780,  their  gallant  and  skilful  general,  Ramchunder  Gttnnesh, 
was  killed ;  the  army  became  dispirited  and  fled  precipitately 
with  heavy  loss.  Bassein  had  surr^dered  on  the  previous  day 
to  Goddard  with  the  loss  of  only  thirteen  of  his  men,  and  he 
immediately  moved  down  to  the  support  of  Colonel  Hartley, 
and,  on  surveying  the  field  of  action,  expressed  his  admiration 
of  the  judicious  position  he  had  chosen,  and  the  valour  of  his 
troops.  This  was  all  the  reward  that  gallant  soldier  ever 
received  for  Ms  achievements  m  this  war ;  he  was  inunediately 
after  superseded,  and  the  public  service  deprived  of  his 
talents  at  ihe  time  when  they  were  most  urgently  needed. 

Hastings,  alarmed  by  Ryder's  irruption  into 
G^^d^sex-  ^^  Camatic,  considered  it  important  to  the 
pedition  to  safety  of  British  in^^erests  in  India  to  make  peace 
^°**  '  with  the  Mahrattas,  and  he  proposed  a  treaty  on 
reasonable  terms,  through  the  raja  of  Nagpore,  who,  was 
still  friendly  to  the  English  though  he  had  joined  the  con- 
federacy. But  an  hearing  of  the  destruction  of  BailHe's  force 
in  the  Camatic,  in  September,  1780,  he  considered  their 
affairs  desperate,  and  hesitated  to  become  mediator,  except 
on  conditions  to  which  the  GovenMxr-General  would  not 
accede.  Goddard,  conceiving  that  the  desire  for  peace  on 
the  part  of  the  Poena  durbar  would  be  quickened  by  an  ad- 
vance towards  Poena,  ascended  the  ghauts  with  a  large 
force.  This  expedition,  which  proved  to  be  a  total  failure, 
was  the  only  mistake  of  his  career.  After  having  inju- 
diciously taken  post  at  the  Bhore  ghaut,  he  was  incessantly 
harrassed  by  the  Mahratta  army,  and  obliged  at  length  to 
retreat,  when  he  was  vigorously  attacked  by  Holkar  with 
25,000  horse,  and  did  not  reach  Bombay  without  the  loss  of 
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450,  killed  and  woimded.  The  disct^afitare  of  this  renowned 
general  was  considered  by  the  Mahrattas  one  of  their  most 
signal  victories,  and  it  was  a  f  c»:tunate  circumstance  that  at 
this  critical  period  the  troops  of  Sindia  should  have  been  en- 
gaged in  defending  his  own  territories,  many  hnndred  miles 
distant.  This  inau^dous  «expeditioai,  which  teaminated  on 
the  2ard  of  April,  1781,  was  the  last  operation  of  the  war, 
although  more  tham  a  twelvemonth  cb^xsed  before  the 
oondnsion  of  peace. 

Ammgement  ^^®  ^*i*  ^^  Berax,  to  snpport  appearances  with 
with  Bhonaiay,  his  Confederates,  sfflit  an  army  of  30,000  horse  in 
October,  1779,  nnder  his  son  Chimnajee  towards 
Cuttack,  for  the  ostensible  purpose  of  invading  Bengal^  but 
he  endeavoured  to  convince  Hastings  that  his  intentions 
were  not  hostile,  by  prolonging  its  march  for  seven  months, 
and  then  employing  it  in  the  reduction  of  a  fort  in  Orissa. 
To  relieve  Madras  from  the  pressure  of  Hyder's  army, 
Hastings  resolved  to  aid  it  by  a  force  from  Bengal  But  a 
body  of  Bengal  fl^)oys,  who  had  recently  been  ordered  to 
embark  at  Vizagapatam  for  Madras,  objecting  to  a  sea  voyage 
on  account  of  iAmr  caste  prejudices,  had  murdered  their 
officers,  and  committed  great  outrages.  To  avoid  the  recur- 
rence of  such  a  soetue,  Hastings  determined  to  send  the 
Bengal  detachment  along  l^e  coast  by  land,  though  the 
distance  was  seven  hundred  miles,  and  the  route  lay  through 
unknown  and  hostile  provinces.  This  was  another  of  thoee 
"frantic  mihtary  exploits"  of  Hastings,  which  s^ved  to 
overawe  the  native  princes,  and  to  establish  the  ascendatucy 
of  British  power.  Colonel  Pearce  started  with  the  aiiny  on 
the  9th  of  January,  1781,  and  it  was  on  the  line  of  march 
in  Orissa  that  one-half  his  force  perished  of  cholera,  -and 
this  is  apparently  the  first  notice  which  we  have  of  the  exist- 
ence of  a  disease  which  has  proved  the  mysterious  scourge  of 
the  nineteenth  century.  Colonel  Pearce  experienced  the 
same  friendly  support  from  the  raja  of  Nagpore,  which  that 
prince  had  previously  given  to  Goddard.    Hastings,  with  the 
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view  of  detaching  the  raja  from  the  confederacy,  and  enlist- 
ing him  against  Hyder,  had  made  him  a  promise  of  sixteen 
lacs  of  rupees,  of  which  three  had  already  been  paid.  Chim- 
najee  was,  at  this  time,  in  great  distress  for  money,  and 
Hastings  eagerly  embraced  the  opportunity  of  offering  the 
remainder  of  the  sum,  on  the  condition  of  a  treaty  of  alliance, 
which  was  soon  after  concluded,  with  the  proviso  that  2,000 
of  the  raja's  horse  'should  accompany  the  detachment,  and 
act  against  Hyder.  "  Thus,"  remarked  Hastings,  with  exul- 
tation, "  have  we  converted  an  ostensible  enemy  into  a  de- 
clared friend,  and  transferred  the  most  formidable  member  of 
the  confederacy,  after  Hyder,  to  our  own  party,  saved  Bengal 
from  a  state  of  dangerous  alarm,  if  not  from  actual  invasion, 
and  all  the  horrors  of  a  predatory  war,  and  have  completed 
the  strength  of  Colonel  Pearce's  detachment," 
Treatv  with  ^^^  signal  defeat  of  Siiidia  by  Colonel  Camac 

SiBdia,  18th  couviuced  him  that  he  had  everything  to  lose  by 
^^•*^^^^'  a  contest  with  the  English  in  the  heart  of  his 
dominions,  which  might  end  in  driving  him  across  the  Ner- 
budda  without  land  or  friends,  and  extinguishing  his  influence 
in  the  Mahratta  commonwealth.  He  accordingly  made  over- 
tures to  Colonel  Muir,  which  Hastings  was  but  too  happy  to 
entertain,  and  they  terminated  in  a  treaty  which  was  con- 
cluded on  the  13th  of  October.  The  territory  west  of  the 
Jumna,  from  which  he  had  been  expelled  by  Major  Popham, 
was  restored  to  him,  with  the  exception  of  the  fort  of  Gwalior, 
which  was  reserved  for  the  rana  of  Gohud,  and  he  engaged 
to  negotiate  a  treaty  between  the  other  belligerents  and  the 
British  government,  but,  at  all  events,  to  stand  neutral. 
The  treaty  gave  great  umbrage  to  Nana  Fumuvese,  partly 
because  it  acknowledged  Sindia  as  an  independent  power,  but 
chiefly  because  this  assumption  of  the  office  of  plenipotentiary 
served  to  increase  his  power  and  his  importance. 
^;.j^^y  ^  Hastings's  anxiety  for  peace  with  the  Mahratta 

saibye,  17th      Kegcncy  was  quickened  by  the  arrival  of  a  French 
armament  on  the  coast  which,  under  existing  cir- 
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cmnstanoes,  might,  he  feared  "  result  in  the  extirpation  of  our 
nation  from  the  Carnatic."  "  It  was  not,"  he  said,  "  peace 
with  conditions  of  advantage  he  wanted,  but  speedy  peace, 
for  which  he  would  sacrifice  every  foot  of  ground  he  had 
acquired  from  the  Mahrattas."  After  a  variety  of  disappoint- 
ments, the  treaty  of*  Salbye  was  at  length  completed  on  the 
17th  of  May,  1782,  and  signed  by  Mr.  Anderson  on  the  part 
of  the  Company,  and  by  Sindia  on  behalf  of  the  Peshwa  and  the 
Mahratta  chiefs,  he  becoming  at  the  same  time  the  mutual 
guarantee  of  both  parties  for  the  performance  of  its  conditions. 
All  the  territory  acquired  by  the  British  arms  since  the  treaty 
of  Poorunder  was  restored.  Putteh  Sing  Quickwar  was  re- 
placed in  his  original  position  in  Guzerat.  Eaghoba  was  to 
be  allowed  three  lacs  of  rupees  a  year,  with  liberty  to  choose 
his  own  place  of  residence.  Hyder  was  to  be  required  to  re- 
linquish all  his  conquests  in  the  Camatic,  and  to  release  all  his 
prisoners  within  six  months,  and,  in  case  of  refusal,  was  to  be 
attacked  by  the  forces  of  the  Peshwa.  But  Nana  Fumuvese, 
after  having  accepted  the  treaty,  hesitated  to  ratify  it,  in  the 
hope  of  making  better  terms  with  Hyder.  After  many 
months  of  anxiety,  Hastings  became  impatient  of  further 
delay,  and  on  the  4th  of  December  instructed  Mr.^  Anderson 
to  demand  the  fulfilment  of  Sindia's  promises,  and  the  imme- 
diate ratification  of  the  treaty,  stating  that  he  should  other- 
wise be  under  the  necessty  of  making  a  separate  peace  with 
Hyder,  which  would  leave  him  at  Kberty  to  carry  all  his  forces 
towards  the  Kistna,  and  not  only  secure  the  possessions  he  had 
conquered  from  the  Mahrattas,  but  augment  them.  On  the 
5th  of  December,  Hastings  received  a  copy  of  the  resolution 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  that  it  was  the  duty  of  the  Court 
of  Directors  to  remove  him  from  the  head  of  affairs  inasmuch 
as  he  had  acted  in  a  manner  repugnant  to  the  honour  and  policy 
of  the  British  nation,  and  he  began  to  tremble  for  the  ratifica- 
tion of  the  treaty,  when  this  resolution  should  be  known  in 
every  durbar  in  India.  On  the  7th  all  anxiety  was  removed 
by  the  death  of  Hyder,  of  which  Nana  Fumuvese  was  fto 
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sooner  informed  than  he  affixed  the ,  Peshwa's  seal  to  the 
treaty,  without  any  fartiier  hesitation. 


CHAPTER  XIV, 


Hastings's  administeu.tiox — ^affaibs  of  mabuas,  the 

SECOND  lOSOBE  WAR,    1771 — 1784. 

jyj^i^^f  The  kingdom  of  Tanjore  had  been  in  a  great 
TaiuoTe,  1771—  moasure  exempt  from  the  ravages  of  war  during 
hostilities  with  Hyder,  but  had  contributed  little 
to  the  defence  of  the  country.  Mahomed  Ali,  from  the  period 
of  his  accession  to  the  throne  of  the  Camatic  had  never  ceased 
to  covet  the  possession  of  it.  He  now  asserted  that  former 
Nabobs  had  obtained  contributions  from  it  of  sixty,  eighty, 
and  even  a  hundred  lacs  of  rupees,  and  he  importuned  the 
Madras  Council  to  aid  him  in  fleecing  the  raja.  The  Court  of 
Directors,  impoverished  by  the  expenses  of  the  late  war, 
looked  to  the  resources  of  Tanjore  with  a  wishful  eye,  and 
had  instructed  their  servants  at  Madras  to  support  the  views 
of  the  Nabob,  if  the  raja  refused  to  submit  to  reasonable 
terms.  The  demands  which  the  Nabob  made,  however,  were 
beyond  all  reason ;  the  raja  refused  to  submit  to  them,  and 
the  Council  for  some  time  manifested  a  virtuous  reluctance  to 
enforce  them,  but  were  at  length  induced  to  send  forward 
an  army.  The  Taujorines  made  a  very  spirited  defence,  but 
a  breach  was  at  length  effected  in  the  fortifications,  and  the 
town  was  on  the  point  of  surrendering,  when,  on  the  27th  of 
October,  1771,  the  Nabob's  second  son,  who  had  accompanied 
the  expedition,  without  consulting  his  English  supporters, 
signed  a  treaty  with  the  raja,  extorting  from  him  fifty  lacs  as 
the  compensation  for  peace.  With  the  aid  of  the  British  de- 
.tachments  he  then  proceeded  to  plunder  the  polygars,  or 
,  zemindars  of  the  two  Marawars,  and  subjected  the  wretched 
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inhabitants  to  the  most  revolting  cruelties,  leaving  nothing  in 
the  track  of  his  solders  but  burnt  and  desolated  villages. 
Second  attack  ^^  June,  1778,  the  Nabob  again  demanded  the 
on  Tanjore,  aid  of  the  Madras  government  to  crash  ^e  raja; 
he  had  not,  he  said,  fulMed  his  engagements; 
ten  lacs  of  rupees  were  still  due  from  him;  and  he  had, 
^moreover,  made  application  to  Hyder  and  to  the  Mahrattas  for 
support.  The  Council  ridiculed  the  preposterous  idea  of  going 
to  war  with  him  for  arrears.  They  knew  that  he  had^exhausted 
hm  treasury  to  make  good  the  extooriionafce  fine  imposed  on  him, 
of  which  he  had  been  enabled  to  pay  fivensixths  by  mortgag- 
ing his  districts  and  his  jewels  to  the  Danes  at  Tranquebar, 
and  the  Dutch  at  Negapatam.  As  to  the  overtures  he  had 
made  to  Hyder  and  ihe  Mahrattas,  they  remarked  that  the 
treaty  of  1769  had  placed  him  under  the  protection  of  Hyder, 
and,  that,  when  he  found  himself  sd^andosed  to  the  tender 
mercies  of  the  Nabob,  who  had  resolviad  on  his  destruction,  it 
was  natural  that  he  should  seek  to  strengthen  himself  by 
alliances  with  the  other  powers  of  tiie  Decoan.  Nevertheless, 
the  President  and  Ms  Ootmcil  argued  that  liie  existence  of 
«ttch  a  power  as  that  of  the  raja  in  the  heart  of  the  country, 
who  would  join  Hyder  and  the  French  in  the  event  of  a  war, 
unless  the  Company  supported  him  in  his  just  rights,  was  a 
source  of  danger ;  and  that  it  was  theref  cktc  proper  and  ex- 
pedient to  embrace  this  opportunity  of  redudng  him  entirely, 
before  the  occurrence  of  such  an  event.  It  is  diflScult  to 
believe  that  Englishmen  and  Christians,  even  in  that  period  of 
profligacy,  could  have  adopted  such  a  train  of  reasoning  to 
justify  the  ruin  of  an  innocent  prince.  The  opponents  of  the 
.President  and  Council,  however,  gave  a  di£^ent  account  of 
the  origin  of  this  war  of  extermination,  and  affirmed  that  it 
arose  from  the  resentinent  of  the  gentlemen  at  Madras, 
when  they  found  that  the  raja  had  resorted  for  loans  to  the 
Dutch  and  the  Danes,  instead  of  giving  them  the  benefit  of 
these  lucrative  transactions.  Whatever  may  have  been  the 
^motive,  an  English  army  marched  into  Tanjore  in  September, 
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1773,  deposed  the  raja  and  made  over  his  country  to  the 
Nabob.  The  Court  of  Directors,  astounded  by  the  report  df 
this  infamous  proceeding,  lost  no  time  in  expelling  the  Presi- 
dent, Mr.  Wynch,  from  the  service,  and  ordering  the  raja  to 
be  restored,  placing  him  for  the  future  under  the  safeguard  of 
British  honour. 

Lord  Pigpt,  The  vacant  chau:  at  Madras  was  bestowed  on 

gj^'jjjj^  Lord  Pigot,  who  had  gone  out  to  Madras  forty 
Dec,  1776.  years  before,  and,  after  having  risen  to  the  post 
of  President,  tetumed  to  England  with  a  fortune  of  forty  lacs 
of  rupees,  and  was  honoured  with  an  Irish  peerage.  The  old 
man  was  now  seized  with  the  mania  of  going  back  to  Madras 
as  governor.  He  found,  on  his  arrival,  that  the  system  of 
peculation  and  extortion  had  intermediately  attained  great 
maturity ;  and  he  set  himself  to  the  task  of  cleansing  the 
Augean  stable,  which  set  the  whole  settlement  in  a  blaze. 
To  prevent  the  restoration  of  Tanjore  to  the  raja,  the  Nabob 
spared  no  art  or  intrigue ;  he  went  so  far  as  to  offer  a  bribe 
of  sixty  lacs  of  rupees  to  the  governor  himself,  if  he  would 
only  postpone  the  transfer,  but  the  orders  of  the  Court  of 
Directors  were  peremptory,  and  Lord  Pigot  proceeded  in  person 
to  Tanjore,  and  seated  the  raja  on  the  throne  on  the  11th  of 
April,  1776,  leaving  an  English  garrison  for  the  defence  of  the 
country.  But  the  restoration  was  no  sooner  proclaimed  that 
Mr.  Paul  Benfield  came  forward  and  asserted  that  he  had  an 
assignment  on  the  revenues  of  Tanjore  from  the  Nabob  of  six- 
teen lacs  of  rupees,  and  a  claim  on  the  standing  crop  of  seven 
lacs  for  SToms  lent  to  the  husbandmen.  Nothing  can  more  deai-ly 
demonstrate  the  total  demoralization  of  the  public  service  at 
the  Madras  Presidency  than  the  fact  that  this  Benfield,  occupy- 
ing an  inferior  post,  not  worth  more  than  200  or  300  rupees  a 
month,  and  keeping  the  grandest  equipages  at  Madras,  should 
not  consider  it  by  any  means  preposterous  to  assert  that  he 
had  advanced  twenty-three  lacs  of  rupees  on  the  revenues  of 
the  province.  The  Council  called  for  vouchers,  ^^hich  he  was 
unable  to  produce,  but  he  assured  them  that  the  Nabob  was 
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prepared  to  admit  the  obligation,  of  which  there  could  be  no 
doubt,  as  the  claim  had  evidently  been  concocted  between 
them  to  defraud  the  Company  and  the  raja.  After  long 
deliberation  the  Council,  on  the  29th  of  May,  1776,  rejected 
the  daim. 
_     , .  But  the  Council  soon  repented  of  this  act  of 

Deposition  and 

death  of  Pigot  virtue.  They  and  the  other  members  of  the  civil 
1776—77.  service  were  creditors  of  the  Nabob  to  thie  extent 
of  a  crore  and  a-half  of  rupees,  and  they  discovered  that  by 
rejecting  the  claim  of  Benfield,  they  had  impaired  their  hold 
on  the  revenues  of  Tanjore.  The  vote  was  reconsidered ;  Lord 
Pigot  and  his  friends  strenuously  resisted  the  proceedings, 
but  a  majority  of  seven  to  five  resolved  that  the  assignments 
made  to  Paul  Benfield  were  valid.  The  dispute  was  widened 
by  other  questions,  and  both  parties  became  inflamed.  Lord 
Pigot  unconstitutionally  suspended  two  of  the  members  of 
Council  and  ordered  the  commandant,  Sir  Robert  Fletcher,  to 
be  placed  imder  arrest.  Fletcher  was  the  officer  whom  Clive 
had  dismissed  ten  years  before,  during  the  mutiny  of  the 
officers  in  Bengal  which  he  had  fomented,  but  whom  the  Court 
of  Directors  had,  out  of  opposition  to  Clive,  restored  to  the 
service.  The  majority  of  the  Council  then  assumed  the 
government,  and  placed  Lord  Pigot  in  confinement*  The 
order  was  executed  by  Colonel  Stuart,  who  passed  the 
day  with  him  at  his  country  seat,  in  the  most  friendly 
intercourse,  and  drove  out  with  him  in  the  carriage,  when, 
on  a  given  signal,  it  was  surrounded  by  troopers,  and 
the  governor  was  hurried  off  to  a  place  of  imprisonment. 
The  Court  of  Directors,  after  receiving  the  report  of  these 
violent  proceedings,  ordered  that  Lord  Pigot  should  be  re- 
stored to  the  office  of  President,  and  then  resign  it.  Seven 
members  of  Council  were  dismissed  from  the  service,  and 
the  military  officers  placed  on  their  trial.  But  before  these 
orders  could  reach  Madras,  Lord  Pigot  was  beyond  the  reach  of 
praise  or  blame.  He  simk  under  his  misfortunes  in  April,  1777, 
after  a  confinement,  by  no  means  rigorous,  of  eight  months. 
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BnmboM,  go-  The  State  of  affairs  at  Madras  was  not  at  all 
j2to^°8th  improved  by  the  appointment  of  Sir  Thomas 
Feb.  1778.  Rumbold,  who  had  been  trained  np  in  the  Bengal 
school  of  corruption,  as  his  successor.  The  Northern  Sircars 
formed  the  only  territory  from  which  the  Madras  Presidency 
derived  any  revenue,  but  the  malversations  of  the  collectors 
left  but  a  small  portion  of  it  to  the  state.  The  Court  of  Di- 
rectors had,  therefore,  been  induced  to  order  five  of  the 
members  of  Council  to  proceed  to  the  province,  and  after 
dihgent  investigation,  to  place  the  settlement  on  a  satisfactory 
basis.  Sir  Thomas  Rumbold,  immediately  on  his  arrival  at 
Madras,  cancelled  the  conunission,  and  ordered  the  zemindars 
to  repair  in  person  to  the  Presidency,  a  distance  of  600  mUes, 
through  a  country  without  a  road.  The  zemindars  who  were 
able  to  afford  the  cost,  were  required,  on  reaching  the  Presi- 
dency, to  transact  business  with  the  governor  alone,  to  the 
exclusion  of  the  members  of  Council.  The  principal  zemindar, 
Viziram  raj,  who  was,  in  fact,  a  local  prince,  pleaded  the 
injury  which  his  affairs  must  suffer  during  his  absence,  as  an 
excuse  for  not  leaving  his  estates.  But  his  brother  hastened 
to  the  Presidency,  and  having  given  a  bribe  of  a  lac  of  rupees 
to  the  governor's  secretary,  was  appointed  dewan,  in  spite  of 
all  his  brother's  remonstrances,  and  thus  obtained  the  entire 
control  and  management  of  the  zemindary.  Sir  Thomas 
Rumbold  himself  was  found  to  have  remitted  four  lacs  and 
a-half  of  rupees  to  England  after  he  had  been  six  months  at 
Madras,  and  ,the  suspicicms  to  which  so  large  a  remittance 
gave  rise,  were  never  satif actorily  removed. 
TheGuntoor  The  treaty  with  the  Nizam  in  1768,  had  given 
Sircar,  1778.  the  reversion  of  the  Guntoor  Sircar  to  the  Company, 
after  the  death  of  his  brother,  Basalut  Jung.  That  prince, 
with  Adoni  for  the  capital  of  his  little  principality,  was  am- 
bitious of  increasing  his  power  and  territory,  and  had  gra- 
dually fonned  a  French  corps  under  M.  Lally,  which  received 
recruits  and  supplies  through  the  trifling  seaport  of  Mootapilly. 
The  Madras  government  repeatedly  remonstrated  against  the 
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presence  of  this  corps,  to  Basalut  Jung,  and  also  to  his  fendal 
superior,  the  Nizam,  who  promised  that  every  article  of  the 
treaty  should  be  fulfilled  to  a  hair's  breadth,  but  ^be  troops 
were  not  disbanded.  Basalut  Jung  was  at  length  threatened 
by  the  encroachments  of  Hyder,  and  opened  a  communication 
with  Sir  Thomas  Rumbold,  and  a  treaty  was  concluded  in 
April,  1779,  by  which  he  bound  himself  to  dismiss  the  French 
corps,  and  to  entrust  the  defence  of  his  dominions  to  an 
English  force,  and  assign  the  Guntoor  Sbrcar  for  its  support. 
Scarcely  ws^s  the  treaty  dry,  when  the  Sircar  was  transferred 
on  a  ten  years'  lease  to  Mahomed  Ali,  that  is,  to  his  English 
creditors,  and  we  are  thus  furnished  with  a  key  to  the  whole 
transaction.  An  English  force  immediately  set  forth  to  take 
possession  of  the  district,  and  Mr.  Holland  was  deputed  to 
Hyderabad,  to  expound  the  transaction  to  ihe  Nizam.  Thfe 
Nizam  expressed  the  highest  resentment  at  this  intrusion  into 
the  affairs  of  his  family,  and  more  especially  at  the  military 
support  offered  to  his  brother,  who  might  thus  become  a  for- 
midable rival.  But  his  indignation  knew  no  bounds  when 
Mr.  Holland  farther  requested  a  remission  of  the  peshcush  or 
tribute  payable  for  the  Northern  Sircars,  which  had  already 
been  withheld  for  two  years.  He  called  for  the  treaty  and 
read  it  over,  item  by  item,  before  Mr.  Holland,  and  charged 
the  English  with  violating  its  provisions,  and  seeking  a  quarrel 
with  him.  It  was  under  these  feelings  of  irritation  that  he 
set  himself  to  organize  the  grand  confederacy  for  the  exter- 
mination of  the  English  to  which  reference  has  been  already 
made. 

DismisBaiof  Hastings,  from  whom  these  transactions  had 

Bumboid,  1781.  ^qj^  carefully  concealed,  no  sooner  heard  of  them, 
than  he  superseded  the  authority  of  the  Madras  Coimcil  at 
the  court  of  Hyderabad,  and  assured  the  Nizam  that  the  in- 
tentions of  the  British  government  were  honourable  and 
pacific,  that  Gruntoor  should  not  be  occupied,  and  that  the 
arrears  of  peshcush  should  be  discharged  as  speedily  as  pos- 
sible.   By  these  assurances,  Hastings  was  enabled  to  appease 
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the  Nizam,  and  to  neutralize  his  hostility  as  a  member  of  the 
grand  confederacy.  This  friendly  disposition  was  likewise 
improved  by  the  discovery  he  had  recently  made,  that  Hyder 
Ali's  ambition  had  led  him  to  send  a  mission  to  Delhi,  and  to 
obtain  a  sunnud  from  the  phantom  of  an  emperor,  conferring 
on  him  the  whole  of  the  Hyderabad  territories.  The  French 
troops,  which  Basalut  Jung  was  constrained  to  dismiss,  were 
immediately  taken  into  the  service  of  the  Nizam,  and  the 
anxiety  which  thek  presence  in  the  Deccan  inspired  was  greatly 
augmented.  Sir  Thomas  Kumbold  remonstrated,  with  great 
vehemence  against  this  interference  of  the  Grovemor-General, 
in  the  political  movements  of  the  Madras  Presidency ;  but  the 
measure  of  his  transgressions  was  now  full,  and  in  January, 
1781,  the  Court  of  Directors  after  passing  the  severest 
censure  on  his  conduct,  expelled  him  from  the  situation 
which  he  had  £Qled  and  disgraced  for  more  than  two  years. 
But  he  anticipated  their  decision  by  deserting  his  post,  and 
returning  to  England,  as  soon  as  the  war  with  Hyder,  which 
his  follies  had  provoked,  was  on  the  eve  of  breaking  out. 

^  Before  entering  on  the  narrative  of  the  second 

Progresi  o»  -  -  ,  <    .    » 

Hyder,  Mysorc  war  m  1780,  a  brief  review  of  Ryder's 

1773-1  <  76.  progress,  after  he  had  been  constrained  to  make 
peace  with  the  Mahrattas  in  1772,  appears  desirable.  The 
confusion  created  in  the  Mahratta  counsels  by  the  murder  of 
the  young  Peshwa,  Narayun  Rao,  afforded  Hyder  an  oppor- 
tunity of  enlarging  his  territories,  which  he  was  not  slow  to 
improve.  In  November  of  that  year  he  subjugated  the  prin- 
cipality of  Coorg,  which  offered  the]]  noblest  resistance,  and 
was,  therefore,  treated  with  more  than  ordinary  barbarity. 
The  sum  of  five  rupees  was  offered  for  the  head  of  each  male, 
and  Hyder  took  his  seat  in  state  to  distribute  the  rewards. 
After  700  heads  had  thus  been  paid  for,  two  of  surpassing 
beauty  were  laid  at  his  feet,  and  he  was  so  startled  by  their 
comeliness  as  to  order  the  execution  to  cease.  The  circum- 
stance is  remarkable,  as  this  is  said  to  have  been  the  only 
instance  in  which  he  ever  exhibited  any  emotion  of  pity.    He 
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pursued  this  career  of  conquest  with  uninterrupted  success, 
and  in  one  short  campaign,  extending  from  September,  1773, 
to  February,  1774,  recovered  all  the  districts  of  which  he  had 
been  dispossessed  by  the  Mahrattas,  and  strengthened  his 
power  in  Malabar.  In  1775,  he  reduced  the  fortress  of 
Bellary,  belonging  to  Basalut  Jung,  whom  he  constrained  to 
purchase  peace  by  the  sacrifice  of  a  lac  of  pagodas.  He  then 
proceeded  to  extinguish  the  power  which  Morari  Rao,  the 
renowned  chieftain  of  Gooty,  had  been  employed  for  thirty 
years  in  building  up,  and  before  the  end  of  1776,  had  extin- 
guished the  independence  of  Savanoor; 

Raghoba,  during  his  vicissitudes,  had  been  in 
p^wa^ttack  constant  communication  with  Hyder  Ali,  who  had 
mTihs  acknowledged  his  title,  and  furnished  him,  from 

time  to  time,  with  funds  to  the  extent  of  sixteen 
lacs  of  rupees,  receiving  in  return  a  confirmation  of  all  the 
territories  he  had  recently  conquered.  The  cabinet  at  Pbona, 
alarmed  at  his  encroachments,  formed  an  alliance  with  the 
Nizam,  hoping,  at  the  same  time,  to  demoHsh  all  the  hopes  of 
Raghoba.  A  Mahratta  army  of  30^000,  and  a  Hyderabad 
army  of  40,000,  accordingly  took  the  field  in  1776,  but  were 
unable  to  achieve  any  success.  The  invasion  was  renewed 
the  next  year,  but  the  general  of  the  Nizam  was  rendered 
inactive  by  the  gold  of  Uyder,  and  the  Mahratta  commander- 
in-chief  was  obUged  to  retreat  in  consequence  of  the  deser* 
tion  of  one  of  his  generals,  whom  Hyder  had  corrupted  with 
six  lacs  of  rupees.  The  year  1778  was  marked  by  the  most 
active  and  successful  exertions  on  the  part  of  Hyder,  and  at 
the  close  of  it  he  was  enabled  to  contemplate  the  fertile 
banks  of  the  Kistna  as  the  northern  boundary  of  his  domi- 
nions. In  May,  1779,  he  attacked  the  Nabob  of  Kurpa,  who 
had  sided  with  his  opponents  in  the  recent  war,  and  annexed 
all  his  territories. 

Hydertne-  ^^^  resentment  which  Hyder  manifested  at 

gotiationswith  the  refusal  of  the  government  of  Madras  to  afford 

Bladraa,  , 

1773-1778.        him  any  assistance,  in  1772,  when  pressed  to 
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extremity  by  the  Mahrattas,  did  not  prevent  his  making 
overtures  to  them,  in  1773,  but  all  his  efforts  to  esta- 
blish a  friendly  intercourse  were  defeated  by  the  machi- 
nations of  the  Nabob,  Mahomed  Ali.  Hyder  then  turned  to 
the  French  at  Pondicherry,  where  his  envoys  were  received 
with  great  eagerness  by  the  governor,  M.  Bellecombe.  The 
inveterate  hostility  and  incessant  invasions  of  the  Mahrattas, 
however,  induced  him  again  to  court  the  alliance  of  the 
EngUsh,  and  he  offered  his  assistance  towards  the  establish- 
ment of  Raghoba  at  Poena,  asking,  in  return,  only  for  a 
supply  of  stores  and  arms,  and  a  small  body  of  troops,  for 
which  he  was  willing  to  make  a  suitable  payment.  The 
proposal,  though  acceptable  both  at  Calcutta  and  Madras, 
was  not  entertained  with  any  degree  of  cordiality. 
^  _     ,  In  th6  month  in  which  this  negotiation  was  in 

Captoreof  •    i?  . 

Pondicherry,  progress,  mformation  was  received  of  the  com- 
^^  ^P*"  "^®- mencement  of  hostilities  between  France  and 
England,  and  a  force  was  soon  after  sent  against  Pondi- 
cherry, the  fortifications  of  which  had  been  completely  re- 
stored. The  place  was  defended  by  the  gallant  Bellecombe 
for  ten  weeks  with  great  constancy,  but  capitulated  at  length 
on  the  18th  of  September,  1778,  when  the  garrison  was 
permitted  to  march  out  with  all  the  honours  of  war.  The 
governor  of  Madras,  m  announcing  this  success  to  Hyder, 
offered  to  renew  the  negotiations,  and  to  place  a  resident  at 
his  court,  but  intimated,  at  the  same  time,  his  intention  to 
send  an  expedition  to  capture  Mah^.  This  was  a  small  French 
settlement  on  the  Malabar  coast,  through  which  Hyder  had, 
for  three  years,  been  in  the  habit  of  receiving  recruits  and 
suppUes  of  every  description  from  Europe,  and  the  continued 
occupation  of  which  by  his  French  allies  was  to  him  a  matter 
of  great  importance.  He  repUed  that  he  considered  all  the 
foreign  settlements,  English,  French  and  Butch,  equally 
under  his  protection;  that  he  should  support  the  French 
garrison  with  all  his  strength,  and  retaliate  any  attack  by  an 
invasion  of  the  Carnatic.    Hyder's  troops  accordingly  as- 
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sisted  in  the  defence  of  the  fort,  and  his  colours  were  hoisted 
side  by  side  with  those  of  the  French;  but  the  place  sur- 
rendered in  March,  1779.  Hyder  did  not  disguise  his  resent- 
ment from  the  governor  of  Madras,  and  the  tone  of  his 
communications  created  so  much  alarm  as  to  induce  Sir 
Thomas  Rumbold  to  send  the  celebrated  missionary,  Swartz, 
to  allay  his  feelings,  and  to  sound  his  disposition,  Hyder 
received  the  missionary  with  great  respect,  but  nothing  was 
gained  by  xthe  mission  except  the  most  unequivocal  evidence 
of  his  hostiUty. 

Hyder  joina  While  Ryder's  feelings  were  thus  exasperated 

the  confederacy,  against  the  Madras  authorities,  he  received  in- 
*"^*  telligence  that  Colonel  Harper,  who  had  been 

sent  to  take  possession  of  Guntoor,  was  marching  through  the 
province  of  Kurpa,  which  he  had  recently  conquered,  with- 
out even  asking  his  permission.  His  indignation  was  roused 
to  the  highest  pitch,  and  he  declared  that  he  would  neither 
allow  an  English  force  to  occupy  Gimtoor,  or  to  proceed  to 
Adoni,  and  his  officers  were  ordered  to  resist  the  progress 
of  Colonel  Harper  by  an  armed  force.  Basalut  Jung  was 
likewise  obUged,  by  the  menaces  of  Hyder  and  of  the  Nizam, 
to  request  that  the  march  of  the  EngHsh  troops  might  be 
countermanded,  and  the  sircar  restored;  but  with  this  re- 
quest the  Madras  Government  did  not  see  fit  to  comply. 
Meanwhile,  an  envoy  arrived  at  Seringapatam  from  Poona, 
to  represent  that  Hyder,  equally  with  the  Mahrattas,  had 
reason  to  complain  of  the  breach  of  their  engagements  by  the 
Enghsh  Government,  and  to  request  him  to  joiQ  the  con- 
federacy which  had  been  formed  to  expel  them  from  India. 
The  Mahratta  ministers  offered  to  adjust  all  their  differences 
with  him;  to  relinquish  all  clauns  for  arrears  of  clumt^  to 
limit  his  future  payments  to  eleven  lacs  of  rupees  a  year, 
and  to  confirm  the  grants  of  territory  up  to  the  Kistna,  made 
by  Raghoba.  Hyder  accepted  these  proposals  with  avidity, 
and  agreed  to  put  forth  his  whole  strength  for  the  exter- 
mination of  the  British  power.     A  few  months  after,  Sir 

2  c  2 
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Thomas  Eumbold  sent  Mr.  Grey  to  Seringapatam  to  offer  an 
alliance  with  the  Mysore  state;  but  be  was  treated  with 
studied  indignity,  and  informed  that  the  offer  of  friendship 
came  too  late.  Osman,  Hyder's  minister,  in  the  course  of 
the  discussions,  took  occasion  to  remark  that  he  had  been  at 
Madras,  and  had  seen  how  the  English  treated  their  aUies. 
"  Mahomed  Ali,"  he  said,  "  shewed  me  several  letters  he  had 
received  from  the  King  of  England,  but  he  complained  of  the 
lacs  of  pagodas  which  each  one  had  cost  him." 

For  many  months  Hyder  had  been  making  pre- 
parations for  parations  for  war  on  the  largest  scale,  super- 
war,  1780.  intending  every  arrangement  in  person,  though 
then  in  his  seventy-eighth  year,  and  by  the  end  of  June,  had 
equipped  the  most  efficient  force  ever  collected  under  the 
standard  of  a  native  prince.  It  consisted  of  90,000  horse  and 
foot,  a  large  proportion  of  which  had  been  trained  and  was 
commanded  by  European  officers.  It  was  supported  by  a 
powerful  artillery,  directed  by '  European  science  and  skill, 
and  his  commissariat  was  admirably  organized  by  a  brahmin 
of  the  name  of  Poomea.  At  Madras  no  preparation  was 
made  to  meet  the  coming  storm.  In  a  spirit  of  infatuation 
which  has  no  parallel  in  our  Indian  history,  the  members  of 
government  refused  even  to  acknowledge  the  danger,  and 
the  idea  of  an  invasion  became  the  topic  of  ridicule.  The 
President  informed  the  Court  of  Directors  with  peculiar  satis- 
faction that  the  coimtry  was  in  perfect  tranquillity,  and  that 
there  was  "the  greatest  prospect  that  this  part  of  India 
would  remain  quiet."  Even  so  late  as  the  17th  of  July 
while  Hyder  was  advancing  through  the  passes,  the  com- 
mander-in-chief declared  that  all  apprehensions  were  ground- 
less. 

H  der  bursts  Thcsc  illusious  wcrc  spccdily  dispelled.  Hyder, 
on  thecamatic,  having  Completed  the  equipment  of  his  army,  and 
20th  July,  1780.  ^p^gj-g^  praycrs  for  its  succeps  to  be  put  up  in  the 
mosques,  and  offerings  to  be  made  in  the  Hindoo  temples, 
burst  on  the  Camatic,  through  the  Changama  pass,  on  the 
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20th  of  July,  1780,  and  his  progress  was  marked  by  the 
blaze  of  towns  and  villages.  He  appeared  anxious,  on  this 
occasion,  to  exhaust  all  the  resources  of  cruelty  which  a 
mind  never  sensible  to  pity  could  suggest.  The  wretched 
inhabitants  were  required  to  emigrate  to  Mysore  with  their 
flocks  and  herds,  and  those  who  lingered  about  their  home- 
steads, were  mutilated  without  discrimination.  With  the 
exception  of  four  forts  held  by  four  English  lieutenants  every 
fort,  as  far  as  the  Coleroon,  was  surrendered  by  the  com- 
mandants of  Mahomed  AH,  whom  Hyder  Ali  had  corrupted. 
The  increduhty  of  the  Council  was  at  length  dispelled  by  the 
announcement  that  his  troops  had  surrounded  Conjeveram, 
only  fifty  miles  from  Madras.  But  it  was  not  till  black 
clouds  of  smoke  were  seen  in  every  quarter  from  St.  Thomas's 
Mount,  distant  only  nine  miles  from  Madras,  that  any  order 
was  issued  for  the  movement  of  troops  to  repel  the  enemy. 
The  main  body  of  the  British  army  encamped  at  the  Mount 
was  about  5,200  strong,  and  the  force  sent  to  occupy  Gun- 
toor,  now  commanded  by  Colonel  Baillie,  amounted  to  about 
2,800  men.  It  was  of  the  last  importance  that  a  junction 
should  be  at  once  effected  of  these  two  bodies,  but  Hyder 
had  laid  siege  to  Arcot,  which  contained  the  few  military 
stores  which  the  Nabob  possessed,  and,  after  a  succession  of 
distracted  councils  at  Madras,  it  was  determined  to  make  an 
effort  to  relieve  it.  Sir  Hector  Munro,  the  general-in-chief, 
therefore,  proceeded  to  Conjeveram,  and  Colonel  BailKe,  who 
had  arrived  within  twenty-five  miles  of  Madras,  was  ordered 
to  make  a  circuitous  march  of  fifty  miles  to  join  him. 

Colonel  BaiUie  had  reached  the  banks  of  the 
movements,  Cortclla,  then  nearly  dry,  but  liable  to  be  swollen 
1780.  ,  ^jy  mountain  torrents,  on  the  25th  of  August,  and 
imprudently  encamped  on  the  northern  bank.  On  that  night 
the  stream  became  impassable,  and  he  was  unable  to  cross  it 
before  the  4th  of  September.  Hyder  immediately  despatched 
his  son,  Tippoo,  with  the  flower  of  his  army  and  eighteen 
guns,    to    arrest   the   progress    of    this  brigade.      Tippoo 
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attacked  Baillie  on  the  6th,  at  a  place  distant  only  fourteen 
miles  from  Sir  Hector's  encampment  at  Gonjeveram.  The 
contest  was  severe,  and  the  loss  on  both  sides  so  heavy,  that 
Tippoo  informed  his  father  that  he  could  make  no  impression 
on  the  Enghsh  without  reinforcements,  while  Baillie  informed 
the  General  that  it  was  no  longer  m  his  power  to  reach  Gonje- 
veram ;  and  therefore  hoped,  that  he  would  unite  with  him  at 
the  spot  where  the  engagement  had  taken  place.  Sir  Hector 
Munro  had  acquired  a  brilhant  reputation  in  Bengal  sixteen 
years  before,  by  quelling  the  first  sepoy  mutiny,  and  defeat- 
ing the  Nabob  Vizier  at  Buxar;  but  on  this  occasion  he 
exhibited  nothing  but  the  most  scandalous  incapacity.  Instead 
of  forming  a  junction  with  the  other  detachment,  he  allowed 
Hyder  to  interpose  between  the  two  bodies  with  the  greater 
part  of  his  army,  and  then  detached  Golonel  Fletcher  with 
1,100  men  to  the  support  of  Baillie.  The  English  force  was 
thus  broken  up  into  three  divisions,  in  the  vicinity  of  a  pow- 
erful and  spirited  enemy.  But  so  great  was  the  dread  which 
Hyder  entertained  of  British  prowess,  that  he  had  determined, 
in  case  the  whole  force  was  united,  to  raise  the  siege  of  Arcot, 
and  retrace  his  steps.  Even  Lally,  his  French  general,  con- 
sidered it  incredible  that  Munro  would  remain  inactive,  and 
counselled  a  retreat,  lest  the  Mysore  army  should  be  attacked 
at  the  same  time  in  front  and  rear.  Golonel  Fletcher,  know- 
ing that  his  guides  were  in  Hyder's  pay,  prudently  adopted 
a  different  route  from  that  which  they  advised,  and  was 
enabled  to  join  Baillie  in  safety. 

Total  destruc-  The  two  brigades  advanced  till  the  evening  of 
fj^'' wrtf^*  *  the  9th  September,  and  a  short  march  would  have 
sept.l  1780.  completed  their  jimction  with  the  main  body ;  but 
by  an  act  of  incredible  fatuity,  BailHe  ordered  his  men  to  lie 
on  their  aims  for  the  night.  Meanwhile,  Hyder  having  ascer- 
tained through  his  spies  that  Munro  was  making  no  prepara- 
tion for  moving,  despatched  the  remainder  of  his  army 
against  Baillie,  who  had  no  sooner  commenced  his  march 
in  the   morning,  than  he  found  himself  enveloped  by  the 
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whole  of  the  Mysore  army.  It  was  in  vain  that  his  men 
performed  prodigies  of  valour,  and  repeatedly  stormed  the 
batteries.  The  enemy  had  chosen  their  positions  with  great 
skill,  and  poured  in  a  destructive  fire.  The  European  soldiers, 
though  they  had  sustained  thirteen  attacks,  and  were  reduced 
to  300,  still  called  out  to  be  led  against  their  assailants ;  but 
BailUe  refused  to  sacrifice  the  hves  of  these  brave  men,  and 
held  out  a  flag  of  truce.  They  had  no  sooner  laid  down  their 
arms,  however,  than  Hyder's  men  rushed  upon  them,  and 
would  have  butchered  the  whole  body,  if  the  French  officers 
had  not  interposed  to  save  them.  Of  86  officers,  70  were 
killed  or  wounded,  and  the  whole  army,  with  all  its  stores, 
baggage  and  equipments  was  totally  and  irretrievably  lost. 
Sir  Hector  Munro's  force  was  only  two  miles  distant  at  the 
time,  and  if  he  had  came  up  during  the  engagemei^t,  the 
defeat  would  have  been  turned  into  a  victory,  and  the  for- 
tunes of  the  war  completely  changed.  On  the  following  day 
he  threw  his  heavy  guns  into  the  great  tank,  or  pond,  at 
Conjeveram,  and  retreated  in  haste  and  disorder  to  Madras, 
hotly  pursued  by  the  enemy,  and  losing  baggage  at  every 
turn.  And  thus  terminated  in  disaster  and  disgrace,  this  brief 
campaign  of  twenty-one  days,  in  which  the  heroism  of  the 
men  formed  a  melancholy  contrast  to  the  utter  incompetence 
of  their  generals. 

A  vessel  was  immediately  diepatdied  to  Calcutta 

Hastings's  ener-       .  ,    .    „  .  i.     i       t  m     .t  i 

getic  meaanres,  With  information  of  the  disaster.  To  the  embar- 
^^^^'  rassment  of  a  war  with  the  Mahrattas,  was  now 

added  a  war  with  Hyder,  which  had  commenced  with  the 
greatest  reverse  the  EngHsh  arms  had  hitherto  sustained  in 
India.  But  never  did  the  genius  of  Hastings  appear  to  more 
advantage  than  in  this  emergency.  "All  my  hopes,'*  he 
wrote  "  of  aggrandizing  the  British  name  and  enlarging  the 
interests  of  the  Company,  have  given  instant  place  to  the 
more  urgent  call  to  support  the  existence  of  both  in  the  Car- 
natic,  nor  did  I  hesitate  a  moment  to  abandon  my  own  views 
for  such  an  object."    Mr.  Whitehill,  the  governor  of  Madras, 
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who  had  persisted  in  retaining  Guntoor,  after  he  had  received 
orders  from  Calcutta  to  restore  it,  was  suspended  from  his 
oflBce,  to  the  great  satisfaction  of  the  settlement,  though,  as 
Hasthigs  remarked,  "  the  creature  made  some  show  of  resist- 
ance." All  the  troops  which  could  be  spared  were  immediately 
despatched,  together  with  fifteen  lacs  of  rupees,  for  the  sole 
use  of  the  army,  and  not  as  a  civil  supply ;  and  such  was  the 
energy  displayed  on  this  occasion,  that  the  whole  embarkation, 
and  aH  the  measures  projected  for  so  great  an  occasion,  were 
completed  within  three  weeks.  The  veteran.  Sir  Eyre  Coote, 
had  succeeded  Sir  John  Clavering,  as  commander-in-chief  in 
Bengal,  and  was  solicited  to  proceed  to  Madras,  and  restore 
the  honour  of  the  British  name.  He  was  now  advanced  in 
years,  and  feeble  in  health,  but  he  would  not  decline  this  hon- 
ourable summons  to  the  scene  of  his  early  triumphs.  But 
the  boldest  measure  which  Hastiags  adopted  at  this  crisis, 
was  to  stop  the  Company's  investment,  and  apply  the  funds 
to  the  expedition.  Even  this  provision,  however,  was  found 
to  be  insufficient.  It  was  a  subject  of  exultation,  that  during 
the  eight  years  of  his  administration,  he  had  not  only. dis- 
charged debts  to  the  extent  of  a  crore  and  a  half  of  rupees, 
but  replenished  the  treasury  with  double  that  sum ;  it  was, 
therefore,  with  no  ordinary  chagrin  that  he  was  now  obliged  to 
have  recourse  to  a  loan. 

Defence  of  Sir  Eyre  Coote  reached  Madras  on  the  5th  of 

wandwash,  November,  and  found  the  equipment  of  the  army 
so  wretched,  and  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  draft 
and  carriage  cattle  in  a  country  swept  by  hostile  cavalry  so 
great,  that  it  was  the  17th  of  January  before  he  was  able  to 
move  his  army.  Hyder  had  resumed  the  siege  of  Arcot,  and 
its  small  European  garrison,  after  holding  out  for  six  weeks, 
was  obHged  to  reture  to  the  citadel  which  Clive  had  defended 
for  fifty  days.  But  the  Nabob's  brahmin  conmiandant, 
under  Ryder's  influence,  spread  a  spirit  of  disaffection 
among  the  native  troops  to  such  an  extent  that  the  European 
officers  had  no  alternative  but  to  capitulate.     Hyder  was  at 
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the  same  time  engaged  in  besieging  five  other  forts,  one  of 
which,  Wandewash,  was  defended  by  Lieutenant  Flint  and  a 
brother  officer,  with  such  romantic  valour  and  such  miHtary  skill 
that  the  siege  became  one  of  the  most  honourable  events  of  the 
war.  This  distinguished  officer,  however,,  received  no  other 
reward  for  his  eminent  services  but  the  applause  of  Sir  Eyre 
Coote,  whose  admiration  of  the  resources  which  had  been  em- 
ployed knew  no  bounds.  The  Court  of  Directors  refused  even 
to  promote  him  to  the  command  of  a  company.  Soon  after, 
Sir  Eyre  Coote  revived  the  drooping  spirits  of  the  army  by 
the  capture  of  CarangoUy,  which  Hyder  had  fortified  with 
great  care. 

Battle  of  Porto  On  the  8th  of  February,  the  general  marched 
Novo,  1st  July,  southwards  to  Cuddalore,  where  he  was  subjected 
to  the  most  mortifying  embarrassment  for  supplies, 
which  he  could  receive  only  by  sea.  The  hostile  armies  re- 
mained inactive  for  four  months,  Coote  unable  to  move  for 
want  of  provisions,  and  Hyder  dreading  an  encounter  with 
him.  On  the  18th  of  June,  Coote  attacked  the  fortified  and 
well-provisioned  temple  of  Chillumbrum,  but  met  with  a 
repulse.  Hyder  was  elated  by  this  his  first  success  against 
the  renowned  English  commander,  and  resolved  to  risk  a 
general  engagement.  Though  on  the  verge  of  eighty,  he 
marched  up  to  Cuddalore,  a  hundred  miles  in  two  days  and  a 
half,  and  took  up  a  strong  position  in  its  neighbourhood, 
which  he  began  to  fortify.  Coote,  ignorant  of  the  nature  or 
strength  of  tho  enemy's  works,  resolved,  as  his  last  resource, 
to  sally  forth  and  attack  them.  His  battering  guns  were  sent 
on  board  the  vessels  lying  off  the  town,  together  with  every 
other  impediment,  and  the  troops  marched  to  the  assault 
with  the  remaining  provisions,  enough  only  for  four  days,  on 
their  backs.  After  advancing  a  little  distance,  Coote  per- 
ceived a  road  which  Hyder  had  been  cutting  through  the 
sand  hills  the  previous  night,  and  immediately  pushed  his 
detachments  through  the  gap  in  the  teeth  of  a  heavy  cannon- 
ade.    After  a  long  and  arduous  engagement,  of  six  hours' 
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duration,  the  valour  of  the  British  troops  was  rewarded  by  a 
complete  victory,  with  the  loss  of  only  300  men.  The  result 
of  the  action  was  most  decisive.  Hyder,  who  had  lost 
10,000  soldiers,  abandoned  his  designs  on  Trichinopoly,  and 
Tippoo  raised  the  seige  of  Wandewash,  which  the  gallant 
Flint  still  continued  to  defend. 

Battle  of  "^^^  Bengal  brigade  sent  down  the  coast  under 

Poiiiiore,  27th  Coloncl  Pearcc,  had  been  recruited  after  the  havoc 
of  the  cholera,  and  reached  Pulicat,  forty  miles 
north  of  Madras,  in  July,  1781.  Hyder  detached  Tippoo  with 
a  large  force  to  intercept  it,  and  Coote  marched  160  miles  from 
Porto  Novo  to  form  a  junction  with  it,  which  he  effected  on 
the  2nd  of  August.  A  similar  movement,  even  with  less 
foresight  and  vigour  on  the  part  of  Sir  Hector  Munro  in 
the  preceding  year,  would  have  saved  BailUe's  army  from 
destruction.  Hyder  had  unaccountably  allowed  Coote  to 
march  through  the  country  without  that  obstruction  which  he 
could  have  offered  at  every  step,  but  he  determined  to  make 
up  for  his  neglect  by  opposing  his  return  with  great  vigour, 
and  advanced  with  the  whole  of  the  Mysore  army  to  the  spot 
where  a  twelvemonth  before  he  had  exterminated  Baillie's 
force.  He  considered  this  a  most  fortunate  spot  for  another 
battle,  and  his  astrologers  predicted  a  certain  victory,  if  it 
took  place  on  the  same  lucky  day  of  the  same  lunar  month, 
the  11th  Ramzan,  or  the  27th  of  August.  The  engagement, 
called  after  the  neighbouring  village,  Pollilore,  lasted  through- 
out the  day,  but  the  result  was  doubtful,  both  parties  firing 
a  salute  for  victory.  The  action  cost  Hyder  2,000  men, 
while  the  loss  on  the  side  of  the  EngHsh  was  about  400. 
The  next  day,  Coote's  army  was  employed  in  the  melancholy 
duty  of  interring  the  remains  of  Colonel  Baillie's  detachment 
in  the  same  graves  with  their  own  dead.  Vellore,  one  of 
the  few  fortresses  left  to  the  English,  was  at  this  time 
straitened  for  provisions,  and  the  commandant  represented 
the  impossibility  of  holding  out  unless  he  was  relieved.. 
Coote  advanced  to  raise  the  seige,  and  Hyder  marched  to 
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Battle  of  prevent  the  attempt.     The  armies  met  again  for 

soiingur,  27th    the  third  time  during  the  year  at  Solingur,  on  the 
^  '  27th  of  September,  1781.     Hyder  having  come 

to  the  conclusion  that  Coote  could  not,  or  would  not,  attack 
him  on  that  day,  had  allowed  his  cattle  and  the  drivers  and 
followers  to  disperse,  and  the  rapid  movement  of  the  British 
columns  took  him  by  surprise.  Coote  obtained  a  complete 
victory,  which,  owing  to  his  admirable  dispositions,  involved 
the  loss  of  only  100  men,  while  that  of  the  Mysore  army 
exceeded  5,000.  Within  a  few  days,  however,  Vellore  was 
again  reduced  to  extremity  for  supplies,  and  though  the  mon- 
soon had  set  in,  Coote  made  three  forced  marches,  and  prov- 
visioned  it  for  three  months.  Hyder  did  not  venture  again 
to  attack  him,  and  the  British  army  soon  after  retired  into 
cantonments  at  Madras,  after  a  campaign  in  which  all'  the 
plans  of  Hyder  were  baffled  by  the  consummate  strategy  of 
Coote,  and  Coote's  expectations  were  defeated  by  the  wretched 
state  of  his  equipments  and  the  total  absence  of  a  commissariat. 
LoitiMacarteny,  ^hc  quostiou  of  filling  up  the  vacant  chair  at 
governor  of       Madras  now  came  up  before  the  Court  of  Directors. 

Bladraa,  1781.       _        ,  ^  _  ^^ 

In  the  brief  penod  of  seven  years,  two  governors 
had  been  dismissed  by  them,  and  one  suspended  by  Hastings, 
for  gross  misconduct,  and  a  fourth  had  been  deposed  by  his 
own  Council,  and  died  in  confinement.  The  service  was 
thoroughly  demoralised ;  and  it  was,  therefore,  determined  to 
try  the  experiment  of  placing  the  government  in  the  hands 
of  a  new  man,  uncontaminated  with  the  general  corruption, 
and  a  stranger  to  all  local  associations,  who  might  be  expected 
to  biing  dignity  to  the  office,  and  restore  vigour  to  the  ad- 
ministration. The  choice  fell  on  Lord  Macarteny,  a  nobleman 
of  much  political  experience,  and  imbued  with  a  high  sense 
of  honour.  He  reached  Madras  on  the  22nd  of  June,  and 
brought  the  first  intelligence  of  the  declaration  of  war  with 
the  Dutch.  Their  principal  settlement  on  the  coast,  at  Nega- 
patam,  160  miles  south  of  Madras,  was  at  the  time  garrisoned 
by  a  body  of  6,500  troops,  and  Hyder  Ali  lost  no  time  in 
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opening  negotiations  with  the  chief,  which  resulted  in  a 
treaty  on  the  basis  of  mutual  co-operation  against  the  English. 
Lord  Macarteny  was  anxious  to  prevent  this  formidable 
accession  to  the  resources  of  Hyder,  and  resolved  to  attack  the 
town,  while  he  was  able  to  reckon  upon  the  assistance  of  the 
fleet,  before  the  approaching  change  of  the  monsoon.  Without 
abstracting  a  single  soldier  from  the  army  of  Sir  Eyre  Coote, 
who  discountenanced  the  expedition,  he  drew  together  a  force 
from  Tanjore  and  Madras,  and  placed  it  under  the  command 
of  Sir  Hector  Munro.  The  fleet  contributed  a  large  body  of 
Capture  of  marines  and  seamen,  to  whose  steadiness  and 
Negapatam,  gallantry  the  early  surrender  of  the  place  was 
Trincomaiee,  chiefly  owing.  It  fell  on  the  12th  of  November, 
^'^^'  and  was  found  to  contain,  in  addition  to  a  large 

quantity  of  miHtary  stores,  two  annual  investments  of  great 
.value.  In  the  following  January,  Trincomalee,  the  noblest 
harbour  in  the  island  of  Ceylon,  was  also  wrested  from  the 
Dutch. 

Arrangement  The  prossurc  of  cvents  on  the  coast  forced  the 
li\U2^D^^  question  of  the  Camatic  revenues  on  the  considera- 
1781.  tion  of  the  government  at  Madras  and  Calcutta. 

The  heavy  expenses  of  the  war  fell  exclusively  on  the  Com- 
pany's treasury ;  the  province  itself  contributed  nothing  to  its 
own  defence,  as  the  Nabob  and  his  creditors  absorbed  the 
little  revenue  which  was  raised.  While  the  troops  of  Coote 
were  on  half  rations,  the  oflScers  of  the  Nabob  were  selling 
the  provisions  collected  for  their  support,  and  remitting  the 
proceeds  to  his  private  purse.  All  his  efforts  were  directed  to 
impede,  and  often  to  counteract,  the  movements  of  the  British 
troops.  Not  a  single  soldier  in  his  pay  was  sent  to  Coote's 
camp,  while  his  officers  betrayed  every  fort  to  the  enemy ; 
and  his  own  brother  mad^  over  the  fortress  of  Chundergiree  to 
flyder,  with  all  the  grain  stored  in  it — for  a  consideration. 
The  venality  and  political  profligacy  of  the  Nabob's  court, 
unmatched  in  India,  was  the  constant  theme  of  Coote's  in- 
dignant remonstrance.    The  nuisance  became  at  length  in- 
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supportable,  and  the  Nabob,  after  repeated  evasions,  was 
constrained  to  resign  the  revenues  of  the  Camatic  for  a 
period  of  five  years,  at  the  least,  with  a  reservation  of  one- 
sixth  for  his  personal  expenditure  and  for  his  creditors. 
Defeat  of  Colouel  Brathwaitc,   who  had  assisted  at  the 

raoreiTatTem-  capture  of  Negapatam,  was  subsequently  em- 
cherry,  1782.  ployed  in  estabUshing  the  Nabob's  authority  in 
Tanjore,  which  Tippoo  had  been  sent  to  ravage.  The 
Colonel  was  encamped  on  the  banks  of  the  Coleroon,  when, 
owing  to  the  treachery  of  his  guides  who  were  all  in  the  pay 
of  the  enemy,  he  was  surprised  by  Tippoo,  with  20,000  horse 
and  foot,  and  20  guns.  The  valour  and  constancy  of  British 
troops  have  seldom  been  more  conspicuous  than  on  this 
trying  occasion.  During  twenty-six  hours  of  unremitted 
conflict  they  sustained  without  flinching  the  repeated  charges 
of  the  Mysore  horse,  and  the  fire  of  their  cannon,  but  sunk 
at  length  from  wounds  and  exhaustion,  and  would  have  been 
annihilated  by  the  troops  of  Tippoo,  but  for  the  generous 
exertions  of  the  French  officers,  who  appreciated  their  heroism. 
This  disaster  was  counterbalanced  by  a  victory  on  the  opposite 
coast.  Tellicherry,  a  fortified  factory,  and  the  only  English 
possession  in  Malabar,  had  sustained  a  siege  of  eighteen 
months  by  a  Mysore  force.  Early  in  February,  the  garrison, 
which  had  been  reinforced,  made  a  sortie,  and  captured  1,200 
of  the  enemy,  together  with  all  their  baggage,  equipments, 
and  60  pieces  of  cannon.  The  reverse  thus  inflicted  on 
Hyder  emboldened  the  conquered  Nairs  to  rise  throughout 
the  province,  and  created  a  violent  reaction  in  Coorg. 
Hyder^s  de-  Hyder  began  to  give  way  to  despondency.    He 

spondency,  had  been  foiled  in  every  engagement  with  Sir 
Eyre  Coote  in  which  he  was  not  signally  defeated. 
He  was  deceived,  as  he  supposed,  by  his  French  allies,  who 
'  had  engaged  to  come  to  his  assistance,  but  had  failed  him  for 
twenty  months.  The  revolt,  kindled  on  the  western  coast, 
might  extend  to  his  capital.  The  Governor-General  had  suc- 
ceeded in  detaching  Sindia,  and  the  Nizam  and  Bhonslay  from 
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the  confederacy,  and  the  Poona  durbar  now^  threatened  to 
unite  with  the  English,  and  compel  him  to  accede  to  a  peace 
which  would  deprive  him  of  all  the  advantages  of  the  war, 
unless  he  consented  to  resign  to  them  the  territories  he  had 
acquired  between  the  Toombudra  and  the  Eastna,  and  abandon 
all  claims  on  the  poHgars  south  of  that  river.  He  dis- 
burdened his  feelings  to  his  minister,  Poomea.  He  lamented 
his  folly  in  having  provoked  a  war  with  the  English.  There 
were,  he  admitted,  mutual  grounds  of  dissatisfaction,  but  still 
he  might  have  made  them  his  friends  notwithstanding  the 
intrigues  of  the  wretched  Nabob.  "The  defeat  of  many 
Brathwaites  and  many  Baillies,"  he  said,  "will  not  crush 
them.  I  may  ruin  their  resources  by  land,  but  I  cannot  dry 
up  the  sea,  and  I  must  be  exhausted  by  a  war  in  which  I 
can  gain  nothing  by  fighting."  He  resolved,  therefore,  to 
abandon  all  operations  in  the  Camatic,  and  to  concentrate  his 
efforts  on  the  western  coast.  He  had  issued  instructions  for 
the  entire  destruction  of  the  districts  on  the  Coromandel 
coast,  that  he  might  leave  no  vestige  of  human  habitation 
behind  him,  and  had  ordered  the  defences  of  Arcot  to  be 
undermined,  when  all  these  gloomy  forebodings  were  at  once 
dissipated  by  the  appearance  of  the  long  expected  French 
armament  on  the  coast. 

French  expedi-  Early  in  1781,  the  French  government  made 
tion,  1781-82.  preparations  for  the  despatch  of  a  powerful  fleet 
and  army  to  India,  under  the  command  of  the  veteran  Bussy, 
but  the  capture  of  two  successive  convoys  by  English  cruizers 
retarded  the  execution  of  the  plan.  The  first  division  at 
length  reached  the  Mauritius,  and  was  at  once  sent  forward 
to  the  Coromandel  coast.  The  death  of  the  admiral  during 
the  voyage  gave  the  command  of  the  fleet  to  Suffrein,  an 
officer  of  extraordmary  enterprise  and  resources.  He  made 
the  coast  off  Pulicat  with  twelve  sail  of  the  line  and  eighteen 
transports,  as  Admiral  Hughes  was  returning  in  January, 
1782,  from  the  capture  of  Trincomalee.  Hughes,  who  had 
only  six  vessels  with  him,  was  fortunately  reinforced  by  three 
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Others  which  had  arrived  from  England,  and  bore  down  on  the 
French  squadron,  and  succeeded  in  cutting  off  six  of  the 
transports.  The  action  was  indecisive,  and  Suffrein  proceeded 
to  Porto  Novo,  where  he  landed  2,000  French  soldiers  and 
1,000  Africans.  Soon  after,  Hyder  had  an  interview  with  the 
French  commanders,  when  it  was  determined  to  attempt  the 
reduction  of  Cuddalore,  and  await  the  arrival  of  Bussy  for 
larger  operations.  The  extensive  fortifications  of  that  place 
had  been  incautiously  left  in  charge  of  only  400  sepoys  and 
five  artillerymen,  and  it  surrendered  without  any  show  of 
resistance.  A  few  weeks  after,  the  important  post  of 
'Permacoil  was  captured  by  Hyder.  On  the  12th  of  April, 
there  was  a  second  action  between  the  fleets,  but  without 
any  decisive  result,  and  both  the  admirals  were  obHged  to 
retire  and  refit  their  disabled  vessels. 

Action  before  Cootc  began  uow  in  his  turn  to  despond;  he 
Amee,  2nd  considered  the  aspect  of  affairs,  not  only  embar- 
^^  ^'  rassing,  but  even  desperate.  In  the  hope  of  bring- 
ing on  a  general  action,  he  marched  to  Wandewash,  which 
was  besieged  by  the  united  armies  of  the  French  and  of 
Hyder,  but  they  refused  the  challenge,  and  retired  to  Pondi- 
cherry.  With  the  view  of  drawing  them  from  the  position 
which  they  had  strongly  fortified,  Coote  determined  to  at- 
tempt the  capture  of  Arnee,  the  chief  depot  of  Hyder  in  the 
southern  provinces.  Tippoo  was  sent  to  protect  it,  and  an 
engagement  ensued  on  the  2nS  of  Jime,  the  only  result  of 
which  was  the  capture  of  one  gun  and  eleven  tumbrils,  while 
Hyder  was  enabled  to  accomplish  his  object  of  rescuing  his 
treasure  and  stores  from  danger.  Six  weeks  after,  he  drew 
a  young  officer,  who  had  been  entrusted  with  a  large  detach- 
ment, into  an  ambuscade,  enveloped  it  with  his  cavalry,  and 
inflicted  on  it  the  loss  of  two  guns  and  166  men. 
ca  tore  ofTrin-  Suffrciu  uow  appeared  before  Negapatam,  which 
comaiee,  Slat  he  was  desirous  of  obtaining  as  a  depot  for  the 
August,  1782.  pj.gjj^jjj  army.  Hughes  followed  him,  and  a  third 
naval  engagement  was  fought  on  the  6th  of  July,  with  no 
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other  result  than  to  defeat  the  views  of  the  French  on  that 
town.  Suffrein  retired  to  Cuddalore  where  he  repaired  the 
damage  his  fleet  had  sustained  with  incredible  speed  and 
energy,  and  then  sailed  southwards.  Lord  Macarteny  had 
received  intelligence  that  a  second  French  force  had  arrived 
at  Point  de  Galle,  and  that  Bussy  himself  was  immediately 
expected  on  the  coast.  He  began  to  tremble  for  the  safety 
both  of  Negapatam  and  Trincomalee,  and  urged  Admiral 
Hughes  to  follow  the  French  fleet  with  all  expedition.  But 
the  energy  of  that  officer  by  no  means  corresponded  with  his 
skill  and  courage,  and  he  was,  moreover,  jealous  of  any  in- 
terference with  his  command,  and  in  this  instance  did  not 
hesitate  to  sacrifice  the  interests  of  his  country  to  his  own 
caprice.  Suffrein  hastened  to  Galle,  embarked  the  force  of 
2,400,  ^which  had,  recently  arrived,  and  landed  them  at  Trin- 
comalee. The  siege  was  pushed  with  extraordinary  vigour, 
and  the  garrison  was  obliged  to  capitulate  on  the  31st  of 
August,  though  on  the  most  honourable  terms.  Four  days  later 
the  dilatory  Hughes  looked  into  the  harbour,  and  saw  the 
French  colours  flying  on  the  ramparts.  The  next  day  wit- 
nessed the  fourth  action  between  the  two  fleets,  but  though 
it  lasted  throughout  the,  day,  it  terminated  hke  all  which  had 
preceded  it,  without  any  result.  The  approach  of  darkness 
separated  the  combatants.  This  was  the  last  and  the  se- 
verest naval  engagement  of  the  year,  which  was  marked  as 
much  by  the  exertions  of  the  fleets,  as  by  the  inactivity  of  the 
armies. 

Admiral  Hughes  returned  to  Madras,  and  an- 

Hnghes  sails  for 

Bombay,  16th  nounccd  the  necessity  of  proceeding  forthwith  to 
October,  1782.  Bombay  to  refit  his  vessels,  which  had  kept  the 
sea  during  the  monsoon  of  1781,  and  had  sustained  serious 
damage  in  four  successive  general  actions.  The  governor 
represented  to  him  the  desperate  condition  to  which  the 
interests  of  the  Company  would  be  reduced  by  his  departure, 
and  earnestly  pressed  him  to  remain.  Hyder,  he  said,  was 
master  of  the  Carnatic;  the  possession  of  Trincomalee  would 
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give  the  French  the  undisputed  coipmand  of  the  sea,  and 
enable  them  to  intercept  the  supplies  of  grain,  on  which 
Madras  depended  for  its  existence.  Bussy,  moreover,  was 
hourly  expected  with  large  reinforcements.  But  the  admiral 
turned  a  deaf  ear  to  every  remonstrance,  and,  looking  only  to 
the  safety  of  the  fleet  for  which  he  was  responsible,  set  sail 
for  Bombay  on  the  15th  of  October.  That  same  night  the  mon- 
soon set  in  with  a  terrific  gale ;  the  shore  was  strewed  for 
miles  with  wrecks ;  the  largest  vessels  went  down  at  their  • 
anchors,  and  a  hundred  coasting  craft,  laden  with  30,000  bags 
of  rice,  were  irretrievably  lost.  Four  days  after  Admiral 
Bickerton  anchored  in  the  roads,  and,  after  landing  4,000 
troops  which  he  had  brought  out  from  England,  put  to  sea 
again  to  join  his  own  commander.  Madras  was  now  sub- 
jected to  all  the  horrors  of  famine.  The  ravages  of  Hyder 
had  driven  the  wretched  inhabitants  of  the  surrounding  dis- 
trict for  shelter  and  subsistence  into  the  town,  and  for  some 
time  the  number  of  deaths  amounted  to  1,500  a  week.  Sir 
Eyre  Coote's  shattered  constitution  obliged  him  to  return  to 
Bengal,  and  the  monsoon  suspended  all  military  operations. 
After  the  relief  of  Tellicherry,  on  the  Malabar 

Events  on  thtf  p      ^        \ir 

Malabar  coMt,  coast,  and  the  defeat  of  the  Mysore  army  m 
"^^*  February,  1782,  Colonel  Humberston,  who  had 

succeeded  to  the  command  of  the  force,  marched  southward 
and  entirely  routed  Mukdoom  AH,  Hyder's  general  and  rela- 
tive, whose  loss  exceeded  2,000  men.  To  create  a  diversion 
and  relieve  the  pressure  on  the  Company's  army  on  the  Coro- 
mandel  coast,  the  colonel  marched  into  the  heart  of  the 
country  to  lay  siege  to  Palghaut,  one  of  the  strongest  of  the 
fortresses  which  Hyder  had  erected  in  the  south,  but,  on  a 
close  reconnoitre,  found  it  less  assailable  than  he  had  ex- 
pected. Hyder  lost  no  time  in  despatching  Tippoo  with  a 
large  force  and  a  French  contingent  to  drive  back  this  inva- 
sion. But  the  Bombay  government  was  no  sooner  informed 
of  the  coloners  hazardous  advance  into  the  interior,  than 
they  sent  him  peremptory  orders  to  return  to  the  coast.    This 
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retrograde  movement  he  considered  a  great  misf ortmie,  but 
it  proved  the  salvation  of  his  army.  On  the  19th  of  No- 
vember Tippoo  overtook  the  retiring  force,  which  was  con- 
strained to  fight  every  step  of  its  march,  and  arrived  at  dusk 
on  the  banks  of  the  Paniani ;  but,  regarding  them  as  a  sure 
and  easy  prey,  he  neglected  to  watch  their  movements,  and 
the  colonel,  having  discovered  a  ford,  passed  his  whole'  army 
over  under  cover  of  the  night,  and  reached  the  town  of 
Paniani  the  next  day.  On  the  29th  of  November  Tippoo 
made  an  assault  in  four  columns  on  the  British  army,  but  was 
driven  back  with  great  loss.  He  then  determined  to  blockade 
the  force,  and  wait  the  arrival  of  his  heavy  equipments, 
when,  on  the  12th  of  December,  his  whole  army  was  seen  to 
strike  its  tents  and  march  off  to  the  eastward.  A  dromedary 
express  had  arrived  the  preceding  evening  with 

Death  of  Hyder,  .      ^„.  ^     ,,         ,        /       ^    -rr     i  a  i-  tx- 

7th  December,   mteUigencc  of  the  death  of  Hyder  Au.      His 
^^^'  health  had  been  declining  during  the  year,  and  his 

end  was  hastened  by  the  fatigues  of  the  field.    He  died  at 
the  advanced  age  of  eighty,  leaving  behind  him  the  reputa- 
tion of  one  of  the  ablest,  most  enterprising,  and  most  suc- 
cessful adventurers  in  the  modem  history  of  India. 
Hyder'8  death        Poom^a,  a  Mahratta  brahmin,   the   ablest  of 
concealed,  1782.  Hydcr's  ministers,  in  conjunction  with  his  distin- 
guished colleague,  Kishen  Rao,  a  Canarese  brahmin,  assumed 
the  management  of  affairs,  and  acted  with  consummate  pra- 
dence.     Tippoo,  the  son  and  successor  of  Hyder,  was  four 
hundred  miles  distant,  and  an  Asiatic  army,  deprived  of  its 
head,  always  becomes  a  scene  of  intrigue  and  confusion. 
Hyder's  death  was  therefore  carefully  concealed  in  the  camp. 
The  body  was  embalmed  and  sent  under  an  escort  to  the  capi- 
tal, as  it  had  been  usual  to  despatch  chests  of  valuable  plunder. 
All  answers  to  letters  were  issued,  and  all  orders  published  in 
his  name,  and  his  closed  palanquin,  with  the  accustomed 
retinue,  moved  out  at  the  usual  hour  from  the  canvas  inclo- 
sure  of   his  tent.     Tippoo,  on  receiving  intelligence  of  his 
father's  death,  immediately  abandoned  the  western  campaign. 
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and  hastened  to  join  the  army  on  the  Coramandel  coast,  which 
he  reached  on  the  2nd  of  January.  The  troops  were  gratified 
by  the  payment  of  arrears,  and  a  Uberal  donative  ;  the  minis- 
ters who  had  maintained  the  royal  authority  at  this  difficult 
crisis  were  confirmed  in  office ;  and  Tippoo  at  once  succeeded 
to  the  command  of  a  splendid  army  of  100,000  men,  and  to  a 
treasury  filled  with  three  crores  of  rupees,  besides  an  accu- 
mulation of  jewels  and  valuables,  which  Poornea  declared  to 
be  of  countless  value. 
^         ^  Far    diflFerent  was   the    course   of  events    at 

Tippoo  returns 

to  Malabar,  1st  Madras.  The  same  fatality  which  had  marked 
March,  1783.  ^^xq  proceedings  of  the  Presidency  for  the  last 
fifteen  years,  seetned  still  to  influence  its  councils.  There 
was  a  vigorous  governor,  but  an  imbecile  general.  Sir 
Eyre  Coote's  departure  for  Bengal  had  placed  the  army 
under  the  charge  of  General  Stuart;  and  Lord  Macarteny 
entreated  him  to  take  advantage  of  the  consternation  occa- 
sioned by  the  death  of  Hyder,  to  attack  the  Mysore  army 
before  the  arrival  of  Tippoo.  The  general  had  never  ceased 
to  obstruct  every  movement  since  he  succeeded  to  the  com- 
mand of  the  army,  and  he  now  affected  to  disbelieve  the 
report  of  Hyder's  death,  and  when  it  could  no  longer  be  a 
matter  of  dispute,  refused  to  move  until  the  "  proper  time," 
of  which  he  considered  himself  the  sole  judge.  The  golden 
opportunity  of  striking  a  decisive  blow  was  thus  lost,  and 
the  war  prolonged  for  fifteen  months.  General  Stuart  had 
the  entire  conduct  of  the  war  in  his  hands,  with  an  increased 
army  and  liberal  suppUes ;  but  sixty  days  were  suffered  to 
elapse  after  the  death  of  Hyder,  before  he  could  be  persuaded 
to  move,  and  even  then,  he  did  nothing  but  demolish  the  for- 
tifications of  three  forts  which  Sir  Eyre  Coote  had  been 
anxious  to  preserve.  The  anxiety  which  his  incapacity 
created,  was,  however,  happily  relieved  by  the  abrupt  depar- 
ture of  Tippoo.  The  alarming  intelHgence  which  he  received 
of  the  progress  of  a  British  force  on  the  western  coast,  in- 
duced him  to  proceed  in  person  to  meet  the  danger,  with  the 
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flower  of  his  army,  after  having  destroyed  the  works  at 
Arcot,  and,  indeed,  every  remaining  post  except  Amee.  Bussy 
was  hourly  expected  with  large  reinforcements,  and  if  the 
entire  Mysore  army  had  been  strengthened  by  a  European 
force,  dh-ected  by  the  genius  of  that  commander,  Madras, 
entrusted  to  the  wretched  Stuart,  would  have  been  in  imminent 
peril.  From  this  danger  the  Presidency  was  rescued  by  the 
injudicious  movement  of  Tippoo.  Leaving  him  to  pursue  his 
course  to  the  western  coast,  we  continue  the  narrative  of 
events  around  Madras. 

The  plans  of  Bussy  had  been  impeded  by  a 

Bussy  *8  ftrriv&I. 

coote's  death,  succcssion  of  uutoward  events ;  but  although,  on 
^^®^-  landing  at  Cuddalore  on  the  10th  of  April,  1783, 

he  found  himself  at  the  head  of  2,300  Europeans  and  5,000 
French  sepoys,  he  had  also  the  mortification  to  find  that 
Hyder  was  dead,  and  that  Tippoo  had  gone  to  the  opposite 
coast,  leaving  a  force  of  only  3,500  men  to  co-operate  with 
him.  Admiral  Hughes  had  also  returned  with  his  fleet  to  the 
coast,  and  General  Stuart,  having  no  longer  any  excuse  for 
delay,  marched  towards  Cuddalore,  with  a  fine  park  of  artil- 
lery, and  14,500  men,  of  whom  3,000  were  Europeans. 
Nothing  was  wanting  to  the  efficiency  of  this  splendid  force, 
except  a  commander ;  and  the  troops  were,  therefore,  looking 
with  the  greatest  eagerness  for  their  venerable  and  beloved 
general.  Sir  Eyre  Coote,  again  to  lead  them  on  to  victory ; 
but  the  veteran  died  two  days  after  his  arrival  at  Madras,  on 
the  26th  of  April.  The  expedition  moved  towards  Cuddalore 
under  the  command  of  General  Stuart,  but  only  at  the  rate 
of  three  miles  a  day.  He  sat  down  before  that  fortified  town 
on  the  7th  of  June,  and  on  the  13th,  attacked  a  formidable 
position  of  the  French,  who  were  obhged  to  retire  to  the 
citadel,  with  the  loss  of  thirteen  guns.  The  honour  of  the 
day  was  due  to  the  extraordinary  gallantry  of  the  subor- 
dinate officers  and  men  ^  but  it  was  dearly  purchased  by  the 
loss  of  62  officers  and  920  Europeans,  killed  or  mortally 
wounded.    On  the  same  day,  Suffrein  appeared  in  the  offing, 
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with  sixteen  vessels,  and  Admiral  Hughes,  who  was  anchored 
off  Porto  Novo,  came  up  to  meet  him  with  eighteen  ships. 
Notwithstanding  this  apparent  superiority  over  the  French, 
he  was  essentially  weaker,  as  no  fewer  than  2,700  of  his 
sailors  were  disabled  by  scurvy.  Suffrein  had  borrowed  1,200 
soldiers  from  Bussy,  and  the  two  fleets  met  on  the  20th  of 
June,  but  the  severe  action  which  ensued,  like  the  four  which 
had  preceded  it,  was  without  any  decisive  result.  Night 
again  parted  the  combatants,  and  Hughes  finding  his  vessels 
crippled,  his  crews  dying  of  scurvy,  and  his  supply  of  water 
running  short,  bore  up  for  Madrai^  to  refit ;  while  Suffrein, 
not  only  restored  the  1,200  men  lent  him  by  Bussy,  but  rein- 
forced the  French  army  with  2,400  marines  and  sailors  from  his 
fleet.  With  this  addition  to  his  force,  Bussy  made  a  sortie  in 
the  dark  on  the  25th  of  June,  but  was  repulsed  with  the  loss 
of  450  men.  It  was  on  this  occasion  that  the  young  and 
gallant  French  serjeant,  Bemadotte,  who  subsequently  became 
one  of  Napoleon's  marshals,  and  king  of  Sweden,  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  EngUsh.  General  Stuart  had  been  bustling 
about  Cuddalore  for  three  weeks,  and  yet  the  siege  could 
scarcely  be  said  to  have  commenced.  His  force  was  daily 
wasting  away  from  sickness,  fatigue  and  wounds;  while 
Bussy,  sti-engthened  by  the  reinforcement  from  the  fleet,  and 
having  free  communication  with  the  country  around,  was 
waiting  for  the  maturity  of  his  errors  to  strike  some  decisive 
blow.  Considering  the  great  talents  of  Bussy,  and  the  in- 
competency of  Stuart,  there  is  every  reason  to  apprehend 
that  it  would  have  resulted  in  the  discomfiture  and  retreat  of 
the  English  army,  the  loss  of  its  battering  train  and  baggage, 
perhaps  also,  in  the  siege  of  Madras.  From  this  danger,  the 
Company  was  happily  reheved  by  the  arrival  of  intelligence 
that  peace  had  been  concluded  in  Europe  between  the  belli- 
gerents, and  all  miUtary  operations  immediately  ceased. 
General  Stuart  returned  to  Madras,  and  was  placed  under 
arrest  by  Lord  Macartney,  and  sent  to  England.  He  was  the 
officer  who  had  been  employed  eight  years  before  in  the  clan- 
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destine  arrest  of  Lord  Pigot,  and  among  the  epigrams  to 
which  his  own  arrest  gave  rise,  that  of  the  Nabob's  second 
son  was  by  no  means  the  least  racy :  "  General  Stuart  catch 
one  lord,  one  lord  catch  General  Stuart." 
ExDedition  '^^^  abrupt  departure  of  Tippoo  to  the  western 

from  Bombay,  coast  was  occasioned  by  the  success  of  an  expe- 
^^^'  dition  sent  from  Bombay  against  his  possessions 

in  that  quarter.  General  Matthews  had  been  despatched  to 
the  succour  of  Colonel  Humberstone  at  Paniani,  but,  on 
hearing  of  the  withdrawal  of  Tippoo's  army,  proceeded  along 
the  coast,  and  took  possession  of  the  towns  of  Mirjee  and 
Onore.  During  this  expedition,  five  of  the  Mysore  ships  of 
war,  carrying  from  fifty  to  sixty-four  guns,  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  British  admiral.  The  Bombay  President,  having 
received  intelligence  of  the  death  of  Hyder,  directed  General 
Matthews  to  march  at  once  against  Bednore.  The  general 
disapproved  of  the  movement,  #hich  he  considered  injudicious 
and  dangerous,  but  instead  of  entering  into  explanations  with 
his  superiors,  proceeded  doggedly  to  execute  it,  simply  dis- 
claiming all  responsibility.  The  ascent  of  the  ^auts,  which 
had  been  fortified  at  eveiy  point,  presented  the  most  for- 
midable obstacles  to  an  invading  force,  but  the  gallantry  of 
the  42nd  Highlanders,  led  by  Colonel  Macleod,  carried  all 
the  lower  defences,  and  the  army  arrived  in  front  of  Bednore, 
when,  to  the  utter  astonishment  of  the  general,  the  place 
was  unconditionally  surrendered  to  him.  It  afterwards  tran- 
spired that  Hyat  Sahib,  as  he  was  called  by  the  EngUsh,  the 
Mysore  commander,  who  had  been  a  favourite  of  Hyder,  and 
was  consequently  regarded  with  feelings  of  hatred  by  Tippoo, 
had  obtained  the  sight  of  a  letter  directed  by  him  to  one  of 
the  oflScers  in  Bednore,  ordering  him  to  deprive  Hyat  of  the 
command,  and,  if  necessary,  to  put  him  to  death ;  and  Hyat 
immediately  made  arrangements  for  dehvering  up  the  fortress 
and  the  district  to  the  Enghsh. 

Siege  of  Man-  I*  ^^  ^^^  tidings  of  this  transaction  which  in- 
gaiore,  1788.     duccd  Tippoo  to  quit  the  Camatic,  and  bend  his  at- 
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tention  to  the  expulsion  of  the  English  force  from  the  Western 
provinces,  justly  fearing  lest  they  should  be  transferred  to 
the  Mahi*attas,  whom  Hastings  was  urging  to  attack  him. 
General  Matthews,  instead  of  concentrating  his  force,  which 
did  not  exceed  1,600,  at  the  most  defensible  point,  frittered  it 
away  in  small  detachments,  and  the  troops  were  allowed  to 
disperse  over  the  country  in  search  of  plunder.  Bednore 
was,  however,  defended  with  great  valour,  and  it  was  not 
surrendered  till  it  had  become  a  heap  of  ruins,  and  further 
resistance  was  hopeless.  The  capitulation  was  violated  as 
usual,  and  the  men  and  officers  were  marched  off  in  irons, 
and  consigned  to  dungeons.  Tippoo  fired  a  salute  for  this 
his  first  victory  over  the  English  troops,  and  then  descended 
to  the  coast  and  invested  Mangalore,  the  siege  of  which  is 
one  of  the  most  memorable  events  of  the  war.  The  strength 
of  the  garrison,  at  the  commencement  of  it  was  only  1,850, 
while  the  mvesting  force  under  Tippoo  amounted  to  100,000 
with  100  guns.  The  command  of  the  fort  had  devolved  on 
Colonel  Campbell,  of  the  42nd  Highlanders,  and  a  brighter 
name  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  annals  of  British  India.  It 
would  exceed  the  Umits  which  can  be  assigned  to  this  me- 
morable conflict  in  this  brief  epitome,  to  enter  into  any  detail 
of  the  siege,  or  to  describe  how  General  Macleod,  who  was 
twice  sent  to  relieve  it,  was,  on  each  occasion,  cajoled  by 
Tippoo  and  left  his  task  incomplete,  and  how  an  intermediate 
convention  was  disgracefully  violated  and  the  privations  of 
the  brave  garrison  augmented.  It  may  be  sufficient  to  state 
that  the  colonel  and  his  troops  defended  the  place  for  nine 
jnonths  with  unsurpassed  resolution  against  the  whole  army 
of  Tippoo,  and  did  not  capitulate  until  their  number  was  re- 
duced to  850,  and  those  mere  skeletons, 
p^     ^^  Whilst  Tippoo  was  thus  wasting  his  strength 

Colonel  Fuiiar.  and  his  reputation  in  a  siege  which  cost  him  half 
ton,  1783.  j^jg  army,  the  absence  of  a  Mysore  army  from  the 
southern  provinces,  and  the  peace  with  France,  enabled  the 
Madras  government  to  send  a  powerful  force  across  the  Pe- 
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ninsula  into  the  heart  of  Mysore.  This  able  plan  was 
devised  and  executed  by  Colonel  FuUarton,  who  had  em- 
braced the  military  profession  late  in  life,  but  exhibited 
talents  of  a  very  high  order,  and  would  have  brought  the 
war  with  Tippoo  to  an  honourable  termination,  if  he  had  not 
been  thwarted  by  the  folly  of  the  Madras  authorities.  His 
force  consisted  of  13,600  men,  but  the  native  portion  of  it  was 
twelve  months  in  arrears.  On  the  15th  of  November,  he 
captured  the  renowned  fortress  of  Palghaut,  and  on  the  26th 
occupied  Coimbatoor ;  on  the  28th,  he  had  made  every  pre- 
paration for  an  immediate  advance  on  Seringapatam,  while 
the  Mysore  army  was  detained  before  Mangalore.  The 
capital  was  within  his  grasp,  but  before  night  he  received 
orders  not  only  to  suspend  operations,  but  to  relinquish  all 
the  districts  he  had  occupied.  To  explain  this  singular  re- 
quisition, it  is  to  be  remarked  that  while  Hastings  was 
engaged  in  urging  the  Mahrattas,  in  accordance  with^  the 
treaty  of  Salbye,  to  compel  Tippoo  to  make  peace  on  pain 
of  hostihties.  Lord  Macarteny,  in  defiance  of  the  prohibition 
of  the  Supreme  Government,  to  which,  on  such  questions,  he 
was  entirely  suborcjinate,  opened  negotiations  with  Tippoo, 
and  by  a  singular  infatuation,  voluntarily  agreed  to  a  sus- 
pension of  arms  till  a  reply  was  received.  So  ignorant  was 
the  Governor  of  Madras  of  native  habits,  as  not  to  know  that 
any  direct  offer  of  peace  to  a  native  prince,  rendered  peace 
on  honourable  terms  impossible.  Tippoo  took  no  notice  of 
the  proposals  for  three  months,  and  then  sent  one  of  the 
most  astute  of  his  officers  to  cozen  the  President  and  Council 
at  Madras.  After  a  month  passed  iu  Jesuitical  diplomacy, 
the  envoy  proposed  that  two  gentlemen  should  be  deputed  to 
Tippoo  to  expedite  the  negotiations.  The  silly  Council 
swallowed  the  bait,  and  even  affirmed  that  this  was  a  proposal 
which  exactly  met  their  wishes.  The  object  of  Tippoo  was 
gained,  and  he  was  thus  enabled  to  represent  at  every  durbar 
in  India  that  the  Enghsh  government  had  sent  commissioners 
all  the  way  from  Madras  to  Mangalore  to  sue  for  peace.    It 
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was  at  this  period  and  under  the  influence  of  this  agent,  that 
the  commissioners  instructed  Colonel  Fullarton  to  suspend 
hostilities,  and  evacuate  his  conquests;  but  he  had  just 
heard  of  the  perfidious  violation  of  the  convention  of  Man- 
galore,  and  though  he  ceased  to  prosecute  the  war,  determined 
to  retain  the  districts  he  had  conquered.  Discussions  soon  after 
arose  between  the  envoy  of  Tippoo  and  the  commissioners, 
regarding  the  release  of  the  prisoners  and  the  surrender  of 
Mangalore,  which  were  referred  to  Lord  Macarteny.  On  the 
8th  of  December  the  Council  met  and  reviewed  their  position; 
their  finances  were  ruined,  their  credit  was  broken,  and  the 
confidence  of  the  Supreme  Government  was  gone.  But, 
instead  of  ordering  Colonel  Fullarton  with  his  powerful  army 
to  push  on  to  Tippoo's  capital,  while  he  was  occupied  at  Man- 
galore,  and  end  the  war  by  one  bold  stroke,  they  directed  him 
to  relinquish  all  his  concjuests,  and  retire  within  the  limits 
which  they  prescribed,  although  Tippoo*s  oflScers  had  violated 
then:  engagements,  and  retained  all  the  districts  they  had 
overrun  in  the  Camatic,  which  they  were  equally  bound  to 
evacuate.  The  missionary  Swartz  met  Colonel  Fullarton  at 
the  foot  of  the  ghauts  as  he  was  marthing  back,  and  ex- 
claimed with  astonishment,  "  Is  the  peace  so  certain  that  you 
quit  all  before  the  negotiation  is  ended.  The  possession  of 
these  two  countries  would  have  kept  Tippoo  in  awe,  and  in- 
clined him  to  reasonable  terms.  But  you  quit  the  reins,  and 
how  will  you  manage  the  beast?"  The  Colonel  replied,  I 
cannot  help  it.  Hastings,  with  his  profound  knowledge  of 
the  native  character,  reprobated  the  negotiation,  and  con- 
sidered that  it  should  have  been  entrusted  to  Colonel  Fullerton, 
and  conducted  at  the  head  of  his  army,  at  the  capital.  But 
Hastings  was  now  comparatively  powerless.  The  Court  of 
Directors,  a  prey  to  intrigue,  had  recently  renewed  their  con- 
demnation of  his  conduct,  his  own  Council  deserted  him, 
Lord  Macarteny  set  him  at  defiance,  and  the  negotiations 
with  Tippoo  were  left  to  the  mismanagement  of  Madras.  The 
commissioners  were  marched  leisurely  through  the  country, 
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subjected  to  every  indignity  and  detained  at  every  stage,  till 
Mangalore  had  surrendered,  when  they  were  allowed  to  ap- 
proach the  Mysore  camp.  And  there,  after  having  been  again 
insulted  by  the  erection  of  three  gibbets  in  front  of  then-  tents, 
they  at  length  signed  the  treaty,  on  the  basis  of  a  mutual  re- 
stitution of  conquests.  Of  the  prisoners  who  had  fallen  into 
the  hands  of  Hyder  and  Tippoo,  the  most  distinguished  had 
been  taken  off  by  poison,  or  hacked  to  pieces  in  the  woods; 
but  190  officers  and  900  European  soldiers  still  survived  the 
barbarous  treatment  to  which  they  had  been  subjected  for 
several  years,  and  were  now  liberated.  Of  the  treaty,  it 
may  be  sufficient  to  say  that  it  was  not  more  disgraceful  than 
those  which  the  Governors  and  Council  of  Madras  had  been 
in  the  habit  of  making  for  the  last  fifteen  years.  It  was  in- 
jurious not  only  to  the  character  of  the  British  government, 
but  also  to  the  interests  of  peace,  inasmuch  as  it  entailed  the 
necessity  of  another  war  to  correct  the  arrogance  with 
which  it  inspired  Tippoo,  and  to  which  he  gave  expression 
in  the  following  terms :  "  On  the  occasion  of  the  signature  of 
the  treaty,  the  English  conmiissioners  stood  with  then-  heads 
uncovered,  and  th«  treaty  in  their  hands,  for  two  hours, 
using  every  form  of  flattery  and  supplication  to  induce  com- 
pliance. The  vakeels  of  Poena  and  Hyderabad  united  in  the 
most  abject  entreaties,  and  his  Majesty,  the  shadow  of  Grod, 
was  at  length  softened  into  assent.** 


CHAPTER  XV. 

Hastings's  administration — the  supreme  court — 
proceedings  in  england,  1774—1784. 

To  resume  the  thread  of  events  in  Bengal.    The 
Supreme  Court   Supreme  Court,  established  by  the  wisdom  of 

and  the  zemin-  y^i  •  <  'jjx 

dara,  1775-1780.  parliament  in  Calcutta,  m  1774,  was  mtended  to 
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protect  the  natives  from  the  oppression  of  Europeans,  and  to 
give  the  English  community  the  blessing  of  their  own  laws. 
The  judges  were  invested  with  the  attributes  of  the  twelve 
judges  in  Westminster,  and  empowered  to  administer  English 
law  in  all  its  branches.  Parliament  had  thus,  without  any 
correct  knowledge  of  the  circumstances  or  wants  of  the  new 
conquest,  established  two  independent  powers,  but  had  ne- 
glected to  define  the  sphere  of  their  authority,  and  a  coUision 
between  the  government  of  the  Company  and  the  judicial 
officers  of  the  Crown,  became  inevitable.  One  of  the  earliest 
acts  of  the  court  was  to  hang  Nundu  koomar  for  an  offence 
which  had  not  been  capital  since  the  days  of  Munoo.  The 
next  blow  fell  on  the  zemindars.  The  coimtry  was  slowly 
recovering  from  the  confusion  incident  to  the  introduction  of 
a  novel  and  foreign  administration,  and  the  zemindars  were 
but  partially  reconciled  to  the  new  economy.  The  Supreme 
Court,  as  soon  as  it  was  established,  began  to  issue  writs 
against  them,  at  the  suit  of  any  one  who  could  fee  an  attor- 
ney, on  the  strength  of  which  they  were  immediately  seized 
in  their  own  cutcheries,  or  rent-courts,  and  dragged  down  to 
Calcutta  from  a  distance,  sometimes,*  of  several  hundred 
miles,  and  consigned  to  jail  if  they  were  unwilUng,  or  unable, 
to  furnish  bail.  No  indemnification  was  given  to  them  for 
the  expense  or  disgrace  they  had  incurred,  even  when  their 
arrest  was  cancelled  for  illegality.  Of  English  law,  then  the 
most  comphcated  system  of  jurisprudence  in  the  world,  they 
were  profoundly  ignorant,  and  they  felt  that  no  innocence 
and  no  ingenuity  was  able  to  protect  them  from  the  new 
dangers  which  menaced  them.  A  dark  cloud  hung  over  the 
country,  as  portentous  as  a  Mahratta  invasion. 
The  court'a  Thesc  proceedings  necessarily  affected  the  col- 

interference  lection  of  the  revenue,  and  endangered  the  re- 
Government,  sourccs  of  government.  The  disposition  to 
1776-79.  withhold  every  payment,  however  just,  is  in- 

herent in  the  native  character,  and  the  sHghtest  pretext  is 
sufficient  to  develope  it.    The  arrest  and  humiliation  of  the 
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zemindars  destroyed  their  credit  and  authority,  and  gave 
their  unscrupulous  ryots  an  advantage  they  were  not  slow  to 
improve.  It  had,  moreover,  been  the  immemorial  custom  in 
India  to  subject  defaulters  to  coercion,  without  which  they 
rarely  paid  their  rents;  but  the  attorneys  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  who  had  spread  themselves  over  the  country,  advised 
the  ryots  and  renters  when  arrested,  to  sue  out  a  writ  of 
habeas  corpus^  when  they  were  brought  down  to  Calcutta  and 
discharged,  leaving  the  landlord  without  rent  or  remedy. 
The  criminal  judicature  of  the  country,  which  embraced  the 
poUce  of  thirty  millions  of  people,  had  been  left  in  the  hands 
of  the  Nabob  of  Moorshedabad  and  his  judicial  and  executive 
officers.  But  the  authority  of  their  courts  was  at  once  anni- 
hilated by  the  judges  of  the  Supreme  Court,  who  declared 
that  the  person  called  Mobarik-ood-dowlah,  that  is,  the 
Nabob  of  Moorshedabad,  was  a  phantom,  a  mere  man  of 
straw,  without  any  legal  right  to  the  exercise  of  any  power 
whatsoever.  In  one  instance,  indeed,  the  Court  proceeded 
so  far  as  to  issue  a  process  of  contempt  against  his  Highness. 
The  next  blow  was  aimed  at  the  government  itself,  though 
it  had  been  estabUshed  under  the  authority  of  Parliament. 
The  judges  refused  to  acknowledge  the  East  India  Company 
except  as  a  trading  body,  with  no  other  power  or  position 
than  an  ordinary  conunercial  association.  They  interpreted 
the  Act  to  signify  that  the  government  of  the  country  by  the 
Governor-General  in  Council  was  subject  to  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Supreme  Court,  and  that  it  would  be  penal  for  the 
Company,  or  any  of  its  servants,  to  disobey  any  order  or 
process  emanating  from  it.  There  was  no  department  of  the 
state  with  which  they  did  not  see  fit  to  interfere ;  the  whole 
fabric  of  the  administration  was  shaken  to  its  basis,  and  the 
coimtry  was  threatened  with  universal  anarchy,  simply  to 
enlarge  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Crown  court,  and  to  exalt  the 
authority  of  its  judges. 

The  cossijTinui  To  enumerate  the  various  instances  of  injustice 
case,  1779.        and  Oppression  to  which  the  enforcement  of  these 
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claims  gave  rise  would  exceed  the  limits  of  this  epitome,  and 
one  must  suffice  as  a  sample.  A  baboo  named  Cossinath  was 
instigated  to  bring  an  action  in  the  Supreme  Court  in  August, 
1779,  against  his  master,  the  raja  of  Cossijurah,  lying  to  the 
south  of  Calcutta.  A  writ  was  issued  on  the  strength  of  his 
affidavit,  and  the  Raja  was  required  to  find  bail  to  the  extent 
of  three  lacs  and  a  half  of  rupees.  He  concealed  himself  to 
avoid  the  process,  upon  which  the  Court  immediately  des- 
patched two  sheriff's  officers,  with  a  body  of  eighty-six  men, 
of  whom  thirteen  were  European  sailors,  and  the  rest  natives 
habited  as  sepoys,  and  all  armed  with  muskets  or  swords. 
On  their  arrival  at  Cossijurah,  they  forced  their  way  into  the 
palace  of  the  Rajah,  maltreated  his  servants,  violated  the 
sanctity  of  the  zenana,  and  desecrated  his  family  temple, 
packing  up  the  idol  with  other  lumber  in  a  basket,  and  affix- 
ing the  seal  of  the  Court  to  it.  Hastings  considered  that  the 
time  had  at  length  arrived  when  he  could  no  longer  delay  to 
vindicate  the  authority  of  the  government,  and  afford  pro- 
tection to  the  natives,  whatever  might  be  the  hazard  attend- 
ing it.  He  instructed  the  military  officer  at  Midnapore  to 
intercept  the  whole  party  on  their  return,  and  march  them  to 
Calcutta,  where  they  were  immediately  liberated.  To  prevent 
similar  outrages  which  were  then  meditated,  he  likewise 
issued  a  proclamation,  directing  all  landholders  of  every 
degree  to  consider  themselves  exempt  from  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Supreme  Court,  except  in  the  two  cases  of  their  having 
bound  themselves  by  agreement  to  submit  to  it,  or  being  British 
subjects.  The  Supreme  Court  now  proceeded  to  issue  a  sum- 
mons against  the  Governor-General  himself  and  the  members 
of  the  Supreme  Council,  but  they  peremptorily  refused  to 
obey  it. 
„.  „  ,  Petitions  were  now  addressed  to  Parliament  by 

Sir  E.  Impey  ,  "^ 

and  the  Sudder  botli  Europeans  and  natives,  praying  for  a  redress 
Court,  1780.  ^£  these  intolerable  grievances.  But  as  the 
remedy  might  be  long  in  coming,  the  sagacity  of  Hastings 
discovered  a  more  immediate  antidote.    The  Provincial  Coun- 
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made  to  his  liege,  the  Nabob  of  Onde,  and  he  was  equally 
bound  to  meet  the  requisition  made  upon  him  on  the  present 
emergency  by  Hastings,  of  2,000' horse  and  five  lacs  of 
rupees.  The  rajah  pleaded  poverty,  and  endeavoiu-ed  to 
evade  the  payment  of  the  full  amount,  but  Hastings  had 
received  intimation  from  various  quarters  that  his  hoards 
exceeded  two  crores  of  rupees,  and  he  persuaded  himself  that 
the  rajah's  reluctance  to  comply  with  his  demands,  was  a 
crime.  He  determined,  therefore,  "  to  make  him  pay  largely 
for  his  pardon,  to  exact  a  severe  vengeance  for  his  delinquency, 
and  to  draw  from  his  guilt  the  means  of  relief  to  the  Com- 
pany's distresses." 

cheyt  Sin  '■  Hastings  was  about  to  proceed  to  Benares  to 

excesMTc  fine,  meet  the  vakeel  of  the  raja  of  Berar,  and  nego- 
"®^'  tiate  a  peace  with  the  Regency  at  Poona.    Cheyt 

Sing  was  fully  apprised  of  his  resentment,  and  hastened  to 
avert  it  by  waiting  on  him  as  he  entered  the  province,  and 
humbly  beseeching  him  to  accept  twenty  lacs  of  rupees. 
The  offer  was  rejected  with  scorn,  and  the  sum  of  fifty  lacs 
peremptorily  demanded.  On  his  arrival  at  Benares  on  the 
15th  of  August,  1781,  Hastings  sent  the  raja  a  statement  of 
his  complaints,  and  placed  him  under  arrest,  by  sending  four 
companies  of  sepoys  to  take  the  place  of  his  own  guards. 
The  city  of  Benares,  the  citadel  of  Hindooism,  and  the  great 
focus  of  political  intrigue,  had  always  been  notorious  for  its 
turbulence.  On  the  present  occasion,  the  populace,  roused  by 
the  indignity  inflicted  on  the  raja,  rose  upon  the  sepoys, 
who  had  brought  no  ammunition  with  them,  and  slaughtered 
both  them  and  their  officers.  During  this  emeute,  the  raja 
himself  escaped  across  the  river  to  his  fortified  palace  Rt 
Ramnugur.  The  situation  of  Hastings  was  perilous  in  the 
extreme ;  the  native  force  on  which  he  depended  for  protec- 
tion was  annihilated,  and  he,  and  the  thirty  gentlemen  with 
him,  had  only  then-  own  weapons  to  trust  to.  Happily  the 
infuriated  retainers  of  the  raja  crowded  tumultuously  after 
him,  and  quitted  the  city,  instead  of  attacking  Hastings  in  his 
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defenceless  state.  The  whole  province  was  speedily  in  a 
blaze  of  revolt,  and  the  zemindars  of  Behar,  who  had  ever 
been  disaffected  towards  the  English,  were  ripe  for  insurrec- 
tion. It  was  at  this  critical  period,  while  beleaguered  in 
Benares,  that  Hastings  exhibited  his  rare  strength  of  neiTe, 
by  continuing  and  completing  his  negotiations  with  Sindia, 
as  if  he  had  been  tranquilly  residing  in  Calcutta.  Equally 
remarkable  was  the  confidence  that  Sindia  manifested  in  the 
destinies  of  the  EngUsh,  by  aflSxing  his  seal  to  the  treaty, 
while  he  knew  that  the  Uf e  of  the  Governor-General  was  in 
jeopardy.  His  situation  at  Benares,  notwithstanding  the 
rapid  arrival  of  troops  from  different  quarters^  was  not,  how- 
ever, considered  defensible,  and  he  made  his  escape  during 
the  night,  by  a  window,  and  rowed  down  to  Chunar. 
Capture  of  ^^^  ^i*  collected  a  force  of  20,000  men,  but  did 

Bidgegur,  9th  not  coaso  to  unportuue  Hastings  for  a  reconcilia- 
tion, which  was  wisely  rejected,  lest  it  should  be 
attributed  to  fear.  The  raja's  troops  were  successively  de- 
feated, and  he  took  refuge  in  Bidgegur,  but  not  deeming 
himself  safe  there,  fled  to  Bundlecund  with  as  much  treasure 
as  his  elephants  and  camels  could  carry.  The  begums,  who 
were  left  behind,  surrendered  the  fortress  on  the  9th  of 
November.  In  a  private  letter  to  the  commander  of  the 
troops,  in  reference  to  the  treasure  which  was  supposed  to 
be  deposited  in  Bidgegur,  Hastings  had  incautiously  remarked, 
"  With  regard  to  the  booty,  that  is  rather  your  consideration 
than  mine.  I  should  be  sorry  that  any  of  your  oflSeers  and 
soldiers  lost  any  part  of  the  reward  to  which  they  are  so  well 
entitled."  On  the  strength  of  this  communication,  the 
officers  proceeded  at  once  to  divide  the  booty,  amounting  to 
forty  lacs  of  rupees,  among  themselves  and  the  troops. 
Hastmgs  was  especially  mortified  at  the  loss  of  the  treasure 
with  which  he  had  hoped  to  replenish  the  empty  treasury  of 
the  Company.  The  officers  were  invited  to  return  it,  and  to 
leave  their  claims  to  the  equitable  decision  of  the  Supreme 
Council,  but  they  manifested  their  discretion  by  refusing  to 
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trust  their  interests  to  the  arbitrement  of  a  pauper  govern- 
ment. In  extenuation  of  the  odious  proceedings  of  Hastings 
towards  Oheyt  Sing,  it  was  asserted  that  he  was  disaffected 
to  the  British  Government ;  but,  in  this  case,  Hastings  would 
not  have  ventured  to  enter  the  capital  with  so  slender  an 
escort.  Cheyt  Sing  was  culpable  in  having  hesitated  to 
afford  immediate  aid  to  his  liege  sovereign  in  a  great  public 
exigency,  but  the  imposition  of  a  fine  of  fifty  lacs  of  rupees 
for  withholding  payment  of  one-tenth  of  the  sum,  had  an 
aspect  of  vindictiveness  which  it  is  impossible*  to  palliate ; 
and  although  Hastings  was  so  blinded  by  his  own  judgment 
as  to  claim  merit  for  the  transaction,  it  has  always  been 
considered  a  dark  spot  in  his  administration,  and  it  will 
hereafter  appear  that  it  was  on  this  point  that  the  question 
of  his  impeachment  eventually  turned.  Cheyt  Sing  en- 
joyed an  asylum  at  Gwalior  for  twenty-nine  years.  His 
nephew  was  raised  to  the  throne,  and  the  tribute  augmented 
from  twenty-two  and  a  half  to  forty  lacs  a  year. 
Thebegumaof  The  disappointment  which  Hastings  had  ex- 
oude,  1782.  perienced  regarding  these  treasures  increased  his 
embarrasfflnent.  The  treasury  in  Calcutta  was  drained  for 
the  support  of  more  than  sixty  thousand  troops  required  for 
the  war  at  Bombay  and  Madras,  and  money  was  indispensable. 
It  was  in  these  circumstances  that  the  Nabob  vizier  waited 
on  him  at  Chunar,  and  represented  the  impossibility  of  making 
good  from  his  exhausted  country  the  arrears  of  a  crore  and 
a  half  of  rupees  due  to  the  Company,  and  of  continuing  to 
maintain  the  English  troops  stationed  in  his  dominions.  But 
these  troops  were  indispensably  necessary  to  their  defence, 
and  the  withdrawal  of  them  would  have  been  immediately 
followed  by  a  Mahratta  invasion.  He  entreated  Hastings  to 
relieve  him  from  the  charge  of  at  least  one  brigade,  and  to 
allow  him  to  take  possession  of  the  wealth  and  the  jaygeers 
of  the  begums,  to  enable  him  to  discharge  his  obligations  to 
the  Company.  Hastings  subsequently  affirmed  that  if  the 
Vizier  had  not  made  this  proposal^  he  himself  wodd  never 
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have  suggested  it.    At  the  same  time,  it  was  represented  to 
him  that  the  begums  had  abetted  the  rebellion,  as  he  called 
it,  of  Cheyt  Sing,  and  supplied  him  with  troops  and  money. 
The  charge  rested  chiefly  on  the  assertion  of   one  Colonel 
Hannay,  who  had  obtained  service  with  the  Nabob  vizier, 
and  fleeced  him  to  the  extent  of  thirty  lacs  of  rupees  in  three 
years.    It  was  supported  by  aflBdavits  taken  before  Sir  Elijah 
Impey,  the  chief  judge  of    the  Supreme  Court,   who  pro- 
ceeded to  Lucknow  for  the  purpose ; — a  most  extraordinary 
pilgrimage,  as  was  justly  said,  for  a  most  extraordinary  pur- 
pose— yet  it  was  utterly  without  foundation.    But  under  the 
pressure  of  circumstances,  Hastings  brought  himself  round  to 
the  beUef  that  "  the  begums  had  made  war  on  the  Company ;" 
he  yielded  to  the  solicitation  of  the  Vizier,  and  his  con- 
sent to  the  spoliation  of  the  princesses  was  duly  embodied  in  a 
treaty.     The  Nabob  returned  to  Lucknow,  and  after  some  little 
hesitation,  to  save  appearances  and  to  throw  the  odium  of  the 
transaction  on  the  Governor-General,  surrounded  the  palace 
of   the  begums  with  guards,  seized  and  fettered  the  two 
eunuchs  who  were  their  confidential  ministers,  sequestered 
their  estates,  and  extorted,  at  several  times,  sums  to  the 
amount  of  seventy-six  lacs  of  rupees,  which  were  paid  over 
to  the  Company.     To  these  treasures    and  jaygeers  the 
begums  had  originally  no  legitimate  title,  as  we  have  ex- 
plained in  a  preceding  chapter ;   they  were  state  property, 
hable  for  the  obligations  of  the  state;   but  six  years  had 
elapsed  since  the  Nabob — ^however  reluctantly  it  matters  not 
— ^had   assigned  them    to  the  begums,   under  the    official 
guarantee  of    the  representative  of    the  Governor-General. 
The  coercive  measure  now  adopted  admits  therefore  of  no 
moral  extenuation.    Yet  so  httle  was  Hastings  ahve  to  the 
objectionable  character  of  this  transaction,  that  he  ridiculed 
the  censure  which  "  men  of  virtue  "  might  cast  upon  it.     But 
the  men  of  virtue  and  of  political  integrity  in  his  own  land 
have  regarded  it  as  a  stain  on  his  administration,  however 
oonsonant  it  may  have  been  with  the  Mahomedan  law  of 
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succession,  or  the  practice  of  Oriental  courts.  As  to  the 
barbarities  practised  on  the  begums  and  their  servants  by  the 
Nabob,  Hastings  cannot  be  held  personally  answerable  for 
them ;  the  odium  which  they  have  fixed  on  his  administration, 
was  the  revenge  of  civilization  for  an  alliance  with  barbarism, 
for  a  most  objectionable  object. 

Fyzooua  Khan,  Fyzoolla  Khan,  the  RohiQa  chieftain,  was,  in 
1780.  1774,  left  in  possession  of  Rampoora  and  several 

other  jaygeers,  of  the  annual  value  of  fifteen  lacs  of  rupees. 
He  devoted  his  attention  with  great  zeal  to  the  encourage- 
ment of  agriculture  and  the  improvement  of  the  country, 
and  with  such  success  as  to  double  his  rent-roll  in  seven 
years,  without  overtaxing  his  subjects.  He  was  bound  by 
treaty  not  to  increase  his  mihtary  force  beyond  5,000  men, 
of  whom  3,000  were  to  be  at  the  disposal  of  the  Nabob  vizier, 
when  he  happened  to  be  engaged  in  war.  In  November, 
1780,  Hastings,  distracted  by  the  intelligence  of  Colonel 
Baillie's  defeat,  instructed  the  Vizier  to  demand  the  aid  of 
5,000  troops  for  the  defence  of  Behar,  to  hberate  the  English 
regiments  for  service  at  Madras.  Fyzoolla  Khan,  with  all 
humility,  made  an  offer  of  2,000  horse  and  1,000  foot. 
Hastings,  who  always  expected  prompt  obedience  to  his 
requisitions,  was  exasperated  at  this  hesitation,  and  under 
the  alarm  created  by  Cheyt  Sing'-s  proceedings,  assented, 
without  adequate  consideration,  to  the  request  made  by  the 
Vizier  to  dispossess  Fyzoolla  Khan  of  the  whole  of  his 
zemindary  and  annex  it  to  his  own  dominions :  but  he  soon 
after  discovered  and  acknowledged  the  error  he  had  com- 
mitted in  this  interpretation  of  the  treaty,  revoked  the  per- 
mission he  had  given  to  the  Vizier,  and  released  Fyzoolla  Khan 
from  the  obligation  of  furnishing  any  quota  of  troops  in 
future,  on  the  payment  of  fifteen  lacs  of  rupees. 
Censure  of  the  These  proceedings  were  severely  condemned  by 
hmS?U-  *^®  Court  of  Directors  who  pronounced  the  de- 
signs. i783-«.  mand  on  Cheyt  Sing,  a  breach  of  faith,  and 
ordered  him  to  be  restored  to  his  estates.    Under  the  in- 
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fluence  of  this  vote  of  censure  Hastings's  colleagues  in 
Council  not  only  withdrew  their  support  from  him,  but 
became  united  in  their  opposition  to  him,  and  he  complained, 
with  great  reason  that  while  he  was  still  held  responsible 
for  the  safety  of  India,  his  degradation  had  been  proclaimed 
at  every  court  in  India.  "If,"  he  said,  "I  am  to  be 
threatened  with  dismission,  my  acts  reprobated,  the  whole 
responsibility  of  the  government  thrown  on  me,  with  only 
an  equal  voice  in  Council,  I  cannot  discharge  my  trust  with 
credit  or  effect."  In  a  letter  to  the  Court  of  Directors  of 
the  20th  of  March,  1783,  after  appealing  to  them  to  attest 
the  patience  and  temper  with  which  he  had  submitted  to  all 
the  indignities  heaped  upon  him  during  his  long  service,  he 
announced  his  determination  to  quit  their  service,  and  re- 
quested that  a  successor  might  be  immediately  nominated. 
During  the  year  1784  he  proceeded  to  Lucknow,  and  in 
compliance  with  the  requisition  of  the  Court  of  Directors, 
restored  the  jaygeers  to  the  begums,  through  the  agency 
of  the  Nabob  vizier.  He  adjusted  all  accounts  between  Oude 
and  the  Company,  made  every  arrangement  for  the  payment 
of  the  EngUsh  troops  employed  in  its  defence,  and  then  with- 
drew the  Residency,  which  had  become  odious  to  the  Vizier  by 
its  interference  with  his  government,  not  less  than  by  its 
depredations.  On  his  return  to  Calcutta,  Hastings  addressed 
valedictory  letters  to  all  the  princes  and  chiefs  of  India,  and 
having  laid  the  keys  of  the  treasury  on  the  table  of  the 
Council  Board,  and  delivered  the  keys  of  the  fort  to  his 
successor,  Mr.  Macpherson,  embarked  for  England  in  Febru- 
ary, 1785,  after  a  most  eventful  administration  of  thirteen 
years. 

Hastin  'srece  Hastings  reached  England  on  the  13th  of  June, 
tion  in  England,  and  experienced  the  most  gracious  reception  from 
"^*'  the  King  and  Queen;  and  even  the  Court  of  Direc- 

tors greeted  him  with  a  courteous  address.  By  one  of  the  most 
influential  members  of  the  House  of  Lords,  he  was  described 
as  the  Company's  great  minister — the  powerful  Chatham  of 
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the  east.  The  Ministry,  with  one  exception,  evinced  the 
most  friendly  disposition  towards  him,  and  the  preeminent 
services  he  had  rendered  to  his  country  in  the  East  fully  justi- 
fied his  expectations  of  a  peerage.  But  that  exception  was 
fatfd  to  all  his  hopes.  Mr.  Pitt,  the  prime  minister,  had 
imbibed  a  vehement  prejudice  against  him.  He  admitted 
that  he  was  a  great  and  wonderful  man,  and  that  the  charges 
against  him  were  ridiculous  and  absurd;  but,  he  had  committed 
four  transgressions — he  had  attempted  to  extend  the  British 
dominions  in  India,  which  the  minister  highly  disapproved  of ; 
he  had  forfeited  the  confidence  of  the  native  princes ;  he  had 
disobeyed  the  orders  of  the  Court  of  Directors ;  and  he  had 
fixed  enormous  salaries  to  offices  in  India.  There  was,  more- 
over, an  adverse  resolution  on  the  records  of  the  House  of 
Conamons,  and  until  it  was  done  away  with  by  a  vote  of 
thanks  for  his  great  services,  Mr.  Pitt  affirmed  that  he. could 
not  advise  his  Majesty  to  confer  any  honour  on  him ;  yet  the 
minister's  favourite  colleague,  Mr.  Dundas,  with  whom  that 
damnatory  vote  originated,  had  subsequently  declared,  that 
Hastings's  conduct  was  worthy  of  every  praise  he  could 
bestow,  and  of  every  support  his  Majesty's  ministers  could 
afford  him ;  and  he  went  so  far  as  expressly  to  pronounce  him 
the  saviour  of  India,  As  to  the  vote  of  thanks,  Mr.  Pitt  had 
only  to  propose  it  to  the  House,  and  it  would  have  been 
carried  by  acclamation. 

Seven  days  after  Hastings  landed  in  England, 
of^wTim^h"^  Mr.  Burke,  one  o^  the  most  distinguished  leaders 
ment,  20th       Qf  the  Whiff s,  ffavc  notice  in  the  House  of  Com- 

June,  1785.  ,      ,     ,  ,  ,  ,.    .  ,  i_ 

mons  that  he  would  on  a  future  day,  make 
a  motion  regarding  the  conduct  of  a  gentleman  recently  re- 
turned from  India.  But  a  meeting  of  the  party  was  held 
soon  after,  and  it  was  resolved,  with  great  unanimity,  to  be 
unadvisable  to  embark  in  a  crusade  against  him.  There  was 
therefore  every  reason  to  conclude  that  the  menace  of  a  pro- 
secution would  have  blown  over,  but  for  the  imprudence  and 
arrogance  of  Major  John  Scott,  the  confidential  agent  and 
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evil  genius  of  HastingB.  Like  other  retired  Indians  of  ample 
fortune  he  had  purchased  a  borough  and  entered  Parhament. 
On  the  first  day  of  the  ensuing  session  of  1786,  he  rose  and 
defied  Burke  to  make  good  his  threat.  After  this  challenge, 
Burke  had  no  option  but  to  pursue  his  intention,  and  he 
entered  upon  the  impeachment  with  all  the  ardour  of  his 
enthusiastic  nature.  His  political  associates,  who  had  been 
lukewarm  on  the  subject,  felt  themselves  bound  in  honour  to 
rally  round  and  support  him ;  and  this  celebrated  trial  is  thus 
traced  up  to  the  mistaken  zeal  of  Hastings's  own  friend, 
Major  Scott,  who  emphatically  "  bullied  "  Burke  into  the  pro- 
secution. His  first  motion  was  for  the  production  of  papers, 
but  the  House  resolved,  that  he  should  state  his  case  before 
he  applied  for  documents  to  support  it. 
^^  .  ^  On  the  4th  of  April,  Burke  brought  forward 
Hastinga,  4th  cleveu  charges,  to  which  eleven  others  were  sub- 
Aprii,  1786.  gequently  added.  For  many  years  he  had  made 
the  politics  and  the  people  of  India  and  their  ancient  history 
his  particular  study,  and  no  man  in  the  House  has  ever  been 
more  familiar  with  all  questions  relating  to  that  countiy.  He 
was  a  worshipper  of  ancient  institutions  and  dynasties,  and 
having  followed  the  career  of  Hastings  step  by  step,  gradually 
contracted  a  feeling  of  personal  animosity  towards  him,  for 
his  attempts  to  subvert  them  in  the  East.  Btft  all  the  mate- 
rials of  the  charges  were  supplied  by  Mr,  Francis,  Hastings's 
rancorous  opponent  in  India,  who  had  obtained  a  seat  in  Par- 
liament, and  determined  to  hunt  him  down  with  all  the 
rancour  which  might  have  be^i  expected  from  the  writer  of 
Junius's  letters.  After  the  charges  had  been  introduced, 
Hastings  obtained  permission  to  be  heard  in  reply,  and  on  the 
1st  of  May  appeared  at  the  bar,  bending  beneath  the  weight 
of  a  document  more  prolix  than  even  a  Bengal  dispatch. 
He  read  on  till  he  was  exhausted,  when  the  clerks  of 
the  House  came  to  his  aid,  and  mumbled  through  its  inter- 
minable pages,  the  reading  of  which  required  a  second  day. 
The  only  impression  produced  on  the  House  was  one  of  weari- 
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ness  and  impatience ;  yet  bo  ignorant  was  Hastings  of  English 
sensibilities  as  to  persuade  himself  that  the  idea  of  the  reply 
was  conceived  in  a  happy  hour,  and  by  a  blessed  inspiration, 
and  that  *'  it  instantly  turned  all  minds  to  his  own  way." 
The  three  win-  ^^  *^®  twcnty-two  charges,  only  three  were  of 
dpai  charges,  any  scrious  importance,  and  they  referred  to  the 
^^^'  first  Rohilla  war,  to  Cbeyt  Sing,  and  to  the  begums 

of  Oude.  The  rest — such  as  that  of  leaving  in  six  revolu- 
tions, brought  the  fertile  and  beautiful  provinces  of  Furruck- 
abad  to  a  state  of  the  most  deplorable  ruin,  and  of  having 
impoverished  and  depopulated  Oude,  and  rendered  the  country, 
which  was  once  a  garden,  an  uninhabited  desert, — ^were  the 
mere  Utter  of  Mr.  Francis's  malignity.  The  first  charge 
accused  biTn  of  having  "  hired  British  soldiers  for  the  purpose 
of  extirpating  the  innocent  and  helpless  people  inhabiting  the 
Kohillas,"  But  the  first  Rohilla  war  had  received  the  appro- 
bation of  the  Court  of  Directors ;  it  had  taken  place  fourteen 
years  before,  and  whatever  might  have  been  its  criminaHty, 
Parliament  had  condoned  it  by  subsequently  reappointing 
Hastings  Govemor-GTeneral.  Mr.  Dundas  explained  that  when 
he  proposed  a  vote  of  censure  to  the  House  on  this  transac- 
tion, he  considered  it  sufficient  for  the  recall  of  Hastings ;  but 
he  had  never  supposed  that  it  involved  the  necessity  of  a 
prosecution.  Both  he  and  Mr.  Pitt  voted  against  the  charge, 
and  it  was  consequently  negatived  by  119  to  67.  The  charge 
of  wanton  cruelty  and  extortion  against  the  raja  of  Benares, 
was  brought  forward  by  Fox,  in  a  speech  of  surpassing  ability, 
but  he  rested  his  argument  solely  on  the  principle  that  Cheyt 
Sing  was  an  independent  prince,  no  way  hable  to  be  called  on 
for  succour  by  the  Bengal  Government.  Mr.  Pitt,  who  was 
expected  to  support  Hastings  in  this  case  also,  resisted  this 
opinion,  and  asserted  that  Cheyt  Sing  was  a  vassal  cf  the 
Bengal  empire,  and  owed  allegiance  to  it,  and  was  subject  to 
extraordinary  demands  on  extraordinary  emergencies.  But, 
he  added,  the  whole  of  Hastings's  conduct  showed  that  he 
intended  to  punish  the  raja  with  too  much  severity,  infiicting 
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a  fine  of  fifty  lacs  for  a  defatilt  of  only  five  lacs.  He  voted, 
therefore,  for  the  motion,  which  was  carried  by  119  to  79. 
The  adoption  of  this  charge  by  the  Ministry,  was  the  turning 
point  of  the  impeachment,  which,  after  this  decision,  became 
inevitable.  The  third  important  charge,  which  referred  to  the 
confiscation  of  the  treasm-es  and  estates  of  the  begums  of 
Oude,  was  entrusted  to  Mr.  Sheridan,  and  the  speech  of  six 
hours'  duration  with  which  he  introduced  it,  has  been  justly 
considered  the  greatest  effort  of  oratory  in  ancient  and 
modem  times.  Mr,  Pitt,  himself,  described  it  as  possessing 
everything  that  genius  or  art  could  furnish,  to  agitate  and 
control  the  human  mind.  The  House  was  enraptured  by  his 
eloquence,  and  gave  an  unusual  sign  of  applause  by  clapping 
of  hands,  in  which  even  the  strangers  were  allowed  to  join 
without  rebuke.  The  debate  was  adjourned  to  the  next 
day,  on  the  extraordinary  plea  that,  under  spell  of  the  orator, 
the  members  had  lost  their  self-possession.  When  the  House 
resumed,  Mr.  Pitt  came  forward  and  asserted,  that  Hastings's 
conduct  regarding  the  treasures  of  the  be^uins  bore  the 
strongest  marks  of  criminality,  though  he  did  not  impute  to 
him  the  cruelties  said  to  have  been  practised.  After  this  decla- 
ration, the  charge  was  supported  by  a  majority  of  three  to 
one.  It  was  therefore  resolved  that  Warren  Hastings  should  be 
impeached  before  the  Lords  of  high  crimes  and  misdemeanours 
during  the  period  of  his  Indian  government ;  and  as  the  Lords 
refused  the  use  of  their  own  chamber,  Westminster  Hall  was 
ordered  to  be  fitted  up  for  the  occasion. 
Trial  of  ^^®  *^*^  which  commenced  on  the  13th  of 

Hasting^i788  February,  1788,  presented  the  most  august 
~"  spectacle  which  had  been  witnessed  in  England 

for  more  than  a  century — the  impeachment  by  the  Commons 
of  England,  before  the  highest  tribunal  in  the  land,  of  the 
man  who  had  consolidated  the  ^power  of  Great  Britain  in  the 
East.  The  scene  was  one  of  unexampled  dignity  and  gran- 
deur. The  Queen  and  the  Princesses,  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
and  his  royal  brothers,  with  their  trains,- led  the  procession. 
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The  peers  in  their  enuine,  were  marshalled  two  and  two 
acceding  to  their  rank  from  their  own  chamber  to  the  hall. 
But  the  most  interesting  spectacle  was  the  galaxy  of  genius 
grouped  together  in  the  seats  appropriated  to  the  managers 
of  the  trial — ^Fox,  and  Burke,  and  Sheridan,  and  Grey,  and 
Windham,  men  of  imperishable  renown  in  the  annals  of  their 
country.  In  the  presence  of  this  illustrious  assembly, 
Warren  Hastings,  who  had  given  law  to  the  princes  and 
people  of  India  for  thirteen  years,  appeared  in  the  position 
of  a  culprit,  and  was  required  to  go  down  upon  his  knees. 
He  was  immediately  commanded  to  rise,  and  accommodated 
with  a  seat;  but  of  all  the  indignities  which  had  been 
heaped  on  him  in  England  or  in  India,  this  ignominious  cere- 
monial'was  that  which  most  acutely  wounded  his  feelings. 
The  Lord  Chancellor,  who  presided  in  the  Court,  and  who 
had  been  his  own  school-fellow  at  Westminster,  conduded 
his  address  with  much  solemnity,  "  Conduct  your  defence  in  a 
manner  that  may  befit  your  station  and  the  magnitude  of  the 
charges  against  you,  and  estimate  rightly  the  high  character 
of  those  you  have  to  answer — the  Commons  of  Great  Britstin.'* 
To  which  Hastings  replied  with  great  dignity,  "  I  am  come 
to  this  high  tribunal,  equally  impressed  with  a  confidence  in 
my  own  integrity,  and  in  the  justice  of  the  Court  before 
which  I  stand."  The  pleadings  were  opened  by  Burke  in  a 
speech  of  such  transcendent  power,  that  Hastings  himself 
was  carried  away  by  the  torrent  of  eloquence,  and  remarked 
that  for  half  an  hour  he  really  considered  himseK  the  greatest 
miscreant  in  England.  The  management  of  the  impeachment, 
for  any  detail  of  which,  however,  it  is  not  possible  to  find 
space  in  this  brief  ^etch,  was  left  by  Mr.  Pitt  in  the  hands 
of  his  opponents,  the  Whigs,  and  it  was  conducted  in  a  spirit 
of  rancour,  which  in  this  age  of  moderation,  is  regarded  with 
amazement.  The  whole  proceeding  is  inseparably  connected 
with  the  traditions  and  the  credit  of  that  party,  and,  hence, 
after  the  lapse  of  three-quarters  of  a  century,  its  political  chief 
still  considers  that  the  "whole  of  Hastings's  policy  was 
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conceived  in  an  Indian  spirit  of  trick,*  perfidy,  cruelty  and 
falsehood."  To  acquit  Hastings  of  criminality  would  ne- 
cessarily imply  the  severest  reflection  on  the  conduct  of 
those  who  applied  to  him  the  epithets  of  "  thief,"  "  tyrant," 
"robber,"  "cheat,"  "swindler,"  "sharper,"  "captain-general 
of  iniquity,"  and  "  spider  of  hell,"  and  then  expressed  their 
regret  that  the  Enghsh  language  did  not  afford  terms  more 
adequate  to  the  enormity  of  his  offences.  The  trial  dragged 
on  for  seven  years,  and  terminated  on  the  23rd  of  April, 
1795,  in  his  complete  and  honourable  acquittal.  It  cost  him 
ten  lacs  of  rupees,  and  reduced  him  to  poverty,  but  it  has 
conferred  immortahty  on  his  name. 

Character  and  ^^  ^^^  acting  ou  SO  great  a  thrcatrc,  and  in 
administration  circumstauces  of  such  extreme  difficulty  has  ever 
'^'  had  his  pubhc  conduct,  and  his  private  corres^ 
pondenoe  subjected  to  an  ordeal  like  that  to  which  Hastings 
was  exposed,  and  there  are  few  who  could  have  come  out  of 
it  with  such  credit.  In  the  opinion  of  the  ablest,  though  most 
censorious  of  the  historians  of  British  India,  "He  was  beyond 
all  question  the  most  eminent  of  the  chief  rulers  whom  the 
Company  has  ever  employed,  nor  is  there  any  one  of  them 
who  would  not  have  succumbed  under  the  difficulties  he  had 
to  encounter."  The  impartial  verdict  of  posterity  has  long 
since  acquitted  him  of  the  crimes  charged  on  him.  That  he 
was  not  free  from  blame,  the  preceding  narrative  has  abund- 
antly shown,  but  his  offences  are  cast  into  the  shade  when 
we  contemplate  the  grandeur  of  his  whole  career,  and  we 
may  adopt  the  opinion  of  one  of  the  most  eminent  statesmen 
of  the  day,  "  Though  he  was  not  blameless,  if  there  was 
a  bald  place  on  his  head  it  ought  to  be  covered  with 
laurels."  His  presidency  was  a  great  epoch  in  the  history 
of  our  Indian  empire.  On  his  arrival  in  Bengal,  as  governor, 
he  found  the  Company  in  possession  of  a  large  and  fertile 
territory,  but  without  any  rule  of  government  except  that 
which  had  descended  to  it  from  its  commercial  iustitutions, 
and  no  rule  of  policy  but  that  which  the  accident  of  the 
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day  supplied.  It  was  he  who  orgttnised  the  administration 
and  consolidated  the  political  power  of  the  British  empire  in 
the  East.  While  he  was  anxious  to  avoid  territorical  acquisi- 
tions, he  set  his  heart  on  extending  oar  political  influence  to 
every  court,  and  making  the  Company  the  leading  power  in 
India,  and  the  arbitrer  of  its  destinies.  This  task  he  accom- 
plished while  opposed  and  thwarted  by  his  colleagues,  counter- 
acted and  reviled  by  his  superiors,  and  enjoying  but  accidental 
and  temporary  authority.  While  the  king  of  England  and 
his  ministers  were  losing  an  empire  in  the  west,  he  was 
building  upon  an  empire  in  the  east.  To  the  natives  of  India 
his  impeachment  was  an  incomprehensible  enigma.  They  had 
followed  him  to  his  embarkation  with  their  regrets,  and  when 
he  had  been  deprived  of  all  power,  and  had  become  the  butt 
of  persecution,  the  princes  of  India,  whose  confidence  he  was 
said  to  have  forfeited,  hastened  to  offer  him  the  spontaneous 
homage  of  their  admiration.  Nor  to  this  day  is  he  regarded  in 
India  in  any  other  light  than  as  one  of  the  most  moderate  and 
most  honourable,  as  well  as  the  ablest  of  British  rulers. 
Select  and  The  exclusivc  privileges  granted  to  the  East 

I^ttelM™8i—  ^^^^  Compaiiy  were  to  expire  upon  three  years' 
82.  notice,  after  the  25th  of  March,  1780,  and  negotia- 

tions were  therefore  opened  between  the  India-house  and  the 
Treasury,  towards  the  close  of  that  year,  which  turned  chiefly 
on  two  points,  the  right  of  the  Crown  to  all  territories  ac- 
quired by  its  subjects,  and  the  share  due  to  the  public  of  the 
advantages  which  the  Company  enjoyed.  On  the  9th  of 
April,  1781,  Lord  North  brought  forward  eight  propositions 
in  the  House  of  Commons  relative  to  the  government  of 
India,  so  unpalatable  that  the  Court  of  Directors  refused  to 
apply  for  the  renewal  of  the  Charter  on  such  terms.  But  the 
Company  was  strong  in  the  House  and  in  the  country,  while 
the  Ministry  was  tottering.  A  compromise  was,  therefore, 
effected  between  the  parties.  The  question  of  right  to  the 
territories  acquired  in  India  was  left  in  abeyance,  and  the 
existing  privileges  were  extended  with  scarcely  any  mocjifica- 
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lion  to  a  period  of  three  years,  after  notice  had  been  given 
on  the  1st  of  March,  1791.  The  Company  was  likewise 
required  to  pay  to  the  Treasury  the  sum  of  forty  lacs  of 
rupees  in  lieu  of  all  arrears  due  to  the  nation,  and  three- 
fourths  of  their  surplus  profits,  after  the  payment  of  a  divi- 
dend of  eight  per  cent.,  were  to  go  to  the  state.  In  February 
of  the  year  1781,  the  petitions,  formerly  mentioned,  from 
the  inhabitants  of  Calcutta  against  the  encroachments  of  the 
Supreme  Court  were  presented  to  the  House,  and  it  was  agreed 
to  refer  them  to  a  Select  Committee,  of  which  Mr.  Burke 
was  the  life  and  soul,  and  which  is  remembered  by  the  twelve 
able  reports  drawn  up  by  his  pen  and  submitted  to  Parlia- 
ment. It  was  these  reports  which  for  the  first  time  diffused 
through  the  community  in  England  a  distinct  view  of  the 
origin  and  progress  of  our  rule  in  India,  and  of  the  im- 
portance of  the  national  interests  which  had  grown  up.  On 
the  receipt  of  the  intelligence  of  Hyder  AU's  irruption  into 
the  Camatic,  the  Minister  moved  for  the  appointnent  of  a 
Secret  Committee  to  inquire  into  the  cause  of  the  war,  and 
the  state  of  the  British  possessions  on  that  coast.  Six  reports 
were  presented  by  this  Committee,  through  its  chairman, 
Mr.  Dundas. 

Motion  for  the  On  the  9th  of  April,  1782.  Mr.  Dundas  moved 
lecauof  that  the  reports  be  referred  to  a  Committee  of  the 

astrngs,  .  ^y^qYq  House,  and  in  a  speech  of  three  hours' 
duration,  denounced  the  conduct  of  the  Presidencies  in  India, 
whom  he  charged  with  having  plunged  the  nation  into  wars 
for  the  sake  of  conquest,  violated  the  engagement  of  treaties, 
and  plundered  and  oppressed  the  natives.  He  censured  the 
Court  of  Directors  for  reprobating  the  conduct  of  their 
servants  abroad  only  when  it  was  not  attended  with  profit. 
The  House  at  once  adopted  the  charges  brought  against  Sir 
Thomas  Rimibold,  the  late  governor  of  Madras,  and  a  bill  of 
pains  and  penalties  was  introduced,  but  in  consequence  of  the 
unsettled  state  of  parties,  it  dropped  through,  leaving  the 
black  stain  of,  his  iniquities  still  attached  to  his  character. 
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On  the  30th  of  May,  1782,  Mr.  Dnndas  moved  for  the  recall 
of  Mr.  Hastings  from  Bengal,  and  Mr.  Hornby  from  Bombay, 
for  having  in  sundry  instances  acted  in  a  manner  repugnant  to 
the  honour  and  policy  of  the  nation,  and  thereby  brought  great 
calamities  on  India,  and  enormous  expenses  on  the  Company. 
The  House  voted  Hastings's  recall ;  the  Court  of  Directors 
followed  the  example,  but  the  Court  of  Proprietors,  which  at 
this  time  comprised  men  of  high  standing  and  great  eminence 
in  the  country,  resolved  that  the  Court  of  Directors  was  not 
bound  to  pay  any  attention  to  the  suggestions  of  only  one 
branch  of  the  legislature,  and  passed  a  vote  of  thanks  to 
Hastings.  This  act  of  independence,  which  was  resented  by 
both  parties  in  the  House,  sealed  the  doom  of  that  Court. 
Mr.  Dundas  declared  it  to  be  dangerous  in  principle  and 
insulting  to  the  authority  of  Parliament,  and  when  he  came 
into  power  two  years  subsequently,  assisted  in  giving  a  death 
blow  to  its  power. 

Fox'8  India  The    pecuniary  embarrassments  in  which  the 

Bill,  1783.  Company  was  involved  by  the  bills  drawn  for  the 
expenses  of  the  war  in  the  Camatic,  damaged  their  position 
in  no  small  degree.  On  the  5th  of  March  they  presented 
a  petition  to  the  House  stating  that  of  the  sum  exacted 
of  them  for  the  benefit  of  the  nation,  they  had  paid  thirty 
lacs,  but  were  unable  to  find  the  remainder,  though  it  was 
only  ten  lacs,  and,  moreover,  that  they  could  not  carry  on 
the  government  of  India  for  another  twelvemonth^  without 
the  loan  of  a  crore  of  rupees.  Two  Acts  were  passed  for 
their  rehef ;  but  this  apphcation,  combined  with  the  reports 
of  the  two  Committees,  and  the  damaging  debates  in  the 
House,  produced  a  deep  impression  on  the  public  mind,  and 
there  was  a  general  demand  for  some  measure  commensurate 
with  the  importance  and  exigency  of  the  case.  Mr.  Fox,  then 
at  the  head  of  the  Coalition  Ministry,  was  urged  by  the 
national  voice  to  legislate  for  India,  and  he  consequently 
brought  forward  his  celebrated  India  Bill.  Both  Clive  and 
Hastings  had  recommended  to  the  Prime  Ministers  of  the  day, 
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to  Lord  Chatham  and  Lord  North,  that  the  government  of 
India  should  be  conducted  in  the  name  and  under  the  autho- 
rity of  the  king.  But  Mr.  Fox's  Bill  went  much  further. 
He  proposed  that  all  the  powers  of  government  should  be 
transferred,  for  a  period  of  four  years,  from  the  Company  to 
a  Board  consisting  of  seven  Commissioners,  to  be  nominated  in 
the  first  instance  by  Parliament,  and  afterwards  by  the 
Crown.  The  trade  of  the  Company  was  to  be  managed  by 
idne  assistant-directors,  to  be  eventually  chosen  by  the  pro- 
prietors of  India  Stock.  Another  Bill  was  likewise  introduced 
for  the  reform  of  abuses  in  India,  but  its  provisions  were 
without  vigour  or  soundness.  A  hobby  of  Mr.  Francis  was 
also  adopted,  and  the  zemindars  were  declared  to  be  the 
hereditary  proprietors  of  the  lands  of  which  they  collected 
the  revenue.  As  regarded  making  war  or  alliances  with  the 
native  powers,  the  supreme  authority  in  India  was  to  be 
placed  under  more  severe  restrictions,  and  rendered  more 
subordinate  than  before  to  the  Board  of  Commissioners, 
fourteen  thousand  miles  off,  in  England. 
^  ,  .  ^„  ,        The  motives  of  Mr.  Fox,  in  the  introduction  of 

Defeat  of  Fox's  ' 

India  Bii],  this  bill,  were  pure  and  benevolent.  He  really 
^^^'  believed  that  it  was  his  mission  *'  to  rescue  the 

greatest  number  of  the  himian  race  that  ever  were  so  gre- 
viously  oppressed,  from  the  greatest  tyranny  that  ever  was 
exercised."  But  the  bill  was  considered  dangerous  to  the 
liberties  of  the  nation.  The  patronage  of  India  was  estimated 
to  be  worth  two  crores  of  rupees  a  year,  and,  as  the  principle 
of  competitive  appointments  had  not  then  been  discovered, 
it  was  believed  that  the  transfer  of  it  to  the  Crown,  or  to  the 
minister  would  destroy  the  balance  of  the  constitution.  It 
was,  therefore,  opposed  by  many  from  the  most  patriotic 
motives.  The  Court  of  Directors,  threatened  with  extinction, 
filled  the  country  with  their  complaints,  and  asserted  that 
after  such  a  violation  of  chartered  rights,  no  institution  in 
England  was  secure.  The  cry  was  echoed  in  Parliament  by 
thirty  or  forty  of  those  whom  the  spoils  of  the  east,  or  the 
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jobs  of  the  India-house,  had  lifted  into  the  senate,  and  who 
presented  a  firm  phalanx  of  opposition  to  a  bill  which  cut 
off  their  children  and  connections  from  the  prospect  of  similar 
fortunes.  Every  engine  was  set  in  motion  to  defeat  this 
measure,  yet  it  passed  the  lower  House  by  a  triumphant 
majority  of  208  to  102.  But  the  king  had  been  alarmed  by 
the  assurance,  that  it  would  take  the  diadem  from  his  head, 
and  placfe  it  on  the  brows  of  Mr.  Fox.  He,  therefore,  adopted 
the  unconstitutional  course  of  authorizing  Earl  Temple  to 
inform  the  peers,  that  he  should  consider  any  one  who  voted 
for  it  as  no  friend  of  his.  The  House  of  Lords  therefore 
threw  out  the  bill,  and  at  midnight  the  king  sent  a  messenger 
to  the  ministers,  whom  he  cordially  hated,  to  announce  their 
dismissal. 

Mr.  Pitt's  India  Mr.  Williain  Pitt,  then  twenty-four  years  of  age, 
Biu  1784.  ^ag  placed  at  the  head  of  the  new  ministry,  and, 
after  struggling  for  several  months  with  an  adverse  House 
of  Commons,  at  length  appealed  to  the  country,  and  obtained 
a  majority  of  160.  The  East  India  Company,  then  the  most 
powerful  corporation  in  England,  had  assisted  him  with  their 
influence  at  the  elections,  and  their  interests  were  not  for- 
gotten when  he  was  in  power.  Their  chief  revenue  was 
derived  from  the  monopoly  of  the  tea  trade.  They  were  in 
arrears  for  duty  to  the  eitent  of  a  crore  of  rupees,  which  they 
asked  him  to  remit.  The  duty  of  50  per  cent,  then  levied  on 
the  importation  of  the  article,  gave  encouragement  to 
smuggling,  and  thereby  diminished  the  resources  of  the  Com- 
pany. Mr.  Pitt  reduced  it  to  12^  per  cent.,  and  endeavoured 
to  make  up  the  loss  of  sixty  lacs  of  rupees  which  it  entailed, 
by  an  increase  of  the  very  objectionable  tax  on  windows  and 
light.  On  the  13th  of  August,  he  introduced  his  India  Bill, 
in  a  speech  in  which  he  denounced,  in  no  equivocal  terms, 
the  misconduct  of  the  governors  in  India.  He  had  before 
him  the  three  plans  for  the  improvement  of  the  government, 
which  had  been  drawn  up  during  the  previous  three  years  by 
Lord  North,  Mr,  Dundas  and  Mr.  Fox,  from  each  of  which  he 
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borrowed  some  of  the  materials  of  his  own  bill  He  proposed 
the  appointment  of  a  Board  of  Commissioners,  consisting  of 
six  members  of  the  Privy  Council,  with  power  to  check, 
superintend  and  control,  all  the  acts,  operations  and  concerns, 
connected  with  the  civil  and  military  government,  and  the 
revenues  of  India.  The  Court  of  Directors  were  to  submit  to  the 
Commissioners,  not  only  the  letters  received  from  India,  as 
before,  but  all  those  which  were  transmitted  by  them.  All 
despatches  and  orders  dictated  by  the  Board  were  to  be  im- 
plicitly obeyed.  At  the  same  time  a  committee  of  secrecy  was 
constituted,  consisting  of  three  Directors,  through  whom  all 
important  communications  from  the  Board  were  to  be  sent;  an 
interior  cabinet  was  thus  established  at  the  India  House,  which 
excluded  twenty-one  of  the  Directors  from  all  share  of  political 
power.  The  Court  of  Proprietors,  which  had  recently  set  the 
House  of  Commons  at  defiance,  was  restricted  from  interfering 
with  any  of  the  decisions  of  the  Board,  and  was  thus  reduced 
to  utter  insignificance.  Two  other  provisions  were  inserted, 
the  one  to  compel  every  officer  returning  from  India  to  deliver 
a  schedule  of  the  property  he  had  acquired;  the  other  to 
establish  a  separate  and  august  tribunal  in  England,  for  the 
trial  of  great  delinquents.  But  these  anomalous  enactments 
were  speedily  abrogated.  It  was  also  declared  in  this  bill 
that  the  pursuit  of  schemes  of  conquest  was  repugnant  to  the 
wish,  to  the  honour  and  the  policy  of  the  British  nation,  and  it 
was  therefore  enacted,  "  that  it  should  not  be  lawful  for  the 
Governor-General,  without  the  express  authority  and  concord 
of  the  Court  of  Directors,  or  of  the  Secret  Committee,  either  to 
declare  or  commence  hostilities,  or  to  enter  into  any  treaty 
for  making  war  against  any  of  the  native  princes  or  states  in 
India,  or  any  treaty  guaranteeing  the  dominions  of  such 
princes  ox  states,  except  when  hostilities  should  have  been 
commenced,  or  preparations  actually  made  for  the  attack  of 
the  British  nation  in  India,  or  of  some  of  the  states  and 
princes  whose  dominions  it  shall  be  engaged  by  subsisting 
treaties  to  defend,"  How  far  this  attempt  to  stop  the  growth 
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of  the  British  empire  by  Act  of  Parliament  vnm  saecessfulv 
will  be  seen  in  the  course  of  this  history. 
compAriBonof  It  is  lUfficult  to  acoo«nt  satififaotarily  for  the 
the  Bills,  1784.  reprobfttioa  of  Mr.  Pox's  bill,  and  tiae  oaiiimenda- 
tion  bestowed  on  that  of  Mr.  Pitt.  la  both  ti»  mca3M>poly  of 
the  trade  to  India  and  China  was  left  to  the  Oomfnoiy,  and 
the  Directors  were  to  be  chosen  by  lie  Proprietonu  The 
object  of  both  was  the  same,  to  deprive  the  Court  of  Ifirectors 
of  all  power  in  the  gorenunent  of  Indi%  and  trajoutfer  it  to  the 
Ministry  of  the  day,  by  whom,  in  both  cases,,  the  Commis- 
sioners were  to  be  a]^)oi&ted,  for  the  Crown  meant  its  respon- 
sible Ministers.  But,  then,  Mr.  Pitt  left  to  the  Company  the 
semblance  of  power,. while  he  i^nperoeptibly  took  away  the 
reality.  He  left  the  Court  of  Dirediors  all  the  trappings  of 
greatness,  their  grand  house,  their  magnificent  banquets,  and 
their  vast  patronage ;  they  were  still  the  grandest  coiporation 
in  the  grandest  city  of  the  world ;  but,  there  was  the  dieck- 
string  behind  the  machinery,  which  controlled  aU  its  move- 
ments. From  the  passing  of  this  biU  in  1784^  to  the  period 
when,  in  1858,  Mr,  Eox's  plan  was  consununated,.  and  the 
government  of  India  distinctly  transferred  to  the  Crown,  the 
administration  of  India,  was  oonduoted  under  the  absolute 
control  of  the  President  of  the  Board,  though  in  the  nante  of 
the  Company*  The  govennaent  of  India  was  a  despotism  at 
home,  and  a  despotism  abroad.  The  Indian  Minister  was,  it][iB 
true,  responsible  to  Parlisonent,  but  the  responmbility  became 
a  farce,  when  the  members  ru^ed  out  of  the  house  at  the 
name  of  India.  Mr.  .Dundas  was  appointed  the  first  President 
of.  the  Board,  and  continued  for  sixteen  years,  to  manage  .the 
affairs  of  India  with  ability  which  has  never  been  surpassed. 
The  office  has  since  been  considered  one  of  inferior  importance 
and  dignity,  and,  with  occasional  exceptions,  has  been  left  to 
second,  and  even  third-rate  men.  Indeed,  there  are  few  cir- 
cumstances more  striking  in  the  history  of  our  Indian  empire, 
than  the  contrast  presented  by  the  brilliant  genius  of  its 
successive  Governors-General,  and  the  dull  mediocrity  of 
those  who  have  presided  over  the  government  at  home. 
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Nabob  of  Ar-  '^^  ^^  quegtisii  Oil  wMfeh  the  abeoltite  power 
cot's  debta,  of  the  Indian  mfaiistep  was  displayed,  referred  to 
"^*  the  Nabob  of  Aroot's  debts,  which  had  been  for 

many  years  the  great  soiOfOe  of  demoralization  at  the  Madras 
Presidency.  That  prince  had  long  been  in  the  habit  of  borrow- 
ing money  at  an  exorbitant  prelum  and  a  roinouft  interest, 
and  giving  assignments,  called  f^rtkatJos^  on  the  revenue  of 
different  districts.  When  he  i5emoived  \m  court  to  Madras, 
the  town  immediately  becaide  a  scene  of  the  most  scandalous 
intrigue  and  fraud,"  into  which  men  of  all  classes,  in  and  out  of 
the  service,  plunged  with  reckless  avidity*  The  traffic  in 
loans  to  the  Nabob  was  openly  prosecuted  without  disguise 
or  shame,  and  became  the  shortestand  surest  road  to  fortune. 
Civilians  with  500  rupees  a  month  rose  to  sudden  opulence, 
and  even  the  members  of  Council,  who  ou^t  to  have  been 
the  foremost  to  dieck  these  nefarious  {practises,  were  them- 
selves most  deeply  implicatfed  in  them.  Qovemment  became 
a  mockery,  when  its  highest  dignitaries  were  employed  in 
endeavouring  to  obtain  the  control  of  districts  f  ot  their  private 
advantage.  Hastings,  when  he  took  over  the  revenues  of 
the  Camatic  for  the  prosecution  of  the  war  with  Hyder,  deter- 
mined to  deal  summarfly  with  this  incubiis  on  its  resources. 
He  proposed  to  deduct  one-fourth  from  the  principal,  to  con- 
solidate principal  and  interest  to  a  fixed  date,  after  which  all 
interest  was  to  cease,  and  to  pay  off  the  amalgamated  sum 
by  instalments.  So  thoroughly  aware  were  many  of  the 
bondholders  that  these  transactions  would  not  bear  the  light, 
that  they  t;ame  readily  into  the  oompromise,  but  the  majority, 
consisting  chiefly  of  the  public  servants,  did  not  consider  it 
their  interest  to  cut  down  the  great  pagoda  tree,  and  destroy 
all  hope  of  future  produce,  and  the  plan  fell  to  the  ground. 

The  settlement  of  these  interminable  claims 

oonanctregMd-  ^^s  Considered  a  matter  of  the  first  importance 

togthe  10U18,    \yy  jji  tiie  public  men  who  had  taken  an  active 

part  in  Indian  affairs.  The  bills  of  Mr.  Dundas  and 

Mr.  Fox  made  provision  for  investigating  their  origin  and 
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justice,  and  establishing  a  fund  for  their  liquidation.    Mr.  Pitt's 
India  BUI  contained  the  same  enactment,  and  the  Court  of 
Directors  entered  upon  the  duty  with  great  zeal ;  but  before 
the  close  of  1784,  Mr.  Dundas  took  the  affair  out  of  their 
hands,  and  determined  to  pay  off  the  demands  without  any 
investigation  whatever.    To  determine  the  order  of  payment 
he  divided  them  into  three  classes,  and  directed  that  the  sum 
of  twelve  lacs  of  pagodas  should  be  annually  appropriated  to 
this  object,  giving  the  precedence,  however,  to  the  private 
debts,  over  the  debt  due  to  the  Company.    The  Court  of 
Directors  remonstrated  against  this  preposterous  arrange- 
ment, and  justly  pleaded* their  prior  right  to  the  repayment 
of  the  expenses  they  had  incurred,  almost  to  their  own  bank- 
ruptcy, in  defending  the  Camatic  from  Hyder*s  invasion,  and 
for  which  the  Nabob  had  already  made  an  assignment  of 
seven  lacs  of  pagodas  a  year.    They  reprobated  the  proposal 
to  divert  any  portion  of  this  sum  to  satisfy  the  demands  of 
his  fraudulent  creditors.    But  the  powers  of  government  had 
passed  out  of  their  hands.    The  Premdent  of  the  Board  of 
Control  refused  to  reconsider  his  decision,  and  the  subject 
was  brought  before  the  House  in  February,  1785.    It  was  on 
this  occasion  that  Mr.  Burke  delivered  his  celebrated  speech 
on  the  Nabob's  debts,  and  consigned  the  Benfields,  and  the 
Atkinsons,  and  the  whole  crew  of  Madras  extortioners,  to 
everlasting  infamy.    He  ascribed  the  singular  course  pursued 
by  Mr.  Dundas  to  the  exercise  of  parliamentary  influence.    It 
appeared  that  Paul  Benfield  had  been  enabled  to  make  no 
fewer  than  eight  members  at  the  recent  election,  from  funds 
supplied  by  the  Nabob  of  Aroot,  and  their  votes  were  placed 
at  the  disposal  of  the  Ministry.     "  This,"  exclaimed  Mr.  Burke, 
"  was  the  golden  cup  of  abominations ;  this  the  chalice  of  the 
fornications  of  rapine,  usury,  and  oppression,  which  was  held 
out  by  the  gorgeous  eastern  harlot,  which  so  many  of  the 
people — so  many  of  the  nobles  had  drained  to  the  very  dregs.'* 
But  so  powerful  was  the  Ministry  in  the  House,  that  they  did  not 
condescend  even  to  notice  this  brilliant  speech.   Mr.  Dundas's 
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scheme  of  liquidation  was  adopted,  the  result  of  which  was, 
to  secure  to  Benfield  the  undisturbed  enjoyment  of  a  sum  little 
short  of  sixty  lacs  of  mpees,  of  which  he  had  plundered  the 
Camatic. 

Of  the  three  classes  into  which  Mr.  Dundas  had 
ArcotdeDto,  divided  the  claims,  the  largest  was  the  consoli- 
"®*'  dated  loan,  as  it  was  called,  of  1777,  of  which  the 

Court  of  Directors  heard,  for  the  first  time,  in  the  preceding 
year,  and  the  amount  of  which  was  fixed,  with  interest,  at 
two  crores  and  twenty  lacs  of  rupees.  But  it  cost  the 
country  five  crores  before  the  last  pagoda  was  paid  ofF, 
twenty  years  later,  whereas  Hastings's  compromise,  in  1781, 
would  have  discharged  the  whole  debt  for  a  crore  and  a  half. 
To  pursue  this  stupendous  system  of  fraud  to  its  closing 
scene,  we  must  anticipate  the  events  of  fifty  years.  To 
prevent  the  recurrence  of  such  claims,  Mr.  Fox's  bill  made  it 
unlawful  for  any  sei*vant  of  the  Company,  civil  or  miKtary,  to 
be  engaged  in  any  money  transaction  whatever  with  any 
protected  or  other  native  prince.  Mr.  Pitt  did  not  think  fit 
to  incorporate  this  wise  prohibition  in  his  bill,  and  the  con- 
sequence was,  that  while  the  liquidation  of  the  old  debt  was 
in  progress,  the  Nabob  and  his  friends  were  engaged  in  fabri- 
cating fresh  loans,  and  on  the  payment  of  the  last  claim  in 
1805,  new  demands  to  the  incredible  amount  of  thirty  crores 
of  rupees  were  presented.  But  Parliament  had  learnt  wisdom 
by  experience,  and  instead  of  again  admitting  them  without 
inquiry,  determined  to  subject  them  to  the  severest  scrutiny. 
A  Board  of  Commissioners,  consisting  of  Bengal  civilians, 
was  appointed  at  Madras  to  investigate  their  validity,  and 
another  Board  in  London  to  receive  appeals.  The  labours  of 
these  bodies  were  prolonged  over  half  a  century,  when  the 
genuine  claims  were  reduced  to  about  two  crores  and  a  half, 
while  a  sum  little  short  of  a  crore  had  been  expended  in  the 
investigation.  The  conduct  of  the  Madras  Presidency  in  the 
matter  of  these  Camatic  debts,  and  of  the  Bengal  Presidency 
in  the  case  of  Meer  Cassim,  and  the  transit  duties,  are  the 
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two  daxk  spots  in  our  Indian  administrations,  and  they  a|^ar 
all  the  more  scandalous  when  contrasted  with  the  general 
integrity  and  justice  of  our  proceedings. 
^  ,      In  the  next  question  which  Mr.  Dundas  took  in 

TTie  reyennes  of  •"• 

the  GoniAtic,  hand*^the  revenues  of  the  Oamatic — ^his  decision 
"^"  was  equally  unfortunate.    The  irruption  of  Hyder 

Ali  into  the  province  had  constramed  Hastings  to  demand  an 
assignment  of  all  the  revenues  of  the  Gamatic  to  provide  for 
its  defence,  with  the  reservation  of  one-sixth  for  the  espenses 
of  the  Nabob.  The  Nabob  was  obliged  to  submit,  but,  under 
the  influence  of  his  creditors,  who  refused  to  advance  money 
without  fresh  timkawsj  he  spared  no  exertion  or  artifice  to 
defeat  the  arrangement,  and  at  length  sent  an  agent  to 
Hastings  to  appeal  against  the  measures  of  Lord  Macarteny. 
Hastings  imprudenitly  listened  to  his  tale  of  wrong,  and 
issued  an  order  for  the  restitution  of  the  assignment.  The 
districts  had  been  placed  under  the  able  management  of  a 
board  of  honest  men,  and  had  yielded  a  larger  revenue  than 
they  had  ever  produced  before;  to  surrender  them  to  the 
Nabob  would  have  reduced  the  Presidency  to  destitution  at  a 
time  when  the  army  was  seven  months  in  arrears.  An  angry 
^cusaion  arose  between  Madras  and  Calcutta,  but  Lord 
Maoarfceny  at  length  succeeded  in  retainmg  the  revenues,  and 
his  conduct  received  the  approbation,  of  the  Court  of  Directcma^ 
Bttt  Mr.  Dundas  had  not  been  many  months  at  the  head  of 
the  Board  of  Control  before  he  ordered  them  to  be  peremp- 
torily given  back,  on  the  gtoxmd  that  the  war  had  ceased^ 
and  that  "it  was  necessary  to  give  to  aU  the  powers  of 
India  a  istrong  proof  of  the  national  faith."  The  Nabob  had 
received  a  much  laxger  a^EK>iint  of  ready  money  from  the 
punctual  payment  of  his  shai^e  of  the  revenues,  than  he  had 
ever  received  before  from  the  distrifits,  and  he  could  therefore 
have  no  interest  in  resuming  the  management  of  them.  But 
it  waa  of  the  highest  importance  to  his  creditors,  of  whom 
Benfield  was  the  representative,  and,  at  the  same  time,  the 
Nabob's  chief  adviser  in  all  such  matters,  to  regain  their  hold 
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on  the  lands.  Lord  Macarteny  waB  resolved,  if  possible,  not 
to  witness  the  misery  which  the  SHrrender  of  the  assignment 
would  meTitably  lafliot  on  the  interests  d  the  Madras  Presi- 
dency, and  he  prooewied  to  Bengal  in  the  hope  of  persuading 
the  oflSdatii!^  €k)vernor-€kawral  to  suspend  the  execution  of 
the  order,  pexMJkbig  a  reference  to  England.  But  he  found  him 
unwilling  to  take  on  himself  the  responsibiBly  of  interfering 
with  the  orders  of  the  Ministry;  and  the  landff  passed  into 
the  hands  of  the  »«bob~and  his  creditors. 


CHAPTER  XYI. 


LOSB  COBNWALXJSi's  ADMIKXSl«ATIO»r-<-TH£  THIRD  HTSOBE 

WAB— 1786— 1793. 

Sir  joim  HAaiiNGS  left  the  gmmnsBmat  in  the  hands  of  Mr., 
admin^Son,  a^terwards  Sir  John,  Macpherson,  who  presided 
i7».  over  it  for  twwity  months*    He  came  out  to 

Madras  at  ike  age  of  twexrty-two,  as  purser  in  one  of  the 
Company's  ships,  bo*  soon  alFter  Ym  arrival  quitted  the  sea 
for  more  lucratiTe  employmeiaft  at  the  court  of  the  Nabob  of 
the  Camatic,  where  ]^e  obtamed  great  consideration.  Under 
his  influence  the  Nabob  was  induced  to  make  a  direct  appeal 
to  the  Minister  in  England,  as  tlie  most  effecttial  means  of 
regaining  his  politiical  insdep^Didence,  and  tiirowing  off  the 
restraints  of  the  Madras  gOTemment.  Mr.  Macpherson 
was  charged  with  tius  ndsmon,  and  accredited  by  a  letter 
to  the  Dnke  of  Chrafton,  wMdi  gained  little  for  his  patron, 
but  a  Madras  writership  for  his  y&mig  agent.  Soon  after  his 
aniral  at  the  FremAeswy  he  obtalEied  one  of  the  most 
lucrative  appointme&tB  in  the  service,  tibtat  of  mihtary  pay- 
nmster,  but  was  eq^lkd  frem  it  by  Lord  Pigot,  in  1776,  on 
the  ground  that  he  was  stiU  a  pavtizan  of  the  Nabob.  Wiiji 
his  usual  sagacity^  he  persuaded  the  Nabob  to  make  his  will, 
and  appoint  the  king    of   England  his  exeosfeor  and  the 
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guardian  of  his  children — an  office  which  was  most  in- 
judiciously accepted.  Mr.  Macpherson,  who  returned  to 
England  as  the  representative  of  the  Nabob,  with  a  full 
purse,  was  not  long  in  obtaining  a  seat  in  Parliament,  and 
made  himself  so  useful  to  the  Minister  by  his  eloquent  pen 
and  his  servile  vote,  as  to  obtain  the  appointment  of  second 
member  of  Council  at  Calcutta.  The  war  with  the  Mahrattas 
and  Hyder  had  produced  the  same  effect  on  the  finances  of 
India  as  the  war  which  England  had  been  waging  with  the 
North  American  colonies  produced  on  her  finances.  Troops 
to  the  number  of  70,000  had  been  maintained  for  several 
years  in  provinces  the  most  remote  from  each  other,  and  a 
debt  had  been  accumulated  to  the  extent  of  six  crores  of 
rupees.  The  army  and  civil  establishments  were  fifty  lacs  of 
rupees  in  arrears,  and  the  whole  machinery  of  government 
was  in  a  state  of  disorder.  Mr.  Macpherson  applied  himself 
with  great  energy  to  financial  reform,  and  effected  reductions 
exceeding  a  crore  of  rupees.  He  received  thanks  from  the 
Court  of  Directors,  and  a  baronetcy  from  the  Crown ;  but  it 
is  not  to  be  concealed  that  his  two  successors,  LordCornwallis 
and  Sir  John  Shore,  considered  his  pretensions  to  economy, 
except  with  regard  to  the  reduction  of  salaries,  a  mere 
delusion,  and  his  whole  administration  a  failure. 
Wan  between  "^^^  treaty  of  Maugalore  left  Tippoo  with 
Tippoo,the  unimpaured  resources,  and  augmented  his  ar- 
the  Nizam,  rogaucc.  The  ink  was  scarcely  dry,  when  he 
1786.  wrote  to   his  French  aUies  at  Pondicherry  that 

he  was  only  waiting  for  an  opportunity  of  crushing  the 
Nizam  and  the  Mahrattas,  and  exterminating  the  English. 
His  first  act  after  the  pacification  was  to  seize  80,000  native 
Christians  on  the  Malabar  coast,  and  cause  them  to  be  circum- 
cised. The  Hindoos  south  of  the  Eastna  were  treated  with 
the  same  violence,  and  2,000  brahmins  destroyed  themselves 
to  avoid  the  indignity.  Of  the  popidation  of  Coorg,  70,000 
of  all  ages  and  both  sexes  were  ruthlessly  driven  off  to 
Seringapatam.    Tippoo  then  proceeded  to  demand  the  cession 
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of  Beejapore  from  the  Nizam,  on  some  frivolous  pretext,  and 
attacked  the  Mahratta  garrison  of  Nurgoond,  of  which  he 
obtained  possession  by  an  act  of  perfidy.  Nana  Fumuvese, 
finding  Tippoo  a  more  dangerous  neighbour  than  his  father 
had  been,  proceeded  to  form  an  alliance  with  the  Nizam  early 
in  1786,  for  the  conquest  and  partition  of  his  whole  territory. 
The  allied  army  opened  the  campaign  on  the  1st  of  May,  by 
the  seige  of  Badamee,  which  surrendered  before  the  end  of 
the  month.  After  various  assaults  and  repulses,  which 
generally  terminated  to  the  advantage  of  Tippoo,  he  brought 
this  campsdgn  of  nine  months  to  an  unexpected  termination 
by  a  voluntary  offer  of  peace.  A  treaty  was  accordingly  con- 
cluded between  the  belligerents  in  April,  1787,  by  which 
Tippoo  engaged  to  pay  forty-five  lacs  of  rupees  of  tribute, 
and  to  surrender  many  of  the  places  he  had  captured.  This 
sudden  change  of  policy  was  subsequently  explaLaed  by  the 
great  eflSciency  given  to  the  military  establishments  of  the 
Company  by  the  new  Governor-General,  Lord  Comwallis,  and 
which  led  Tippop  to  suppose  that  the  English  were  about  to 
take  part  in  the  war  against  him. 

LordBiacarteny  ^ord  Macarteny,  who  had  taken  Calcutta  on 
^OTiOT-^  his  way  to  England,  was  detained  there  by  severe 
Generalship,  illuoss,  and  was  agreeably  surprised  on  his  re- 
^^^'  covery  to  receive  the  unsolicited  offer  of  the 

Govemor-GeneralBhip,  as  a  token  of  i^e  estimation  in  which 
his  services  were  held  by  Mr.  Pitt  and  Mr«  Dundas.  Instead, 
however,  of  accepting  the  appointment,  and  taking  the  oaths 
and  his  seat  in  Council,  he  postponed  the  acceptance  of  it 
till  he  had  an  opportunity  of  conferring  with  the  Ministry  on 
the  additional  powers  which  he  deemed  necessary  to  impart 
dignity  and  efSdency  to  the  ofiSce.  He  embarked  therefore 
for  England,  and  on  his  arrival  submitted  his  views,  which 
were  in  every  respect  judicious,  to  the  Court  of  Directors 
and  to  the  Prime  Minister,  by  whom  they  were  entertained 
with  great  complacency.  But  all  his  prospects  were  at  once 
blighted  when  he  proceeded  farther  to  solicit  such  token  of 
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the  royal  favour  as  ehould  demcmBtrate  that  he  entered  upon 
this  responsible  office  with  the  entire  confidence  (d  the 
MiniskerB  of  the  Crown,  as  well  as  of  the  Court  of  Directors. ' 
The  request  was  not  only  in  its^  reaaooaUe^  but  essentiai 
to  the  efficiency  and  vigour  of  the  gov^nment.  It  was  the  ab^ 
8<»ice  of  this  EHipport  whidi  had  subjectsd  the  adtninistration 
of  Hastings  to  the  greatest  emlwrraMBieBt.  But  Mr.  Dundas, 
who  had  sustained  the  nomination  of  L<»rdMaoarteny  against 
a  violent  opposition  in  the  Cabinei,  took  umbrage  that  ^^he 
did  not  raiher  repose  his  future  fortuneB  in  our  hasids  ihmi 
make  it  the  subject  oi  a  mne  qua  mn  pielinmaiy."  Within 
three  days  of  the  receipt  of  this  request)  Lord  ComwaUiiB 
was  gaai^ted  GovemOT-General  of  India. 
Change  !n  the  '^^  government  of  the  Company's  afEairs  in 
«yirtem  of  India  had  hitherto  been  entrusted  to  one  of  their 
goTemment.  ^^^^  servants,  (Ml  the  gromid  that  local  experience 
was  tiie  most  important  qualification  for  the  office*  But  this 
principle  of  selection^  though  well  suited  to  the  requirements 
of  a  factory,  was  ill  adapted  to  the  govemmisnt  of  an  empire. 
The  advantage  arising  from  this  knowledge  of  the  oountiy 
and  the  people,  however  great,  was  found  to  be  over-balanced 
by  the  trammels  of  local  assodatiaQB,  and  the  difficolty  of 
exercising  due  coatrol  over  those  who  had  previously*  been 
in  the  position  of  equals*  The  traascendant  ability  of 
Hastings  himself  hs^  been  too  often  neutralised  by  these 
conaiections,  and  he  had  been  ob^ged  to  meet  the  cabals  and 
intrigues  which  beset  him  m  the  Couoctl  chamber  by  com- 
promises, which  weakened  the  authoiify  of  government,  and 
strengthened  abuses.  These  consubexations  induoed  the 
Ministry  to  pbrce  the  government  in  the  hands  of  a  noble- 
man of  elevated  rank  and  high  cfaaractcc,  aikd  unfettered  by 
any  local  ties.  The  choice  fell  on  Loord  Comwsallis,  who  had 
filled  several  posts  of  importance,  both  military  and  difdomatic, 
and  who  stood  so  high  in  the  estimation  of  the  country  Ihat 
even  the  surrender  of  a  British  army  to  Washington  at  York- 
town,  wbidi  decided  the  questk>n  of  American  independence, 
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had  not  shaken  his  credit.  It  was  within  eight  months  of 
that  disaster,  that  his  name  was  meiitioned  by  Mr.  Ihmdas, 
in  reference  to  the  fntoie  government  of  India,  and  was 
received  with  great  satisfaction  by  both  parties  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  who  united  m  paying  homage  to  his  talents. 
He  was  appointed  Gtovemor-General  in  February,  1786,  and 
reached  Calcutta  in  the  month  of  September.  Thus,  by  the 
singular  caprice  of  drcumstanees,  the  man  who  had  lost 
America  was  sent  out  to  govern  India,  and  the  man  who  had 
saved  India  was  subjected  to  a  prosecution  for  high  crimes 
and  misdemeaaours.  Lord  ComwalMB's  government  eomr 
me  need  under  the  happest  ausf^oes.  He  enjoyed  the  entire 
confidence  oi  Mr.  Pitt,  and,  more  especially,  of  Mr.  Dundas, 
the  Indian  Minister,  who  remarked  in  one  of  his  lett^s,  that 
they  "never  before  had  a  government  in  India  and  in 
England  acting  in  perfect  hannony,  on  principles  of  perfect 
parity  and  independence."  The  spirit  of  insubordination  and 
faction  which  had  deranged  Hastings's  administration  was 
at  once  subdued  by  the  digniify  and  fimmess  of  Lord  Com- 
walHs's  character,  and  the  current  of  public  business  began 
to  run  smoothly,  as  soon  as  he  assumed  the  charge  of  it. 
Correctio  of  ^^®  ^^^  three  ycars  of  his  administration  were 
abiuM,    •        devoted  to  the  correction  of  abuses,  to  which  it  is 

1 TQfi    QQ 

necessary  to  advert  more  particularly,  to  indicate 
the  progress  of  integrity  in  the  public  service.  The  Court  of 
of  Directors  still  continued  to  act  on  the  old  and  vicious  prin- 
dpie  of  "  small  salaries  and  large  perquisites."  The  salaries 
came  from  their  own  treasury,  whieh  they  guarded  with  the 
parsimony  of  a  miser,  the  perquiBites  camie  from  the  peo|de, 
and  excited  little  observation,  though  they  served  to  vitiate 
the  whole  system  of  govenament.  Every  man  who  returned 
to  England  rich  was  considered  a  rogue,  and  every  man  who 
came  home  poor  was  set  down  as  a  fool.  Hastings  made 
some  effort  to  correot  these  abuses,  but  he  had  not  sufficient 
official  strength  to  Atem  the  tide,  and  he  was  often  obhged  to 
allay  opposition  by  the  Ymbe  of  places  and  eioioluments.    The 
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Court  of  Directors  nominated  their  friends  and  relatives  to 
the  most  lucrative  appointments  in  India,  and  the  connection 
thus  established  between  the  patrons  in  Leadenhall-street, 
and  the  nominees  in  India,  was  too  often  fatal  to  the 
authority  of  the  Govemor-GreneraL  Lord  Comwallis  was 
determined  to  put  an  end  to  this  practice,  but  his  efforts  were 
not  successful  until  he  threatened,  if  it  was  persisted  in,  to 
resign  the  government,  "that  he  might  preserve  his  own 
character,  and  avoid  witnessing  the  ruin  of  the  national 
interests." 

iiMtancesof  Lord  ComwaQis  found  the  system  of   official 

abuse,  1786.  depredation  in  full  bloom.  The  sub- treasurer  was, 
as  he  remarked,  playing  with  the  deposits ;  that  is,  lending 
out  lacs  upon  lacs  of  the  public  money,  at  twelve  per  cent, 
interest.  The  Commander-in-Chief  had  given  two  of  his 
favourites  the  profitable  privilege  of  raising  two  regiments, 
which  Lord  Cornwallis  ordered  to  be  disbanded  soon  after  his 
arrival.  The  two  commandants  immediately  demanded  com- 
pensation, but  after  the  most  diligent  inquiry,  it  could  not 
be  discovered  that  either  of  the  regiments  had  ever  existed, 
except  on  the  paymaster's  books.  The  collectors  of  the 
revenue  were  still  engaged  in  trade,  in  the  name  of  some 
friend  or  relative,  and  as  they  were  also  judges  and  magis- 
trates, and  possessed  of  irresistible  infljaence  in  their  districts, 
they  were  enabled  to  amass  enormous  fortunes;  and  one  of 
them  did  not  hesitate  to  admit,  that  his  emoluments  exceeded 
his  salary  more  than  twenty  fold.  The  raja  of  Benares  is 
desciibed  by  Lord  Comwallis  as  a  fool,  and  his  servants  as 
knaves,  and  the  Resident,  supreme  in  power,  monopolized  the 
commerce  of  the  province,  and  realized  four  lacs  a  year, 
though  his  regular  allowance  did  not  exceed  1,000  rupees 
a  month.  It  was  the  old  process,  so  well  understood  in  the 
east,  of  turning  power  into  money,  which  now  gave  fortunes 
to  a  new  race  of  conquerors,  as  it  had  enriched  the  Afghan, 
the  Tartar,  the  Mogul,  and  the  Abysinian  conquerors,  who 
preceded  them.    There  was,  however,  this  material  difference 
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in  the  two  cases ;  the  Asiatic  invader  settled  in  the  conntry, 
and  his  acquisitions  were  expended  in  it,  while  the  European 
transported  his  gains  to  his  own  country,  and  was  seen  no 
more.  The  fortunes  thus  imported  into  England  will  not,  it 
is  true,  bear  any  comparison  with  those  which  have  been 
subsequently  realized  in  manufactures  and  railroads.  With 
one  exception,  there  were  not  a  dozen  of  the  Company's  ser- 
vants, from  first  to  last,  who  took  home  so  large  a  sum  as 
forty  lacs  of  rupees,  but,  for  the  time,  their  wealth  was  con- 
sidered prodigious;  and  serious  apprehensions  were  entertained 
by  many  in  England,  that  eastern  gold  would  undermine  its 
constitution.  But  it  is  the  peculiar  merit  of  the  British  ad- 
ministration in  India,  that  it  has  succeeded  in  surmounting 
these  abuses,  under  which  previous  dynasties  had  perished, 
and  that,  instead  of  becoming  more  corrupt  with  the  progress 
of  time,  it  has  worked  itself  pure,  and  now  presents  a  model 
of  official  integrity,  which  has,  perhaps,  no  parallel  in  the 
world. 

ThewiarieBof  ^^  *^®  *^^  ^^  reform  Lord  Comwallis  applied 
the  public  himself  with  the  greatest  assiduity.  He  hunted 
augmented,  out  f rauds  in  every  department,  and  abolished 
"^®*  jobbing  agencies,  and  contracts   and  sinecures. 

His  greatest  difficulty  arose  from  the  importunity  of  men  of 
power  and  influence  in  England  who  had  been  in  the  habit  of 
quartering  their  friends  and  kindred,  and  even  their  victims 
at  the  gambling-table,  on  the  revenues  of  India.  But  the 
Governor-General  was  inexorable,  and  he  had  the  courage 
to  decline  the  recommendations  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  him- 
self, afterwards  George  the  Fourth,  who,  as  he  remaiked, 
^'  was  always  pressing  some  infamous  and  unjustifiable  job 
on  him.*'  These  reforms,  however,  were  not  consummated 
till  he  had  convinced  the  Court  of  Directors  of  the  truth, 
which  Clive  and  Hastings  had  in  vain  pressed  on  them,  that 
"it  was  not  good  economy  to  put  men  into  places  of  the 
greatest  confidence,  where  they  have  it  in  their  power  to 
make  their  fortunes  in  a  few  months,  without  giving  them 
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adequate  salaries."  The  Court  parted  witii  the  traditionary 
policy  of  two  centuries  with  great  reluctance ;  but  Lord  Com- 
wallis  at  length  succeeded  in  ^<  annexing  liberal  salaries  to 
these  offices,  and  in  giving  gentlemen  a  prospect  of  acquiring, 
by  economy,  a  moderate  fcnrtune  from  the  savings  of  their 
allowances." 

On  the  arrival  of  Lord  ComwaUis,  the  Vizier 

Anvngement 

^thOnde.  hastened  to  send  his  minister*  to  Calcutta^  to 
^^^'  renew  the  request  to  be  relieved  from  the  expense 

of  the  British  troops  stationed  in  his  dominions.  But  the 
rapid  encroachments  of  Siudia  in  Hindostan,  and  the  growing* 
power  of  the  Sikhs,  convinced  the  Gk)vemor*-Gfeneral  that  the 
brigade  could  not  be  withdrawn  from  Futtygur  without  great 
risk.  Se  consented,  however,  to  reduce  the  demand  on  the 
treasury  of  Lucknow  for  their  support,  from  seventy-four 
to  fifty  lacs  of  rupees  a  year,  provided  it  was  paid  with  punc<- 
tuality.  The  higher  sum  had  never  been  realised,  and  the 
Company  lost  nothing  by  the  arrangement,  while  the  defence 
of  Oude  from  foreign  invasion,  was  provided  for  at  a  charge 
of  less  than  a  fourth  of  its  entire  revenue.  The  Vizier  was, 
at  the  same  time,  relieved  firom  ihe  pressure  of  the  European 
harpies  who  had  long  been  preying  on  him,  and  of  the  mono- 
polies th^  had  inflicted  on  his  country,  und^  the  influence 
of  British  supremacy.  He  was  likewise  exonerated  from  the 
payment  of  ten  lacs  of  rupees  a  year,  which  had  been  allotted 
by  Hastings  for  the  office  of  the  private  agent  of  the  Gover* 
nor-€leneral  at  the  durbar.  Major  Palmer,  of  which  his  own 
share  amounted  to  two  lacs.  Lord  Camwallis  also  conferred 
an  inestimable  boon  on  Oude  by  peremptorily  refusing  to 
recognisse  the  claims  of  any  of  the  private  creditors  of  the 
Vizier,  and  thus  rescued  that  kingdom  from  the  fate  d  the 
Camatic  But  he  could  not  fail  to  perceive  the  glaring  abuses 
of  the  government,  in  which  the  Viader  took  no  further 
interest  than  to  give  the  sanction  of  his  authority  to  the 
acts  of  his  servants,  when  they  could  prevail  on  hiui — ^which 
was  rarely  the  case — ^to  look  into  the  affairs  of  the  kingdom. 
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The  Yizier'sonly  care  was  to  obtain  money  for  boundless  dissi- 
pation ;  and  so  tbe  zemindais  were  allowed  to  squeeze  the 
ryots,  ihe  nunisters  squeeaed  the  zemindars,  and  the  Vizier 
extorted  every  rupee  he  ooiild  obtain  from  his  ministers,  and 
squandered  it  in  <20Gk*fightiiig  and  debaucheries,  in  maintain- 
ing a  thousand  horses  in  his  private  stables,  which  he  never 
used,  and  a  whole  brigade  of  ele^iants. 
Demand  of  the  ^^  Comwalhs,  on  leaving  England,  was  espe- 
QimtoorSiijEtf,  dally  onjoinod  to  amalgamate  the  King's  and  the 
"^'  Company's  troops,  and  to  secure  the  possession  of 

the  Guntoor  Sirkar.  The  pio ject  of  amalgamation  was  waimly 
espoused  by  the  king  and  supported  by  his  Ministers;  no 
efforts,  however,  were  nxade  during  the  administration  of  Lord 
ComwaUis  to  cany  it  into  effect,  but  on  his  return  to  England, 
after  seven  years  of  experience,  he  earnestly  recommended 
the  adoption  of  it  to  Mr.  Dundas  and  the  Court  of  Directors. 
The  reversion  of  the  Guntoor  Sirkar,  it  will^be  remembered, 
was  assigned  by  the  Nizam  to  the  Company  by  the  treaty  of 
1768,  after  the  death  of  his  brother,  Basalut  Jimg.  He  died 
in  1782,  but  the  Nizam  constantly  evaded  the  surrender. 
Lord  Comwallis  found  him  in  1786  involved  in  a  war  with 
Tippoo,  and  considered  it  inopportune  to  press  the  cession  at 
the  time.  But  in  1788,  the  prospect  of  continued  peace  with 
France,  which  removed  all  fear  of  European  inteif erenoe,  and 
the  aspect  of  politics  in  the  Deocan,  seemed  to  present  a 
suitable  occasion  for  making  the  demand.  To  obviate  every 
difficulty,  troop»  were  drawn  to  the  frontier,  and  Captain 
Kennaway,  the  Govemor-G^eral's  aide-de-camp,  was  des- 
patched to  Hyderabad,  ^'  to  demand  the  full  execution  of  the 
treaty  of  1768,"  with  the  intimation,  that  a  British  force  was 
prepared  to  enter  Guntoor  in  a  fortnight.  To  the  surprise  of 
Lord  Comwallis,  the  Nizam  ordered  the  immediate  surrender 
of  the  district  without  any  hesitation,  as  well  as  the  adjust- 
ment of  all  accounts ;  but  at  the  same  time  he  expressed  his 
oonfidence  that  the  Company's  government  would  be  prepared, 
with  equal  alacrity,  to  fulfil  the  obligations  to  which  they 
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were  bound  by  it ;  namely,  to  send  two  battalions  of  sepoys 
and  six  pieces  [of  artillery,  manned  by  Europeans,  whenever 
the  Nizam  should  require  them,  and  to  reduce  and  transfer  to 
him  the  province  of  the  Camatic  Bcdaghaut,  ^^  then  usurped 
by  Hyder  Naik."  With  his  usual  duplicity,  the  Nizam  sent 
an  envoy  at  the  same  time  to  Tippoo,  to  propose  an  alliance 
for  the  extirpation  of  the  English.  Tippoo  readily  assented 
to  the  proposal,  on  condition  of  receiving  a  daughter  of 
the  Nizam  in  marriage ;  but  the  Tartar  blood  of  the  son  of 
Chin  Eilich  Khan  boiled  at  the  idea  of  a  matrimonial  alliance 
with  the  son  of  a  naik,  or  head  constable,  and  the  negotiation 
fell  to  the  ground. 

p  leadty  of  ^^^  Comwallis  was  not  a  little  perplexed  by 
Lo^lConlwa]lli^  this  manoeuvre  on  the  part  of  the  Nizam.  Since 
"^'  the  treaty  of  1768,  the  British  Government  had 

in  two  successive  treaties  acknowledged  Hyder  and  Tippoo 
as  the  lawful  sovereigns  of  the  Camatic  Balaghaut.  The 
Act  of  1784  had,  moreover,  strictly  prohibited  the  formation 
of  alliances  with  native  princes  without  sanction  from  home. 
But  Lord  Comwallis  deemed  it  important  to  British  interests 
to  secure  the  co-operation  both  of  the  Nizam  and  the  Peshwa 
against  the  hostile  designs  of  Tippoo,  which  were  daily  becom* 
ing  more  palpable.  To  meet  the  difficulties  of  the  case,  he 
addressed  a  letter  to  the  Nizam,  which  was  avowed  to  have 
the  full  force  of  a  treaty,  though  it  professed  to  be  sunply  a 
clearer  definition  of  the  old  compact.  In  this  letter  he  stated 
that  if  the  province  in  question  should  at  any  time  come  into 
the  possession  of  the  Company,  with  the  assistance  of  his 
Highness,  the  stipulation  of  the  treaty  would  be  faithfully 
observed.  The  brigade  of  British  troops,  he  said,  should  be 
furnished  whenever  the  Nizam  applied  for  its  services,  but 
with  the  understanding  that  it  was  not  to  be  employed 
against  any  power  in  alliance  with  the  English.  A  list  of 
these  powers  was  added  to  the  document,  but  the  name  of 
Tippoo  was  omitted.  This  memorable  letter,  dated  the  7tb 
of  July,  1789,  has  been  considered  by  some  writers  of  con- 
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siderable  note,  as  the  cause  of  the  war  which  broke  out  with 
Tippoo  six  months  after.  That  an  engagement  which  con- 
templated the  partition  of  his  doipinions,  and  placed  an 
English  force  at  the  disposal  of  the  Nizam,  with  liberty  to 
employ  it  against  him,  while  he  himself  was  excluded  from 
the  register  of  British  allies,  must  have  given  him  great 
annoyance,  will  not  be  denied.  But,  before  the  treaty  of 
Mangalore  was  a  day  old,  he  had  assured  the  French 
governor  of  Pondicherry  that  he  would  renew  the  war  with 
the  English  on  the  first  occasion.  He  had  fitted  out  an 
expedition  to  attack  the  king  of  Travancore,  an  ally  of  the 
English,  long  before  he  heard  of  the  letter.  It  was  certain 
that  whenever  he  was  ready  for  the  struggle,  he  would  neither 
want  a  pretext,  nor  wait  for  one.  As  to  the  Act  of  Parliament 
intended  to  isolate  us  from  all  the  other  powers  of  India, 
even  the  author  of  it,  Mr.  Dundas,  had  begun  to  consider  it 
a  mistake,  and  had  recently  written  to  Lord  Comwallis  that 
^'an  alliance  with  the  Mahrattas  of  the  closest  kind  was 
all  that  was  requisite  to  keep  the  whole  world  in  awe 
respecting  India." 

Proceedings  of  "^^^  ^^**^®  principality  of  Travancore,  at  the 
tbe  Madras  go-  southem  extremity  of  the  Malabar  coast,  had 
vemmen  .  ^^^^  placed  imdcr  British  protection  by  the  treaty 
of  Mangalore.  Tippoo,  who  had  long  coveted  the  possession 
of  it,  had  been  for  some  time  assembling  a  large  force  in  the 
vicinity,  and  the  raja,  anxious  to  strengthen  the  defences  of 
his  kingdom,  had  recently  purchased  the  towns  of  Cranganore 
and  Ayacottah  of  the  Dutch.  Tippoo  immediately  demanded 
the  surrender  of  them  on  the  plea  that  that  they  belonged  to 
his  vassal,  the  chief  of  Cochin.  The  raja  refused  to  resign 
them,  and  applied  to  the  British  authorities  fot  support* 
Lord  Comwallis  directed  the  President  at  Madras  to  inform 
both  Tippoo  and  the  raja  that  if  the  Dutch  had  held  in-* 
dependent  and  unreserved  possession  of  them,  he  was  in- 
structed to  assist  the  raja  in  maintaining  and  defending  them* 
Unfortunate  as  Madras  had  been  in  its  Presidents  for  a  long 
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series  of  years,  Mr.  Holland,  who  now  occupied  the  chair,  ap- 
pears to  have  been  the  very  worst  of  the  lot.  He  not  only  with- 
held tiiis  communication  from  Tippoo,  but  sent  a  disheartening 
letter  to  the  raja,  and,  at  the  same  time,  demanded  a  lac  of 
pftgodas  for  himself,  as  the  condition  of  aiding  him  with  a 
Britidi  detachment.  To  promote  this  profligate  negotiation, 
he  kept  the  ocmy  in  suc}i  a  state  of  inefficiency  as  to  encourage 
Tipgo&&  aggression.  Holland  was  deeply  implicated  in  all 
the  crimins^ty  of  the  Nabob's  loans,  and,  although  he  had 
been  ordered  to  suspend  all  payments  to  the  creditors  as 
soon  as  there  was  any  probability  of  a  war  with  Tippoo,  he 
obose  to  continue  these  disbursements,  allowed  the  pay  of  the 
troops  to  fall  into  arrears,  and  neglected  to  make  any 
preparati^a  for  the  impending  war. 

Xinno  attadn  Emboldened  by  this  negligence,  Tippoo  sudd^y 
Sirl^mbcr,  attacked  ihe  "  lines  of  Travancore,'*  consisting  of 
1789.  the  defensive  wall  which  the  raja  had  erected ; 

but  after  a  severe  action  was  repulsed  with  disgrace,  and 
with  the  loss  of  2,000  men.  He  immediately  ordered  down 
a  battering  train  from  Seringapatam,  and  reinforcements 
from  every  quarter.  Even  the  detachments  employed  in 
dragooning  ^^  the  infidels  of  Malabar,"  who  refused  circum- 
cision, were  recalled  from  their  mission,  and  th^  next  three 
months  and  a  half  were  wasted  in  preparation  for  the  attack 
of  this  miserable  wall.  Holland,  after  he  had  received  infor- 
mation of  this  attack,  which  was  equivalent  to  a  declaration 
of  war,  actually  proposed  to  appoint  commissioners  for  the 
pacific  adjustment  of  all  differences  with  Tippoo,  and  per- 
sisted in  declining  to  provide  Cattle  for  the  aiimy  which  was 
to  take  field.  Soon  after,  he  fled  from  his  post  and  em* 
barked  for  England. 

iznatieifenBtd  During  the  three  years  of  Lord  Comwallis's 
cot^^noiis,  administration  he  had  been  eminently  successful  in 
U9a  his  financial  reforms.    The  income  of  Bengal  now 

Qltceeded  its  expenditure  by  two  crores  of  rupees,  and  he 
^as  enabled  QQt  c^Bly  to  eu|S>ly  tjtie  ^irants  of  the  othear  Presi-^ 
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dencies,  but  to  send  home  an  investmciit  from  territorial 
revenue,  of  a  crore  and  thirty  lacs,  which  was  calculated  to 
realise  two  crores  in  the  London  market.  But  however  much 
he  regretted  tiiat  the  fruit  of  three  years  of  economy  should 
be  swept  away  at  a  stroke,  he  determined  to  lose  no  time  in 
bringing  all  the  resources  of  the  country  to  the  proseoutioa 
of  the  war  which  Tippoo  had  wantonly  provoked  It  watf 
not  a  time  for  pottering  over  Acts  of  Parliament,  and  he  pro- 
ceeded at  once  to  form  alliances,  offensive  and  defensive^ 
with  the  two  other  powers  of  the  Deccan.  Although  Nana 
Fumuvese  had  hitherto  treated  the  friendly  advances  of 
Lord  Comwallis  with  coldness,  so  great  was  the  animosity  of 
the  Mahrattas  against  Tippoo,  that  they  now  agreed  to 
co-operate  heartily  with  the  British  Government  in  reducing 
his  power.  The  hatred  and  dread  of  Tippoo  also  quickened 
the  zeal  of  the  Nizam,  and  a  tripartite  treaty  was  concluded 
between  the  parties,  which  provided  that  the  Nizam  and  the 
Mahrattas  should  attack  Tippoo's  dominions  both  during  and 
after  the  rains,  and  prosecute  the  war  with  all  vigour ;  that 
they  should  join  the  British  army  if  required,  with*  10,000 
horse,  for  which  they  were  to  be  fully  reimbursed ;  that  a 
British  contingent  should  accompany  their  troops,  and  that 
the  territories  and  forts  conquered  by  their  united  arms  should 
be  equally  divided  among  them.  Of  the  three  powers  in  the 
Deccan,  the  Nizam  was  the  most  feeble,  and  he  knew  but  too 
well  that  as  soon  as  the  strength  of  Tippoo  was  broken,  and 
the  balance  of  power  destroyed,  he  would  be  exposed  to  the 
encroachments  of  the  Mahrattas,  who  kept  open  a  long  account 
against  him  of  arrears  due  for  cJumt  and  tribute.  He^  there- 
fore, delayed  the  ratification  of  the  treaty  while  he  endeavoured 
to  obtain  from  Lord  Comwallis,  not  only  the  guarantee  of  his 
own  dominions  during  the  war,  but  the  promise  of  full  protec- 
tion from  the  claims  of  the  Poena  durbar  after  its  termination. 
Lord  Comwallis  could  not,  however,  consent  to  this  proposal 
without  giving  umbrage  to  his  Mahratta  aUies,  and  the 
Nizam  was  obliged  to  rest  satisfied  with  the  general  assurance 
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of  friendly  support,  as  far  as  might  be  compatible  with  the 
engagements  of  the  Company. 

Campaign  of         ^^^  Comwallis  was  desirous  of  taking  the  field 
"•^-  in  person,  but,  finding  that  General  Medows,  an 

officer  of  acknowledged  ability,  in  whom  he  placed  great  confi- 
dence, had  been  appointed  Governor  and  General-in-Chief  at 
Madras,  he  determined  to  leave  the  campaign  to  his  manage- 
ment. The  General  reached  Madras  late  in  February,  and 
prepared  to  commence  operations  with  a  body  of  15,000 
troops,  "  the  finest  and  best  English  anny,"  in  the  opinion  of 
Lord  Comwallis,  "  which  had  ever  been  assembled  in  India." 
The  plan  of  the  campaign  was  similar  to  that  framed  by  Colonel 
Pullarton,  in  1783,  of  proceeding  southward  to  Coimbetore,  and 
after  reducing  the  forts  and  occupying  that  rich  district,  of 
ascending  the  ghauts  to  Seringapatam.  Another  division, 
when  reinforced  from  Bengal,  was  to  march  on  the  capital 
through  the  Baramahal.  So  great,  however,  was  the  de- 
ficiency of  supplies,  owing  to  the  criminal  neglect  of  Holland, 
that  General  Medows  was  unable  to  move  from  Trichinopoly 
before  the  26th  of  May,  and  was  nearly  three  weeks  in 
reaching  Caroor,  the  frontier  station,  only  fifty  miles  distant. 
The  army  arrived  at  Coimbetore  on  the  23rd  of  July ;  Dindi- 
gul  was  captured  on  the  21st  of  August,  and  Palghaut, 
deemed  by  the  natives  impregnable,  smrrendered  on  the  21st 
of  September,  with  sixty  guns  of  various  calibre.  But  here 
the  success  of  the  campaign  terminated.  General  Medows  in- 
judiciously separated  his  force  into  three  divisions,  and  placed 
them  at  too  great  a  distance  from  each  other  for  mutual 
support.  Tippoo  took  advantage  of  this  error,  and,  by  a 
masterly  movement,  descended  the  Gujelhutty  pass,  attacked 
the  foremost  division  under  Colonel  Floyd,  and  obliged  him 
to  fall  back  with  the  loss  of  some  of  his  guns.  "  We  lost 
time,"  said  Lord  Comwallis,  "in  1790,  and  Tippoo  gained 
reputation."  Several  forts  stored  with  provisions  likewise 
fell  into  his  hands ;  but  the  subsequent  junction  of  the  three 
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divisions  balfied  bis   plans,  and  he  moved   northward  to 
oppose  the  army  advancing  from  Bengal. 

On  the  breaking  out  of  the  war,  Lord  Com- 
di^sio^- ^  wallis  adopted  the  bold  plan  of  Hastings,  and 
^it!Y790^*  despatched  a  large  expedition  from  the  Bengal 
Presidency  along  the  coast  down  to  Madras. 
It  reached  Conjeveram  on  the  1st  of  August  without  accident, 
under  the  command  of  Colonel  Maxwell,  and  there  it  was 
reinforced  by  several  regiments  from  Madras,  which  raised 
its  strength  to  9,500  men.  The  object  of  General  Medows 
was  to  form  a  juiction  with  this  force,  and  that  of  Tippoo 
was  to  prevent  it.  But,  notwithstanding  the  rapid  march 
and  ablei  dispositions  of  the  Mysore  army,  a  union  was 
effected  of  the  two  bodies  of  English  tioops  on  the  17th  of 
November.  Tippoo  then  marched  south  to  attack  Trichi- 
nopoly,  and  the  chain  of  English  posts  and  dep6ts  in  that 
quarter,  and  General  Medows  closely  followed  his  track.  In 
these  desultoiy  movements  the  troops  were  subjected  to  un- 
profitable fatigue,  and  began  to  lose  confidence  in  their  com- 
mander, who  was  evidently  unequal  to  the  direction  of 
operations  on  a  large  scale.  The  character  of  the  campaign 
was,  however,  redeemed  by  the  brilliant  exploit  of  Colonel 
Hartley,  who  will  be  remembered  as  having  earned  the 
highest  distinction  twelve  years  before,  in  the  war  with  the 
Mahrattas.  In  the  present  year,  he  was  stationed  on  the 
Malabar  coast,  with  a  body  of  1,500  men  and  a  few  guns,  to 
watch  the  movements  of  Hussein  All,  the  Mysore  general, 
who  guarded  the  province  with  a  force  of  7,000  or  8,000  men, 
and  a  large  body  of  fanatic  Moplas.  On  the  8th  of  December 
he  ventured  to  attack  Colonel  Hartley's  little  band  under  the 
walls  of  Calicut,  but  was  signally  defeated,  with  the  loss  of 
more  than  1,000  men,  and  obhged  soon  after  to  surrender,  to- 
gether with  2,500  of  his  force.  The  loss,  on  the  side  of  the 
Enghsh,  did  not  exceed  fifty-two.  General  Medows,  who 
was  totally  devoid  of  any  feeling  of  professional  jealousy,  in 
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annofimcing  this  Bticoess  to  Lord  OomwalliB,  exclaimed,  *^  Oh, 

to  eclipse  the  brilKant  action  of  Colonel  Hartley." 

,  _.  ^       „.       Lord  Comwallis,  mortified  by  the  futility  of  the 

Lord  Corawallif  '  •^  ,     t      . 

takeB  the  field    Campaign,  resolved  to  resnme  his  onginal  design 
inpenon,  1791.  ^^  taking  the  Command  of  the  war  in  person,  and 
arrived  at  Madras  on  the  12th  of  December,  1790.    General 
Medows  returned  to  the  Presidency  with  his  army,  without 
expressing  a  murmur  on  the  trying  occasion  of  being  supeiv 
seded  in  the  command.    Tippoo  quitted  the  neighbourhood 
of  Trichinopoly,  and  proceeded  northward  into  the  heart  of 
the  Carnatic,  marMng  his  progress  by  the  desolation  of  the 
province.   He  then  advanced  to  Pondicherry,  where  he  wasted 
several  weeks  in   negotiations  with  the  French  governor, 
through  whom  he  sent  a  mission  to  Louis  the  Sixteenth,  then  in 
the  vortex  of  the  French  revolution.  Though  the  French  and 
Engtish  were  at  the  time  at  peace,  he  requested  that  a  body 
of  6>000  troops  should  be  sent  to  his  assistance,  for  whose 
conveyance  and  support  he  offered  to  make  suitable  provision, 
and  with  whose  aid  he  engaged  to  capture  the  flnglish  settle- 
ments and  transfer  them  to  the  French.    The  unhappy  king 
Tevolted  from  ike  proposal,  and  remarked :  '<  This  resembles 
the  affah*  of  America,  of  whidi  I  never  think  without  regret, 
my  youth  was  taken  advantage  of  at  that  time,  and  we  suffer 
for  it  now;  the  lesson  is  too  severe  to  be  forgotten."    Mean*- 
while.  Lord  Comwallis  was  making  the  greatest  efforts  to 
resume  operations  in  the  field.     It  was  the  first  time  the 
^British  armies  in  India  had  been  led  by  a  Governor-General 
in  person,  who  enjoyed  the  undivided  exercise  of  all  the  civil 
and  mihtary  powers  of  the  state,  and  commanded  the  re- 
6omx)es  of  all  the  Presidencies.    His  presence  was  considered 
by  the  allies  the  strongest  pledge  of  sincerity,  and  gave  them 
every  confidence  of  success. 

Capture  of  Ban-  ^^®  British  army  was  concentrated  atVellore 
gaioTe,2ut  ou  the  11th  of  February,  and  Lord  Comwallis 
^^^  made  a  demonstration  of  advancing  to  Seringa- 

patam  through  the  Amboor  pass,  while  his  force,  with  its 
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convoys,  passed  lindiscibvered  and  unopposed  through  the 
more  easy  pass  of  Mooglee>  and  on  the  17th  of  February, 
stood  on  the  table  land  of  Mysore,  only  ninety  miles  from 
Bangalore,  without  having  fired  a  shot.  Tippoo,  who  had 
manifested  unaccoimtable  indecision  while  Lord  Oomwallib 
was  organizmg  his  plans,  hastened,  by  forced  marches  to 
rescue  his  seraglio  and  treasures  which  had  been  deposited  in 
that  fortress,  and  was  only  just  in  time  to  save  them  from 
capture.  Bangalore  cajritulated  on  the  21st  of  March,  but 
the  pleasure  ci  success  was  damped  by  the  loss,  during  the 
siege,  of  Colonel  Moorhouse,  who,  thotgh  he  had  risen  from 
the  ranks,  exhibited  all  the  diaracterist^s  of  a  gallant  and 
most  accomplished  soldier.  ' 

Arrival  of  the         ^^^  Niziam's  eontiftgfeiit  of  10,000  horse  as- 
NiMm'scon-      fiemblcd  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Hyderabad,  in 
*^°  May,  1790,  in  ac6ordance  with  fte  eonditions  of 

the  treaty  of  idliance ;  but  they  -nev^r  moved  beyond  t^eir 
own  frontier,  till  they  heard,  in  September,  tiiat  f  ippoo  had 
gone  southward  to  Coimbetore.  When  there  was  no  longer 
.any  risk  of  encountering  his  army,  flie  Nizam's  troo^  entei^d 
the  Mysore  territory,  spreading  desolation  and  ruin  in  their 
course.  But,  instead  of  marching  on  to  join  the  English  army, 
they  sat  down  before  Copaul,  a  tremendous  rock  a  few  miles 
north  of  the  Toombudra,  and  twenty  miles  west  of  the 
ancient  ruins  of  Vijuynugur,  which  detained  them  nearly  six 
months.  As  soon,  however,  as  intelligence  of  the  capture  of 
Bangalore  reached  their  camp,  they  hastened  forward,  and 
joined  Lord  Oomwallis-s  army  on  the  13th  of  April,  1791. 
They  are  described  as  mounted  on  horses  in  excellent  con- 
dition, and  clothed  in  armour  of  every  conceivable  variety, 
including  the  Parthian  bow  and  arrow,  the  iron  dub  of 
Scythia,  sabres  of  every  age  and  nation,  lances  of  every 
length  and  description,  and  matchlocks  of  every  form.  But 
there  was  neither  order,  nor  discipline,  nor  valour  among  them ; 
and  the  gay  cavaliers  were  so  utterly  unsuited  for  field  work 
that  they  were  unable  to  protect  their  own  foragers,  and  soon 
ceased  to  move  bevond  the  English  pickets. 
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Battle  of  Arikcra,  ^^^^  Comwallis  was  now  in  full  march  on  the 
andretrwitof  capital;  and  Tippoo,  yielding  to  the  representa- 
™^  **'  '  '  tions  of  his  officers,  and  the  remonstrances  of  his 
women,  resolved  not  to  allow  it  to  be  invested  without  a 
struggle.  His  father  had  always  advised  him  to  avoid  a  regular 
engagement  with  the  English,  but  he  determined  on  this  ooc5a- 
sion  to  disregard  this  salutary  injunction.  He  drew  up  his 
whole  army  at  a  short  distance  from  Seringapatam,  with  the 
Cavery  on  his  right  and  a  ridge  of  hills  on  his  left ;  and  there,  on 
the  13th  of  May,  was  fought  the  battle  of  Arikera.  Although 
Tippoo  executed  his  movements  with  great  promptitude  and 
military  judgment,  he  was  entirely  discomfited.  On  the  sum- 
mit of  tb»  hill,  where  the  last  shot  was  fired,  the  island  of 
Seringsi|f»feam  and  the  eastern  face  of  the  fortress  became 
visible  to  the  victors ;  but  here  terminated  the  triumph  of  the 
campaign.  For  many  weeks  the  British  army  had  been  suffer- 
ing the  extrendty  of  want.  The  scanty  stores  which  accom- 
panied it  had  been  exhausted,  and  Tippoo's  light  horse  cut  off 
all  supplies  of  proviaen  Of  forage,  and  created  a  desert  around 
it.  Aiter  the  engagement  of  the  13th,  Lord  Comwallis  felt,  aa 
Sir  Eyre  Ooote  had  felt  ten  years  before,  that  he  would  gladly 
exchange  the  trophies  of  victory  for  a  few  days'  rice.  The 
Nizam's  horse,  which  was  unable  to  make  any  effort  for  its 
own  subsistence,  increased  the  calamity  by  consuming  forage 
and  grain.  General  Abercromby,  with  the  Bombay  army- 
sent  to  co-operate  with  Lord  Comwallis,  had  proceeded  down 
the  Malabar  coast,  and,  passing  through  the  friendly  ox)untry 
of  Coorg,  had  arrived  at  Periapatam,  forty  nules  distant  from 
Seringapatam ;  and  Lord  Comwallis,  after  the  engagement, 
advanced  to  Caniambady,  with  the  view  of  forming  a  junction 
with  him.  But,  on  the  20th  of  May,  his  commissariat  officers 
reported  that  it  was  utterly  impossible  to  move  his  heavy 
guns  a  step  farther  with  bullocks  reduced  to  the  condition  of 
skeletons.  The  whole  camp  was  falling  a  prey  to  want  and 
disease ;  and  Lord  Comwallis  was  constrained  to  accept  the 
conclusion  that  the  object  of  the  campaign  was  no  longer 
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practicable,  and  that  the  salvation  of  the  army  depended  on 
an  immediate  retreat.  On  the  2l8t  of  May  instructions  were 
sent  to  General  Abercromby  to  retrace  his  steps  to  the  coast, 
which  he  reached  in  safety,  after  having  destroyed  a  portion 
of  his  siege  guns,  and  buried  the  remainder  at  the  head  of  the 
pass.  The  next  day  Lord  Cornwallis  issued  a  general  order, 
explaining  to  the  soldiers,  European  and  native,  the  true 
motives  of  this  measure,  in  order  to  avoid  misapprehensions, 
and  then  destroyed  his  own  battering  train  and  heavy  equip- 
ments. On  the  26th  the  army  began  its  melancholy  march 
back  to  Madras. 

Pro  ssofthe  ^'^^  dispirited  force  had  scarcely  accomplished 
Mahiutta  con-  half  a  short  march,  when  a  body  of  about  2,000 
ingent,  1  .  -j^^^se  made  its  appearance  on  the  left  flank.  It 
was  supposed  at  first  to  be  a  portion  of  the  enemy's  troops 
advancing  to  make  an  attempt  on  the  stores  and  baggage  on 
the  line  of  retreat,  and  prompt  dispositions  were  made  to 
frustrate  it,  but  a  single  horseman  soon  after  galloped  up 
and  announced  that  it  was  the  advanced  guard  of  their  Mah- 
ratta  allies.  By  the  coaUtion  treaty  the  Mahratta  cabinet 
had  engaged  to  furnish  a  body  10,000  horse  for  the  prosecu- 
tion of  the  war  with  Tippoo,  and  the  Governor-General  had 
engaged  to  strengthen  their  main  army  with  a  British  detach- 
ment. Captain  Little  accordingly  embarked  at  Bombay,  with 
two  battalions  of  sepoys  and  one  company  of  European  and 
two  of  native  artillery,  with  which  he  reached  the  rendezvous 
at  Coompta  on  the  18th  of  June,  but  found  that  not  more 
than  2,000  Mahratta  horse  had  been  assembled.  This  was 
explained  by  the  fact  that,  although  the  treaty,  offensive  and 
defensive,  had  been  actually  signed  by  Nana  Fumuvese  on 
the  1st  of  June,  the  envoys  of  Tippoo  were  still  entertained 
at  Poena,  in  the  hope,  which  the  ministers  did  not  attempt  to 
conceal,  that  he  might  be  induced  even  at  the  eleventh  hour 
to  purchase  their  neutrality  by  a  concession  of  territory.  This 
hope  was  at  length  dispelled ;  the  vakeels  were  dismissed  on 
the  5th  of  August,  and  Pureshram  Bhao,  the  Mahratta  corn- 
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mandant,  crossed  the  Eistna  six  days  after  and  joined  the 
army.  But  it  soon  became  evident  that  his  intention  was  not 
60  much  to  promote  the  general  object  of  the  confederacy  in 
the  humiliation  of  Tippoo,  as  to  take  advantage  of  the  co- 
operation of  the  British  artillery  to  recover  the  fortresses 
and  territories  which  Tippoo  had  wrested  from  the  Mahrattas. 
On  the  18th  of  September,  he  sat  down  before  Dharwar,  a  mud 
fort,  but  well  fortified,  and  garrisoned  by  10,000  Mysore 
troops,  under  the  command  of  one  of  Tippoo's  ablest  generals; 
The  fort  held  out  till  the  30th  of  March,  when  the  garrison 
capitulated,  on  hearing  of  the  fall  of  Bangalore.  On  the  1st 
of  January,  1791,  a  second  Mahratta  army,  consisting  of 
25,000  horse  and  5,000  foot,  marched  from  Poona,  under 
Hurry  Punt,  the  commander-in-chief  of  the  armies  of  the 
state,  and  advanced  into  Mysore  by  a  more  easteriy  route, 
capturing  a  number  of  forts  in  its  progress. 
Junction  of  the  These  two  bodics  were  united  on  the  24th  of 
SSt^*  8,  ^^7'  1791,  and  marched  towards  Mailgotta,  where 
1791.  two  days  later  they  came  up  with  the  English 

army  on  the  first  day  of  its  retreat.  Great  was  the  astonish- 
ment of  Lord  Oomwallis  to  find  the  Mahratta  forces,  which 
he  supposed  to  be  a  hundred  and  fifty  miles  distant,  in  Ms 
immediate  vicinity.  But,  his  intelligence  department,  to  which 
t)nly  2,000  rupees  a  month  had  been  allotted,  was  wretched 
beyond  example,  while  the  admirable  organization  of  Tippoo's 
troop  of  spies  intercepted  all  communication,  and  kept  the 
allies  mutually  ignorant  of  each  others  movements.  Had  the 
approach  of  the  Mahratta  armies  been  announced  a  week 
earlier,  the  campaign  would  have  presented  a  very  different 
prospect.  The  provisions  which  they  brought  with  them, 
though  sold  at  an  exorbitant  rate,  proved  a  seasonable  relief 
to  Lord  Comwallis's  famished  soldiers.  The  bazaar  of  the 
Mahratta  camp  presented  the  greatest  variety  of  articles; 
English  broadcloths  and  Birmingham  penknives,  the  ridiest 
Cashmere  shawls,  and  the  most  rare  and  costly  jewellery,  to- 
gether with  oxen,  and  sheep,  and  poultry,  and  all  that  the  best 
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bazaars  of  the  most  flourishing  towns  could  furnish,  the  result 
of  long  and  unscrupulous  plunder ;  -while  the  carpets  of  the 
money-changers  in  the  public  street  of  the  encampment, 
spread  with  the  coins  of  every  kingdom  and  province  in  the 
east,  indicated  the  systematic  rapine  of  these  incomparable 
freebooters.  But,  though  the  Mahratta  sirdars  had  been  enrich- 
ing themselves  with  plunder  from  the  day  on  which  they  took 
the  field,  they  set  up  a  plea  of  poverty,  and  demanded  a  loan 
of  fourteen  lacs  of  rupees.  Lord  Oomwallis  had  no  time  to 
examine  the  morality  of  this  request ;  he  had  only  to  con- 
sider the  consequence  of  refusing  it — ^the  transfer  of  their 
BrlUance  to  Tippoo,  who  was  ready  to  purchase  it  at  any  price. 
He,  therefore,  sent  an  express  to  Madras,  and  took  out  of  the 
hold  of  the  ships  then  about  to  sail  for  China,  the  specie 
intended  for  the  annual  investment. 

Operations  of  Hurry  Punt,  the  Mahratta  general-in-chief, 
«he  Mahratta,  accompanied  the  English  army  on  its  retirement, 
the  EngUBh  *"  but  lost  uo  Opportunity  of  indulging  in  plunder. 
ft>TCes,i7di.  rpiig  mBm  body  of  the  Mahratta  army,  under 
Pureshram  Bhao,  moved  to  the  north  west,  subjecting  the 
Mysore  districts  to  indiscriminate  spoliation.  The  siege  of 
Simoga,  in  which  he  engaged,  was  rendered  memorable  by 
the  skill  and  heroism  of  Capt.  Little's  detachment  which  a<5- 
companied  his  force,  who,  after  thirty-six  hours  of  hard  fight- 
ing, without  food  or  rest,  placed  the  fortress  in  his  hands.  The 
Bhao  had  left  Lord  ComwaUis  in  July,  under  a  solemn  pro- 
mise to  return  to  the  army  whenever  required ;  but  nothing 
was  farther  from  his  intentions ;  his  object  was  to  avail  him- 
self of  the  aad  of  an  Enghsh  force  to  recover  the  territory 
which  the  Mahrattas  had  lost;  and  he  was  importuning 
Captain  Little  to  attack  Bednore,  when  another  and  more 
peremptory  requisition  obliged  him  to  return  to  the  south ; 
but  he  did  not  join  the  English  camp  till  a  fortnight  after  the 
termination  of  the  war.  The  army  of  the  Nizam,  on  the 
retreat  of  Lord  Comwallis,  proceeded  to  the  north-east,  and 
laid  siege  to  Goorumconda,  where  it  was  detained  many 
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months.    The  fort  was  at  length  captured  by  the  English 
auxiliary  force,  and  Hafiz-jee,  who  had  been  the  bearer  of 
Tippoo's  offer  of  an  alhance  with  the  Nizam's  family  four 
years  before,  which  was  rejected  with  indignation,  was  made 
prisoner  and  cut  to  pieces  by  the  Nizam's  commander,  to 
revenge  that  deep  felt  indignity.     Soon  after,  the  Hyderabad 
army  was  summoned  to  join  Lord  Comwallis,  then  advancing 
a  second  time  against  Seringapatam,    After  his  retirement 
from  the  capital  in  May,  1791,  he  employed  the  remainder  of 
the  year  in  the  conquest  of  the  Baramahal,  and  the  redaction 
of  the  fortresses  with  which  the  coimtry  was  studded,  and 
the  fortifications  of  which  had  been  improved  by  Tippoo  with 
so  much  skill  and  assiduity  as  to  excite  Lord  Comwallis's 
warm  admiration.    Nothing,  indeed,  filled  the  princes  of  the 
country  with  such  awe  of  the  British  power  as  the  ease  and 
rapidity  with  which  fortresses,  absolutely  impregnable  to  the 
assaults  of  any  native  force,  were  mastered,  and  which  they 
attributed  to  the  power  of  magic.     While  the  Mahrattas  had 
been  six  months  and  a  half  besieging  Dharwar,  and  the 
Nizam's  army  had  been  detained  five  months  before  Oopaul, 
such  fortresses  as  Kistnagherry,  Nundidroog,  Sevemdroog, 
and  others,  which  seemed  to  defy  all  human  approach  on  their 
inaccessible  peaks,  were  captured  in  a  few  days, 
•nie  grand  con-      ^^^  arrangements  of  Lord  Comwallis  for  the 
voy,  January,    campaign    of    1792    were    completed    early   in 
January,  and  he  took  the  field  with  a  convoy 
which  surpassed  in  magnitude  anything  which  had  ever 
accompanied  a  British  force  in  India,  and  struck  the  Deccan 
with  amazement.    First  and  foremost,  marched  a  hundred 
elephants  laden  with  treasure,  followed  by  a  hundred  carts 
suppUed  with  liquor,  and  60,000  bullocks  laden  with  provisions 
belonging  to  the  hrinjarees,  the  professional  and  hereditary 
carriers  of  India,  more  than  one-fourth  of  which  number  had 
been  serving  in  Tippoo's  army  the  preceding  year.     Then  in 
three  parallel  columns  came  the  battering  train  and  heavy 
carnages,  the  infantry  and  the  field-pieces,  the  baggage  and 
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the  camp  followers.  The  appearance  of  these  vast  supplies, 
partly  received  from  England,  and  partly  drawn  from  the  other 
Presidencies,  within  six  months  after  Lord  ComwalUs  had 
been  obliged  to  retreat  for  want  of  provisions,  might  well 
justify  the  exclamation  of  Tippoo,  "  It  is  not  what  I  see  of 
the  resources  of  the  English  that  I  dread,  but  what  I  do 
not  see." 

Siege  of  Serin-  ^^  *^^  ^^*^  ^^  January,  the  Nizam's  army, 
gapatam,  6th  consisting  of  about  8,000  men,  under  the  com- 
ebruaiy,  1792.  ^^^^^  ^^  ^jg  ^^^^  j^^^  morc  gaudy  than  serviceable, 
together  with  a  small  body  of  Hurry  Punt's  Mahrattas, 
joined  the  camp  of  Lord  Comwallis,  when  he  moved  forward 
with  a  force,  consisting  exclusive  of  allies,  of  22,000  men,  44 
field-pieces,  and  42  siege  guns.  On  the  6th  of  February  the 
whole  force  reached  an  elevated  ground  which  commanded  a 
view  of  Seringapatam,  standing  on  an  island  formed  by  two 
branches  of  the  Cavery.  The  defences,  which  had  been 
greatly  improved  by  Tippoo,  consisted  of  three  lines  pro- 
tected by  300  pieces  of  cannon,  the  earthwork  being  covered 
by  a  bound  hedge  of  thorny  plants,  absolutely  impenetrable 
to  man  or  beast.  Tippoo's  force  was  encamped  on  the 
northern  face  of  the  stream,  and  his  position  was  so  ad- 
mirably fortified  that  it  appeared  an  act  of  rashness  to  attack 
it.  Lord  Comwallis  reconnoitred  the  works  on  the  6th,  and 
determined  to  storm  them  that  same  night.  The  generals  of 
the  allies  were  astounded  when  they  heard  that  the  English 
commander  had  gone  out  in  person,  like  an  ordinary  captain, 
in  a  dark  night,  without  guns,  to  assail  these  formidable  Unes. 
But  the  attack  was  planned  with  the  greatest  skill,  and  re- 
warded with  complete  success.  The  contest  raged  through- 
out the  night,  and  by  the  morning  Lord  Comwallis  had  ob- 
tained possession  of  the  whole  of  the  enemy's  redoubts,  and 
established  himself  in  the  island,  with  the  loss  of  630  kiUed 
and  wounded,  of  whom  36  were  oflScers.  The  casualties  in 
Tippoo's  army  were  estimated  at  4,000,  but  as  the  conscripts 
whom  he  had  pressed  into  his  service  took  advantage  of 
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this  reverse  to  desert  it,  his  total  loss  did  not  fall  short 
of  20,000. 

TnMtjta  Tippoo  now  began  to  tremble  for  his  capital 

pea««»i792.  gj^^  jj^g  kingdom,  and  hastened  to  release 
Lt.  Chambers,  whom  he  had  detained,  contrary  to  the 
capitulation  of  Coimbetore, — ^which  that  officer  had  defended 
to  the  last  extremity, — and  sent  him  with  overtures  to  Lord 
Comwallis.  On  the  16th  of  February,  General  Abercromby 
joiaed  the  camp  with  a  reinforcement  of  6,000  men  from  the 
Malabar  coast.  The  operations  of  the  siege  were  prosecuted 
with  unabated  vigour  during  the  negotiations,  and  on  the 
23rd  the  works  were  so  far  completed  that  fifty  pieces  of 
cannon  were  brought  to  bear  on  the  fortifications.  Tippoo 
assembled  his  principal  officers,  and  adjured  them  on  the 
Koran  to  advise  him  in  all  sincerity  and  good  faith,  and 
to  inform  him  whether,  in  their  opinion,  he  ought  to  accede 
to  the  demands  of  the  confederates.  They  replied  that  no 
reliance  could  any  longer  be  placed  on  his  soldiers,  and  that 
submission  was  inevitable.  Tippoo  felt  that  he  had  to  choose 
between  the  loss  of  his  throne,  and  submission  to  the  severe 
terms  dictated  by  Lord  Comwallis;  which  were,  that  he 
should  cede  half  his  territories,  pay  three  crores  of  rupees 
towards  the  expenses  of  the  war,  and  give  up  two  of  his 
sons  as  hostages.  The  confederates  left  Su*  John  Kennaway, 
the  British  plenipotentiary,  to  settle  the  conditions  of  the 
treaty,  but  when  it  was  completed.  Hurry  Punt,  the  Mahratta 
general-in-chief  added  a  supplemental  demand  of  sixty  lacs 
of  rupees  for  himself  and  the  Nizam*s  general,  as  a  reasonable 
fee  for  their  labours  in  the  negotiation.  This  sum  was  subse- 
quently reduced  to  one-half  that  amount.  From  documents 
found  on  the  capture  of  Seringapatam,  in  1799,  it  was  dis- 
covered that  both  the  Mahrattas  and  the  Nizam  were  all  this 
time  engaged  in  a  clandestine  correspondence  with  Tippoo, 
the  object  of  which  was  unconsciously  but  effectually  defeated 
by  the  signature  of  the  preliminaries  by  Lord  Comwallis  on 
the  23rd,  and  the  arrival  of   the  hostages  on  the  25th  of 
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February.  The  youths  were  conveyed  with  much  ceremony 
to  the  Govemor-Generars  tent,  and  received  with  distinguished 
courtesy.  A  crore  of  rupees  had  also  been  sent  in,  when 
Tippoo,  finding  that  the  little  principality  of  Coorg  which  he 
had  destined  to  destruction  for  the  assistance  afforded  to  the 
English  was  to  be  included  in  the  territory  he  was  required 
to  cede,  not  only  remonstrated  against  the  demand  of  what 
he  termed  one  of  the  gates  of  Seringapatam,  but  manifested 
a  disposition  to  renew  hostilities.  Lord  Comwallis,  however, 
made  preparations  for  pressing  the  siege  with  such  prompti- 
tude, that  Tippoo  was  speedily  brought  to  reason.  The 
tripartite  treaty  had  provided  that  the  territories  conquered  by 
the  joint  exertion^  of  the  alUes  should  be  equally  divided  among 
them.  The  Mahrattas,  as  the  preceding  narrative  will  show, 
had  given  no  assistance  in  the  war,  and  the  Nizam's  force 
had  done  nothing  but  consume  provisions  and  forage,  but 
Lord  Comwallis  was  determined  to  adhere  to  the  original 
compact  with  the  most  scrupulous  fidehty,  and  made  over  a 
third  of  the  indemnity,  as  well  as  of  the  territory,  to  each  of 
the  confederates,  annexing  another  third,  of  the  value  of  forty 
lacs  of  rupees  a  year,  to  the  dominions  of  the  Company.  It 
comprised  the  district  of  Dindigul  in  the  south,  and  of  the 
Baramahal  in  the  east,  including  several  important  passes 
into  Mysore,  and  a  large  strip  of  fertile  territory  with  great 
oommercial  resources  on  the  western  coast,  which  was 
annexed  to  Bombay,  and  formed  the  first  real  domain  of 
that  Presidency. 

Proponisto  This  was  the  first  acquisition  of  territory  since 

reimquiBhterri-  j^  j^^  ^^^j^  rcsolvcd  to  coutrol  the  growth  of  the 
i78a-i7M.  British  empire  in  India  by  Acts  of  Parliament. 
Mr.Pitt,  on  the  introduction  of  his  IndiaBill,  in  1784,  stated  that 
his  first  and  principal  object  would  be  to  prevent  the  Governor 
of  Bengal  from  being  ambitious,  and  bent  on  conquest ;  and 
his  chief  objection  to  Hastings  was,  that  he  had  endeavoured 
to  extend  the  British  dominions  in  India.  The  dread  of  ter- 
ritoirial  expansion  was,  in  fs^t,  the  prevailing  bugbear  of  the 
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day.  But  neither  Hastings,  nor  any  other  statesman  in 
England  or  in  India,  had  ever  entertained  any  such  design. 
On  the  contrary,  Hastings  was  at  one  time  prepared  to  relin- 
quish all  the  Northern  Sircars.  Clive  had  given  back  the 
entire  kingdom  of  Oude,  when  it  had  been  forfeited  by  the . 
result  of  the  war  which  the  Nabob  vi2der  had  wantonly  waged 
against  the  Company,  and  he  denounced  any  attempt  to 
extend  the  British  territories  beyond  the  Cururanussa.  Lord 
Comwallis,  soon  after  he  assumed  office,  expressed  his  wish 
to  withdraw  from  the  Malabar  coast,  and  to  reduce  Bombay 
to  a  mere  factory,  subordinate  to  Calcutta  or  Madras ;  and 
Lord  Shelbume,  when  Prime  Minister  of  England  in  1782, 
proposed  to  give  up  everything  except  Bombay  and  Bengal ; 
and  if  Lord  Comwallis  had  accepted  the  Governor-General- 
ship when  it  was  first  proposed  to  him,  he  would  probably 
have  taken  out  orders  to  abandon  the  Madras  Presidency. 
If  the  extent  of  the  British  dominions  in  India  had  depended, 
therefore,  on  the  wishes  or  the  policy  of  its  rulers,  so  far  from 
being  ambitiously  expanded,  it  would  apparently  have  been 
reduced  within  very  narrow  limits. 

^     ^        Those  who  took  the  lead  in  the  government  of 

Encroachments    _    _,  .  .  .    i     ,      ,         .11, 

of  native  India  at  this  penod,  had  evidently  but  a  partial 

princes,  1793.  ^^owledge  of  its  early  history  and  poHty,  of  the 
character  of  its  princes,  or  of  the  position  in  which  England 
was  placed.  From  time  immemorial,  aggression  had  been 
the  life-blood  of  all  Indian  monarchies.  Twenty-five  centuries 
before  Mr.  Pitt's  time,  the  father  of  Hindoo  legislation  had 
placed  conquest  among  the  foremost  of  regal  virtues.  "  What 
the  king,"  says  Munoo,  "  has  not  gained,  let  him  strive  to 
gain  by  military  strength ;"  and  this  is,  perhaps,  the  only  in- 
junction of  the  Hindoo  shastras,  which  Hindoo  princes  have 
never  forgotten.  The  same  aggressive  principle  was  adopted 
by  the  Mahomedan  conquerors,  not  only  in  reference  to  infidel 
princes,  but  to  those  of  the  "true  faith."  Every  new  dynasty, 
as  it  arose  with  the  elastic  vigour  of  youth,  continued  to 
attack  and  appropriate  the  territories  of  its  neighboiirs,  till 
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it  became  itself  effete,  and  was  in  its  turn  absorbed  by  new 
adventurers.  For  more  than  ten  centuries  there  had  been  no 
settled  kingdom,  guarded  by  a  respect  for  prescriptive  rightSi 
anxious  to  maintain  peace  with  its  neighbours,  and  content 
with  its  ancient  boundaries.  In  every  direction,  the  continent 
had  presented  an  unbroken  series  of  intrigue,  violence  and 
aggression. 

The  position  of  ^*  *^®  period  which  this  narrative  has  reached, 
the  EngiiBh,  the  political  cauldron  in  India  was  seething  with 
^  '  more  than  ordinary  violence.  The  four  chief  powers, 
the  Peshwa,  the  Nizam,  Tippoo,  and  Sindia,  had  been  esta- 
blished within  the  brief  period  of  sixty  years  by  usurpa* 
tion,  and  were  kept  alive  by  the  impulse  of  aggression. 
Every  year  had  witnessed  some  invasion  of  the  right  of  some 
prince  in  Hindostan  or  the  Deccan.  It  was  at  this  period 
that  the  Enghsh  appeared  on  the  scene,  and  took  up  arms  to 
defend  their  factories.  By  the  superiority  of  their  valour 
and  discipline,  they  became  a  first-rate  military  power,  and, 
consequently,  an  object  of  jealousy  to  all  the  belligerent 
princes  of  India.  It  was  the  restlessness  and  encroachment 
of  those  princes,  and  not  the  ambition  of  EngUsh  go- 
vernors which  gave  rise  to  nearly  all  the  wars  in  which 
they  were  engaged.  Admitting  that  they  had  any  right  ta 
be  in  India  at  all,  the  increase  of  theur  power  and  possessiond 
was  the  inevitable  effect  of  that  law  of  progression  to  which 
all  new  dynasties  were  subject.  From  the  very  first  they 
were  placed  in  a  state  of  antagonism  to  all  those  who 
dreaded  their  power,  and  coveted  their  possessions*  The 
slightest  appearance  of  weakness,  and,  too  often,  even  the 
exhibition  of  moderation — a  virtue  unknown  in  India-^-became 
the  signal  of  aggressive  assaults.  -When  the  aggressor  was 
conquered,  it  appeared  to  be  the  dictate  of  prudence  to  pre- 
vent the  renewal  of  hostilities  by  reducing  his  resources,  and 
appropriating  a  part  of  his  territories.  And  thus  was  th© 
British  empire  in  India  gradually  extended  by  a  mysterious 
but  inexorable  necessity,  which  overpowered^  not  only  the 
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reluctance  of  English  governors,  and  the  denunciations  of 
patriots,  but  even  the  omnipotence  of  Parliament, 
cenran  of  Lord     The  Gouduct  of  Lord  Comwallls  was  not  allowed 
SeHouie, "*     ^  P*^  without ceusure  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
I7M.  more  especially  from  Mr.  Francis,  who  had  been 

the  instrument  of  annexing  the  province  of  Benares  to  the 
Company's  territories.  The  war  which  Lord  Comwallis 
considered  "  an  absolute  and  cruel  necessity,"  forced  on  him 
by  the  ungovernable  ambition  and  violence  of  Tippoo,  was 
stigmatised  as  unjust  and  ambitious,  and  the  treaties  of 
alliance  he  had  formed  with  the  Nizam  and  the  Poena  durbar 
were  affirmed  to  'be  iiifamous.  Lord  Porchester  went  so  far 
as  to  assert  that  the  war  was  founded  on  avarice,  but  the 
charge  was  triumphantly  refuted  by  the  fact  that  Lord 
Comwallis  had  not  only  been  subject  to  a  loss  of  nearly 
three  lacs  of  rupees  by  it,  but  had  relinquished^  his  share  of 
the  prize-money,  which  came  to  four  lacs  and  a  half  more— a 
generous  act  which  was  nobly  emulated  by  General  Medows. 
The  House  ratified  all  the  measures  of  the  Governor-General, 
including  the  large  acquisition  of  territory  which  he  had 
made,  and  the  king  conferred  on  him  the  dignity  of  Marquis. 
The  precedent  has  been  scrupulpusly  maintained  since  that 
time,  and  every  Governor-General  who  has  enlarged  the 
British  empire  in  India,  has  received  \he  thanks  of  Par- 
liament, and  has  been  decorated  with  honours  by  the 
Crown, 

Seduction  of  "^^^  progress  of  the  war  demonstrated  beyond 
Tiptoe's  power,  question,  that  of  the  three  native  powers  in  the 
Deccan,  Tippoo  was  by  far  the  strongest.  Both 
the  Nizam  and  the  Mahrattas  were  found  to  entertain  the  most 
lively  dread  of  his  power  and  his  ambition,  and  they  were 
brought  to  feel  that  they  could  not  have  defended  themselves 
effectually  from  his  encroachments,  without  the  aid  of  an 
English  army.  The  power  of  Tippoo  was  effectually  reduced 
by  the  aUenation  of  one-half  his  territorial  resources,  which, 
before  the  peace,  were  reckone4  at  about  two  chores  and  a. 
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half  of  rupees.  The  Nizam  and  the  Poona  durbar  had  ex- 
hibited such  inefficiency  during  the  campaigns,  as  to  reduce 
themselves  to  a  very  subordinate  political  position,  and  th« 
prestige  of  British  power  had  been  in  a  corresponding  degree 
augmented.  The  deference  paid  to  the  Govemor-Qeneral 
both  by  friends  and  enemies  placed  the  British  name  and 
consequence  in  a  light  never  known  before  in  India,  After 
this  period,  for  half  a  century,  there  were  no  more  treaties  of 
Mangalore,  or  conventions  of  Wurgaum,  but  the  British 
authorities  dictated  their  own  terms  in  every  negotiation. 


CHAPTER  XVII. 

LORD  CONWALLIS'S  ADMINISTRATION — ^BEVENUE    AND    JUDIGUL 
REFORMS — ^POWER  OP  SINDIA. 

ix>rd  Com-  The  brilliant  success  of  the  Mysore  w^  reflected 
trauig'sreyenue  the  highest  Credit  ou  Lord  ComwalliB,  but  the 

Teforma,  1793.  ^  ,.  j     •    •  ^       '. 

permanent  renown  of  ms  admmistration  re&t^ 
upon  his  revenue  and  judicial  institutions,  which  form  one 
of  the  most  important  epochs  in  the  history  of  British 
India. 

BiM  of  the  The  resources  of  government  in  India  had  been 

zemindare.  derived  from  time  immemorial,  almost  exclusively 
from  the  land,^  a  certain  proportion  of  the  produce  of  which 
was  considered  the  inalienable  right  of  the  sovereign.  The 
settlement  of  the  land  revenue  was,  therefore,  a  question  of 
the  greatest  magnitude,  and  embraced,  not  only  the  fln^nei^ 
strength  of  the  state,  but  the  prosperity  of  its  subjects.  Two 
centuries  before  the  period  of  wliich  we  treat,  Toder  Mull, 
the  great  financier  of  Akbar,  had  made  a  settlement  of  the 
lower  provinces,  directly  with  the  cultivators,  after  an  accurat<e 
i^urvey  and  valuation  of  the  lands.  To  collect  the  rents,  from 
the  ryots,  apd  transmit  them  of  the  treasui;,  amenta  werf 
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I^aced  in  various  revenue  circles,  and  remunerated  for  their 
labour  by  a  per  centage  on  the  collections.  The  office  of 
coBector  speedily  became  hereditary,  from  the  constant  ten- 
dency of  every  office  in.  India  to  become  so,  and,  also  from 
the  obvious  6onvenience  of  continuing  the  agency  in  the 
family  which  was  in  possession  of  the  local  records,  and 
acquainted  with  the  position  of  the  lyots,  and  the  nature  of 
the  lands*  The  collector  thus  became  responsible  for  the 
government  rent,  and  was  entrusted  with  all  the  powers 
necessary  for  realising  it.  He  was  permitted  to  entertain  a 
military  force,  which  it  was  his  constant  aim  to  augment,  to 
increase  his  own  consequence.  His  functions  were  gradually 
enlarged,  and  came  eventually  to  embrace  the  control  of  the 
police  and  the  adjudication  of  rights.  The  collector  was 
thus  transformed  into  a  zemindar,  and  assumed  the  title  and 
dignity  of  raja,  and  became,  in  effect,  the  master  of  tLe 
district. 

Evils  of  the  ^^®  English  government  had  from  the  first 

wvenueByrtcm,  treated  the  zemindars  as  simple  collectors,  and 
ousted  them  without  hesitation  when  others 
offered  more  for  the  lands  than  they  were  prepared  to  pay. 
But  this  uncertainty  of  tenure,  and  this  repeated  change  of 
agency  was  found  to  be  equally  detrimental  to  the  improve- 
ment of  the  lands,  the  welfare  of  the  ryots,  and  the  interests 
of  the  state.  Under  such  a  system  there  could  be  no  appli- 
cation of  capital  to  the  operations  of  agriculture ;  the  estates 
became  deteriorated,  while  the  remissions  which  Government 
was  obliged  to  make  from  time  to  time,  overbalanced  any 
profits  arising  from  competition.  The  Court  of  Directors 
complained  that  the  revenue  was  steadily  diminishing,  and 
that  the  country  itself  was  becoming  impoverished  and  ex- 
hausted. Lord  Comwallis,  soon  after  his  arrival,  declared 
that  agriculture  and  internal  commerce  were  in  a  state  of 
rapid  decay,  that  no  class  of  society  appeared  to  be  flourish- 
ing, except  the  money-lenders,  and  that  both  cultivators  and 
landlords  were  sinkmg  into  poverty  and  wretchedness*    The 
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evils  undqr  which  the  people  groaned,  he  affirmed  to  be 
enormous. 

Remedy  pro-         The  Com-t  of  Directors  felt  the  necessity  of 
cot^  ^  Di-      adopting  some  bold  and  decisive  measure  to  arrest 
rectoh,  1786.     ^ho  pTogrcss  of  ruiu,  and,  under  this  impression, 
framed  their  memorable  letter  of  the  12th  of  April,  1786, 
which  became  the  basis  of  the  important  revenue  settlement 
which  was  completed  by  Lord  Comwallis.    They  condemned 
the  employment  of  farmers  of  the  revenue  and  temporary 
renters,  who  had  no  interest  in  the  land,  and  defrauded  the 
state,  while  they  oppressed  the  ryots.    They  directed  that 
the  engagements  should  be  made  with  the  old  zemindars,  npt, 
however,  as  a  matter  of  right,  but  of  fiscal  policy.    On  the  pre- 
sumption, moreover,  that  sufficient  information  must  have 
been  acquired  regarding  the  estates,  they  desired  that  the 
settlement  should  be  made  for  a  period  of  ten  years,  and 
eventually  declared  permanent,  if  it  appeared  to  be  satis- 
factory.   But  Lord  Comwallis  found  that  the  Court  had  been 
essentially  mistaken  in  this  conclusion.    Twenty  years  had 
been  employed  in  efforts  to  procure  information  regarding 
the  land,  and  five  schemes  had  been  devised  for  the  purpose, 
but  the  Government  was  still  as  ignorant  as  ever  on  the  sub- 
ject.   The  Collectors  had  no  knowledge  of  the  value  of  the 
lands,  of  the  nature  of  tenures,  or  of  the  rights  of  landlord 
and  tenant.     They  had  no  intercourse  with  the  people,  and 
were  ignorant  of  their  language.    They  saw  only  through  the 
eyes  of  their  omlasy  or  native   officers,  whose  sole  object 
was  to  mystify  them,  in  order  the  more  effectually  to  plunder 
the  country.    Lord  Comwallis,  therefore,  suspended  the  exe- 
cution of  the  orders  of  the  Court,  and  circulated  interrogatories 
with  the  view  of  obtaining  the  necessary  information,  and,  in 
the  mean  time,  made  the  settlements  annual. 
Proprietary  "^^^  proprietary  right  in  the  land  had  been  con- 

iight  in  the       Bidcred,  from  time  immemorial,  to  be  vested  in  the 
sovereign;  and  although  Mr.  Francis  and  some 
others  had  thought  fit  to  adopt  a  different  opinion,  the  great 
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majority  of  the  public  Bervants  adhered  to  the  ancient 
doctrine.  But,  after  thr  investigations  were  completed,  the 
OoYemmemt,  acMng  tdou  a  generous  and  enlightened  po^, 
determined  to  comer  on  the  zemindars  the  unexpected  boon  of 
a  permanent  interest  in  the  soil.  Before  this  conceBsioriy  the  ze- 
mindars, from  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  had  been  mere  tenants 
at  will,  liable  at  any  time  to  be  deprived  by  the  state  landlord 
^f  the  estates  they  occupied.  But  the  regulations  of  17d3, 
in  which  the  new  fiscal  policy  was  embodied,  converted  the 
soil  into  a  property,  and  bestowed  it  upon  them.  A  large 
and  opulent  class  of  landholders  was  thus  .created,  in  tiie 
hope  that  they  would  seek  the  welfare  of  the  ryot,  stimu- 
late cultivation,  and  augment  the  general  wealth  of  the 
country.  It  was  found,  however,  to  be  much  more  easy  to 
determine  the  relation  between  the  government  and  the  land- 
lord, than  between  the  landlord  and  his  tenant.  The  tights 
of  the  cultivators  were  more  ancient  and  absolute  than  those 
of  the  zemindar;  but  the  zemindar  had  always  practised 
every  species  of  oppression  on  them,  extorting  every  cowrie 
whidi  could  be  squeezed  from  them  by  violence,  and  leaving 
them  little  beyond  a  rag  and  a  hovel.  Mr.  Shore,  who  super- 
intended the  settlement,  maintained  that  some  interference 
on  the  part  of  government  was  indispensably  necessary  to 
effect  an  adjustment  of  the  demands  of  the  zemindar  on  the 
ryot.  Lord  Oomwallis  afiSrmed  that  whoever  cultivated  the 
land,  the  zemindar  could  receive  no  more  than  the  established 
rate,  which  in  most  cases  was  equal  to  what  the  cultivator 
could  pay.  The  difficulty  was  compromised  rather  than 
adjusted  by  declaring  that  the  zemindar  should  not  be  at 
Bestrictioiif  liberty  to  enhance  the  rents  of  the  "  independent 
on  the  land-  talookdars  "  and  two  other  classes  of  renters  who 
*"*  paid  the  fixed  sums  due  to  the  state  through  him, 

«imply  for  the  convenience  of  government.  The  zemindar 
was  also  restricted  from  enhancing  the  rent  of  the  class  of 
tenants  called  khoodkastj  who  cultivated  the  lands  of  the 
village  in  which  they  resided,  except  when  their  rents  were 
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below  the  current  rates,  or  when  their  tenures  had  been  im- 
properly obtained.  The  remaining  lands  of  the  estate  he 
was  at  liberty  to  let  in  any  manner  and  at  any  rate  he  pleased. 
For  the  protection  of  the  resident  cultivators  it  was  enacted 
that  the  zemindar  should  keep  a  register  of  their  tenures/ 
and  grant  them  pottahs,  or  leases,  specifying  the  rent  they 
were  to  pay,  and  that  for  any  infringment  of  these  rules  the 
ryot  was  to  seek  a  remedy  in  an  action  against  him  in  the 
civil  courts.  But  the  registers  were  not  kept,  and  pottahs 
were  rarely  given ;  and,  ad  to  the  remedy,  a  poor  man  has 
little  chance  agamst  his  wealthy  oppressor  in  courts  where 
the  native  officers  ai'e  imiversally  venal,  and  their  influence  is 
paramount.  By  the  unremitted  contrivances  of  the  zemindiEur, 
and  changes  of  residence  on  the  part  of  the  ryot, — which 
extinguished  all  his  rights, — ^the  class  of  resident  cultivators 
has  been  gradually  diminished;  and  the  ryots  have  been  placed 
at  the  mercy  of  the  zelnindar.  The  absence  of  any  clear  and 
defined  rules  for  the  protection  of  the  cultivator  in  his  ancient 
right  not  to  pay  more  than  a  limited  and  moderate  rent,  and  to 
be  kept  in  possession  of  his  fields  as  long  as  he  did  so,  is  an 
unquestionable  blot  on  a  system  which  in  other  respects  was 
highly  beneficial. 

Settlement  After  the  settlement  had  been  completed,  the 

made  penna-  great  and  all  important  question  came  on  whether 
it  should  be  decennial  or  permanent.  Mr.  Shore^ 
the  highest  authority  in  all  revenue  questions  in  India  at  the 
time,  strenuously  opposed  every  proposal  to  make  it  irrevo- 
cable. He  ai^ued  that  government  did  not  yet  possess  suffi- 
cient knowledge  of  the  capabilities  of  the  land,  and  of  the 
collections,  to  make  an  equitable  distribution  of  the  assess- 
ment. But  Lord  Comwallis  replied,  with  great  force,  that  if 
we  had  not  acquired  this  knowledge  after  twenty  years  of 
resesurch,  and  after  the  collectors  had  been  employed  espe- 
cially for  three  years  in  seeking  for  it,  we  could  never  expect 
to  obtain  it,  and  the  settlement  must  be  indefinitely  postponed. 
He  considered  that  the  boon  which  it  was  proposed  to  confer 
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on  the  zemindars  would  give  them  an  irresistible  inducement 
to  promote  cultivation,  and  to  render  their  ryots  comfortable. 
Mr.  Shore,  with  a  more  correct  appreciation  of  the  character 
of  the  zemindars,  affirmed  that  they  had  never  been  alive  to 
their  true  interests ;  that  they  were  utterly  ignorant  of  the 
rudiments  of  agricultural  science ;  that  the  whole  zemindary 
system  was  a  mere  conffict  of  extortion  on  their  part  and 
resistance  on  the  part  of  the  ryot,  the  zemindar  exacting 
whatever  he  had  any  chance  of  wringing  from  him,  and  the 
ryot  refusing  every  cowrie  he  could  withhold ;  and  he  argued 
that  the  zemindar  would  not  assume  new  principles  of  action 
because  his  tenure  was  made  permanent.  But  Lord  Com- 
wallis  was  resolute  in  his  opinion  that  a  fixed  and  unalterable 
assessment  was  the  only  panacea  for  the  evils  which  a£9icted 
the  country,  and  he  strongly  urged  it  upon  Mr.  Dundas. 
Some  of  the  leading  members  of  the  Court  of  Directors, 
partly  influenced  by  the  weighty  opinion  of  Mr.  Shore,  and 
partly  by  their  own  convictions,  adopted  a  contrary  opmion; 
but,  as  a  body,  they  could  not  be  persuaded  to  give  their  at- 
tention to  the  measure.  Mr.  Dundas  resolved,  therefore,  that 
it  should  originate  with  the  Board  of  Control.  Mr.  Pitt, 
who  had  for  many  years  studied  every  Indian  question  with 
great  assiduity,  shut  himself  up  with  Mr.  Dundas  at  bis 
country  seat  at  Wimbledon,  determined  to  master  the  subject 
in  all  its  bearings  and  results.  Mr.  Charles  Grant,  who  had 
passed  many  years  of  his  life  in  India,  and  combined  the 
largest  experience  with  the  most  enlightened  views, — though 
he  had  not  been  considered  worthy  a  place  among  the  Direc- 
tors,— was  invited  to  assist  Mr.  Pitt  and  Mr.  Dundas  in  these 
deliberations,  and  he  gave  his  suffrage  for  the  perpetuity  of 
the  settlement.  Mr.  Pitt  at  length  declared  his  conviction 
of  the  wisdom  of  this  measure,  and  a  despatch  was  accord- 
ingly drawn  up  by  Mr.  Dundas  and  sent  to  ^the  Court  of 
Directors.  The  subject  was  too  large  for  their  consideration 
in  general,  and  the  few  who  understood  it,  finding  that  the 
Ministers  of  the  Crown  had  made  up  their  minds  on  the  point, 
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thought  it  best  to  acquiesce,  and  the  dispatch  was  sent  ont  to 
India. 

Eesuit  of  the  The  permanent  settlement  of  Bengal  and  Behar 
settlement.  ^^s  promulgated  in  Calcutta  on  the  22nd  of  March, 
1793.  It  was  the  broadest  and  most  important  administrative 
act  which  the  British  government  had  adopted  since  its  esta- 
blishment in  India.  At  a  period  when  the  revenue  derived 
from  the  land  formed  the  bone  and  muscle  of  the  public  re- 
sources, and  while  one-third  of  the  country  was  a  jungle,  the 
assessment  was  fixed  for  ever.  No  margin  was  allowed  for 
the  inevitable  increase  of  expenditure  in  the  defence  of  the 
country,  and  in  the  development  of  civilised  institutions ;  and 
there  was  moreover  the  unquestionable  conviction  that  where 
the  rent  happened  to  be  excessive,  it  must  be  reduced ;  where 
it  was  inadequate,  it  could  not  be  increased.  With  the  expe- 
rience of  seventy  years  before  us,  we  are  enabled  to  discover 
many  defects  and  inequalities  in  the  settlement,  and  it  would  be 
a  miracle  if  this  were  not  the  case ;  but  we  must  not  forget 
the  impending  ruin  of  the  country  which  it  was  intended  to 
avert.  It  was  Or  bold,  brave,  and  wise  measure.  Under  the 
genial  influence  of  this  territorial  charter,  which  for  the  first 
time  created  indefeasable  rights  and  interests  in  the  soil,  popu- 
lation has  increased,  cultivation  has  been  extended,  and  a 
gradual  improvement  has  become  visible  in  the  habits  and 
comfort  of  the  people,  and  the  revenue  of  the  provinces  of 
Bengal  and  Behar  have  increased  to  fourteen  <a:ores  of  rupees 
a-year,  of  which  only  four  crores  are  derived  from  the  lands. 
Before  dismissing  the  subject  it  may  be  worthy  of  remark, 
that  with  all  his  benevolent  and  generous  sympathies  for  the 
natives,  Lord  Comwallis  was  not  able  to  advance  beyond  the 
traditional  creed  of  England,  that  all  her  colonial  and  foreign 
possessions  were  to  be  administered  primarily  and  emphati- 
cally for  her  benefit.  No  effort  was  to  be  spared  to  secure  the 
protection,  the  improvement,  and  the  happiness  of  the  people; 
but  it  was  with  an  eye  exclusively  to  the  credit  And  the  in- 
terests of  the  governing  power.    He  closes  his  great  minute 
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Oil  the  pennanent  settlement  with  this  characteristic  remark  : 
"  The  real  value  of  Bengal  and  Behar  to  Britain  depends  on 
the  continuance  of  its  abihty  to  furnish  a  large  annual  invest- 
ment to  Europe,  to  assist  in  providing  an  investment  for 
China,  and  to  supply  the  pressing  wants  of  the  other  presi* 
dencies/' 

Reform  of  the  ^^^  administralaon  of  Lord  Comwallis  was  also 
civil  courts,  rendered  memorable  by  the  great  changes  intro- 
duced into  the  judicial  institutions  of  the  Presi- 
dency. The  collector  of  the  revenue  had  hitherto  acted  also 
as  judge  and  magistrate.  Lord  ComwaUis  separated  the 
financial  from  the  judicial  functions,  and  confined  the  collector 
to  his  fiscal  duties,  placing  him  under  a  Board  of  Revenue  at 
the  Presidency.  A  civil  court  was  established  in  each  district 
and  in  the  prindpal  cities,  with  a  judge,  a  register  to  deter- 
mine cases  of  inferior  value,  and  one  or  more  covenanted  as- 
sistants. Every  person  in  the  country  was  placed  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  these  courts,  with  the  exception  of  British 
subjects,  who  were,  by  Act  of  Parliament,  amenable  to  the 
Supreme  Court.  To  receive  appeals  from  the  zdllah  and  city 
courts,  four  Courts  of  Appeal  were  constituted  at  Calcutta, 
Dacca,  Moorshedabad,  and  Patna,  and  from  their  decisions 
an  appeal  lay  to  the  Sudder  Court  at  the  Presidency,  nominally 
composed  of  the  Governor-General  and  the  members  of 
Council.  All  fees  of  every  description  were  abolished,  and 
the  expenses  of  a  suit  restricted  to  the  remuneration  of 
pleaders  and  the  expense  of  witnesses. 

Criminal  ootirti,  ^^r  the  administration  of  criminal  law,  it  was 
1798.  ordained  that  the  judges  of  the  four  Courts  of 

Appeal  should  proceed  on  circuit,  from  zillah  to  2illah,  within 
their  respective  circles,  and  hold  jail  deliveries  twice  in  the 
year.  The  Mahomedan  law,  divested  of  some  of  its  most 
revolting  precepts,  was  the  criminal  code  of  the  courts,  and 
the  Mahomedan  law  oflficer,  on  the  completioil  of  the  trial  at 
which  he  had  been  present,  was  required  to  declare  the  sen- 
tence prescribed  by  that  code^  which  was  carried  into  execu- 
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tion  if  the  judge  concurred  in  it,  and  if  he  did  not,  it  was 
referred  to  the  Sudder  Court,  which  was  also  constituted  a 
Court  of  Appeal  in  criminal  cases.  The  2dllah  judges  were 
likewise  invested  with  the  powers  of  a  magistrate,  and  au-t 
thorized  to  pass  and  execute  sentences  in  trivial  offences^ 
aud,  in  other  cases,  to  apprehend  the  delinquent  and  commit 
him  for  trial  before  the  judges  of  circuit.  Each  zillah  wad 
divided  into  districts  of  about  twenty  miles  square,  to  each  of 
which  an  officer  called  a  daroga  was  appointed,  with  authority 
to  arrest  offenders  on  a  written  charge,  and  when  the  offence 
was  bailable,  to  take  security  for  appearance  before  the 
magistrate.  Of  all  the  provisions  of  the  new  system  this 
proved  to  be  the  most  baneful.  The  daroga,  who  was  often 
fifty  tniles  from  the  seat  of  control,  enjoyed  almost  unlimited 
power  of  extortion,  and  became  the  scourge  of  the  country. 
The  code  of  ^^^  ^lore  than  ten  years,  the  clear  ajid  simpld 

1793.  rules  for  the  administration  of  justice,  drawn  up 

by  Sir  Elijah  Tmpey,  in  1781,  had  been  the  guide  of  the 
Courts.  Lord  Comwallis  considered  it  important  that  his 
new  institutions  should  have  all  the  certainty  of  fixed  rules. 
"  It  was  essential,"  he  said,  "  to  the  future  prosperity  of  the 
British  in  Bengal  that  all  regulations  affecting  the  rights, 
persons,  and  property  of  their  subjects,  should  be  formed  into 
a  code,  and  printed,  with  translations,  in  the  country  lan- 
guages." Mr.  George  Barlow,  a  civil  servant  of  mark  at  the 
time,  and  subsequently  Governor-General,  ad  interim,  and 
Governor  of  Madras,  had  the  chief  hand  in  manipulating  the 
code  of  1793,  more  especially  in  the  police  and  judicial  de* 
partment.  He  was  ignorant  of  the  principles  or  practice  of 
law,  except  as  he  might  have  picked  up  some  notion  of  them 
in  the  country  courts.  He  expanded  the  ordinances  of  Sir  Eli- 
jah into  an  elaborate  volume  of  regulations,  altering  the 
original  rules,  without  improving  them.  This  code,  however 
valuable  as  a  monument  of  British  benevolence,  was  alto- 
gether unsuited  to  a  people  who  had  been  accustomed  to  have 
justice  distributed  by  simple  and  rational  enquiry.      The 
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course  of  procedure  was  loaded  with  formalities,  and  the 
multipHcation  of  puzzling  and  pedantic  rules  only  served  to 
bewilder  the  mind,  and  to  defeat  the  object  in  view.  There 
was,  in  fact,  too  much  law  for  there  to  be  much  justice. 
Every  suit  became  a  game  of  chess,  and  afforded  the  amplest 
scope  for  oriental  ingenuity  and  chicanery.  "Justice  was 
thus  made  sour"  by  delay,  and  equity  was  smothered' by 
legal  processes.  To  add  to  the  impediments  thrown  in  the 
course  of  justice,  it  was  administered  in  a  language  equally 
foreign  to  the  judge  and  the  suitors. 

Exci  f  Notwithstanding  the  wisdom  exhibited  in  Lord 
natiYua  from  Comwallis's  institutions,  they  were  deformed  by 
power,  1793.  ^^^^  great  and  radical  error.  He  considered  it 
necessary  that  the  whole  administration  of  the  country  should 
be  placed  exclusively  in  the  hands  of  covenanted  servants  of 
the  Company,  to  the  entire  exclusion  of  all  native  agency. 
In  the  criminal  department,  the  only  native  officer  entrusted 
with  any  power  was  the  Daroga,  upon  an  allowance  of 
twenty-five  rupees  a  month.  In  the  administration  of  civil 
justice,  cases  of  only  the  most  trivial  amount  were  made  over 
to  a  native  judge,  under  the  title  of  Moonsiff ;  but  while  the 
salary  of  the  European  judge  was  raised  to  2,500  rupees  a 
month,  the  Moonsiff  was  deprived  of  all  pay,  and  left  to  find 
a  subsistence  by  a  small  commission  on  the  value  of  suits ;  in 
other  words,  by  the  encouragement  of  Utigation.  Under  all 
former  conquerors,  civil  and  military  offices,  with  few  excep- 
tions, were  open  to  the  natives  of  the  country,  who  might 
aspire,  with  confidence,  to  the  post  of  minister,  and  to  the 
command  of  armies.  But  under  the  impolitic  system  estab- 
lished in  1793,  the  prospects  of  legitimate  and  honourable 
ambition  were  altogether  closed  against  the  natives  of  the 
country.  If  the  peculiar  nature  of  British  rule  rendered  it 
necessary  to  retain  all  political  and  military  power  in  the 
hands  of  Europeans,  this  was  no  reason  for  denying  the 
natives  every  opportunity  of  rising  to  distinction  in  the  judi- 
cial departments,  for  which  they  were  eminently  qualified  by 
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their  indufitrioua  habits,  and  their  natural  sagacity,  not  less 
than  by  the  knowledge  they  possessed  of  the  language  and 
character  of  their  fellow-countrymen.  The  fatal  effects  of 
this  exclusion  were  speedily  visible  in  the  disrepute  and  in- 
efficiency of  the  whole  administration.  With  only  three  or . 
four  European  functionaries  in  a  district,  which  often  contained 
a  milhon  of  inhabitants,  the  machine  of  government  must 
have  stood  still  without  the  services  of  natives*  But  this 
power  and  influence  from  which  it  was  impossible  to  exclude 
them,  being  exercised  without  responsibility,  was  used  for  the 
purposes  of  oppression,  and  the  coui'ts  of  every  description 
became  the  hot-bed  of  corruption  and  venality. 
^  ^    f  The  remaining  events  of  1793  are  few  and  un- 

Pondtcherry,     important.    Information  having  been  received  that 
"^^'  France  had  declared  war  against  England,  Lord 

Gornwallis  issued  orders  for  the  assemblage  of  a  large  force 
at  Madras,  intending  to  take  the  conmiand  of  it  in  person,  and 
march  against  Pondieherry.  He  embarked  at  Calcutta  on  the 
25th  of  August,  but  was  twenty -five  days  in  reaching  Madras. 
On  his  arrival  there,  he  found  that  Colonel  Brathwaite  had 
proceeded  to  invest  Pondieherry,  and  that,  in  consequence  of 
the  insubordination  of  the  French  troops,  the  governor  had 
been  obliged  to  capitulate  a  few  days  before.  Lord  Com* 
wallis  embarked  for  England  in  October,  after  a  memorable 
reign  of  seven  years,  during  which  period  he  had  given 
strength  and  stability  to  the  power  estabUshed  by  the  daring 
of  Clive,  and  consolidated  by  the  genius  of  Hastings.  The 
dignity  and  firmness  which  he  exhibited  in  his  intercourse 
with  the  princes  of  India  conciliated  and  overawed  them, 
while  the  supreme  authority  vB^ich  he  exercised  over  all  the 
Presidencies,  convinced  them  that  a  new  element  of  vigour 
had  been  introduced  into  the  British  government  in  India, 
which  rendered  it  more  formidable  than  ever, 
progna  of  The  treaty  of  Salbye,  which  Sindia  had  con- 

sindia'ien.       cludcd  with  Hastings,  on  the  part  of  the  Mah- 
1784.  ratta  powers  m  1782,  raised  bun  to  a  oommanding 
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position  in  the  politics  of  India.    He  was  no  longer  a  mere 
feudatory  of  the  Peshwa,  but  an  independent  chief,  the  ally 
of  the  British  Government,  who  had  honoured  his  capital  with 
the  presence  of  their  representative.    He  determined  to  lose 
no  time  in  improving  these  advantages,  and  of  pushing-  his 
schemes  of  ambition  in  Hindostan.    The  state  of  affairs  at 
Delhi' was  eminently  favourable  to  these  views.   The  imbecile 
emperor  was  a  puppet  in  the  hands  of  Af rasiab  Khan,  who 
invoked  the  aid  of  Sindia,  in  his  master's  name,  to  demolish 
the  power  of  his  rival,  Mahomed  Beg.   Sindia  accepted  the  in- 
vitation with  alacrity,  and  advanced  with  a  large  force  to  Agra, 
where  he  had  a  meeting  with  the  emperor  in  October,  1784. 
Af  rasiab  was  soon  after  assassinated,  and  the  authority  of 
the  imperial  court,  and  the  influence  connected  with  it,  were  at 
once  transferred  to  Sindia.  He  refused  the  title  of  Ameer-ool- 
omrah,  but  accepted  that  of  Vakeel-ool-mutluk,  or  Regent  of 
the  empire,  for  the  Peshwa,  and  the  post  of  deputy  for  himself, 
and  was  thus  nominally  invested  with  the  executive  authority 
of  the  Mogul  throne.    The  emperor  likewise  conferred  on  him 
the  command  of  the  imperial  forces,  and  assigned  to  him  the 
provinces  of  Agra  and  Delhi,  out  of  which  he  agreed  to  pay 
65,000  rupees  monthly,  for  the  expenditure  of  the  emperor's 
household.    His  ambitious  views  were  thus  gratified  sooner 
than  he  had  expected,  and  in  the  elation  of  success,  and 
encouraged  likewise  by  the  departure  of  Hastings,  he  de- 
manded the  arrears  of  chout  for  Bengal  and  Behar,  but 
Mr.  Macpherson  not  only  rejected  the  claim  with  indignation, 
but  constrained  him  to  offer  a  humble  apology  for  having 
made  it. 

Sindia  attack!       The  rcsouroes  of  the  provinces  of  Agra  and  Delhi, 
theBajpooti,     ^hich  had  been  exhausted  by  constant  hostilities, 

and  IS  defeated,  •  ,  ,  ,  .  <.     , 

1787  were  found  madequate  to  the  mamtenanoe  of  the 

large  force  which  Sindia  entertained,  and  he  sequestered  the 
.  jaygeers  of  the  Mahomedan  nobles  of  the  court.    A  powerful 
party  was  thus  raised  against  him,  which  received  secret 
wcouragement  from  the  emperor  hinmelf,    Sindia  then  pror 
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ceeded  to  despoil  the  Bajpoota,  and  at  the  gates  of  Jeypore 
made  a  demand  of  sixty  lacs  of  rupees,  as  tribute  due  to  the 
imperial  treasury.  The  greater  portion  of  this  sum  was  paid, 
but  when  his  general  appeared  to  claim  the  remainder,  the 
Rajpoot  tribes  made  common  cause,  and  attacked  and  routed 
him.  Sindia  advanced  with  aU  his  troops  to  encounter  them, 
but  Mahomed  Beg,  who  joined  his  standard  after  the  murder 
of  Afrasiab,  fearing  that  the  confiscation  of  his  estates  would 
not  be  long  delayed,  if  Sindia  were  victorious,  chose  the  eve 
of  the  battle  for  gomg  over  to  the  Bajpoots.  He  was  killed 
in  the  engagement  which  followed,  but  his  gallant  nephew, 
Ismael  Beg,  one  of  the  best  native  soldiers  of  the  age,  rallied 
the  troops,  and  Sindia  was  obliged  to  retire.  He  was  pre- 
paring to  renew  the  conflict,  on  the  third  day,  when  the 
whole  of  the  emperor's  troops  went  over  in  a  body  to  Ismael 
Beg,  with  eighty  pieces  of  cannon.  Sindia  had  not  been 
reduced  to  such  straits  since  he  fled  from  the  field  of  Paniput, 
but  in  no  emergency  did  he  ei?ince  greater  fortitude  and  con- 
duct. Fortunately  for  him,  the  Rajpoots,  satisfied  with  their 
success,  retired  to  their  respective  homes,  instead  of  following 
up  the  victory.  They  left  Ismael  Beg  to  conduct  the  war 
alone,  and  he  laid  siege  to  Agra,  the  fortifications  of  which  had 
been  greatly  strengthened  by  Sindia.  In  this  extremity,  he 
addressed  Nana  Fumuvese,  and  importuned  him  to  aid  him  in. 
maintainii^g  the  Mahratta  ascendancy  in  Hindostan.  But 
Nana  was  jealous  of  the  growing  power  of  Sindia,  who  he 
knew  was  aiming  at  the  supreme  control  of  the  Mahratta 
commonwealth,  and  althoughi  he  did  not  faO  to  send  for- 
ward troops  under  Holkar  and  Ali  Bahadoor,  they  were 
extended  rather  to  watch  and  check  his  movements  than  to 
assist  them- 

QhoiamKadir,  In  this  positiou  of  affairs,  the  infamous  Qholam 
^^^-  Kadir,  a  turbulent  soldier  of  fortune,  the  son  of 

the  RohiUa  chief,  Zabita  Khan,  who  had  died  in  June,  1785, 
appeared  on  the  scene.  Ismael  Beg  was  still  engaged  in 
the  siege  of  Agra;   Gholam  Kadir,  with  hiisi  body  of  fr«[e 
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lances  joined  him  there,  and  Sindia  advanced  to  attack  them 
both.  On  the  24th  of  April,  they  raised  the  siege  and  ad- 
vanced sixteen  miles  to  meet  him ;  Sindia  was  completely 
overpowered,  and  obliged  to  retreat  to  Bhurtpore,  the  capital 
of  the  friendly  Jants.  Gholam  Kadir  was  soon  after  called 
off  to  defend  his  own  jaygeer  from  the  encroachments  of  the 
Sikbs,  by  whom  it  was  invaded  at  the  instigation  of  Sindia, 
who  took  advantage  of  the  circumstance  to  attack  Ismael 
Beg,  under  the  walls  of  Agra.  The  battle  was  fought  on  the 
18th  day  of  June,  1788,  and  terminated  in  the  complete  dis- 
persion of  IsmaeFs  troops.  He  immediately  joined  the  camp 
of  Gholam  Kadir,  and  they  advanced  together  towards  Delhi, 
but  the  emperor  refused  to  admit  either  of  them  into  it 
Gholam  Kadir,  however,  succeeded  in  corruptmg  one  of  the 
emperor's  confidential  officers,  seized  the  gates  of  the  city, 
and  occupied  the  palace  and  the  citadel.  He  then  let  loose 
his  licentious  soldiers  -on  the  city,  which  was  for  two  months 
subjected  to  a  degree  of  violence,  rapine  and  barbarity,  un- 
exampled even  in  the  gloomy  annals  of  that  imperial  metro- 
polis, which  had  been  so  repeatedly  devoted  to  spoliation. 
The  wives  and  daughters,  and  female  relatives  of  the  emperor 
were  exposed  and  dishonoured,  while  some  were,  more  mer- 
cifully, put  to  death.  To  crown  his  infamy,  the 
blinds  the  em-  ruffian  put  out  the  cyos  of  the  wretched  monarch 
pctor,i788.  jjj  ^jjg'j.  gQ(5tets  with  his  dagger.  Ismael  Beg 
turned  with  horror  from  the  sight  of  ^hese  atrocities,  and  on 
receiving  the  promise  of  a  jaygeer,  entei'ed  the  service  of 
Sindia,  who  advanced  to  Delhi,  reseated  the  emperor  on  the 
throne,  and  did  everything  that  humanity  could  suggest,  to 
alleviate  the  sorrows  of  the  old  man,  then  in  his  sixty-fifth 
year.  A  force  was  sent  after  Gholam  Kadir  who  took  shelter 
in  Meerut,  where  he  defended  hunself  with  vigour,  but  seeing 
his  case  desperate,  mounted  a  swift  horse  and  fled  across  the 
country,  but  was  captured  and  brought  into  the  presence  of 
Sindia,  who  subjected  him  to  the  most  barbarous  mutilations, 
under  which  he  expired. 
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The  success  which  had  attended  the  exertions 

Smdia's  Euro-        -    ri-     t  •  . 

pean  force,  01  Sindia  was  owing,  m  a  great  measure,  to  the 
1785— 179L  force  which  he  had  organised  under  European 
officers.  He  could  not  fail  to  perceive  that  the  native 
Mahratta  soldier,  though  admirably  adapted  for  marauding 
expeditions,  was  ill  suited  for  regular  warfare,  or  for  the 
maintenance  of  such  a  power  as  he  was  endeavouring  to 
estabUsh ;  and  he  resolved  to  create  a  Sepoy  army  on  the 
model  of  the  English  battalions.  The  Count  de  Boigne,  a' 
native  of  Savoy,  had  come  to  India  in  quest  of  service,  and 
circumstances  brought  him  to  the  camp  of  Sindia,  by  whom 
he  was  immediately  entertained.  He  was  an  officer  of  dis- 
tinguished talents  and  great  military  experience,  having 
served  both  in  Europe  and  in  India,  and  a  large  force  was 
gradually  formed  under  his  direction,  consisting  chiefly  of 
Rajpoots  and  Mahomedans,  commanded  and  disciplined  by 
European  officers,  many  of  whom  were  English  adventurers. 
The  force  was  eventually  raised  to  18,000  regular  infantry, 
6,000  irregular  and  2,000  regular  cavalry,  and  600  Persian 
horse.  With  the  aid  of  these  regnnents  Sindia  was  enabled 
to  fight  pitched  battles,  and  to  capture  towns  and  forts,  as  no 
Mahratta  chief  had  ever  done  before.  A  foundry  was  like- 
wise established,  and  200  cannon  cast.  The  equipment  of  this 
formidable  force  completely  established  Sindia's  authority  in 
Hindostan,  and  made  him  the  most  powerful  member  of  the 
Mahratta  confederation. 

Battle  of  Paton,  The  turbulcnt  Ismael  Beg  did  not  long  remain 
June  17, 1790.  faithful  to  Sindia,  and  he  was  joined  by  the 
Rajpoot  rajas  of  Jeypore  and  Joudhpore.  Sindia  attacked 
the  allies  at  Patun,  on  the  20th  of  June,  1790.  Ismael  fought 
with  his  usual  bravery,  and  thrice  charged  through  Sindia's 
regular  infantry,  cutting  down  the  artillerymen  at  their  guns. 
Holkar's  force  stood  aloof  during  the  engagement,  and  the 
issue  of  the  battle  was  for  a  time  doubtful,  but  the  personal 
gallantry  of  De  Boigne  and  his  European  officers,  and  the 
firmness  of  his  disciplined  troops,   secured  the  day  to  his 
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master,  though  not,  as  it  was  afiGbmed,  without  the  loss  of 
11,000  men.  Ismael  Beg  fled  with  a  small  retinue  to  Jey- 
pore,  all  his  guns  were  captured,  and  ten  of  his  battalions 
grounded  their  arms  and  surrendered.  The  Rajpoots,  how- 
Battieof  icairta.  evor,  Still  contuiued  to  maintain  the  war,  and  in 
12th  Sept.,  1791.  ^^^  succeoding  year  a  second  battle  was  fought, 
at  Mairta,  in  which  De  Boigne  achieved  another  victory.  The 
Rajpoot  tribes  were  now  apparently  at  Sindia's  mercy,  but 
the  equivocal  conduct  of  Holkar  induced  him  to  grant  them 
peace  on  the  payment  of  a  moderate  tribute.  The  raja  of 
Joudhpore,  however,  who  had  assassinated  Sindia's  brother, 
Jayapa,  thirty-two  years  before,  was  now  required  to  sur- 
render Ajmere  to  atone  for  the  deed. 

sindia  maichei  Sindia  had  offered  to  join  the  alliance  against 
toPoona,i792.  Tippoo,  in  1790,  on  the  condition  that  two  bat- 
talions of  English  troops  should  accompany  him  to  Poona, 
that  his  own  conquests  in  Hindostan  should  be  guaranteed, 
and  that  he  should  be  assisted  to  effect  the  complete  subjuga- 
tion of  the  Rajpoot  states.  Lord  Comwallis  necessarily 
rejected  these  terms,  upon  which  he  entered  into  correspon- 
dence with  Tippoo — all  the  while,  however,  professsing  the 
warmest  attachment  for  the  Company — and  assumed  a 
threatening  attitude  towards  the  Feshwa ;  and,  if  the  arms 
of  the  allies  had  met  with  any  serious  reverse  in  the  war  with 
Tippoo,  would  doubtless  have  made  common  cause  with  that 
prince  against  them.  That  he  might  be  in  a  position  to  take 
advantage  of  circmnstances,  and  establish  his  authority  at  the 
Mahratta  capital,  he  resolved  to  proceed  thither,  much  against 
the  wishes  of  Nana  Furnuvese,  who  was  justly  apprehensive 
of  his  designs.  After  the  battle  of  Patun,  he  had  obtained 
from  the  emperor,  for  the  third  time,  patents  constituting  the 
Peshwa  Vakeel-ool-mootluk,  or  regent  of  the  empire,  and 
Sindia  and  his  descendants,  hereditary  deputies.  It  may 
serve  to  give  some  idea  of  the  prestige  which  still  lingered 
about  the  Mogul  throne,  that,  at  a  time  when  the  emperor 
was  dependant  on  Sindia  for  the  daily  expenses  of  his  house- 
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hold,  such  a  Bunnnd  as  this  was  considered  an  important 
acquisition  in  the  Deccan.  As  a  pretext  for  appearing  at 
Poona,  he  gave  out  that  he  was  proceeding  to  invest  the 
Peshwa  with  the  robes  of  his  new  office.  He  arrived  at  the 
capital  on  the  11th  of  June,  1792,  and  in  order  to  exhibit  his 
influence  over  the  imperial  house,  as  well  as  to  gratify  the 
f eehngs  of  the  Hindoos,  he  pubKshed  an  edict  he  had  extorted 
from  the  emperor,  forbidding  the  slaughter  of  bullocks  and 
cows  throughout  the  Mogul  dominions.  Nana  Fumuvese 
used  every  effort  to  prevent  the  Peshwa's  accepting  the  title 
conferred  on  him,  but  Sindia  had  brought  a  large  variety  of 
rarities  with  him  from  Hindostan  which  delighted  the  fancy 
of  the  young  prince,  and,  by  making  constant  arrangements 
for  his  amusement,  obtained  a  complete  ascendancy  over  him, 
A  day  was  accordingly  fixed  for  the  investiture. 

nd  in-  Sindia  spared  no  pains  to  render  the  ceremony 
vestitare,  July,  icdposing.  A  grand  suite  of  tents  was  pitched  in 
"^^*  the  vicinity  of  the  town,  and  the  Peshwa  pro- 

ceeded to  them  with  the  greatest  pomp.  At  the  farthest  end 
of  the  great  tent  of  state  a  throne  was  erected  to  represent 
that  of  the  Great  Mogul,  on  which  the  imperial  sunnud  and 
the  insignia  were  placed.  The  Peshwa  approached  it  and 
placed  on  it  the  usual  offering  of  a  hundred  and  one  gold 
mohurs,  and  took  his  seat  on  the  right,  when  Sindia's  secre- 
tary read  out  the  patent,  as  weU  as  the  edict  abohshing  the 
slaughter  of  kine.  The  Peshwa  was  then  invested  with  the 
gorgeous  robes  and  splendid  jewels  of  the  office,  and  returned 
to  Poona  amidst  the  acclamations  of  thousands,  and  salvos 
of  artillery.  The  grandeur  of  the  scene  exceeded  everything 
which  had  ever  been  seen  in  the  Mahratta  capital  before.  It 
was  on  this  occasion  that  Sindia  exhibited  one  of  the  most 
extraordinary  specimens  of  mock  humiUty  recorded  in  Indian 
history.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  three  months  before 
this  time,  Tippoo  had  been  stripped  of  half  his  dominions, 
and  that  Sindia  was  now  the  most  powerful  native  prince  in 
India,  and  master  of  an  army  composed  of  sixteen  battahons 
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of  regular  infantry,  five  hundred  pieces  of  cannon,  and  a 
hundred  thousand  horse.  But  he  dismounted  from  his  elephant 
at  the  gates  of  Poona,  and  in  the  great  hall  of  audience 
placed  himself  below  all  the  hereditary  nobles  of  the  state. 
.  The  Peshwa  entered  the  room,  and  desired  him  to  take  his  seat 
among  the  highest  dignitaries,  when  he  replied  that  he  -was 
unworthy  of  that  honour,  and  untying  a  bundle  which  he 
carried  under  his  arm,  produced  a  pair  of  slippers,  which  he 
put  before  the  Peshwa,  saying,  "This  is  my  occupation ;  it 
was  that  of  my  father,"  and  it  was  with  great  apparent  re- 
luctance that  he  allowed  himself  to  be  conducted  to  the 
honourable  seat  prepared  for  him. 

Batue  with  Sindia  and  Nana  Fumuvese,  after  this  trans* 

Hoikar,i792.  actiou,  maintained  an  outward  appearance  of 
respect  and  civility,  though  plotting  each  other's  destruction ; 
but  then:  respective  forces  in  Hindostan  could  not  be  restrained 
from  open  hostility.  They  had  been  engaged  together  in 
levying  tribute  from  the  Rajpoots,  and  had  captured  two  forts, 
but  quarrelled  about  the  division  of  the  spoil.  De  Boig-ne, 
with  20,000  horse  and  9,000  regular  infantry,  fell  on  Holkar's 
army  of  30,000  horse,  and  four  battalions  disciplined  by  Euro- 
peans. The  conflict  was  desperate,  and  the  four  battalions 
were  completely  annihilated,  only  one  European  officer  escap- 
ing the  carnage.  Holkar  retreated  with  the  wreck  of  his 
army,  and  on  his  route  sacked  and  burnt  Sindia's  capital, 
Oejein.  This  battle  rendered  Sindia  absolute  in  Hindostan, 
and  served  to  aggravate  the  intrigues  at  Poona,  and  to  deepen 
the  alarm  of  Nana  Fumuvese.  But  he  was  unexpectedly  re- 
Death  of  Hcved  from  all  anxiety  by  the  death  of  Sindia,  on 

Sindia,  J2th       the  12th  of  February,  1794.     Had  he  lived  a  few 

Feb    1794 

moaths  longer,  a  contest  for  the  office  of  chief 
minister  of  the  Peshwa,  and  the  supreme  command  of  the 
Mahratta  power  would  have  been  inevitable.  For  thirty- 
five  years  he  may  be  said  to  have  passed  his  life  in  the  camp, 
devoting  himsdf  to  the  improvement  of  his  army,  and  the 
increafle  of  his   resources.     His  character  has  been  aptly 
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summed  up  in  a  few  words,  by  the  great  historian  of  the  Mah- 
rattas,  "  he  was  a  man  of  ^eat  political  sagacity,  and  con- 
siderable genius,  of  deep  artifice,  restless  ambition  and  im- 
placable revenge."  He  received  from  his  father  a  small 
principality ;  he  bequeathed  to  his  successor,  a  lad  of  thirteen, 
a  kingdom  comprising  all  the  territory  from  the  Sutlege  to 
Allahabad,  two-thirds  of  Malwa,  and  the  fairest  provinces  in 
the  Deccan,  as  well  as  the  finest  native  army  in  India. 
Enlargement  ^hc  proceedings  in  England  in  connection  with 
of  the  powers    the  government  of  India,  subsequent  to  Mr.  Pitt's 

oftheGovei^      t>-ii     •  •«  -, 

nor-Generaj,      Bill  m  1784,   Will  now    claim  attention.      The 
"^-  Regulating  Act  of  1773,  which  created  the  office 

of  Governor-General,  made  him  responsible  for  the  safety  of 
India,  but  gave  him  only  a  single  vote  in'  Coimcil,  and  ren^ 
dered  him  Uable,  on  every  occasion,  to  be  overruled  by  his 
colleagues.  The  distractions  of  Hastings's  administration 
are  to  be  attributed,  in  a  great  measure,  to  this  anomalous 
clause,  which  frequently  brought  the  Government  to  a  dead 
lock.  Lord  ComwaUis  therefore  refused  to  accept  the  office, 
subject  to  this  encumbrance,  and  a  Bill  was  introduced  and 
passed  in  1786  to  enable  the  Governor-General  and  the  Go- 
vernors of  the  minor  Presidencies  to  act  in  opposition  to  the 
opinion  of  the  Council,  when  they  deemed  it  necessary  for 
the  welfare  of  the  country,  the  counsellors  being  at  liberty 
to  record  the  reasons  of  their  dissent.  Of  the  wisdom  of 
this  measure  no  better  proof  can  be  offered  than  the  fact 
that  it  has  worked  beneficially  for  nearly  eighty  years. 
The  Dedara-  The  gravcst  movement  of  this  period,  however, 
tory  Act,  1788.  ^j^g  ^jjg  consummatiou  of  Mr.  Pitt's  plan  of  trans-« 
ferring  the  powers  of  government  from  the  Company  to  the 
Crown.  In  the  year  1787,  a  cpnflict  of  parties  arose  in  the 
republic  of  Holland ;  the  French  and  the  English  Governments 
espoused  opposite  sides,  and  there  was  every  prospect  of  a 
rupture  between  them.  The  interference  of  France  in  the 
politics  of  India,  had  been  for  half  a  century  the  great  object 
of  dread  to  the  Court  of  Directors,  and  under  the  apprehen- 
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sion  that  they  might  have  again  to  encounter  it,  they  now 
solicited  the  Ministry  to  augment  the  European  force  in  India, 
and  four  regunents  were  immediately  luised  for  their  service. 
Happily,  the  peace  with  France  was  not  Interrupted,  but,  as 
soon  as  the  storm  had  blown  over,  the  Court  of  Directors, 
anxious  to  save  the  cost  of  the  regiments,  declared  that  they 
were  no  longer  necessary.  Lord  Comwallis  had  earnestly 
reconmiended  the  augmentation  •  of  the  European  force  in 
India,  to  give  greater  security  to  our  position,  and  the  Board  of 
Control  therefore  determined  that  the  regiments  should  be  sent 
out.  The  Court  of  Directors,  however,  refused  to  allow 
them  to  embark  in  their  ships,  and  as  the  contest,  which 
thus  arose  between  the  India  House  and  the  Ministry,  in- 
volved the  great  question  of  the  substantial  powers  of  go- 
vernment, Mr.  Pitt  referred  the  question  to  the  decision  of 
Parliament. 

DiMonioiiiizi        On  the  25th  of  February,  1788^  Mr.  Pitt  i^t^o. 
Parliament,       ducod  a  Bill  to  declare  the  meaning  of  the  Act  of 
1784,  and  afltoied  that "  there  was  no  step  which 
could  have  been  taken  by  the  Court  of  Directors  before  the 
passing  of  that  Bill,  touching  the  military  and  poUtical  concerns 
of  India,  jand  the  collection,  management,  and  application  of 
the  revenues,  which  the  Board  of  Control  had  not  a  right  to 
take  by  the  provisions  of  that  Bill."    He  stated,  moreover, 
that  in  proposing  his  Bill  of  1784  it  was  his  intention  thus  to 
transfer  the  whole  powers  of  government  to  the  Crown, 
The  organs  of  the  Court  of  Directors  in  the  House  stated 
that  they  never  would  have  supported  that  measure,  if  they 
had  suj^sed  such  to  have  been  its  intent ;  and  they  dis- 
covered, when  too  late,  that  in  voting  for  Mr.  Pitt's  Bill  they 
had  committed  an  act  of  suicide.    An  objection  was  raised  to 
the  despatch  of  the  regiments  on  the  constitutional  doctrine 
that  no  troops  could  belong  to  the  King  for  which  Parlia- 
ment had  not  voted  the  money.     Mr.  Pitt  thereupon  stated 
his  conviction  that  the  army  in  India  ought  to  be  on  one 
estabHshment,  and  to  belong  to  the  Eling,  and  that  it  was  not 
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without  an  eye  to  such  an  arrangement  that  he  had  brought 
forward  the  present  motion.  But,  notwithstanding  the 
bouudless  influence  which  he  enjoyed  in  the  House,  the 
members  were  alarmed  at  the  immense  power  which  he 
attempted  to  grasp.  Many  of  his  stanch  supporters  deserted 
him,  and  the  Opposition  were  very  sanguine  in  their  hopes  of 
being  able  to  overthrow  the  Ministry  on  this  occasion.  There 
were  four  tempestuous  debates  on  the  question,  one  of  which 
was  prolonged  to  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning.  Mr.  Pitt 
had  encountered  no  such  opposition  in  the  present  Parlia- 
ment, and  to  prevent  being  beaten  in  the  successive  stages 
of  the  Bill,  was  under  the  necessity  of  making  great  con- 
cessions, and  adding  several  conciliatory  clauses  to  it.  The 
Declaratory  Act  of  1788  rivetted  on  the  East  India  Company 
the  fetters  which  had  been  forged  by  the  Act  of  1784. 
The  Charter  The  period  for  which  the  exclusive  privileges 

of  1793.  Jiad  been  granted  to  the  East  India  Company  ex- 

pired in  1793,  and  on  the  23rd  of  April,  the  Court  of  Directors 
presented  a  petition  to  Parliament  for  the  renewal  of  them. 
But  new  commercial  and  manufacturing  interests  had  been 
springing  up  in  England  with  great  vigour  since  the  last  con- 
cession, and  petitions  poured  into  the  House  from  Liverpool, 
Glasgow,  Manchester,  Bristol,  and  other  seats  of  industry 
and  enterprize,  protesting  against  the  continuance  of  a 
monopoly  in  so  large  a  trade,  and  the  exclusion  of  the  country 
in  general  from  any  share  in  it.  The  Court  of  Directors 
appointed  a  Committee  to  draw  up  a  reply  to  the  petitioners, 
and  to  demonstrate  that  it  was  essential  to  the  national  in- 
terests that  the  East  India  Company  should  continue  to  be 
the  sole  agent  for  managing  the  commerce  and  government 
of  India.  The  Ministry  found  the  existing  state  of  things, 
more  especially  since  the  Declaratory  Act,  exceedingly  con- 
venient to  themselves,  and  resolved  to  oppose  all  innovation. 
Fortunately  for  the  Company,  Lord  Corwallis,  notwithstand- 
ing the  Mysore  war,  had  placed  the  finances  of  India  in  a 
more  flourishing  condition  than  they  had  ever  been  in  before ; 
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and,  it  may  be  said,  than  they  have  ever  been  in  since. 
Mr.  Dundas  was  thus  enabled  to  ask  the  House,  with  an  air 
of  triumph,  whether  they  were  prepared  to  stop  the  tide  of 
this  prosperity,,  for  a  mere  theory. 

Argumcntofor  ^^®    arguments    which    he     adduced    for     con- 

renewing  the     tinuing   the   power   and   privileges   of   the    East 
India  Company  were,  that  to  throw  the  trade 
open  to  all  England  would  retard  the  payment  of  the  Com- 
pany's debts ;  that  it  would  check  the  growing  commerce  of 
India,  and  that  it  would  inevitably  lead  to  colonization  and 
ensure  the  loss  of  the  country  to  England.     He  objected  to 
the  dissolution  of   the  Company,  because  the  patronage  of 
India,  added  to  the  other  sources  of  influence  in  the  Crow^n, 
would  destroy  the  balance  of  the  Constitution.     These  arg'u- 
ments,  solemnly  propounded  by  the  Ministers,  at  a  period 
when  free  trade  was  considered  the  direct  road  to  ruin,  were 
received  with  blind  confidence  by  the  House,  and  the  privileges 
of  the  Company  were  renewed,  with  httle  modification,  for  a 
period  of  twenty  years.     To  meet  the  clamours  of  the  mer- 
chants and  manufacturers  of  England,   the  Company  was 
directed  to  allot  3,000  tons  a  year  for  private  trade,  but  as  the 
privilege  was  hampered  with  the  heavy  charges  and  delays 
of  their  commercial  system,  it  was  Uttle  prized,  and  seldom 
used.    An  effort  was  made  by  Mr.  Wilberforce,  one  of  the 
ablest  and  most  enlightened  members  of  the  House,  to  obtain 
permission  for  missionaries  and  schoolmasters  to  proceed  to 
India,  and  give  voluntary  instruction  to  the  people,  but  he 
was  vehemently  opposed  by  the  old  Indians  in  the  Court  of 
Directors,  who  had  imbibed  the  fantastic  notion  that  the 
diffusion  of  knowledge  would  be  fatal  to  British  rule  in  India, 
and  that  the  presence  of  missionaries  would  be  followed  by 
rebellion ;  and  the  House  was  persuaded  by  Mr.  Dundas  to 
reject  the  proposal. 

Bemarktonuie  The  Charter,  as  it  is  called,  of  1793,  maybe 
Charter,  1793.  regarded  as  a  faithful  reflection  of  the  narrow 
views  of  the  age,  which,  considered  that  the  introduction  of 
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free  trade  and  Europeans,  of  missionaries  and  schoolmasters, 
into  India,  would  sap  the  foundation  of  British  authority. 
The  experience  of  nearly  three-quarters  of  a  century  has 
dispelled  this  hallucination.  Smce  the  extinction  of  the 
Company's  monopoly,  the  trade,  instead  of  being  diminished, 
has  increased  twenty  fold.  The  free  admission  of  Europeans 
into  India  has  not  endangered  the  dominion  of  England ;  on 
the  contrary,  during  the  great  mutiny  of  1857,  India  was 
nearly  lost  for  want  of  Europeans.  The  patronage  of  India 
has  been  trebled  in  value,  and  the  Company  has  been 
abolished,  yet,  owing  to  the  happy  discovery  of  the  principle 
of  competitive  appointments,  the  power  of  the  Crown  has  not 
been  increased,  and  the  independence  of  Parliament  has  not 
diminished.  Christian  missionaries  have  been  admitted  into 
India  and  placed  on  the  same  footing  as  the  Hindoo  priest 
and  the  Mahomedan  mollah,  and  allowed  to  offer  instruction  to 
the  natives ;  and,  the  education  of  the  people  is  now  considered 
as  much  a  duty  of  the  state  as  the  maintenance  of  the  poHce ; 
— ^yet  the  feeling  of  allegiance  to  the  Crown  of  England  has 
not  been  impaired. 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 

ADMINISTRATION  OP  SIR  JOHN  SHORE,    1793 — 1798. 

Sir  John  Shore    SiR  John  Shore,  a  distinguished  member  of  the 
Govcraor-Gene-  Company's  civil  service,  and  the  author  of  the 

raL  1793  »■       f  '  ^ 

revenue  settlement  of  1793,  succeeded  to  the  go- 
vernment, on  the  departure  of  Lord  ComwalUs,  "who,  in  a 
letter  to  Mr.  Dundas  on  the  choice  of  his  successor,  had  given 
it  as  his  opinion,  that  "  nobody  but  a  person  who  had  never 
been  in  the  service,  and  who  was  essentially  unconnected 
with  its  members,  who  was  of  a  rank  far  surpassing  his  asso- 
ciates in  the  government,  and  who  had  the  full  support  of 
the  Ministry  at  home,  was  competent  for  the  office  of  Gover- 
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nor-General."  Subsequently  to  the  date  of  this  letter,  Sir 
John,  then  Mr.  Shore,  had  visited  England,  and  on  his  retnm, 
Lord  Comwallis  wrote  again  to  Mr.  Dundas,  that  "seeing* 
how  greatly  Mr.  Shore's  mind  had  been  enlarged  and  improved 
by  the  visit,  he  desired  to  make  an  exception  in  his  favour/' 
Mr.  Pitt,  who  had  taken  great  interest  in  the  question  of  the 
revenue  settlement,  had  been  much  struck  with  the  industry, 
candour  and  talent  exhibited  by  Sir  John  Shore,  and,  believ- 
ing him  to  be  well  suited  to  carry  out  the  views  of  Lord 
Comwalhs,  mentioned  his  name  to  the  King  as  his  successor. 
The  King  replied,  that  "  No  one  could  have  been  so  properly- 
thought  of  as  Mr.  Shore,  unless  a  very  proper  man  of  dis- 
tinction could  be  found  to  be  Governor  General  at  Beng-al.'* 
Sir  John  Shore,  therefore,  received  the  appointment,  and  en- 
tered on  the  duties  of  his  oflSce  on  the  28th  of  October,  1793. 
The  first  question  of  importance  which  came  tip 
treatyacccpted  ^^  ^^st  his  powcrs,  wafrconnccted  with  the  politics 
by  the  Nizam,    Qf  the  Deccau.     The  treaty  of  alhance  concluded 

1792-93. 

with  the  Nizam  and  the  Mahrattas  by  Ijord  Com- 
wallis in  1790,  stipulated,  that  "if  after  the  conclusion  of  the 
peace  with  Tippoo,  he  should  attack  or  molest  either  of  the 
contracting  parties,  the  others  shall  join  to  punish  him,  the 
mode  or  conditions,  of  effecting  which  shall  be  hereafter  settled 
by  the  contracting  parties."  To  avoid  future  ^complications, 
Lord  ComWallis  was  anxious,'  after  the  termination  of  the 
war,  that  the  grounds  on  which  the  allied  powers  could  demand 
mutual  support,  should  be  distinctly  defined.  He  accordingly 
sent  the  draft  of  a  "treaty  of  guarantee,"  to  Poena  and 
Hyderabad,  in  which  he  proposed  that  if  any  difference  should 
arise  between  any  of  the  confederates  and  Tippoo,  the  nature 
and  circumstances  should  be  communicated  to  the  others, 
and  that  they  should  not  be  bound  to  take  up  arms  till  they 
were  convinced  that  he  had  justice  on  his  side,  and  that  every 
effort  for  conciliation  had  been  exhausted.  The  proposal  was 
highly  acceptable  to  the  Nizam.  The  Mahrattas  had  a  long 
account  against  him,   and  their  envoys  were  pressing  the 
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settlement  of  it  at  Hyderabad,  at  the  time  when  his  army  was 
employed  conjointly  with  theirs  against  Tippoo.  The  Nizam 
brought  forward  a  counter-claim  of  larger  amount,  under 
thirty-foip:  heads,  for  contributions  unjustly  exacted,  and 
revenue  unjustly  withheld.  But  he  proposed  to  postpone 
the  adjustment  of  these  accounts  till  the  war  had  terminated, 
hoping  thereby  to  obtain  the  friendly  interpositiou  of  the 
EngUsh  government.  He  therefore  welcomed  the  treaty  of 
guarantee  with  much  avidity,  under  the  impression  that  it  would 
serve  to  strengthen  his  influence  with  Lord  Comwallis,  and 
counteract  the  hostility  of  the  Poena  durbar,  who  were  already 
preparing  to  invade  his  territories. 

B<s)ectedbythe  The  Mahrattas,  on  the  other  hand,  declined  any 
Mahiattat,i793.  engagements  which  might  in  any  measure  inter- 
fere with  then-  designs  on  the  Nizam.  Mahdajee  Sindia  was 
then  at  Poena,  exercising  a  powerful  influence  in  the  councils 
of  the  state,  and  he  did  not  conceal  his  opinion  that  the  Com- 
panyjhad  become  too  powerful,  and  that  Tippoo  ought  to  be  sup- 
ported as  a  counterpoise  to  them.  He  denounced  the  proposed 
treaty  as  an  arrogant  assumption  of  authority.  Nana  Fumu- 
vcse,  however,  was  anxious  to  cultivate  a  good  understanding 
with  the  English  government,  as  a  check  on  the  ambitious 
projects  of  Sindia,  and  prolonged  the  negotiations  for  several 
months.  He  then  drew  up  the  outline  of  another  treaty, 
including  in  it  the  demand  of  arrears  of  chout  from  Tippoo, 
which  he  was  well  aware  Lord  Comwallis  would  never  sanc- 
tion. After  a  twelvemonth  vainly  spent  in  these  wearisome 
discussions,  the  Governor-General  was  obliged  to  abandon  all 
hope  of  obtaining  the  concurrence  of  the  Mahrattas  in  any 
arrangement,  and  to  remain  content  with  a  vague  and  verbal 
assurance,  that  they  would  abide  by  their  engagements. 
Sir  Job  "^^         beginning  of  1794,  the  death  of  Mah- 

Shore'B  neu-      dajec  Sindia,  the  chief  opponent  of  the  Guarantee 
trauty,  1794-95.  ^^^^^y^  ^j^^  ^^  sucocssion  of  his  gTaud-nephew 

Dowlut  Rao,  a  youth  of  thirteen,  to  his  power  and  resources, 
appeared  to  present  a  favourable  opportunity  for  the  energetic 
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interposition  of  British  influence  to  preserve  the  peace    of 
India.    But  Sir  John  Shore  determined  to  remain  quiescent. 
The  Mahrattas,  who  expected  some  decisive  movement  on  this 
occasion,  were  not  slow  to  perceive  that  the  sceptre  of  the 
British  power  had  fallen  into  feeble  hands ;  and  as  soon  as 
they  discovered  that  Lord  Comwallis's  successor  was  resolved 
to  hmit  ys  interference  to  "  good  offices,"  they  hastened  their 
preparations  for  war  with  the  Nizam.     Tippoo  likewise  an- 
nounced his  intention  of  joining  them  to  crush  the  Nizam, 
who  immediately  claimed  from  the  Government  of  Calcutta 
the  fulfilment  of  the  10th  article  of  the  treaty  of  1790,  which 
boimd  the  contracting  parties  to  unite  in  repeUing  his  aggres- 
sions.    There  can  be  little  doubt  that  if  Lord  Cornwallis  had 
been  in  India  at  this  time,  his  manly  representations,  backed 
by  the  assembly  of  an  army  on  the  frontier,  would  have  been 
sufficient  to  maintain  peace  between  the  parties.    But  Sir  John 
Shore  lacked  his  spirit  and  resolution ;  he  had  a  morbid  dread 
of  giving  offence  to  the  Mahrattas,  which  might  end  in  a  war, 
and  drain  the  treasury,  then  full  to  the  brim ;  and  he  was  above 
all  anxious  to  exhibit  a  most  exemplary  obedience  to  the  Act 
of  Parliament  which  discountenanced  native  alliances.     The 
question  which  he  put  to  himself  was  "  whether  we  were  bound 
by  treaty  to  defend  the  Nizam,  if  Tippoo  should  attack  him 
while  engaged  in  hostilities  with  the  Mahrattas,  either  as  their 
ally  or  independently  of  them."    Strange  to  say,  his  opinion 
was  in  the  negative.     The  Nizam  pleaded  that  in  becoming 
a  party  to  the  treaty  of  1790,  he  had  trusted  to  the  good  faith 
of  the  English  Government,  not   to  the  treachery  of   the 
Mahrattas.    But  Sir  John  Shore  persuaded  himself  that  the 
defection  of  one  of  the  parties  from  a  tripartite  alhance,  offen- 
sive and  defensive,  and  his  union  with  the  power  against 
whom  the  treaty  was  made,  cancelled  the  obligation  of  the 
remaining  party.    It  is,  however  due  to  his  memory  to  state 
that  his  judgment  was  evidently  influenced,  to  a  considerable 
extent,  by  the  incompetence  of  his  Commander-in-chief  to  take 
charge  of  a  war  with  Tippoo  and  the  Mahrattas.    He  resolved, 
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therefore,  to  remain  neuter,  and  leave  the  Nizam  to  his  fate. 
And  thus  the  high  reputation  which  the  British  Government 
had  acquired  throughout  India  by  the  prompt  succour  of  the 
raja  of  Travancore  when  attacked  by  the  armies  of  Tippoo, 
was  sacrificed  by  his  successor,  from  motives  of  expedience 
and  economy,  and  too '  obsequious  a  submission  to  an  Act  of 
Parliament  through  which  Lord  Comwallis  had  boldly  dnven 
his  coach,  and  had,  nevertheless,  received  the  thanks  of  both 
Houses. 
^     ^.^  To  assemble  a  Mahratta  army  when  there  was 

Expedition  "^ 

against  the  a  prospcct  of  plunder  had  never  presented  any 
Nizam,  1795.  difficulty.  On  the  present  occasion  the  young 
Peshwa  resolved  to  accompany  the  expedition,  and  summoned 
all  the  feudatories  into  the  field;  and  it  proved  to  be  the  last 
time  they  were  mustered  under  the  national  standard,  Dowlut 
Kao  Sindia  brought  up  a  force  of  25,000,  of  whom  10,000  con- 
sisted of  De  Boigne's  regular  infantry.  The  Raja  of  Berar 
contributed  15,000  horse  and  foot.  Holkar's  contingent  was 
only  10,000,  but  of  these  2,000  were  disciplined  by  European 
officers,  and  he  had,  moreover,  a  following  of  10,000  Pindarrees. 
Govind  Rao  Guickwar  likewise  sent  a  detachment  of  troops, 
and  all  the  southern  Jaygeerdars  furnished  their  quota.  The 
whole  army  mustered  130,000  horse  and  foot,  and  150  pieces 
of  cannon.  The  Nizam,  abandoned  by  his  English  allies, 
threw  himself  into  the  hands  of  their  European  rivals;  with 
whom  they  were  then  at  war.  A  French  officer  of  the  name 
of  Raymond,  who  had  come  out  to  India  with  Lally,  twenty- 
five  years  before,  and  fully  shared  his  animosity  towards  the 
English,  had  entered  the  service  of  the  Nizam,  and  organised 
two  battalions,  which  did  good  service  in  the  Mysore  war. 
When  the  struggle  with  the  Mahrattas  appeared  inevitable, 
he  was  directed  to  increase  his  force  to  the  fullest  possible 
extent.  The  procrastination  of  the  Mahrattas,  arising  from 
the  dissensions  created  by  the  death  of  Mahdajee  Sindia, 
enabled  Raymond  to  raise  this  body  of  troops  to  18,000,  all 
of  whom  were  trained  and  commanded  by  European  officers. 
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The  war  with  the  Mahi-attas,  while  at  a  distance,  was  popular 
with  the  Hyderabad  army.  The  disorderly  soldiers  indulged 
in  the  wildest  gasconade,  threatening  to  plunder  and  bum 
Poena ;  the  dancing  girls  moved  through  the  camp  chaunting 
the  triumphs  the  ^rmy  was  about  to  achieve,  and  even  the 
chief  minister,  forgetting  his  own  dignity,  boasted  that  the 
Peshwa  should  be  banished  to  Benares,  with  a  cloth  about  his 
loins  and  a  water-pot  in  his  hand,  to  mutter  incantations  on 
the  banks  of  the  sacred  stream. 

Defeat  of  the  The  Nizam  was  the  first  in  the  field,  and  ad- 
NiMinatKurdia,yjyj^g^  from  Bcdcr,  whorc  he  had  established  his 

lltb  Marcn, 

1795.  camp,  towards  the  Mahtatta  frontier.    The  Peshwa 

quitted  Poena  in  January,  and  the  two  armies  approached 
each  other  on  the  10th  of  March.  On  that  evening  the  Nizam 
sat  in  durbar,  and  received  congratulations  for  the  victory  of 
the  morrow.  The  forces  joined  issue  on  the  11th,  a  little  in 
advance  of  the  village  of  Kurdla,  which  has  given  its  name 
to  the  battle.  The  Nizam's  Patau  cavalry  drove  the  centre 
division  of  the  Mahratta  army,  commanded  by  Pureshram  Bhao, 
from  the  field,  and  a  large  portion  of  his  army  was  seized  with 
a  panic  and  fled.  By  this  time  the  regular  battalions  on  both 
sides  approached  within  musket  shot  of  each  other,  and  the 
Nizam's  cavalry  were  advancing  steadily  to  the  support  of 
their  infantry,  when  Rughoojee  Bhonslay  assailed  them  with 
a  shower  of  rockets,  and  Perron,  who  commanded  Sindia's 
disciplined  troops,  poured  in  a  destnictive  fire  from  thirty-five 
pieces  of  cannon  he  had  judiciously  planted  on  an  eminence. 
The  cavalry  was  put  to  the  route,  but  Raymond's  infantry  stood 
their  ground,  and  had  even  obtained  some  advantage  over 
Perron's  battaUons,  when  he  was  obliged,  in  consequence  of 
repeated  and  pressing  orders,  to  follow  the  Nizam,  who  had 
retraced  his  steps,  to  Kurdla.  The  Nizam  was  accompanied 
on  this  expedition  by  his  zenana,  and  the  favourite  Sultana, 
terrified  by  the  roar  of  the  artillery,  insisted  on  his  retiring 
beyond  the  reach  of  it,  and  threatened,  if  he  refused,  to  dis- 
grace him  by  exposing  herself  to  public  gaze.    The  dotard 
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yielded  to  her  importunities,  and  the  whole  army  retreated  in 
wild  confusion.  The  greater  portion  of  the  troops  fled  from 
the  field,  after  having  plundered  the  baggage  of  their  own 
army,  but  the  Pindarrees  pursued  them,  and  stripped  them  of 
everything  they  possessed.  The  next  morning  the  Mahrattas 
advanced  over  the  field,  and  found  it  strewed  with  guns, 
stores,  baggage,  and  all  the  equipments  of  the  army.  Only  a 
tenth  of  the  Nizam's  force  remained  about  Kurdla,  in  which  he 
had  taken  refuge,  and  where,  after  sustaining  the  cannonade 
of  the  Mahrattas  for  two  days,  he  solicited  a  cessation  of 
arms.  The  Mahrattas  demanded  territorial  cessions  of  the 
value  of  thirty-five  lacs  of  rupees  a-year,  together  with  an 
indemnity  of  three  crores  of  rupees,  one-third  to  be  paid  down 
immediately,  as  well  as  the  surrender  of  Musheer-ool-moolk, 
his  chief  minister,  and  the  ablest  man  at  his  court,  on  the 
pretext  that  amends  must  be  made  for  some  insulting  language 
he  was  reported  to  have  used  in  ref  ereiice  to  Nana  Fumuvese. 
With  these  hard  conditions  the  Nizam  was  constramed  to 
comply,  and  he  afi^ed  his  signature  to  the  humiliating  treaty 
on  the  13th  of  March,  1795. 
The  Nixam  in-        During  thesc  transactions  the  British  ministers 


French  foJce,  **  *^®  court  of  the  Nizam  and  the  Peshwa  re- 
1796.  moved  from  their  camps,  and  remained  in  the 

neighbourhood,  mere  spectators  of  the  event.  Neither  were 
the  two  English  battalions  in  the  pay  of  the  Nizam  allowed 
to  take  any  part  in  the  war,  notwithstanding  his  earnest 
entreaty.  He  returned  to  his  capital  highly  incensed  at  this 
neutrality,  and  immediately  dismissed  the  battalions,  while 
Eaymond  was  directed  to  increase  his  force  with  all  diligence. 
He  and  his  officers  lost  no  opportunity  of  manifesting  their 
hatred  of  the  Enghsh ;  they  carried  the  colours  of  the  French 
republic,  then  at  war  with  Jlngland,  and  wore  the  cap  of 
liberty  on  their  buttons.  Eaymond  made  the  greatest  and 
most  successful  exertions  to  improve  the  discipline  and  effi- 
ciency of  his  corps,  and  the  power  and  resources  of  the 
Hyderabad  state,  which  Lord  Cornwallis  had  endeavoured  to 
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secure  for  the  interests  of  the   British  nation,   were   thus 
transferred  to  its  enemies.    The  Nizam,  following  the  example 
of  Sindia,  determined  to  assign  districts  for  the  support  of 
this  foreign  force,  and  Raymond  made  his  selection  of  Kurpa, 
because  it  lay  on  the  confines  of  the  Company's  territories, 
and  was  comparatively  adjacent  to  the  coast,  from  which  he 
would  be  enabled  to  receive  recruits,  and  possibly  co-operate 
with  a  regiment  then  expected  from  France.    But  even  the 
pacific  Shore  could  not  brook  the  presumption  of  the  Nizam 
in  planting  a  hostile  force  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of 
the  British  territories.    He  peremptorily  insisted  on  their  re- 
moval, and  threatened  to  enforce  the  demand  by  a  military 
demonstration.    Just  at  this  juncture  an  unexpected  event — 
the  rebellion  of  the  Nizam's  son,  AU  Jah — served  in  some 
measure  to  restore  a  good  imderstanding  between  him  and 
the  government  of  Calcutta.     On  the  night  of  the  28th  of 
June  that  prince  abruptly  quitted  Hyderabad,  and  proceeded 
to  Beder,  where  he  raised  the  standard  of  revolt.      The 
Nizam  was  thrown  into  a  fever  of  alarm,  and  recalled  the 
English  battaUons  in  all  haste,  and  offered  immediately  to 
remove  the  French  force  from  the  frontier.     The  battahons 
were  directed  to  march  against  the  prince  with  the  utmost 
expedition ;    but  before  they  could  reach  Beder,  Raymond's 
corps  had  extinguished  the  revolt. 

Death  of  the  "^^^  battle  of  Kurdla  completely  prostrated  the 

Peshwa  relieves  Nizam,  and  left  him  at  the  mercy  of  the  Mah- 
e  izam,  ,  ^.^^^^^^  ^^iq  would  doubtlcss  havo  returned  to 
complete  his  humiliation  after  the  division  of  the  spoil,  had 
not  the  sudden  death  of  the  Peshwa  given  a  new  direction  to 
the  current  of  events,  and  restored  to  him  much  of  his  pre- 
vious consequence.  By  the  success  of  the  recent  campaign 
Nana  Fumuvese  had  gained  the  summit  of  his  wishes.  He 
had  restored  the  Mahratta  supremacy  in  the  Deccan,  and 
gratified  the  Mahratta  chiefs  with  plunder.  Dowlut  Rao 
Sindia  manifested  the  greatest  deference  to  him;  the  raja 
of  Berar  and.  the  great  brahmin  feudatories  were  entirely 
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subservient  to  him.  He  was  without  a  rival  in  the  Mahratta 
commonwealth;  but  his  love  of  power,  and  his  anxiety  to 
monopolise  it,  produced  an  event  which  brought  him  to  the 
grave  in  misery  and  disgrace.  During  the  minority  of  the 
Peshwa,  Madhoo  Rao,  the  second.  Nana  had  for  twenty  years 
enjoyed,  with  occasional  interruptions,  the  chief  control  of 
Mahratta  affairs  at  the  capital.  But  though  the  Peshwa  was 
now  of  age  he  was  still  kept  by  the  minister  in  a  state  of  the 
most  stringent  and  galhng  tutelage,  and  in  a  fit  of  impatience 
threw  himself  from  a  terrace  of  the  palace  on  the  22nd  of 
October,  1796.  He  died  two  days  after^  bequeathing  his 
throne  to  his  cousin  Bajee  Rao,  the  son  of  the  luckless 
Raghoba,  and  the  last  of  the  Peshwas.  Bajee  Rao  was  a 
prince  of  many  accomplishments,  mental  and  bodily,  graceful 
in  person,  mild  in  his  demeanour,  and  of  the  most  insinuating 
address,  but  distinguished  above  every  prince  of  the  age  by 
his  profound  dissimulation,  and  his  utter  unscrupulousness. 
As  he  grew  up  Nana  Fumuvese  had  watched  his  movements 
with  great  jealousy,  and  had  for  some  time  detained  him  a 
close  prisoner.  The  imexpected  death  of  the  Peshwa  con- 
founded all  the  plans  of  Nana,  and  gave  rise  to  a  series  of 
complications  unmatched  even  in  Mahratta  history,  of  which, 
however,  we  can  find  room  for  only  a  brief  outline. 
Chimnajee,  Immediately  after  the  catastrophe  Nana  as- 

peshwa,  1796.  scmbled  the  Mahratta  chiefs,  carefully  suppressed 
the  dying  bequest  of  the  late  Peshwa  in  favour  of  Bajee  Rao, 
and  proposed  that  his  widow  should  be  required  to  adopt 
Chimnajee,  the  younger  brother  of  Bajee  Rao,  in  whose  name 
he  himself  proposed  to  continue  to  administer  the  government. 
Bajee  Rao,  on  receiving  intimation  of  this  plot,  which,  if  suc- 
cessful, would  have  deprived  him  of  all  his  rights,  opened  a 
secret  correspondence  with  young  Sindia  and  his  minister, 
Balloba  Tantia,  and  offered  them  jaygeers  of  the  value  of 
four  lacs  of  rupees  a  year  if  they  would  support  his  claim  to 
the  succession.  Nana  Fumuvese  discovered  this  negotiation, 
and  resolved  to  circumvent  Sindia  by  releasmg  Bajee  Rao  of 
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his  own  accord,  and  placing  him  on  tho  vacant  throne.  That 
prince  was  accordingly  conducted  to  Poona,  and  reconciled  to 
Nana,  whom  he  engaged  to  maintain  as  his  minister.  Mean- 
while Balloba,  Sindia's  chief  adviser,  who  resented  this  pro- 
ceeding, resolved  to  counteract  the  designs  of  Nana,  and 
directed  the  army,  then  encamped  on  the  banks  of  the 
Godavery,  to  march  up  to  Poona.  Nana,  who  was  as  re- 
markable for  political  talent  as  for  personal  cowardice,  im- 
mediately fled  to  Poorunder.  Balloba,  now  master  of  the 
situation,  proposed  to  Pureshram  Bhao,  the  commander-in- 
chief,  that  Bajee  Rao  should  be  set  aside,  and  placed  in  con- 
finement, that  the  widow  of  the  late  Peshwa  should  adopt 
Chimnajee,  and  that  Pureshram  himself  should  be  the  chief 
minister.  He  sought  advice  of  Nana  in  his  retreat,  and  that 
wily  statesman  not  only  gave  his  approval  of  the  adoption,  but 
proceeded  in  person  to  Satara  to  procure  the  investiture  from 
the  descendant  of  Sevajee.  Bajee  Rao,  ignorant  of  these 
machinations,  repaired  to  Sindia's  camp,  where  he  was  de- 
tained as  a  prisoner,  while  Chimnajee,  greatly  against  his  own 
will,  was  installed  as  Peshwa  on  the  26th  of  May,  1796. 

Pureshram  Bhao,  now  at  the  head  of  the 
tothethroM,  government,  immediately  released  the  minister 
1796^*^^^^*'  of  the  Nizam,  who  had  been  held  as  a  hostage 
for  fourteen  months  since  the  battle  of  Kurdla. 
The  great  object  of  all  the  parties  in  power  at  Poona 
at  this  time  was  to  obtain  possession  of  the  person  of 
Nana,  who  was  obliged  to  fly  for  security  to  the  fortress 
of  Mhar.  His  fortunes  now  seemed  to  be  at  the  lowest  ebb, 
but  they  were  restored  by  his  extraordinary  tact.  "  The 
vigour  of  his  judgment,"  as  the  historian  of  the  Mahrattas 
observes,  "  the  fertility  of  his  resources,  the  extent  of  his 
influence,  and  the  combination  of  instruments  he  called  into 
action,  surprised  all  India."  He  renewed  his  communications 
with  Bajee  Rao.  He  entered  into  an  engagement  with  the 
Nizam,  which  is  generally  known  as  the  treaty  of  Mhar,  and 
was  dated  the  3th  of  October,  1796,  in  which  it  was  provided 
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that  a  body  of  15,000  Hyderabad  troops  and  a  train  of  artil- 
lery should  be  sent  to  assist  in  establishing  Bajee  Kao  as 
Peshwa,  and  Nana  as  minister,  and  that,  in  return  for  this 
assistance,  the  territory  the  Nizam  had  been  constrained  to 
cede  to  the  Mahrattas  should  be  restored,  and  the  balance  of 
the  indemnity  remitted.  Balloba,  the  inveterate  foe  of  Nana, 
having  received  some  intimation  of  these  schemes,  determined 
to  frustrate  them  by  sending  Bajee  Rao  as  a  prisoner  into 
Hindostan.  He  was  sent  imder  the  charge  of  Sirjee  Rao 
Ghatkay,  and  on  the  route  succeeded  in  corrupting  him,  by 
promising  his  master,  Sindia,  a  donative  of  two  crores  if  he  ob- 
tained his  liberty  and  his  crown ;  he  was  liberated  accordingly. 
The  schemes  of  Nana  were  now  matured.  He  had  secured 
the  co-operation  of  Roghoojee  Bhonslay,  and  Holkar.  *He  had 
gained  over  Sindia  by  the  promise  of  Pureshram's  jaygeers, 
worth  ten  lacs  of  rupees  a  year,  and  on  the  27th  of  October, 
1796,  that  chief  commenced  the  revolution  hj  seizing  his  own 
minister  Balloba.  Pureshram  took  to  flight ;  Nana  marched 
in  triumph  to^Poona,  and  on  the  4th  of  December  placed  Bajee 
Rao  on  the  throne  of  his  ancestors,  and  cancelled  the  adoption 
of  Chimnajee. 

Nana  seized  and  ^^j©^  I^^^j  whosc  nature  was  to  trust  uo  ouc 
confined.  Decern- and  to  deceive  all,  was  no  sooner  in  possession  of 

ber  1797 

power  than  he  began  to  plot  the  destruction  of 
the  two  men  who  had  been  the  chief  instruments  of  his 
elevation.  The  agency  of  Sindia  was  employed  against 
Nana,  who  was  induced  by  the  representations  of  the  in- 
famous Sirjee  Rao  to  pay  his  master  a  visit  of  ceremony, 
when  he  was  seized  and  confined  in  the  fort  of  Ahmednugur. 
His  escort,  consisting  of  a  thousand  persons,  was  stripped, 
niaimed,  killed,  or  dispersed.  Troops  were  sent  to  pillage  his 
adherents,  and  the  capital  presented  a  scene  of  confusion  and 
bloodshed.  Having  thus  disposed,  as  he  thought,  of  Nana, 
Bajee  Rao  began  to  devise  means  of  ridding  himself  of  Sindia. 
who  had  recently  espoused  the  beautiful  daughter  of  Sirjee 
Rao  Ghatkay.    The  wedding  was  celebrated  with  oxtra- 
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ordinary  display  and  expense.    The  monthly  cost  of  his  army 
at  Poona,  moreover,  did  not  fall  short  of  twenty  lacs    of 
rupees.    He  began  to  be  straitened  for  money,  and  was  con- 
strained to  press  Bajee  Rao  for  the  two  crores  which  had  been 
agreed  on  as  the  price  of  his  release  and  elevation,     Bajee 
Rao  pleaded  the  emptiness  of  his  treasury,  but  advised  him 
to  constitute  Ghatkay  his  chief  minister,  and  mstruct  him  to 
levy  this  sum  from  the  wealthy  inhabitants  of  Poona.     The 
advice  was  taken ;  the  ruffian  was  let  loose  on  the  capital, 
and,  as  long  as  it  exists,  his  name  will  be  remembered  with 
horror  and  execration.    He  proceeded  in  the  first  instance  to 
the  Peshwa's  palace,  where  he  seized  the  ex-ministers  of  the 
party  of  Nana,  and  scourged  them  until  they  gave  up  their 
property.     The  rich  bankers  and  merchants,  and  all   who 
were  suspected  of  the  possession  of  wealth,  were  tortured  till 
it  was  surrendered.     For  many  days  the  city  of  l*oona  was 
given  up  to  plunder  and  violence.    Amrit  Rao,  the  illegitimate 
son  of  Raghoba,  who  had  been  placed  in  the  office  of  minister 
on  the  imprisonment  of  Nana,  not  knowing  that  the  infamous 
Ghatkay  had  been  set  on  these  atrocious  proceedings  by  the 
advice  of  his  own  brother,  Bajee  Rao,  attributed  them  to  the 
malevolence  of  Sindia,   and  proposed   to  assassinate  him. 
Bajee  Rao  readily  entered  into  a  project  so  entirely  in  ac- 
cordance with  his  own  wishes,  and  one  Abba  Kally  was 
selected  to  despatch  him,   at   a  public   interview,  in  the 
Peshwa's  palace.    Sindia  was  summoned  to  the  audience 
chamber,  and  Bajee  Rao  upbraided  him  with  the  arrogance  and 
cruelty  which  he  and  his  servants  exhibited,  and  declared  that 
he  would  no  longer  endure  the  contempt  shown  to  his  authority, 
ordering  him  at  the  same  time  petemptorily  to  depart  from  the 
capital.     Sindia  risplied,  with  the  greatest  modesty,  that  he 
was  anxious  to  obey,  but  could  not  remove  his  camp  for  want 
of  funds,  and  solicited  payment  of  the  large  sum  which  haa 
been  expended  in  seating  Bajee  Rao  on  the  throne.    At  this 
moment  Amrit  Rao  inquired  whether  he  should  give  the  signal 
to  the  executioner,  but  Bajee  Rao's  courage  failed  him,  and 
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Sindia  was  allowed  to  depart  in  peace.  This  was  the  first 
occasion  on  which  the  Peshwa  manifested  that  irresolution  of 
purpose  which  marked  his  character  through  life,  and  ren- 
dered him  an  object  of  general  contempt.  It  was  in  the 
midst  of  this  scene  of  intrigue  and  confusion  that  Lord 
Wellesley  assumed  the  office  of  Governor -Gteneral,  and 
speedily  convinced  the  native  princes  of  India  that  the  energy 
of  Hastings  and  Comwallis  was  restored  to  the  British 
Government. 

Amaigamatioii  ®^®  ^^  *^®  *^^  points  ou  which  Lord  Comwallis 
of  the  anny,      had  received  specific  instructions  before  he  em- 

1794* 

barked  for  India,  had  reference  to  the  amalgamation 
of  the  King's  and  the  Company's  army.  Mr.  Dundas  considered 
that  India  could  be  retained  only  by  a  large  European  force ; 
and  as  the  number  of  European  soldiers  in  India,  in  1788, 
was  only  12,000,  to  about  58,000  native  sepoys,  he  deemed  it 
necessary,  in  order  to  create  a  feeling  of  perfect  security,  to 
augment  it  to  about  17,000,  so  as  to  establish  the  proportion 
of  one  to  three.    He  considered  it  important  that  the  whole 
of  this  force  should  be  under  the  Crown,  and  "  act  in  concert 
with  the  general  strength  of  the  empire."    Lord  Comwallis, 
durmg  his  residence  in  India,  collected  a  mass  of  information 
on  the  subject,  which  he  embodied  in  an  elaborate  minute  on 
his  return  to  England.    He  proposed]  that  the  whole  army, 
European  and  native,  should  be  transferred  to  the  Crown ; 
but  he  considered  it  indispensable  that  the  European  officers 
of  the  native  army  should  remain  an  essentially  distinct  body; 
that  they  should  go  out  to  India  early  in  life,  and  devote 
themselves  entirely  to  the  Indian  service,  in  which  a  perfect 
knowledge  of  the  language,  and  attention  to  the  customs 
and  religious  prejudices  of  the  sepoys,  was  absolutely  neces- 
sary.   This  plan  of  amalgamation,  which  appears  to  have 
been  drawn  up  in  November,  1794,  was  rejected  by  the  Court 
of  Du:ectors,  who  were  not  disposed  to  transfer  their  entire 
military  establishment  to  the  Crown ;  and  it  did  not  receive 
the  full  concurrence  of  the  Board  of  Control. 
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„  ,      ,  ^         Before  this  plan  w«^s  ready  for  consideration. 

Mutiny  of  the  !.,■«,  .  Z 

Bengal  offlcen,  the  offioers  of  the  Bengal  army  were  in  a  state  of 
i7a6-««.  ^p^j^  mutinyi    Lord  Oomwallifi  had  been  employed 

during  his  administration  in  abolishlDg  sinecure  offices,   and 
lessening  the  sources  of  illegitimate  gain,  both  in  the  civil 
and  military  branches  of  the  service.    The  civilians  had  been 
compensated  for  these  reductions  by  increased  salaries,  but 
it  was  impossible  to  adopt  the  same  rule  with  regard  to  st 
body  of  officers  counted  by  thousands.    The  command  of  a 
regiment  was  still  worth  80,000  rupees  a  year,  bat  the 
genertd  disproportion  in  the  remtuieratioli  of  the  two  serviced, 
was  a  source  of  cohstant  envy  and  discontent  to  the  military 
branch.    Thid  feeling  was  intiamed  by  the  superior  advan- 
tages of  rank  enjoyed  by  the  Kmg'B  officers.   Sir  John  Shore, 
on  assuming  the  government^  found  that  he  had  to  deal,  not 
with  the  discontent,  but  with  the  actual  insubordination  of 
the  Bengal  army,  and  in  a  country  in  which  he  felt  that  ^'  the 
civil  authority  was  at  the  mercy  of  the  military."    This  spirit 
of  mutiny  continued  to  increase  throughout  the  year  1794 ;  but 
the  officers  refrained  from  any  overt  act  of  rebellion,  while 
they  waited  to  ascertain  how  far  the  new  regulations  which 
Mr.  Dundas  was  drawing  up  in  lieu  of  Lord  Gomwallis's  amal- 
gamation scheme,  proved  agreeable  to  their  wishes.  The  regn- 
lationS)  however,  were  delayed  so  long,  that  the  patience  of 
the  officers  was  exhausted,  and  on  Christmas-day,  1795,  Sir 
John  Shore  convened  the  Council,  and  laid  before  them  the 
alarming  intelligence  he  had  just  received.    Delegates  had 
been  elected  from  each  regiment  to  form  an  executive  board, 
and  the  whole  army  was  bound  by  the  most  solemn  obliga- 
tions to  protect  their  persons,  and  make  good  their  losses  by 
a  general  subscription.    This  board  was  authorized  to  treat 
with  government  on  these  terms : — ^that  the  Company's  regi« 
ments  should  not  be  reduced ;  that  the  King's  troops  should 
be  limited  by  law  to  a  small  number ;  that  promotion  should 
invariably  go  by  seniority ;  and  that  all  allowances  which  had 
at  any  time  been  granted  to  the  army,  including  douUe  batta, 
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should  be  restored.  If  these  conditions  were  not  acoeptedi 
they  were  prepared  to  seize  the  Gtevemor-General  and 
the  Oommander-in-chief,  and  take  possession  of  the  govern- 
ment. 

ConcOistoiy  The  Coundl  was  thtmderstrack  at  this  state  of 

Sl^JJ^^t,  affairs.  It  was  a  crisis  of  the  same  magnitude  as 
^^^-  that  which  Olive  had  quelled  thirty  years  bcifore 

by  his  undaunted  bearing ;  but  there  was  no  CHve  at  Calcutta: 
l^e  Governor-General  instantly  dispatched  orders  for  troops 
to  the  Cape  and  Madras^  and  directed  the  Admiral  to  bring 
up  his  whole  squadron  to  Oalcutfta  without  delay ;  he  likewise 
accepted  an  offer  from  De  Boigne,  of  the  services  of  a  corps 
of  Smdia's  cavahy,  commanded  by  European  oflScers.    The 
Commander-in-chief,  Sir  Robert  Abercromby,  proceeeded  to 
Ca^^pore.    Though  he  iv as  not  the  man  for  the  emergency,  his 
official  character  and  his  courteous  manner  effected  some  'good; 
but  it  was  the  firmness  of  the  artillery  in  Calcutta,  And  the 
manly  resistance  of  several  officers  at  Cawnpore,  that  stemmed 
the  tide  of  mutiny  for  the  time.    Ihe  long-expected  regula- 
tions arrived  ai  length,  in  May,   1796,  and  disgusted  all 
parties.  Sir  John  Shore  described  them  as  a  mass  of  confusion, 
calculated  neither  to  gratify  the  officers,  nor  to  hnprove  the  dis- 
cipline of  the  army.    The  spirit  of  revolt  blazed  forth  afresh. 
Bemonstrances  poured  in  upon  the  bewildered  government 
from  every  quarter,  and  on  the  301h  of  Jime^  Sir  John  Shore 
wrote  to  his  superiors  at  home  stating,  that  the  pressure  on 
him  had  been  so  great,  as  to  oblige  him  to  give  way,  partly, 
and  to  modify  the  regulations.    In  a  minute  which  he  pro- 
mulgated in  India,  he  expressed  a  hope  that  the  general  code 
which  he  had  drawn  up  would  be  acceptable  to  the  officers. 
The  regulations  were  so  modified,that  there  was  httle  of  them 
left.    The  concessions  went  even  beyond  the  expectations  of 
the  army.    Ari«ars  of  batta  to  the  extent  of  seven  lacs  of 
rupees,  were  granted  unasked ;  the  arrears  of  brevet  rank  were 
gratuitously  bestowed,  and  such  aii  addition  Inade  to  the  allow^ 
ances  of  the  officers  oi  all  grades,  As  to  entail  a  permanent 
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addition  of  seven  lacs  of  annual  expenditure.  The  weakness 
of  government  had,  in  fact,  surrendered  everything"  up  to  a 
factious  army.  In  a  letter  to  Lord  ComwaUis,  immediately 
after  this  transaction,  Sir  John  Shore  admitted  that  he  was 
little  qualified  by  habit  or  experience,  to  contend  with  a  dis- 
contented army,  and  the  responsibiUty  of  these  wretched 
measures,  must,  therefore,  rest  chiefly  with  the  Commander- 
in-chief. 

Aiannoftba         '^^^  intelligence  of   these  concessions,  which 
Ministry  in       reached  England  in  December,  1796,  filled  the 
England,  17W.    jyj^istry  with  alarm,  and  they  determined  imme- 
diately to  supersede  Sir  John  Shore.    Lord  ComwaUis  was 
importuned    to   proceed  forthwith  to  India,    and   he   was 
assured  by  Mr.  Dundas,  that  if  he  could  bring  himself  to 
forego  his  comforts  at  home  for  only  a  twelvemonth,  and 
spend  three  months  at  Calcutta,  and  three  months  at  Madras, 
he  would  do  the  greatest  service  to  his  country  that  ever  any 
man  had  it  in  his  power  to  do.   So  urgent  did  the  necessity  of 
the  case  appear,  that  Mr.  Dundas  offered  his  own  services,  in 
case  of  Lord  Comwallis's  refusal,  and  stated  his  readiness  to  go 
out  to  Bengal  as  Govemor-Gteneral;  but  Mr.  Pitt  refused  to  part 
with  his  colleague,  and  Lord  ComwaUis  determined  "to  sacri- 
fice all  personal  consideration  of  comfort  and  happiness,  to  the 
service  of  the  public."  He  was  swom  in  as  Govemor-CJeneral 
on  the  1st  of  Febraary,  1797,  and  the  appointment  was  imme- 
diately announced  to  all  the  Fresidences  in  India.  On  the  first 
intellience  of  this  spirit  of  insubordination,  Mr.  Dundas  de- 
clared himself  averse  to  all  concessions,  and  resolved  to  put  it 
down  with  a  high  hand.  But  he  met  with  serious  obstructions 
in  various  quarters,  and  was  obliged,  at  length,  to  succumb 
to  ckcumstances.  There  was  a  regularly  organised  committee 
of  Bengal  officers  then  sitting  in  London,  as  the  representa- 
tives of  the  mutineers  in  India,  and  the  Court  of  Directors 
and  Mr.  Dundas,  strange  to  say,  entered  into  negotiations 
with  them,  and  passed,  what  Lord  Cornwallis  designated, 
a  "milk-and-water  order,"  with  wliich(they  desired  him  to 
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embark  for  India  and  assume  the  government,  which  he 
refused  to  do.    They  proceeded  further  to  make  concession 
after  concession  to  the  London  committee^  and  even  promoted 
one  of  the  ringleaders  to  a  confidential  post  at  the  India 
House.     Lord  Gomwallis  therefore  resigned  the  office  of 
Governor-General  in  disgust,  on  the  2nd  of  August. 
A«wwof  oude;      ^®  ^^^  memorable  event  of  Sir  John  Shore's 
^thof  the      administration  was  the  change  which  he  made  in 
the  Oude  succession.    Hyder  Beg  S^an,  the  chief 
j  minister,  was  a  native  statesman  of  vast  energy  and  singular 
I  ability,  and  sustained  the  sinking  fortunes  of  the  state  with 
,  great  vigour.     His  death  in  1795,  and  the  appointment  of  a 
successor  totally  devoid  of  principle,  put  an  end  to  all  hope  of 
j  refonn  in  the  govenmient.     By  nature,  the  Yisder  was  a 
,  man  of  good  disposition,  but  spoiled  by  the  enjoyment  of 
j  absolute  power,  and  by  the  fools,  knaves,  and  sycophants, 
,  who  composed  his  court.    During  the  seventeen  years  of  his 
,  reign  he  had  lived  only  for  one  object — ^the  gratification  of 
:  his  personal  appetites.    Some  English  adventurer  who  visited 
I  his  court  introduced  to  his  notice  the  diversion  of  a  race  by 
j  old  women  in  sacks.    The  Vizier  was  enchanted  with  this 
I  new  pleasure,  and  exclaimed,  that  though  he  had  expended  a 
crore  of  rupees  in  procuring  amusement,  he  had  never  found 
anything  so  much  to  his  taste.    The  government  was  com- 
pletely effete,  and,  but  for  the  protection  of  the  English 
battalions,  the  country  would  long  since  have  been  absorbed 
by  Sindia.    Sir  John  Shore,  before  he  resigned  the  govern- 
ment, paid  a  visit  to  the  Nabob  at  Lucknow,  and  prevailed 
on  him  to  appoint  Tufuzzil  Hussein,  his  minister.    He  had 
been  his  master's  representative  in  Calcutta,  and  had  obtained 
the  entire  confidence  of  Sir  John  Shore  by  the  simplicity  of 
his  character,  his  unblemished  integrity,  and  his  great  abilities. 
In  his  various  interviews  with  the  Vizier,  Sir  John  endeavoured 
to  inculcate  on  him  the  necessity  of  endeavouring  to  promote 
the  prosperity  of  the  country  and  the  happiness  of  his  people; 
but  he  found  that  such  questions  had  never  come  within  the 
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scope  of  his  imaginatbn.  Whatever  faToorable  impressicni 
the  Govemor-Oeneral  might  produce  in  the  morning,  -was 
complete^  effaced  in  the  eyening,  when  the  Yisder  was  ag^ain 
closeted  with  his  buffoons  and  parasites,  or  stupified  with  opsnm. 
After  a  residence  of  six  weeks  at  Lucknow,  Shr  John  returned 
to  Calcutta,  and  the  Nabobs  worn  out  with  excesses,  died  in 
the  course  of  thci  jredr. 

vixierAiif  The  succession  of  his  reputed  son,  Vizier  Ali, 

Natooi^  179T.     ^^^  ratified  by  Sir  John  Shore  on  the  ground  that 
the  old  Nabob  had  acknowledged  hi*  title,  that  the  Nabob's 
mother  had  giren  it  her  sanction,  and  that  it  was  generally  ao- 
quiesced  in  bj  the  people«     But  he  subsequentlj  received 
information  of  his  spurious  birth  and  iddent  ch&racter,  and^ 
from  that  feeling  of  conscientiousness  which  had  always  gtiided 
his  conduct,  proceeded  to  LucknoW  to  inrestigate  the  case. 
Before  he  reached  it,  he  was  met  by  the  ministet,  Ttifuezil 
Hussein,  who  assured  him  that  Yizier  Ah  was  not  even  the  il- 
legitimate son  of  the  late  Vizier,  but  the  offspring  of  a  man  of 
the  lowest  caste ;  that  his  elevation  had  created  astonisfainent 
and  disgust,  and  that  the  succession  belonged  of  right  to 
Saadut  Ali,  the  brother  of  the  late  prince.     The  province  of 
Oude  was  considered  by  the  people  of  Hindostan  to  stand  in 
a  position  altogethet  different  from  that  of  any  other  prind- 
pfidity  in  India.     In  1764  it  had  been  conquered  by  the 
British  arms,  and  forfeited  by  the  laws  of  easteti^  warf arej 
tt  was  afterwards  voluntarily  restored  to  the  f amify  of  thd 
Viaier  by  Lord  CKve,  and  was  ever  after  considered  a  de- 
pendency of  the  British  Qovemment,  and  the  appointment  of 
its  Nabobs  "W^as  held  to  rest  on  the  will  of  the  Governor- 
General.    Sh:  John  felt  the  f uU  responsibility  of  his  situation^ 
and  was  most  anxious  to  do  justice.     He  consulted  all  iiiose 
who  were  likely  to  give  impartial  testimony,  and  he  found 
the  statement  of  the  minister  regarding  the  ignoble  birth  ol 
Vizier  Ali  fully  confirmed.    He  learned,  likewise,  that  since 
his  elevation  he  had  exhibited  great  violence  and  tmsteadinesd 
of  character^  and  the  most  hostile  designs  towards  the  Engfish 
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Government.  Sir  John,  therefore,  came  to  the  conclusioti 
that  it  would  be  injurious  to  the  country,  and  disgraceful  to 
the  British  name  to  support  hini,  dnd  that,  as  all  the  children 
of  the  late  Nabob  were  illegitimate,  the  throne  ought  to 
descend  to  his  brother. 

Arrangement  '^^**  priiice  was  at  the  time  residing  at  Benares, 
^thsaadui  and  Sir  John  Shore  deputed  Mr.  Cherry,  the 
Resident,  to  announce  thfe  Intentions  of  the  British 
Government  to  hiln.  He  was  likewise  presented  with  the 
draft  of  a  treaty,  which,  with  some  subsequent  modifications, 
embraced  the  following  provisions :  that  the  defence  of  the 
Dude  dominions  should  retnaiti  exclusively  with  the  British 
Government ;  that  the  number  of  British  trt^ops  stationed  in 
Oude  should  consibt  of  10,000 ;  and  that  th^  aiitiual  payment 
for  them  should  be  seventy-six  lacs  of  rupees,  which  was  to 
vary  according  to  the  increase  or  diminution  of  the  force; 
that  the  fortress  of  Allahabjtd,  the  key  of  the  province  which 
the  English  were  to  defend  should  be  made  over  to  them ; 
that  the  Nabob  should  not  maintain  more  than  35,000  troops, 
and  should  enter  into  no  negotiation  with  any  foreign  power, 
-without  the  consent  of  the  British  Government.  The  treaty 
made  such  arrangements  as  a  superior  would  dictate  to  a  sub- 
ordinate, and  fully  bore  out  the  impression  that  Oude  was 
subject  to  the  Company.  During  this  negotiation,  Sir  John 
was  eiicamped  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Lucknow, 
and  exposed  to  no  little  peril  from  Vizier  Ali,  who  was  sur- 
rounded by  bands  of  desperate  men,  who  openly  talked  of 
his  assassination.  The  city  was  then  supposed  to  contain 
800,000  inhabitants;  the  streets  were  narrow  lanes  and 
intricate  passages,  capable  of  being  strongly  defended,  and 
every  house  was  filled  with  armed  men.  Ibrahim  Beg,  a 
bold  and  reckless  adventurer,  commanded  the  troops  of  Yi2der 
Ah,  and  had  300  pieces  of  ordnance,  of  which  30  were  so 
posted  that  they  could  not  be  seized  without  great  danger. 
Sir  John  Shore  was  strongly  advised  by  the  minister  and 
the  nobles  to  anticipate  the  designs  of  Vizier  AH,  and  seize 
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him  in  the  city,  but  he  felt  that  the  firing  of  a  single  shot 
might  lead  to  the  massacre  of  thousands.  In  the  midst 
of  these  dangers,  his  escape  from  which  was  pronounced 
by  his  successor  in  the  government  to  be  miraculous,  he 
maintained  the  utmost  cahnness  and  composure,  and  his  con- 
duct throughout  this  transaction  exhibited  a  pattern  of  courage 
and  resolution. 

saadntAUiB*       Saadut  All  at  length  reached  Cawnpore,  and 
ttaued,  nwj     ^^g  escortcd  from  thence  to  Lucknow,  a  distance 
of  50  miles,  by  a  large  British  force,  and  all  the  embarrass- 
ments of  Sir  John  Shore  at  once  terminated.    Vizier  Ali  was 
deserted  by  his  servants  and  followers  as  Saadut  Ali  ap- 
proached the  city,  in  which  he  was  proclaimed  Nabob  Vizier 
on  the  21st  of  January,  1798.    Vizier  Ali  was  removed  to 
Benares,  where  he  resided  some  time  on  his  pension  of  a  lac 
and  a  half  of  rupees  a  year,  cherishing  the  most  inveterate 
feelings  towards  the  English  Government.    The  revolution 
was  hailed  by  Europeans  and  natives  as  an  act  of  justice,  and 
the  general  feeling  in  Oude  was  that  ^*  the  right  had  come  to 
the  rightful.'*     The  Court  of  Directors  recorded  that  "in 
circumstances  of  great  delicacy  and  embarrassment.  Sir  John 
Shore  had  conducted  himself  with  great  temper,  abililty,  and 
firmness."    Dr.  Lawrence,  a  friend  of  Mr.  Burke's  and  one  of 
the  managers  of  the  impeachment  of  Hastings,  threatened 
Sir  John  with  an  indictment  for  his  proceedings  in  Oude,  but 
it  was  never  carried  into  execution;  and  the  impartial  voice  of 
posterity  has  paid  homage  to  the  honesty,  the  wisdom,  and  the 
vigour  manifested  by  him  on  this  occasion.     Immediately 
after  Saadut  Ali  had  been  placed  on  the  throne.  Sir  John 
Shore,  who  had  been  created  Lord  Teignmouth,  returned  to 
Calcutta,  and  embarked  for  England  on  the  25th  of  March, 
1798. 
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Abdalees,  their  origin,  264. 

Abdoolla  Khan,  the  Syud,  assists  Ferokshere  to  mount  the  throne,  185 ;  sets 
up  another  emperor ;  is  defeated,  190. 

Aborigines  of  India,  their  creed  and  languages;  dislodged  by  successive 
invaders,  2. 

Adil  Shah  of  Beejapore,  joins  the  confederacy  against  the  Portuguese,  and  is 
defeated,  118. 

Adili,  the  last  emperor  of  the  Soor  dynasty,  101, 102. 

Affghans  of  Orissa  rebel,  and  are  extinguished,  216. 

Ahmednugur,  dynasty  of  Nizam  Shah  established,  83 ;  attacked  hj  Akbar, 
and  defended  by  Chand  Sultana,  120  ;  capture  of  it,  121 ;  its  vigor 
renewed  by  Malik  Amber,  128 ;  the  king  attacks  the  Portuguese,  and  is 
repulsed,  119 ;  absorbed  in  the  Mogul  empire,  137. 

Ahmed  Shah  Abdalee,  his  early  history  and  progress ;  invades  the  Punjab ; 
defeated  at  Sirhind,  265 ;  invades  India  a  second  time,  266 ;  his  third 
invasion ;  sacks  Delhi,  267 ;  defeats  the  Mahrattas  at  Paniput,  291. 

Ahmed  Shah,  the  Mogul,  ascends  the  throne  of  Delhi,  265. 

Aimere,  a  powerful  Hindoo  monarchy  in  1191,  41. 

Akbar,  Mogul  emperor;  his  birth,  99;  succeeds  to  the  throne,  103;  defeats 
Hemu  at  Paniput,  104 ;  becomes  his  own  master  at  nineteen ;  constitution 
of  his  army,  105 ;  revolt  of  his  generals,  106 ;  full  establishment  of  his 
authority,  107;  intermarriages  with  Hindoo  princesses,  108;  conquers 
Chittore  and  Guzerat,  109 ;  and  Bengal,  111 ;  revolt  and  subjugation  of 
his  Mogul  generals,  112 ;  conquers  Cashmere,  113 ;  defeated  by  the  Khy- 
berees ;  conquers  Sinde  and  Caadahar,  114 ;  attacks  and  captures  Ahmed- 
nugur, 121 ;  his  death,  122 ;  his  character  and  institutions;  his  religious 
views  and  toleration,  123;  his  revenue  system,  and  the  division  of  the 
empire,  124 ;  his  military  system,  and  his  court,  125. 

Albuquerque,  the  greatest  of  all  the  Portuguese  vicerovs,  89;  raises  the 
colonial  power  of  the  Portuguese  to  its  summit;  his  base  treatment  and 
death,  90. 

Alexander  the  Great,  his  expedition  to  India,  12;  defeats  Poms,  and  the 
Gathaians,  13 ;  his  army  refuses  to  cross  the  Sutlege ;  his  grand  views ; 
builds  Alexandria ;  dies  at  Babylon,  14 ;  his  fame  spread  throughout  the 
East,  15. 

Ali  verdy  Khan,  viceroy  of  Bengal ;  marches  into  Orissa,  224 ;  encounters  the 
Malirattas  on  his  return,  225 ;  harassed  by  continual  Mahratta  inva- 
sions, 227 ;  rebellion  of  Mustapha,  228 ;  resigns  Orissa,  and  pays  chout  to 
the  Mahrattas,  229 ;  his  death,  269. 

AliMerdan,  beti-ays  Candahar  to  Shah  Jehan;.his  great  public  works,  and 
his  canal,  139. 

Ali  Gohur,  son  of  the  emperor,  escapes  from  Delhi,  and  enters  Behar ;  besieges 
Patna ;  retires,  284 ;  accepts  a  aonation  from  Olive,  285. 

Alla-ood-deen,  Ghory,  defeats  Byram,  39  ;  sacks  Ghuzni;  is  defeated  and 
captured  by  the  Seljuks,  and  restored  to  power ;  his  death,  40. 

Alla-ood-deen,  Ghiljie,  conducts  the  first  Mahomedan  expedition  across  the 
Nerbudda;  takes  Deogur;  assassiuates  his  uncle,  54;  conquers  Guzerat, 
55 ;  captures  Chittore,  56 ;  extinguishes  the  Belial  dynasty,  57 ;  sends  suc- 
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cessive  expeditions  to  the  Deocan,  as  far  as  Gape  Oomorih,  and  acquires 
extraordinary  wealth,  68 ;  his  death,  59. 

Almeyda,  the  first  Portuguese  viceroy  of  India ;  attacked  by  the  Egyptian 
and  Guzerattee  fleets,  88 ;  death  of  his  son,  and  his  own  great  success,  89. 

Alumgir,  emperor  of  Delhi,  assassinated  by  Ghazee-ood-deen,  288- 

Aluptugeeo,  governor  of  Candahar,  becomes  independent,  27. 

Amalgamation  of  the  King's  and  Company's  troops,  enjoined  on  I^ord  Com- 
wallis,  447;  approved  by  Pitt,  486,  byDundas;  Lord  Com wallis*s  scheme 
rejected  by  the  Court  ol  Directors,  501. 

Andra  dynasty,  extent  and  dumtion  of  its  power,  20. 

Angria,  Conajee,  the  Mahratta  pirate,  fortifies  Gheriah,  beats  an  English  and 
Portuguese  fleet,  and  captures  three  Dutch  vessels,  268 ;  Gheriafa.  captured 
by  Clive  and  Watson,  269. 

Anungpal,  the  Hindoo  king  of  the  Punjab,  attacks  Mahmood  of  Goor,  and 
is  totally  defeated,  30. 

Anwar-ood-deen,  appointed  Nabob  of  the  Camatic ;  founds  the  family  of  the 
Nabob,  231  *,  attacks  the  French  at  Madras,  and  is  defeated,  235 ;  defeated 
and  slain  at  Amboor,  241. 

Arnee,  indecisive  action  before,  between  Coote  and  Hyder,  899. 

Arras,  battle  of,  gained  by  Col.  Keating  over  the  Mahratta*,  859. 

Aurungzebe,  appointed  viceroy  of  the  Deocan,  141;  attacks  Golconda,  and 
bums  Hyderabad,  142;  attacks  Bee japore;  recalled  to  Delhi  by  his  father's 
illness,  143 ;  his  character,  144 ;  defeats  Dara,  enters  Delhi,  deposes  Shah 
Jehan,  and  mounts  the  throne,  145 ;  disposes  of  his  brothers,  148 ;  his 
illness  and  recovery,  149;  reaches  the  height  of  his  prosperity,  162; 
renews  the  war  with  Sevajee,  163;  invades  the  Khyber  and  is  baffled,  164 ; 
persecutes  the  Hindoos,  and  imposes  the  jezzia,  165 ;  his  grand  expedi- 
tion to  the  Deccan,  171 ;  disastrous  invasion  of  the  Concan,  172 ;  conquers 
and  extinguishes  Beejapore,  173;  puts  an  end  to  the  kingdom  of  Golconda, 
174 ;  his  conduct  towards  the  English,  212, 213 ;  his  increasing  embarass- 
ments  in  his  conflict  with  the  Mahrattas,  180 ;  makes  overtures  to  them, 
and  retires  discomfited  to  Ahmednugor;  his  death,  181;  and  character, 
182. 

Baber,  his  early  career,  91;  his  five  expeditions  to  India,  92;  defeats  the 
emperor,  and  captures  Delhi,  93;  defeats  Bana  Sunga,  94;  conquers 
Chundere,  Oude,  and  Behar ;  his  death  and  character,  95. 

Bahadoor  Shah  succeeds  Aurungzebe,  182 ;  his  death,  185. 

Bahadoor  Shah  of  Guzerat,  his  aggressive  wars,  96 ;  defeated  by  Humayoon ; 
recovers  his  kingdom ;  his  death,  97. 

Bahminy  dynasty ;  its  establishment  in  the  Deccan  by  flussun  Gungu ;  extent 
of  the  kingdom,  77 ;  reaches  the  summit  of  prosperity,  81 ;  the  Mngdom 
broken  up,  and  five  states  grow  out  of  it,  83. 

Baillie's,  Col.,  detachment  entirely  annihilated  by  Hyder,  390. 

Bajee  Bao  becomes  Peshwa;  impetuosity  of  his  character,  192;  incursions  into 
MaJwa,  193;  obtains  the  choui  of  Guzerat,  194;  defeats  Dhabarry,  and 
makes  the  ancestor  of  the  -Guickwar  family  guardian  of  his  infant  son ; 
convention  with  the  Nizam,  196 ;  obtains  Jhansi ;  Malwa  conceded  to 
him  196;  marches  to  the  gates  of  Delhi,  and  retires,  197;  defeats  the 
Nizam  at  Bhopal,  198;  his  death  and  character;  consolidation  of  the 
Mahratta  power  under  him,  226. 

Bajee  Rao,  the  2nd,  the  throne  bequeathed  to  him  by  Madhoo  Rao ;  his  cha- 
racter, 497;  plots  and  counterplots  at  Poona,  498;  he  succeeds  as  Peshwa; 
gets  rid  of  Nana  Fumuvese,  499;  designs  the  assassination  of  Dowlut 
Rao  Sindia,  500. 

Bali,  Hindoo  religion  and  institutions  in  the  island  of,  17. 

Balajee  Vishwunath;  his  origin;  rises  to  the  office  of  Peshwa;  his  energy,  187; 
obtains  great  privileges  from  Hussein  Ali;  observations  on  them,  188;  the 
privileges  confirmed  by  the  emperor;  he  reorganizes  the  Mahratta  pality 
ids  death,  192. 
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Balajee  Bao,  succeeds  Bajee  Kao  as  Peshwa,  226 ;  obtams  the  supreme  au- 
thority among  the  Manrattas,  252 ;  attacks  Salabut  Jung,  and  is  defeated 
by  Bussy,  253 ;  ravages  the  Garnatic ;  Mahratta  system  of  plunder,  265 ; 
sends  a  great  army  against  the  Abdalees,  289;   which  is  defeated  at 
Paniput,  291 ;  dies  of  a  broken  heart,  292. 
Balasore,  establishment  of  the  company's  factory  at,  207. 
Bappa,  the  Bajpoot;  his  exploits;  attacks  the  Mahomedans,  24;  placed  on  the 
throne  of  Chittore,  25 ;  goes  to  Khorasan  and  marries  Mahomedan  wives, 
26. 
Beder ;  one  of  the  principalities  which  rose  on  the  ruins  of  the  BaJiminy  king- 
dom, under  the  Bereed  shahy  dynasty,  83, 114. 

Beejapore;  becomes  independent  under  the  Adil  shahy  dynasty,. 83, 115;  the 
great  gun  cast  by  Eoomy  Khan,  117 ;  attacked  by  Aurungzebe,  143 ;  again 
invaded  by  him,  173 ;  extinction  of  the  kingdom ;  magmficent  edifices  of 
its  princes,  174. 

Beejuynugur,  foundation  of  the  Hindoo  king:dom  of,  63 ;  the  king  constantly 
.  worsted  by  the  Bahminy  armies ;  he  enlists  Mahomedans;  his  continued 
want  of  success,  80 ;  resources  of  the  kingdom ;  attacked  by  four  Maho- 
medan princes ;  entire  defeat  of  the  Hindoo  army  at  Tellicotta,  116 ;  ex- 
tinction of  the  kingdom,  117. 

Begums  of  Oude,  demand  the  treasures  and  jaygeers,  said  to  be  bequeathed  to 
them  by  the  Vizier ;  the  demand  compromised  by  the  Besident,  348 ;  the 
Vizier  at  Chunar  obtains  Hasting's  consent  to  despoil  them,  418;  they  are 
deprived  of  wealth  and  lands,  419;  their  servants  tortured,  420;  their  jay- 
geers restored,  421. 

Belial,  the  Hindoo  dynasty  of,  in  the  Deccan,  extinguished,  67. 

Beloli  Lodi,  emperor  of  Delhi ;  his  ancestry ;  incessant  wars  with  Jounpore, 
69 ;  extinguishes  that  kingdom ;  his  death,  70. 

Benares,  the  ancient  Hindoo  dynastv  of  Pal,  41 ;  its  temples  destroyed  by 
Aurungzebe,  165 ;  the  province  of,  ceded  to  the  Company  by  the  Vizier, 
848 ;  see  Cheyt  Sing. 

Benfield,  Paul,  his  humble  position  in  the  service ;  demand  of  23  lacs  he  had 
advanced  to  the  Nabob,  and  on  the  crops  of  Tanjore,  380 ;  creates  eight 
members  of  Parliament  wiih  the  money  of  Mahomed  Ali ;  consigned  to 
infamy  by  Burke,  436;  gains  60  lacs  by  the  payment  of  the  Nabobs  debts 
without  inquiry,  437. 

Bengal,  introduction  of  brahmins  and  kayusts,  26;  Hindoo  power  extin- 
guished, 45;  revolts  from  the  throne  of  Delhi,  63;  reconquered  by 
Akbar,  112;  establishment  of  Portuguese  power  in  it,  137;  its  total 
extinction,  139;  first  establishment  of  the  East  India  Company,  206; 
abandoned  by  Chamock,  213;  he  r^ms  and  founds  Calcutta,  214;  fifty 
years'  contest  between  the  Company  and  the  Nabob,  220  ;  devastated 
by  the  Mahrattas,  228 ;  comes  under  the  authority  of  the  English, 
280;  state  of,  1765,  309;  double  government  established  by  Clive,  injurious, 
342;  its  wretched  condition,  1767-1772,  316. 

Berar,  becomes  independent  under  the  Imad  shahy  dynasty,  83;  absorbed  in 
the  kingdom  of  Ahmednugur,  114;  ceded  to  Akbar  by  Cband  Sultana,  121. 

Bharut,  the  earliest  king  of  India,  2. 

Bhoje  Baja,  his  peaceful  and  illustrious  reign,  42. 

Bhonslay,  raja  of  Berar;  origin  of  the  family;  Boghoojee  Bhonslay  invades 
the  Camatic,  225 ;  Hastings  endeavours  to  form  an  alliance  with  him, 
without  success ;  supplies  Goddard  with  provisions,  869 ;  joins  the  con- 
federacy against  the  Company,  878;  makes  an  amicable  arrangement  with 
Hastings,  875. 

Bhopal,  noble  conduct  of  the  raja  to  Goddard,  not  forgotten  by  the  British 
government;  the  Banee  decorated  with  the  Star  of  India,  368. 

Bhurtpore,  founded  by  iHae  Jauts,  202. 

Bidgegur  captured  1^  the  English ;  the  troops  divide  40  lacs  of  booty  among 
themselves,  417. 
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BUuskhole,  the  tragedy  of,  278. 

Board  of  Control  constituted,  483. 

Bombay,  acquired  from  the  king  of  Portugal,  208. 

Bombay,  President  and  Council;  offer  assistance  to  Boghoba;  capture  Salsette, 
858;  conclude  the  treaty  of  Surat  with  Baghoba,  869;  which  is  disallo-vred 
in  Calcutta,  360 ;  they  reprobate  and  endeavour  to  thwart  the  treaty  of 
Poorunder,  362  ;  despatch  an  army  to  Poonah  in  the  cause  of  Bag^hoba, 
365;  the  disgraceful  convention  of  Wurgaum,  367;  which  they  repudiate, 
869. 

Boodh,  his  truth,  religion,  and  death,  11. 

Boodhism  spreads  through  Ceylon,  Tibet,  Tartary,  and  China,  11. 

Boodhists  expelled  from  India,  18. 

Boughton,  the  surgeon ;  his  noble  conduct,  206. 

Brawwaite,  CoL,  defeated  by  Tippoo,  397. 

Brumha,  his  worship  succeed  the  Institutes  of  Munoo,  6. 

Bulbun,  emperor  of  Delhi;  his  exemplanr  reign,  51. 

Bussy,  makes  Salabut  Jung  soobadar,  245 ;  obtains  large  donations  from  him, 
253 ;  obtains  the  northern  sircars,  and  establishes  a  great  French  power 
iu  the  Deccan,  254 ;  captures  the  English  factories  on  the  coast,  257  ;  his 
character  and  progress ;  his  power  extinguished  by  Lally,  258;  returns  to 
India  at  the  end  of  twenty-four  years,  and  reaches  the  coast,  404; 
his  operations  at  Cuddalore,  suspended  by  the  news  of  peace  between 
France  and  England,  405. 

Buxar,  the  Vizier  defeated  at  the  battle  of,  305. 

Byram  of  Ghuzni,  the  last  of  the  dynasty,  puts  Seif-ood-deen  to  death ;  de- 
feated by  Alla-ood-deen :  his  death,  39. 

Byram  Khan,  the  minister  of  Akbar,  dismissed ;  revolts,  and  is  assassinated, 
105. 

Cabral,  conducts  the  second  Portuguese  expedition  to  India,  and  discovers 
Brazil,  86 ;  intrigues  against  him  at  Calicut ;  seizes  Moorish  vessels,  and 
bums  the  town,  87. 

Calcutta,  foundation  of,  214;  its  fortification,  216;  the  Mahratta  ditch,  227; 
its  defenceless  state  in  1756,  271 ;  besieged  by  Seraja  Dowlah,  272 ;  sur- 
renders; tragedy  of  the  Black  Hole,  273;  recaptured  by  Clive,  275;  becomes 
the  capital  of  Bengal,  343. 

Calcutta  Council ;  its  atrocious  conduct  regarding  the  transit  duties,  301 ; 
makes  war  on  Meer  Casaim,  302 ;  its  rapacity  on  the  elevation  of  Nujum- 
ood-dowlah,  307. 

Calicut,  becomes  independent  in  the  9th  century,  22 ;  the  Zamorin  receives  the 
first  Portuguese  expedition,  85 ;  he  attacks  tiie  Portuguese  and  is  defeated, 
119.  • 

Candahar  betrayed  to  the  Moguls  by  AU  Merdan,  139 ;  reconquered  by  the 
Persians ;  three  unsuccessful  attempts  to  retake  it,  140. 

Candesh,  becomes  independent,  65;  is  subordinate  to  its  neighbours,  71; 
annexed  to  the  Mogul  empire,  121. 

Camac,  Col.,  his  incaraicity  and  dismissal,  366, 367. 

Camatic invaded  bv  Sevajee,  168;  its  extent;  overrun  by  the  Moguls;  en- 
trusted to  Zulfikar  Khan,  Daood  Khan,  and  Sadutoolla,  229 ;  Anwar-ood- 
deen  founds  the  family  of  Nabob  of  the  Camatic,  231 ;  its  revenues  taken 
over  for  the  expenses  of  the  Mysore  war,  396 ;  restored  to  the  Nabob  by 
Dundas,  438. 

Cashmere  conquered  by  Akbar,  113. 

Cave  temples  originate  with  the  Boodhists,  18. 

Chandemagore ;  its  establishment,  209 ;  captured  by  Clive,  277. 

Chand  Sultana,  her  noble  defence  of  Ahmednugur,  120;  her  tragic  death, 
121. 

Chamock  retires  from  Hooghly  to  Chuttanutty,  211 ;  taken  away  to  Madras 
by  Captain  Heath,  213;  returns  and  founds  Calcutta;  his  death  and 
monument,  214. 
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Oliart'er  of  the  E.  I.  Company,  renewal  of  it,  1793, 487 ;  arguments  for  con- 
tinuing the  monopoly  of  the  Company,  488. 

Cheyt  Sing,  the  raja  of  Benares;  his' family  andposition ;  extraordinary  aid 
demanded  of  him,  415;  he  hesitates,  and  Hastings  imposes  a  fine  of 
50  lacs  on  him ;  is  placed  under  restraint,  and  escapes  to  Bamnugur,  416 ;  * 
to  Bidgegur,  417,  and  to  Bundlecund ;  remarks  on  this  transaction,  418. 

Chimnajee,  son  of  the  luckless  Baghoba,  made  Peshwa  by  adoption,  498 ;  his 
adoption  cancelled,  499. 

CUn  Eilich  Khan,  the  Tartar,  as  Nizam-ool-moolk,  appointed  soobadar  of  the 
Deccan,  and  founds  a  new  dynasty,  186. 

Chinsurah,  its  foundation,  209 ;  attacked  by  Clive,  285. 

Chittore,  illustrious  anoestn^  of  the  raja,  23;  invaded  by  Mahmoon,  who  is 
defeated  by  Khoman,  26;  captured  by  Akbar;  mode  in  which  the  capture 
is  commemorated  to  this  day;  abeindoned  for  Oodypore,  109. 

Cholas  in  the  Deccan,  21. 

Cholera,  first  appearance  in  India,  in  Col.  Fearce^s  detachment,  i»:oceeding  to 
Madras,  375. 

Christianity  introduced  into  India  by  St.  Thomas,  20. 

Chronology,  ancient,  of  the  Hindoos,  2. 

Chunda  Sahib,  his  origin ;  allies  Mmself  with  the  French,  230 ;  a  prisoner  in 
Satara ;  is  liberated,  239 ;  proclaimed  Nabob  of  the  Camatic,  241 ;  marches 
against  Tanjore,  and  obliged  to  retire,  242 ;  gives  himself  up  to  Mahomed 
A^  who  orders  him  to  be  assassinated,  248. 

Chundra^goopta,  king  of  Mugudu ;  his  connection  with  Seleucus,  15. 

Civil  Courts,  new  organization  of,  1793,  474. 

Clive;  first  development  of  his  genius,  239 ;  captures  Arcot,  246;  memorable 
siege  of  that  place,  247 ;  captures  Gheriah ;  governor  of  Fort  St.  David, 
269 ;  sent  to  recover  Calcutta,  274 ;  retakes  it  and  attacks  Hooghly,  275 ; 
defeats  the  Nabob,  276 ;  captures  Chandemagore,  277  ;  his  victory  at 
Flassy,  279 ;  sends  an  expedition  under  Forde  to  the  Coast,  283 ;  conflict 
with  the  Dutch,  285;  returns  to  England,  286;  created  a  peer,  307 -,  his 
unworthy  treatment  in  England ;  Court  of  Directors  constrained  to  send 
him  out  a  second  time  as  Governor  to  Bengal,  308;  his  arrangements  with 
the  Nabob  of  Moorshedal».d,  the  Emperor  and  the  Vizier,  310 ;  gives  back 
Dude ;  obtains  the  Dewanny,  310 ;  quells  the  mutiny  of  the  European 
ofiicers ;  sets  up  the  Society  of  Inland  Trade,  313 ;  returns  to  England ; 
review  of  his  career ;  bullied  and  badgered  at  home,  315 ;  his  tragic 
death,  316. 

Code  of  Lord  Comwallis,  1793,  475. 

Confederacy,  grand,  against  the  English,  by  the  native  powers,  373. 

Conjeveram,  tiie  capital  of  an  ancient  kingdom,  22. 

Coote,  Col.,  defeats  Lally  at  Wandewash,  261 ;  captures  Pondicherry,  263 ;  Sir 
Eyre,  appointed  Commander-in-chief  in  Bengal ;  embarks  for  Madras, 
392 ;  captures  CarangoUy ;  gains  the  battle  of  Porto  Novo,  393 ;  and  of 
Pollilore,  394;  and  of  Solingur,  395^  his  death,  404. 

Comwallis,  Lord;  his  antecedents;  his  great  reputation,  442;  appointed 
Governor-General ;  sets  about  the  reform  of  abuses,  443 ;  enumeration  of 
them,  444 ;  demands  the  Guntoor  Sirkar,  447 ;  the  Nizam's  demand  of  aid 
perplexes  him ;  his  notable  letter  to  the  Nizam,  448 ;  resolves  on  war  with 
Tippoo,  450 ;  treaties  of  alliance  with  the  Nizam  and  the  Mahrattas,  451 ; 
leaves  the  campaign  of  1790  to  General  Medows,  452 ;  sends  a  force  by 
land  to  Madras,  453;  takes  the  field  in  person;  arrives  at  Madras^ 
marches  towards  Seringapatam,  454 ;  captures  Bangalore,  455 ;  battle  of 
Arikera,  456 ;  obliged  to  retire  from  want  of  provisions,  457 ;  conquers 
the  Baramahal;  captures  numerous  forts;  the  grand  convoy,  460;  he 
marches  into  Mysore ;  captures  the  defences  around  Seringapatam,  461 ; 
Tippoo  sues  for  peace,  462 ;  peace  of  Seringapatam ;  its  terms,  463 ;  his 
proceedings  arraigned  in  both  Houses;  ratified  by  Pailiament;  he  is 
created  a  Marquis,  466 ;  his  revenue  reforms,  467 ;  his  civil  and  crimina] 
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instlhitioiis,  474 ;  lie  propoBes  the  Guarantee  treaty,  which  is  accepted,  by 
the  Nizam,  490;  and  rejected  by  the  Mahrattas,  491;  he  returns  to 
England,  477 ;  accepts  the  office  of  Goyem(M:-General  a  second  time,  504; 
throws  it  np  in  disgiist,  605. 

Cossiinrah  case,  413. 

Criminal  Courts  organised  in  1798,  474. 

Cuddapah,  Nabob  of,  shoots  Nazir  Jung,  244. 

Cunouj ;  its  magnificence ;  the  king  submits  to  Ifahmood  of  Ghuzni,  32 ; 
occupied  by  the  Bathores,  41 ;  the  king  celebrates  the  sacrifice  of  the 
horse,  42 ;  conquered  by  Maihomed  Ghory,  and  the  kingdom  extin- 
guished, 45. 

Danes  embark  in  the  trade  of  Bengal,  209. 

Daood  Khan,  governor  of  the  Camatic,  entertained  by  Mr.  Pitt,  Lord  Chatliam.'s 
father  at  Madras,  183 ;  offers  the  chout  to  the  Mahrattas,  184 ;  governor 
of  Guzerat,  186 ;  attacks  and  defeats  Hussein  Ali  Syud,  but  is  kuled  by  a 
cannon  ball,  187. 

Dara,  son  of  Shah  Jehan,  hi^  character,  144 ;  defeated  by  Aurungzebe^s  force ; 
is  paraded  through  Delhi,  and  put  to  death,  148. 

Darius,  his  expedition  to  India;  extent  of  his  conquests,  10. 

Deccan,  the  southern  division  of  India ;  its  extent  and  boundaries,  1 ;  com- 

CBS  five  of  the  early  divisions  and  languages,  4 ;  its  early  history,  21 ; 
irruption  of  the  Mahomedans  into  it,  53;  revolts  from  Mahomed 
Toghluk,  and  the  Bahminy  kingdom  founded,  64 ;  its  deplorable  state  in 
the  16th  century,  119 ;  first  invasion  by  Akbar,  120 ;  invaded  by  Aurong- 
zebe,  171 ;  conquered  by  him  ;  great  confusion  in  consequence,  175. 

Declaratory  Act  of  1788,  and  its  results,  485. 

Delhi,  its  last  Hindoo  king,  Prithirai,  contests  supremacy  with  the  king  of 
Cunouj,  41 ;  defeats  Mahomed  Ghory,  43 ;  is  totally  defeated  by  him  and 
the  Hindoo  dynasty  ceases,  44 ;  sacked  by  Timur,  67 ;  and  by  Nadir  Shah, 
200 ;  and  by  Ahmed  Shah  Abdalee,  267 ;  and  bv  Gholam  Kadir,  480. 

Devi-cotta,  expedition  against  it  by  the  English,  238 ;  it  is  ceded  to  them,  239. 

Dewanny  of  Bengal,  Behar  and  Orissa,  bestowed  on  the  Company  by  the 
Emperor,  310. 

Dias  Bartholomew,  first  doubles  the  Cape  of  Qood  Hope,  84 ;  perishes  in  a 
storm  off  the  Cape,  86. 

Doogaur,  the  battle  of,  gained  by  Goddard  over  the  Mahrattas,  374. 

Doorgawuttee,  the  Hindoo  queen  of  Gurra ;  her  beauty,  her  valor,  and  her 
tragical  end,  107. 

Dooryudhun  defeated  by  Yoodisiheer ;  his  death,  8. 

Dost  Ali,  governor  of  the  Camatic,  defeated  and  slain,  230. 

Drake,  governor  of  Calcutta  in  1756 ;  his  dastardly  conduct,  272. 

Dundas  moves  a  vote  of  censure  on  Hastings,  429 ;  and  for  his  recal  and 
that  of  Mr.  Hornby,  President  of  Bombay,  430 ;  refuses  to  support  the 
Bohilla  charge  against  Hastings,  424 ;  first  and  ablest  President  of  the 
Board  of  Control,  434. 

Dnpleix,  Ms  antecedents;  governor  of  Chandemagore ;  of  Pondichenr,  238 ; 
his  opposition  to  Labourdonnais,  234;  violates  the  capitulation  of  Madras; 
besieges  Fort  St.  David;  repulsed  by  the  Nabob;  persuades  the  Nabob  to 
join  him,  236;  defends  Ponaicherry  against  the  English  and  obtains  great 
renown  in  India,  237,  determines  to  establish  a  French  empire  in  the 
Deccan,  239;  experiences  a  reverse,  242;  takes  Masulipatam  and  Ginjee; 
is  appointed  viceroy  of  all  the  territories  south  of  the  Kistna,  and  reaches 
the  summit  of  his  gloiy,  244;  superseded  by  Godeheu,  250;  his  fate; 
remarks  on  his  career,  251. 

Dutch,  the,  their  first  establishment  in  Bengal,  209;  they  bring  a  loroe  from 
Java  to  Chinsurah,  which  is  defeated  by  Colonel  Forde,  285. 

East  India  Company,  its  origin;  first  adventure,  203;  eight  succeeding  ad- 
ventures; first  send  vessels  to  India,  204;  successful  combat  with  the 
Portuguese;  firman  from  Jehangeer,  205;  and  from  Shah  Jehan,  206; 
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their  privileges  confirmed  by  CromweU,  207  'r  and  by  Ghftrles  the  Second, 
208;  their  great  prosperity,  1662—1682,  209;  obtain  Admiralty  jnrisdio- 
tion,  210 ;  determmed  to  fight  the  Great  Mogul ;  rival  company  established 
in  London,  210 ;  send  out  Admiral  Nicholson  with  a  large  armament ;  his 
instructions;  his  fleet  cUspersed;  he  bums  Hooghl^,  211;  attack  of  the 
pilgrim  ships,  which  leads  to  an  accommodation  with  the  enq)eror,  212; 
ambition  of  the  Company  quenched  for  half  a  century,  214;.  union  of  th& 
two  companies,  219;  embassy  to  Delhi,  221;  noble  conduct  of  Mr. 
Hamilton,  and  privileges  obtained  through  him,  222;  strange  anomaly  of 
its  position  in  1772,  837 ;  its  vicious  constitution,  388 ;  interfer^ice  of 
Parliament  in  its  affairs,  339 ;  its  financial  difficulties;  the  Begulating 
Act,  340 ;  the  Declaratory  Act,  486. 
Edur,  the  seat  of  the  Bajpoot  state,  24. 
Elizabeth,  queen,  grants  a  charter  to  the  East  India  Company;  her  letter  to 

the  Emperor  Akbar,  203. 
Ellis,  Mr.,  Chief  at  Patna;  his  violence,  301 ;  seizes  the  city;  it  is  recovered; 

he  flies  and  is  brought  back,  302 ;  put  to  death,  303. 
EUora,  the  wonderful  caves  of,  19. 

Emperor  Shah  Allum  invades  Behar,  and  is  defeated  by  Col.  Calliaud,  294 ;. 
defeated  a  second,  time  by  Capt.  Knox,  295;  invests  Meer  Cassim  with 
the  soobadaree  of  the  three  provinces,  and  proceeds  to  Delhi,  298 ;  his 
arrangement  with  Clive;  grants  the  Dewanny  to  the  Companv,  310; 
seated  by  the  Mahrattas  on  the  throne  of  Delhi,  385 ;  quarrels  with  them^ 
and  is  reduced  to  submission,  336 ;  Gholam  Eadir  puts  his  eyes  out,  440. 
English,  their  position  in  India  considered ;  the  inevitable  expansion  of  their 

dominion,  465. 
Eusufzies  defeat  Akbar^s  army,  113,  and  baffle  Aurungzebe^  164 
Expedition  from  Bengal  to  Madras,  by  land,  under  Col.  Pearce,  375 ;  reaches- 

Pulicat,  394. 
Expedition  from  Bombay  to  Bednore;  its  success,  406;  its  discomfiture,  407. 
Famine,  the  great,  in  Bengal  1770,  316. 
Famine  at  Madras,  401. 

Ferokshere  ascends  the  throne  of  Delhi,  185 ;  assassinated,  189. 
Feroze,  Bahminy,  makes  twenty-four  campaigns;  wars  with  Beejuynugnr ;. 

patronizes  learning ;  his  seraglio,  79.. 
Feroze  Toghluk,  the  emperor,  his  magnificent  public  works,  64.. 
Fitch,  travels  through  India,  203. 
Flint,  Lieut.,  his  gallant  defence  of  Wandewash;  refused  any  promotion  by 

the  Court  of  Directors,  393. 
Forde,  CoL ;  his  expedition  to  the  coast ;  defeats  Conflans,  283 ;  takes  Masuli- 
patam,  and  obtains  a  cession  of  territory  from  Salabut  Jung,  284 ;  defeats 
the  Dutch  force  at  Chinsurah,  286. 
Fort  William;  its  erection^  216. 

Fox's  India  Bill ;  it49  provisions,  430 ;  violent  opposition  to  it,  431 :  passes  the 
Commons,  reiected  in  the  Lords,  432;  comparison  of  it  with  Pitt's 
Bill,  434. 
Francis,  Mr.  Philip,  arrives  in  Calcutta  as  Member  of  Council ;  enters  on  a 
violent  opposition  to  Hastings,  346 ;  is  wounded  in  a  duel  with  him,  and 
returns  to  England,  354. 
French  East  India  Company  established,  209. 

Pullerton,  Col.,  his  expedition  into  Mysore,  407 ;  his  success^  408 ;  his  progress 
arrested  by  the  Madras  Government ;  ordered  to  restore  his  conquests, 
and  then  to  retain  them,  408,  409. 
Fyzoolla  Ehan,  the  Bohilla  Chief;  error  of  Hastings  in  his  demand  on  him 

420. 
Gheriah,  Angria's,  captured  by  Clive  and  Watson,  269. 
Ghazee-ood-deen,  son  of  the  Nizam,  advances  to  seize  the  Deccan ;  poisoned 

by  his  own  mother,  254. 
Qbazee-ood-deen,  son  of  the  former,  generalissimo  of  the  imperial  troops; 
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depoaes  aEnd  bHnds  the  einperor,  269;  invadee  the  Punjab,  and  provokes 
Ahmed  Shah  Abdalee,  Sf67;  invites  the  Mahrattas,  286;  murders  the 
emperor,  Almngeer,  288. 

Ghazee  Toghlnk,  first  emperor  of  that  family,  60;  his  death,  61. 

Gheias-ood-deen,  ascends  the  throne  and  associates  his  brother  ]ICah.omed 
with  him  in  the  government,  40. 

Ghiljie  dynasty  stiooeeds  to  the  Delhi  throne,  63;  extinguished  by  Ghazee 
Toghluk,  69. 

Gholam  Eadir  saclcs  Delhi;  pats  out  the  Emperor*s  eyes;  is  mutilated  by 
Sindia,  and  dies  under  the  operation,  480. 

Ghore,  rise  of  the  dynasty  of,  89 ;  it  ends  with  Mahomed,  47. 

Ginjee,  occupied  by  the  Mahrattas,  and  captured  by  Zulfikar  Khan,  179. 

Goddard,  General,  his  successful  expedition  across  the  country  from  the 
Jumna  to  Surat,  868;  takes  Ahmedabad,  and  drives  the  Mahrattas  back 
to  the  Nerbudda,  371 ;  beats  them  at  Doogaur,  874 ;  failure  of  his  expedi- 
tion to  Poena,  374. 

Godeheu  supersedes  Dupleix,  and  terminates  hostilities  with  the  English,  250. 

Goha,  the  Bajpoot  prince,  23. 

Golconda,  the  Kootub  shah^  dynasty  establishes  an  independent  kfngdom  at, 
83, 116;  the  kin^  submits  to  Aurungzebe,  and  consents  to  pav  a  crore  of 
rupees,  143 ;  he  is  attacked  again  by  Aurungzebe,  173 ;  and  the  kingdom 
is  extinguished,  176. 

Gooroo  Gtovind,  the  Sikh  prophet,  184. 

Gour,  the  ancient  capital  of  Bengal,  depopulated,  and  deserted,  113. 

Governor-General ;  the  office  created  in  1773,  340;  enkrgement  of  his  powers, 
486. 

Guickwar,  the  royal  house  of,  established  in  Guzerat  by  Peelajee,  originally  a 
cowhei^  196. 

Guntoor  Sirkar  demanded  by  Lord  Gomwallis,  aad  surrendered  by  the 
Nizam,  447. 

Guzerat,  governed  by  the  Bhagilas,  41 ;  the  Hindoo  power  extinguished  by 
Alla-ood-deen,  66 ;  becomes  independent  of  Delhi,  66 ;  Mozuff er,  the  finit 
king,  71 ;  his  grandson  Ahmed  builds  Ahmedabad,  72;  Mahmood  governs 
it  for  fifty  years ;  his  illustrious  reign,  74 ;  Mozuffer,  the  second ;  the  wild 
and  turbulent  Bahadoor  Shah,  76 ;  it  is  conquered  by  Akbar,  109 ;  it 
passes  over  to  the  Guickwar,  196;  disputes  between  Govind  Bao  and 
Futteh  Sing  Guickwar,  367;  Futteh  Sing  makes  a  treaty  with  Baghoba 
and  Col.  Keating,  360. 

Gwalior,  gallant  capture  of  it  by  Major  Popham,  372. 

Hamilton,  the  surgeon ;  his  noble  conduct;  he  obtains  privileges  for  the  Com- 
pany, 222. 

Hartley,  his  extraordinary  talent  and  success  passes  unrequited,  366;  his 
brilliant  exploit  in  Malabar,  463. 

Hastings,  Warren,  his  appointment  to  the  service;  returns  to  England; 
appointed  second  in  Council  at  Madras,  341 ;  governor  of  Bengal,  342 ; 
introduces  great  changes  into  the  administration;  the  first  Bohilla  war, 
343 ;  sells  Corah  and  Allahabad  to  the  Yizier,  344;  outvoted  in  council, 
and  becomes  powerless,  347 ;  accusations  concocted  against  him,  349 ; 
charge  brought  by  Nundu  koomar ;  he  refuses  to  sit  in  council  to  be 
bullied  by  natives,  360;  the  execution  of  Nundu  koomar  laid  at  his  door; 
condemned  by  the  Court  of  Directors;  supported  by  the  Court  of  Pro- 
prietors, 362 ;  offers  to  resign,  and  recalls  his  resignation ;  Col.  Monson*8 
death  restores  his  authority ;  Clavering's  attempt  to  seize  the  fort  baffled 
by  Hastings,  363;  dispute  settled  by  the  Supreme  Court,  364 ;  his  vigors 
ous  measures  on  the  oecurrence  of  the  war  with  France,  368 ;  offers  a 
treaty  to  the  raja  of  Berar,  which  is  declined.  374 ;  comes  to  an  under- 
standing with  him ;  his  land  expedition  to  Madras,  376 ;  treaty  with 
Sindia ;  treaty  of  Salbye  with  the  Mahrattas,  376 ;  restores  the  Guntoor 
Sirkar  to  the  Nizam   384;  energetic  measures  on  Baillie*s  defeat,  391; 
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sends  money,  and  troops,  and  Sir  Eyre  Ooote  to  Madras,  892  ;  allows  the 
negotiation  with  Tippoo  to  take  its  own  course;  reasons  for  so  doing, 
409 ;  makes  Sir  Elijah  Impenr  chief  judge  of  the  Sudder,  41^ ;  demands 
extraordinary  aid  of  Cheyt  Sing;  and  inflicts  a.  fine  of  60  lacs  of  rupees, 
on  his  hesitation ;  proceeds  to  Benares,  416 ;  his  extripme  peril ;  escapes 
to  Ghunar,  417 ;  consents  to  th«  spoilation  of  the  begums  of  Oude,  418 ; 
motion  for  his  recal  passed  by  the  House  of  Commons,  429 ;  Court  of 
Directors  support  the  motion ;  the  Court  of  Proprietors  repudiate  it,  430; 
transactions  regarding  Fyzoolla  Khan,  420 :  Hastings  censured  by  the 
Court  of  Directors ;  resigns  the  government,  and  returns  to  England,  421 ; 
his  reception ;  refused  a  peerage  by  Pitt ;  attacked  by  Burke,  422;  Burke 
goaded  into  the  impeachment  by  Major  Scott ;  charges  against  Hastings ; 


lence ;  his  acquittal ;  remarks  on  his  character  and  administration,  427. 

Heath,  Captain,  his  exj^dition  to  Bengal,  and  its  disastrous  results,  213. 

Hemu,  the  Hindoo  mmister  of  Adil  Shah;  his  great  talents,  102;  he  ia 
defeated  by  Akbar,  104. 

Hindoo  i)antheon  fully  developed  after  the  expulsion  of  the  Boodltists,  6^ 

Hindoos,  ancient  history  of  the,  2. 

Hindooism  introduced  into  Java,  17. 

Hindostan,  the  northern  division  of  India ;  description  of  it ;  its  boundaries, 
1 ;  early  settlement  of  the  Hindoos  in  it,  3 ;  comprises  five  of  the  early 
divisions  and  languages,  4;  its  condition  when  invaded  by  Mahomed 
Ghory,  41. 

Holkar,  origin  of  the  family^  195;  Tokajee;  his  marauding  expedition  to 
Hindostan,  334 ;  sent  to  Hindostan  bv  X^ana  Fumuvese  to  watch  Sindia, 
479 ;  his  troops  defeated  by  those  of  Sindia,  484 ;  last  appearance  of  the 
Holkar  troops  under  the  national  standard,  493. 

Holland,  President  of  Madras;  his  disgraceful  conduct  about  Travancore; 
deserts  his  post,  and  returns  to  England,  450. 

Holwell,  governor  of  Calcutta,  at  the  time  of  the  tragedy  of  the  Black  hole,  272. 

Hooghly,  early  establishment  of  the  Portuguese,  138;  destruction  of  the  Por- 
tuguese settlement,  139;  first  English  factory,  207;  burnt  by  Admiral 
Nicholson,  211 ;  captured  by  Clive,  276. 

Hughes,  Admiral,  captures  Negapatam  and  Trinoomalee^  896;  fights  four  naval 
actions  with  Suffrein,  399 ;  quits  Madras  Boads  and  ^oes  to  Bombay,  401. 

Humayoon  emperor  of  Delhi;  conquers  Guzerat,  96 ;  thnce  defeated  by  Shore 
Enan ;  his  sufferings  in  the  desert,  99 ;  flies  to  Persia ;  his  treatment  there ; 
captures  Candahar,  102;  establishes  himself  in  Afghanistan;  defeate 
Secunder  Soor,  and  reascends  the  throne  of  Delhi,  103. 

Humberstone,  CoL,  his  movements  on  the  Malabar  coast,  401 ;  marches  into 
the  interior;  ordered  back;  pursued  by  Tippoo  to  Paniani,  402. 

Hussein  Ali  assists  Ferokshere  to  ascend  the  throne  of  Delhi,  185 ;  viceroy  of 
the  Deccan,  187 ;  the  Mahrattas  incited  to  oppose  him,  and  he  grants  them 
the  chout^  188 ;  marches  to  Delhi,  deposes  Ferokshere,  and  puts  him  to 
death,  189 ;  is  stabbed  to  the  heart,  190. 

Hnsstin  Gungu,  first  Bahminy  king  of  the  Deccan ;  his  origin  and  progress,  77. 
Hyderabad  made  the  seat  of  the  iNuam's  government,  191. 
Hyder  Ali,  his  parentage;  his  early  career,  320;  foundation  of  his  fortune,  321; 
agrees  to  aid  Lally,  322 ;  reduced  to  extremity;  recovers  his  fortunes,  and 
usurps  the  throne,  323 ;  increases  his  power ;  conquers  Bednore ;  great 
wealth  acquired  there,  324;  totally  defeated  by  the  Mahrattas,  325;  invades 
Malabar,  and  conquers  Calicut;  confederacy  against  him,  326;  buys  off 
the  Mahrattas;  bribes  the  Nizam  to  join  him,  327 ;  defeated  at  Chan^ama, 
328;  proceeds  to  the  Western  coast;  defeats  the  Bombay  expedition, 
returns  to  the  Coromandel  coast,  330;  his  offer  of  peace  rejected  by 
Madras,  331;  dictates  peace  under  its  walls;  war  wkh  the  Mahrattas,  332; 
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idisgracefol  defeat  atMilgota,  8B8;  constrained  to  make  peace,  834;  Iiis 

encroachments  on  the  Mahrattas,  884 ;  allies  himself  with  Baghoba ;  is 

attacked  by  the  Mahrattas  and  the  Nizam;  defeats  their  objects,  385; 

joins  the  confederacy  against  the  English;   peace  with  the  Mahrattas. 

887 ;  his  preparations  for  war;  supineness  of  the  Madras  government,  388; 

he  bnrsts  on  the  Camatic ;  desolation  of  the  province,  389 ;  •.nnit^iifvtf'ff 

Col.  Baillie*s  detachment,  891 ;  defeated  at  Porto  Novo,  393 ;  at  PoUiloTe, 

894;  at  SoUngnr,  395;  his  reverses  in  Malabar,  397;  his  despondency; 

arrival  of  the  French  expedition  revives  him,  398 ;  he  repulses  Goote  from 

Amee,  399 ;  his  death,  402. 
Ibrahim  Lodi,  the  last  of  that  dynasty,  defeated  by  Baber,  93. 
Ibrahim,  son  of  Ali  Merdan,  governor  of  Bengal,  invites  Job  Chamock  from 

Madras,  214. 
Impey,  Sir  Elijah,  chief  judge  of  the  Supreme  Court,  846 ;  and  of  the  Sadder 

Dewanny,  414. 
India,  its  boundaries,  divisions,  extent,  and  population,  1 ;  its  ten  divisions 

and  ten  languages,  4 ;  its  condition  on  the  accession  of  Baber,  98 ;  and  after 

the  invasion  of  Nadir  Shah,  201 ;  and  after  the  battle  of  Paniput,  292. 
India  BUls,  comparison  of  Fox's  and  Pitt's  Bills,  434. 
Inland  trade.  Society  for,  established  by  Clive;  abolished  by  the  Court  of 

Directors,  314 
Jauts  emigrate  from  the  banks  of  the  Indus,  202. 
Jehander  Shah,  mounts  the  throne  of  Delhi,  and  is  put  to  death,  185. 
Jehangeer,  ascends  the  throne  of  Delhi,  125;   his  early  proceedings,   126; 

marries  Noor  Jehan,  127;  attacks  Malik  Amber,  and  is  foiled;  subdues 

Oodypore,  129 ;  operations  in  the  Deocan,  132 ;  seized  by  Mohabet,  133 ; 

is  released  and  dies,  134. 
Jehan  Lodi,  the  Afghan  revolts  against  Shah  Jehan ;  his  exploits  and  death,  186 
Jenghis  Ehan ;  his  antecedents,  48 ;  defeats  Mahomed  of  Kharism ;  lays  waste 

a  thousand  miles  of  countir ;  revolution  created  by  him  in  Centnd  Asia ; 

founds  the  Mogul  power,  49. 
Jesus  Christ ;  his  birth  and  divine  mission,  20. 
Jeypal  of  Lahore,  crosses  the  Indus,  attacks  Subaktugeen;  submits  to  him; 

refusesthe  promised  payments ;  is  attacked,  28  ;  and  totally  defeated,  29,  30. 
Jeypore,  the  raja  of,  gives  a  daughter  in  marriage  to  Homayoon,  and  also  to 

Akbar,  108. 
Jezzia,  an  odious  poll  tax,  imposed  l)y  Aurungzebe,  165,  and  removed  by 

Mahomed  Shah,  190. 
Jinjeerah,  the  naval  arsenal  of  Beejapore,  repeatedly  besieged  without  success 

by  Sevaiee ;  made  over  to  the  Moguls,  163. 
Joudhpore,  tne  raja  of,  gives  his  daughter  in  marriage  to  Akbar,  108. 
Jounpore,  becomes  an  independent  kingdom,  65 ;  wMch  is  extinguished  eighty 

years  after ;  its  splendid  buildings,  70. 
Kali^pahar,  a  converted  Hindoo ;  his  atrocities  in  Orissa,  111. 
Kerulu,  ilie  ancient  kingdom  of,  included  in  Malabar  and  Camata,  22. 
Kharism,  the  kingdom  of,  rises  on  the  ruin  of  the  Seljuks,  46. 
Khoman,  the  Bajpoot,  defeats  the  Mahomedans,  26. 
Ehvberees  defeat  Akbar's  army,  114;  and  baffle  Aurungzebe,  164. 
Kiad,.Capt.,  the  notorious  pirate,  captures  the  Mogul  ships,  218. 
Knox,  Capt.,  defeats  the  Nabob  of  Pumeali,  295. 
Kolapore  becomes  the  seat  of  the  younger  branch  of  the  Mahratta  royal 

femily,  183. 
Kooroo-kshetru,    the  great  battle  at,  fought  between  the  Kooroos  and  the 

PandoQB,  8. 
Kootub-ood-deen,  his  extensive  conquests  in  Bindostan;  makes  Delhi  the 

capital  of  Mahomedan  power,  47 ;  his  death,  48. 
Krishnu,  his  legend,  not  to  be  found  in  the  Yedus,  5 ;  accompanies  Yoodis- 

theer  in  his  wanderings ;  his  valor  at  Kooroo-kshetru ;  retires  to  Dwarka ; 

is  slain  and  deified,  8. 
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Kumu,  king,  Ms  great  liberality,  21. 

Kiitlugh  Khan,  the  Mogul,  the  descendant  of  Jenghis  Khan  inyades  Hindostan, 
and  is  defeated,  56. 

Labourdonnais ;  his  antecedents ;  his  abilities ;  comes  out  to  India  with  a 
larve  armament  to  expel  the  English,  232 ;  captures  Madras,  233 ;  returns 
to  Europe,  234 ;  thrown  into  the  Bastile ;  his  death,  235. 

Lally  appointed  governor  of  French  India ;  his  antecedents ;  captures  Fort 
St.  David;  recals  Bussy,  259 ;  attacks  Tanjore  without  success ;  unsuccess- 
fully besieges  Madras,  260 ;  defeated  by  Colonel  Goote  at  Wandewash, 
261 ;  nobly  defends  Pondicherry,  which  is  captured ;  his  lamentable  fate 
on  his  return  to  Paris,  263. 

Lawrence,  Major,  sent  against  Devi-cotta,  238 ;  defeats  the  French  at  Bahoor, 
248 ;  baffles  them  for  two  years  at  Trichinopolly,  249. 

Lindsav,  Sir  John,  royal  envoy  to  Mahomed  Ali,  does  the  greatest  mischief, 

Lodi,  the  Afghan  family  of,  acquires  the  throne  of  Delhi,  69. 

Lunar  race,  6. 

Macarteny,  Lord,  Governor  of  Madras,  895 ;  opens  negociations  with  Tippoo, 

408;  sets  Hastings  at  defiance,  409;  disgraceful  treatment  of  the  Madras 

commissioners ;  they  sign  the  treaty  of  Mangalore,  410. 
Macpherson,  Sir  John,  Govemor-Genem,  ad  interim;  his  administration,  439, 

440. 
Madhoo  Bao  becomes  Feshwa  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  324;  his  death,  355. 
Madhoo  Bao  the  2nd  installed  Peshwa  when  ten  days  old,  357  ;  receives  the 

investiture  of  Regent  of  the  Mogul  empire  through  Sindia,  483 ;  assem- 
bles the  whole  of  the  Mahratta  armies  for  the  last  time,  493  ;  his  tragic 

death,  497. 
Madras,  first  establishment  of  the  Company's  factory  at,  207;  captured  by 

Labourdonnais,  233 ;  restored  to  the  English,  237 ;   besieged  by  Lally 

without  success,  260 ;  state  of  affairs,  in  1761,  317. 
Madras  Council,  treaty  with  the  Nizam  in  1766,  326 ;  and  in  1768,  829;  mis- 
■    manage  the  war  with  Hyder,  330 ;  refuse  his  offer  of  peace,  331 ;  sign  the 

treaty  he  dictates,  332 ;  refuse  aid  to  him  according  to  the  treaty,  334;  they 

depose  Lord  Pi^ot ;  seven  of  the  members  expelled  by  the  Court   of 

Directors,  381 ;  tneir  incredible  infatuation,  388. 
Mah^,  captured  by  the  English ;  Hyder  incensed  by  this  act,  386. 
Mahmood  Gawan,  the  able  minister  of  the  Bahxniny  state;  his  talents;  his 

success,  81 ;  assassinated  by  his  master,  82. 
Mahmood  succeeds  to  the  throne  of  Ghuzni ;  his  twelve  expeditions  to  India, 

29 ;  defeats  Je3rpal  and  the  raja  of  Bhutnere,  30 ;  captures  Nagarcote  and 

Thanesur,  31 ;  and  Cunouj,  32 ;  takes  Somnatb,  and  obtains  immense 

booty,  34 ;  his  death  and  character,  35. 
Mahomed,  his  birth ;  his  creed ;  its  diffusion,  24. 
Mahomed  Ali,  son  of  Anwar-ood-deen,  nabob  of  the  Camatic,  241 ;  besieged 

in  Trichinopoly  b^  Chunda  Sahib,  246 ;  is  relieved  by  Major  Lawrence ; 

puts  Chunda  Sahib  to  death,  248 ;  becomes  Nabob  of  the  Camatic ;  his 

character,  317 ;  made  independent  by  the  emperor,  1765 ;  319;  obliged  to 

transfer  the  revenues  of  the  Camatic  to  the  English  government,  396;  his 

debts,  435.    See  Nabob  of  Arcot. 
Mahomed  ben  Cossim  overruns  Guzerat ;  is  defeated  by  the  Bajpoots  under 

Bappa,  25. 
Mahomed  Ghory,  the  real  founder  of  the  Mahomedan  power  in  India,  41 ; 

defeated  by  the  Hindoos,  43 ;  defeats  the  Hindoo  kin^s  in  the  north,  44 ; 

defeated  by  Takash,  46 ;  subdues  the  Gukkers,  and  is  killed  by  two  of 

them,  47. 
Mahomed  Shah,  emperor  of  Delhi,  189 ;  his  death,  265. 
Mahomed  Shah,  the  last  substantive  king  of  the  Bahminy  dynasty,  plunders 

Conjeveram,  81 ;  put  his  minister  to  death,  82. 
Mahomed  Toghluk,  extinguishes  the  Hindoo  dynasty  of  Telingana,  60 ;  his 
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extravagant  character ;  his  expedition  to  China,  which  fails,  61 ;  his 
atrocious  craelties;  endeavours  to  remove  the  capital  to  Dowlutabod,  62 ; 
sends  an  embassy  to  the  Caliph ;  revolt  of  the  provinces ;  universal 
anarchy,  63 ;  his  death,  64. 

Mahomedan  invasion  of  Inoia,  the  first,  26. 

Mahomedanism  spreads  through  Africa,  Spain,  and  Persia,  25. 

Mahrattas,  their  rise  and  progress,  150;  their  power  founded  by  Sevajee,  152; 
seat  of  government  transferred  to  Ginjee;  their  extensive  depredations, 
177;  comparison  of  their  military  force  with  that  of  the  Moguls,  178; 
weakened  Dy  internal  dissentions,  183 ;  accession  of  power  gained  by  the 
Convention  of  1717, 188;  they  invade  Bengal,  226;  and  the  Camatic,  230; 
their  power  at  its  summit,  287 ;  broken  at  Faniput,  291 ;  their  expedition 
to  Hindostan,  334;  invade  Bohilcund,  335;  extract  a  bond  from  the 
Vizier ;  enter  Oude  for  plunder,  336 ;  retire  to  their  own  country,  337 ; 
resources  of  the  Mahratta  empire  in  1772,  355 ;  defeated  at  Arras,  359 ; 
invade  Mysore,  and  make  peace  with  Tippoo,  441 ;  co-operate  with  Lord 
Comwallis  in  the  Mysore  war,  451 ;  protracted  siege  of  l)harwar ;  reach 
the  English  camp  too  late,  458 ;  description  of  their  encampment ;  sieg^e 
of  Simoga;  their  main  body  returns  to  the  English  camp  when  peace 
had  been  concluded,  459 ;  but  have  their  full  share  of  territory  and  in- 
demnity, 463 ;  totaUy  defeat  Nizam  Ali  at  Kurdla,  494. 

Malabar,  conquered  by  Hyder,  326. 

Malek  Amber,  his  great  talents ;  sustains  for  twenty  years  the  sinking  state  of 
Ahmednugur ;  employs  the  Mahrattas,  128;  his  revenue  settlement;  bums 
Mandoo,  131 ;  joins  Shah  Jehan,  132;  his  death,  135. 

Malwa,  its  independence  established  by  Sultan  Dilawur;  Sultan  Hooshung 
builds  Hooshungabad,  71;  Mahmood  Ghilzie  founds  a  new  family;  h£ 
illustrious  reign,  72;  his  successor's  singular  seraglio;  Mahmood,  the  last 
king,  75,  76 ;  extinction  of  the  kingdom,  77. 

Mangalore,  siege  and  noble  defence  of ;  it  capitulates,  407 ;  treaty  of,  410. 

Massacre  of  the  European  prisoners  at  Patna,  303. 

MasuUpatam,  the  Oompany^s  first  factory  at,  207. 

Medows,  Gen.,  his  inefficient  campaign  of  1790,  452. 

Meer  Cassim,  Nabob,  296 ;  his  vigorous  administration  ;  removes  his  govern- 
ment to  Monghir ;  organizes  a  powerful  army,  297 ;  receives  investiture 
from  the  Emperor,  298 ;  plunders  Ramnarayun,  299 ;  his  convention  with 
Mr.  Vansittart  regarding  the  transit  duties,  300 ;  rejected  by  the  Council; 
he  abolishes  all  duties,  301 ;  the  Calcutta  Council  declare  war  against  him; 
he  is  defeated  at  Cutwa  and  Ghereah,  302 ;  massacres  his  English  priso- 
ners ;  flies  to  the  Nabob  Vizier,  303. 

Meer  Jaffier,  joins  the  confederacy  against  Seraja  Dowlah,  277 ;  made  nabob, 
280 ;  his  donations  to  the  Enghsh,  280 ;  deposed,  296 ;  made  Nabob  a 
second  time,  302 ;  pecuniary  arrangements  with  the  Calcutta  Council, 
306 ;  his  death,  307. 

Meer  Joomla;  his  early  career,  141;  prime  minister  at  Goloonda;  joins 
Aurungzebe,  142;  defeats  Shah  Soojah,  147;  governor  of  Bengal; 
disastrous  expedition  to  Assam;  his  death,  149. 

Meerun  murders  Seraja  Dowlah,  281 ;  marches  against  the  emperor,  294;  his 
death,  295. 

Megasthenes,  envoy  from  Seleucus  to  Palibothm,  15. 

Mitra-gooptu  renews  the  treaty  with  Seleucus,  16. 

Mohabet,  pursues  Shah  Jehan,  131;  ispersecutedbyNoor  Jehan,  132;  seizes 
the  person  of  the  emperor,  133;  releases  him,  134;  raises  Shah  Jehan  to 
the  tnrone,  135. 

Moorshedabad ;  its  foundation,  221. 

Moorshed  Koolee  Khan,  his  origin ;  appointed  dewan  of  Ben^l,  221 ;  his 
system  of  government;  persecution  of  Hindoo  Zemindars;  his  remittances 
to  Delhi;  his  death,  223. 

Morad,  son  of  Shah  Jehan,  his  character,  144;  put  to  death  by  Aurungzebe,  148. 
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Morar  Eao  of  Gooty,  his  fine  army,  his  activity  and  courage ;  joins  Mahomed 
Ali,  249 ;  his  power  extinguished  by  Hyder,  386. 

Moznffer  Jung,  aided  by  the  French ;  defeats  Anwar-ood-deen  at  Amboor,  240 ; 
assumes  the  dignity  of  Soobadar  of  the  Deccan,  241 ;  falls  into  the  hands 
of  Nazir  Jung,  242;  is  released  on  his  death,  and  saluted  Soobadar,  244; 
killed  by  the  Patau  nabobs,  245. 

Mngudu,  grandeur  of  the  kingdom;  its  maritime  trade,  16. 

Muhabharut,  the  great  epic  of  Vyasu,  7,  9. 

Munoo,  the  Institutes  of,  5. 

Munro,  Major  Hector,  quells  the  mutiny  of  the  Bengal  sepoys^  304 ;  defeats 
the  Yizier  at  Buxar,  305;  Sir  Hector  Munro  ;  his  incapacity  at  Madras, 
390 ;  retreats  before  Hyder  to  the  Presidency,  391. 

Mustapha  Khan  revolts  against  Ali  verdy  and  is  defeated,  228. 

Mutiny,  the  first  of  the  sepoys,  quelled  by  Major  Munro,  304. 

Mutiny,  the  first  of  the  European  officers,  quelled  by  the  energy  of  Clive,  311. 

Mutiny,  the  second  of  the^ European  officers;  weak  concessions  of  govern- 
ment, 503. 

Mnttra,  its  temples  and  shrines  destroved  by  Mahmood,  32. 

Mysore,  the  regent  of ;  invited  by  Mahomed  Ali ;  disappointed  of  his  reward ; 
he  joins  the  French,  248. 

Nabob  of  Arcots'  debts;  nefarious  proceedings  of  the  Nabob,  Mahomed  Ali 
and  his  creditors ;  proposed  settlement  by  Hastings,  by  Fox,  by  Dundas, 
435;  and  by  Pitt;  Dundas  pays  them  off  without  inquiry ;  Burke's  cele- 
brated speech,  436 ;  sequel  of  the  debts,  437. 

Nadir  Shah,  his  origin,  198;  invades  Afghanistan  and  India,  199;  massacre  of 
Delhi,  201 ;  immense  booty  acquired  by  him ;  returns  to  Persia,  201. 

Nagarcote ;  its  reh'gious  sanctity  and  wealm ;  captured  and  plundered,  31. 

Nagpore,  kingdom  of,  founded  by  Bhonslay,  226. 

Nana  Furnuvese,  flies  from  Paniput;  member  of  the  Begency  at  Poena;  en- 
tertaius  a  French  adventurer,  St.  Lubin,  363;  overpowered  by  the  parti- 
zans  of  B«ghoba ;  restored  to  power,  364 ;  conducts  the  war  against  the 
English,  365 ;  alliance  with  Lord  Comwallis  against  Tippoo,  461 ;  flies 
from  Poona,  498 ;  recovers  his  power;  is  seized  and  confined,  499. 

Nanuk,  the  Sikh  prophet,  184. 

Narayun  Bao,  Pesbwa,  assassinated,  855. 

Natives  of  India  injudiciously  excluded  from  office  by  Lord  Comwallis,  476. 

Native  Princes,  their  incessant  encroachments  on  each  other,  464. 

Nazir  Jung,  soobadar  of  the  Deccan,  240 ;  defeats  Chunda  Sc^ib  and  Mozuffar 
Jung,  242 ;  unexpectedly  attacked  by  the  French  and  killed,  244. 

Negapatam,  captured  from  the  Dutch,  396. 

Nizam  Ali  puts  his  brother  to  death ;  usurps  the  throne  of  Hyderabad,  318; 
plunders  and  bums  Poona ;  defeated  by  Baghoba,  326 ;  English  treaty 
with  him,  1766 ;  forms  a  confederacy  against  Hyder;  then  joins  him  and 
deserts  the  English,  327 ;  defeated  at  uhangama ;  his  territories  invaded 
from  Bengal,  328;  deserts  Hyder,  and  makes  peace  with  the  English; 
treaty  of  1768,  329 ;  forms  a  grand  confederacy  against  the  English,  383 ; 
surrenders  the  Guntoor  Sirkar,  447;  his  perplexing  demand  on  Lord 
Gorawallis ;  Lord  Comwallis's  letter  to  him,  448 ;  his  alb'ance  with  the 
English  against  Tippoo,  451 ;  his  contingent,  466 ;  lays  siege  to  Goomm- 
conda,  469 ;  totally  aefeated  by  the  Mahrattas  at  Kurala,  494 ;  his  French 
force  under  Baymond,  495;  revolt  of  his  son,  496;  treaty  with  Nana 
Furnuvese,  497. 

Nizam,  Chin  Eilich  Ehan ;  the  first  soobadar  of  the  Deccan,  186 ;  appointed 
vizier,  and  retires  in  disgust  to  the  Deccan,  and  becomes  independent,  191 ; 
defeated  by  Bajee  Bao,  193 ;  appointed  generalissimo  of  the  imperial  forces; 
defeated  at  Bhopal,  198 ;  his  death,  and  the  confusion  which  ensued,  240. 

Noor  Jehan,  her  parentage  and  beauty,  126 ;  becomes  the  queen  of  Jehangeer ; 
her  talents  and  influence,  127 ;  intrigues  against  Shah  Jehan,  131 ;  hatred 
of  Mohabet,  132 ;  is  defeated  by  him,  and  then  reconciled  to  him ;  again 
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breaks  with  him;   and  retires  into  private  life  on  the  death  of  the 
emperor,  135. 

Korris,  Sir  W.,  sent  out  as  agent  of  the  rival  Company,  218,  219. 

Northern  Sircars,  oeded  to  the  French,  254;  and  a  portion  to  the  English, 
284;  transferred  to  the  Company  by  the  Emperor;  misconduct  of  the 
Madras  Council  regarding  them,  819. 

Najum-ood-dowlah  succeeds  xLeer  Jaffieri  807 ;  his  childishness,  310. 

Nundu,  king  of  Mugudu,  15. 

Nundu  koomar,  charge  against  Hastings,  850 ;  Hastings  charg^es  him  with 
conspiracy  ;  a  native  charges  him  with  forgery ;  he  is  tried  and  executed, 
851 ;  remarks,  852. 

Omichund,hisva0t  wealth,  and  princely  establishment;  joins  Seraja  Dowlah, 
278 ;  and  then  joins  the  confederacy  against  hun,  278 ;  is  circamvented 
by  Clive ;  reflections  on  the  transaction,  279. 

Oodypore,  made  the  capital  of  Mewar,  109;  captured  by  Shah  Jehan,  129; 
tne  countrv  desolated  by  Aurungzebe,  166. 

Orissa,  its  early  history,  28;  the  Guju-putee  and  Gungu-bunsu  dynasties; 
the  Hindoo  monarchy  extinguished,  110 ;  ceded  by  All  verdy  to  the  Mah- 
rattas,  229. 

Ostend  East  India  Company  establish  a  factory  at  Banky-bazar ;  rooted  out  of 
Ben^  by  the  English,  224. 

Oude,  on^  of  the  royal  family,  191 ;  Sufder  Jung  defeated  by  the  BohiUas, 
calls  m  the  Mahrattas,  265 ;  establi^es  his  independence  in  1753,  266 ;  joins 
and  deserts  All  Gohur,  284 ;  marches  to  Patna,  804 ;  battle  of  Buxar,  805 ; 
his  kingdom  restored  by  Clive,  810 ;  alliance  with  the  Bohillaa,  Against 
the  Mahrattas,  887 ;  plots  the  destruction  of  the  Bohillas,  887  ;  which  is 
effected,  844;  interference  of  the  Calcutta  Council  in  his  affairs,  347 ;  his 
death;  new  treaty  with  his  successor  Sadut  Ali,  848;  is  impoverished 
by  the  begums,  848;  enters  into  an  engagement  with  Hastings  to 
despoils  the  begums,  418 ;  his  arrangement  with  Lord  Comwallis,  446 ; 
his  boundless  o^sapation,  447 ;  his  character  and  pursuits ;  disorganiza- 
tion of  his  government,  505;  his  death;  Yizier  Ali,  his  reputed  son 
appointed  Nabob;  set  aside,  506 ;  Sadut  Ali  made  Nabob,  508. 

Facheco,  the  Portuguese  general,  with  a  handful  of  Europeans,  defeats  a  host 
of  natives,  87. 

Pandya  kingdom  in  the  Deccan,  21. 

Palibothra,  the  magnificent  capital  of  Mugudu,  14. 

Paniput,  the  first  great  battle,  98 ;  the  second,  104 ;  the  third,  291. 

Patau  nabobs  of  the  Deccan  join  Nazir  Jung;  become  disaffected,  242 ;  attack 
Mozuffer  Jung ;  by  one  of  whom  he  is  killed,  245. 

Fatua,  vigorously  defended  by  Bamnarayun,  284. 

Permanent  Settlement  in  Bengal,  1798 ;  the  result  of  that  measure,  478. 

Pigot,  Lord,  his  antecedents ;  governor  of  Madras ;  restores  Tan j ore  to  the 
raja,  380 ;  deposed  by  the  Council ;  restored  by  the  Court  of  Directors ; 
dies,  881. 

Pirates  on  the  Malabar  coast,  268. 

Pitt's  India  Bill,  482. 

Plassy,  the  battle  of,  changes  the  fortunes  of  the  Company,  280. 

Pollilore,  battle  of,  394. 

Pondicherry,  besieged  without  success  by  Admiral  Boscawen,  237 ;  captured 
by  Col.  Coote,  263 ;  captured  a  second  time,  in  1778,  886 ;  and  again  in 
1798,  477. 

Foona,  plundered  b^  Nizam  Ali,  825 ;  and  by  Sirjee  Bao  Ghatkay,  500. 

Poomea,  Hyder's  minister,  conceals  his  master's  death ;  his  able  conduct,  403. 

Poorunder,  treaty  of ;  its  degrading  provisions,  361 ;  disapproved  of  by  the 
Court  of  Directors,  868. 

Porto  Novo,  battle  of,  gained  by  Coote,  898. 

Fopham,  Major,  captures  Gwalior,  872. 

Portuguese,  the  first  to  double  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  84;  their  first  ezpedi- 
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tion  to  India,  85 ;  fheir  trade  and  importance  in  the  16th  centary,  117 ; 
defeat  the  combined  Mahomedan  jMwers ;  repel  the  attack  on  Goa,  in 
1578,  118 ;  establish  themselves  in  Bengal,  137 ;  found  and  fortify 
Hooghly;  their  establishment  at  Chittagong;  repel  Shah  Jehan,  138; 
Hooghly  captured,  and  their  power  broken,  139. 

Proprietary  right  in  the  lands  in  Bengal,  discusised ;  generously  given  to  the 
Zemindars  by  the  Court  of  Directors,  470. 

Prumuras,  extent  of  their  dominions,  18. 

Baghoba  plunders  Guzerat ;  ravages  the  domains  of  the  emperor,  255 ;  cap- 
tures Delhi,;  marches  to  the  Indus,  and  is  deprived  of  the  command  of 
the  army,  286;  defeats  Nizam  AH,  325;  assassinates  Karayun  Bao  and 
becomes  Peshwa ;  makes  war  on  the  Nizam,  356 ;  displaced  by  the  Poonah 
regency;  prepares  to  resist  them,  357;  negociates  with  Bombay, 
358 ;  treaty  disallowed  in  Calcutta ;  approved  in  England,  362 ;  revolution 
in  his  favour  at  Poona,  363 ;  counter  revolution,  364 ;  new  treaty  with 
Bombay ;  expedition  to  Poona  on  his  behalf,  365 ;  its  disastrous  result, 
366 ;  be  surrenders  to  Sindia,  367 ;  receives  a  jaygeer ;  sent  to  Hindostan ; 
escapes,  369 ;  pensioned  off,  377 

Bajpoots  revolt  through  the  bigotry  of  Aurungzebe ;  their  permanent  aliena- 
tion, 166. 

Kamayun,  the  epic  of  Yalmeeki,  6,  9. 

Ham  raja,  retires  to  Ginjee,  177 ;  returns  to  the  north ;  makes  Satara  the 
Mahratta  capital,  179. 

Bamu,  his  expedition  against  Bavunu  and  death,  7. 

Bana  Sunga,  his  power  and  magnificence,  76 ;  defeated  by  Baber,  94 

Bavunu  defeated  by  Bamu,  7. 

Begulating  Act,  1773,  340. 

Bevenue  settlement  in  Bengal,  1772,  343;  in  1777,  354;  it  is  ordered  to  be 
made  for  ten  years,  and  then  permanent  in  1793,  469. 

Boe,  Sir  Thomas,  his  embassy  to  Delhi,  130. 

Bohilla  Afghans,  their  rise,  202 ;  defeat  the  Nabob  of  Oude,  265. 

Bohilla  war,  the  first,  343 ;  destruction  of  the  Bohillas,  344 ;  remarks,  345. 

Bumbold,  Sir  Thomas,  governor  of  Madras;  his  large  remittances  to  England, 
382 ;  transactions  concerning  the  Guntoor  Sirkar,  383 ;  his  ignominious 
dismissal,  384. 

Sadnt  Ali,  a  Khorasan  merchant,  founds  the  family  of  Oude,  191 ;  his  treason- 
able advice  to  Nadir  Shah,  200 ;  laid  under  contribution,  and  swallows 
poison,  201. 

Sagur,  the  sea  king  of  Bengal,  6. 

Sahoo,  made  king  of  the  Maharattas,  whOe  in  j^umngzebe's  hands,  177 ;  is 
released,  187 ;  his  weakness  leads  to  the  usurpation  of  the  Peshwa,  193 ; 
arrangement  with  the  Kolapore  branch  of  the  family,  194 ;  his  follies  and 
death,  251. 

Salabut  Jung,  soobadar  of  the  Deccan,  245;  invades  Mysore,  255;  attacks 
Savanore,  256 ;  marches  against  Bussy,  and  obliged  to  submit,  257 ; 
cedes  territory  to  the  English,  284 ;  acknowledged  soobadar  of  the  Deccan, 
by  the  peace  of  Paris ;  deposed  and  killed  by  her  brother,  318. 

Salaries  of  civfl  servants  increased,  445. 

Salbye,  treaty  of,  376 ;  ratified  only  on  Hyder's  death,  377. 

Salsetto  occupied  by  the  Bombay  government,  358. 

Samanides,  the  dynasty  of,  27. 

Sambaiee,  succeeds  Sevajee ;  his  vicious  reign,  170 ;  tortured  to  death,  176. 

Sanscrit  language,  its  original  seat,  and  gradual  mixture  with  the  provincial 
languages  of  India,  4. 

Satara,  the  capital  of  the  Mahratta  power,  179. 

Satgong,  the  ancient  port  of  Bengal;  its  decay,  138. 

Select  and  Secret  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  428. 

Seleucus  invades  India,  15. 

Selim  ascends  the  throne  under  the  title  of  Jehangeer,  125. 
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Seljuks ;  their  progress  and  proceedings,  .36,  87 ;  their  extinction,  40. 

Seraja  Dowlah,  nabob  of  Bengal ;  his  oppressions,  269 ;  takes  Calcutta,  273 ; 
returns  to  Moorshedabad,  274;  marches  again  to  Calcutta,  275;  is  defeated 
by  Clive,  and  concludes  a  treaty,  276 ;  confederacy  against  him,  277 ; 
defeated  at  Flassy,  279 ;  flies  to  Bajmahal,  280 ;  captured  and  assaseonated 
by  Meerun,  281. 

Setts,  the  bankers,  join  the  confederacy  against  Seraja  Dowlah,  277 ;  advise 
Clive  to  be  requested  to  join  it,  278;  put  to  death  by  Meer  Cassim,  303. 

Seyaiee,  his  birth,  152;  education;  early  talents;  captures  Toma;  builds 
Kaigur,  153;  his  progress ;  ravages  the  Mogul  temtorv,  154 ;  obtains  the 
Concan,  155;  attacks  Shaista  Khan  at  Poona,  157;  plunders  Surat,  158; 
assumes  rojjralty;  his  depredations  on  the  sea,  expedition  to  Barcelore, 
159;  submits  to  Aurungzebe;  convention  of  Poorunder;  origin  of  the 
dumt^  160 ;  proceeds  to  Delhi,  is  insulted,  and  escapes,  161 ;  his  civil  and 
political  institutions,  162 ;  plunders  Surat  a  second  time,  163 ;  defeats  the 
emperor's  troops,  164 ;  is  crowned  with  great  ceremony,  167 ;  his  expedi- 
tion to  the  Camatic,  168 ;  his  death,  169,  and  character,  170. 

Shahiee,  his  birth,  151 ;  succeeds  to  the  jaygeer  of  Poona ;  creates  a  king-  of 
Ahmednugur,  and  makes  extensive  conquests  in  the  south,  152 ;  confined 
in  Beeiapore,  154;  revisits  his  son  Sevajee,  157;  his  death;  his  posses- 
sions, 159. 

Shah  Jehan,  driven  to  rebeUion,  attacked  and  pursued  by  Mohabet,  131; 
flies  to  Bengal,  132;  ascends  the  throne  of  DeUii,  134;  his  extravagant 
expenditure,  135;  subdues  Ahmednugur,  137;  breaks  the  Portuguese 
power  in  Bengal,  138;  his  four  sons,  144;  deposed  by  Aurungzebe;  his 
character,  his  magnificence,  145,  146 ;  his  death,  162. 

Soojah,  son  of  Shah  Jehan,  his  character,  144 ;  defeated  by  Dajra*  145;  and  by 
Meer  Joomlah ;  flies  to  Arracan,  and  is  assassinated,  147. 

Shaista  Khan,  hardly  escapes  assassination  by  Sevajee,  157 ;  viceroy  of 
Bengal,  158,  209,  213. 

Shere  Khan,  the  Afghan;  his  origin;  occupies  Behar;  conquers  Bengal; 
defeats  Humayoon,  98;  mounts  the  throne  of  Delhi;  conquers  Malwa, 
and  Mewar,  100 ;  his  death,  institutions,  and  character,  101. 

Shore,  Sir  John,  his  views  on  the  permanent  settlement,  470 ;  (Jovemor  Gene- 
ral, 489;  remains  neutral  in  the  struggle  between  the  Nizam  and  the 
Mahrattas,  492 ;  British  reputation  comprouHzed,  493 ;  makes  concessions 
to  the  mutinous  ofScers,  508 ;  is  superseded,  504 ;  his  scrupulous  justice 
regarding  the  succession  of  Qude,  506 ;  his  danger  at  Luclmow,  507 ;  his 
courage  and  composure ;  resigns  the  Government,  and  retires  to  England, 
508. 

Sikhs;  their  origin  and  progress;  become  a  military  communi^,  184. 

Sindia,  origin  of  the  family,  195;  ravages  Eohilknnd;  driven  back  across  the 
Ganges;  defeated  by  Ahmed  Shah,  288;  killed  at  Paniput,  292. 

Sindia  Mahdajee,  detached  from  Baghoba  by  the  Poona  Begency,  358 ;  nego- 
tiates the  convention  of  Wur^um;  Kaghoba  surrenders  to  hixn,  367; 
connives  at  his  escape,  369;  is  defeated  by  Goddard,  371;  completely 
defeated  by  Col.  Camac,  373 ;  makes  a  treaty  with  Hastings,  376 ;  con- 
cludes the  treaty  of  Salbye,  on  the  part  o!  the  Mahratta  confederacy, 
877 ;  his  great  success  in  Hindostan ;  demands  chout  for  Bengal  and 
Behar,  478 ;  plunders  the  Bajpoote ;  defeated  by  them,  479 ;  his  sepoy 
force  organi^  by  De  Boigne ;  gains  the  batUe  of  Patnn,  481 ;  and  of 
Mairta;  offers  an  allianee  against  Tippoo;  reused  by  Lord  ComwalUs, 
482 ;  marches  to  Poona ;  investe  the  Peshwa  with  the  title  given  by  the 
empBror,  483 ;  his  mock  humility ;  his  death,  484. 

Sindia,  Do wlut  Rao,  succeeds  his  great  unde  Mahdajee,  at  the  age  of  thirteen, 
491 ;  assists  Bajee  Bao  to  mount  the  throne,  499. 

Sivu,  his  legends  not  to  be  found  in  the  Yedus  or  Munoo,  5. 

Slave  dynasty  on  the  throne  of  Delhi ;  ite  beginning  and  end,  53. 

Solar  race,  6, 
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Solingur,  battle  of,  g^ned  by  Coote,  895. 

Somnath,  wealth  and  celebrity  of  the  shrine,  83 ;  defended  gallantly  by  the 

Hindoos;  captured  by  Mahmood,  of  Ghnzni;  yast  treasure  found  in  the 

idol;  its  sandal- wood  gates,  conveyed  to  Ghuzni,  84. 
Soor  dynasty  established  at  Delhi  b^  Shere  Shah,  100. 
Sooruj  Mull  joins  Sudaseeb  Eao;  his  advice  rejected;  withdraws  in  disgust 

befbre  the  battle  of  Paniput,  290. 
Stuart,  G^eral,  his  disgraceful  negligence  on  Hyder^s  death,  403 ;  marches  to 

Cuddalore;  rescued  from  peril  by  the  treaty  of  peace  concluded  between 

France  and  England ;  placed  under  arrest,  and  sent  home,  405. 
Subuktugeen  succeeds  to  the  throne  of  Candahar,  27;  routs  Jeypal  of  Lahore; 

his  death,  29. 
Sudaseeb  Bao  Bhao,  the  Mahratta  generalissimo,  286;  advances  against  the 

Abdalee,  289;  takes  and  plunders  Delhi,  290;  defeated  at  Paniput,  291. 
Sufder  Ali  succeeds  Dost  All  as  nabob  of  the  Catnatic;  is  assassinated,  280. 
Suffrein,  the  French  Admiral,  his  various  naval  engagements  with-  Admiral 

Hughes ;  captures  Trincomalee,  400. 
Sutnaramees,  a  religious  sect,  revolt,  164. 
Sultana  Bezia,  empress  of  Delhi,  50. 
Suniroo,  murders  the  Nabob's  £uropeai|  prisoners,  808. 
Supreme  Council  installed,  346 ;  its  opposition  to  Hastings,  347 ;  disallowa 

the  treaty  with  Baghoba,  and  sends  Col.  Upton  toPoona,'who  conohu^ 

the  treaty  of  Poorunder,  861. 
Supreme  Court  established,  340 ;  arrival  of  the  Judges,  846 ;  its  indefinite 

jurisdiction ;  hangs  Nundu  koomar ;  interfere?  with^he  Zemindars,  411 ; 

Ignores  the  Nabob  of  Moorshedabad ;  disOi^ganizes  the  government,  412 ; 

summons  the  Governor-General  and  Council,  418 ;  Act  to  define  its  juris- 
diction, 415. 
Surat,  Company's  first  settlement  at,  204 ;  its  commercial  ImptMrtance ;  de- 
fended against  Sevajee  by  the  English,  158. 
Surferaj  Khan,  viceroy  of  Ben^l,  224. 
Swartz,  the  missionary ;  his  mission  to  Hyder,  887 ;  his  remarks  to  Col.  Ful- 

lerton  on  his  retreat,  409. 
Syuds,  the  imperial  dynasty  of,  68,  69. 

Tagara  of  the  Eomans,  identified  with  Deogur  and  Dowhitabad,  28. 
Takshuk  invasion  of  Hindostan;  their  supposed  origin,  9. 
Tamul  literature  before  brahminism,  21. 
Tanjore,  a  Mahratta  principality  established  by  Shahjee,  159;  invaded  by 

Sevajee,  168;  disputed  succession,  and  interierence  of  the  English,  288; 

besieged  without  success  by  Lally,  260;    coveted  by  Mahomed  Ali; 

arrangement  of  1768,  318 ;  exorbitant  demand  of  Mahomed  Ali ;  refused 

by  the  raja ;  who  is  attacked  by  an  English  army ;  makes  a  treaty,  378 ; 

fresh  demands  of  the  Nabob;  Tanjore  conquered  by  a  Madras  force  and 

made  over  to  him  ;  restored  to  the  ijija  ;  and  the  Governor  of  Madras 

dismissed,  380. 
Tarabye,  Mahratta  regent  for  seven  years,  183;  intrigues  on  the  eve  of 

'Sahoo*8  death;  her  grandson  raised  to  the  throne,  252. 
Tea,  first  introduced  into  England,  208. 

Tellicherry,  gallant  sortie,  and  defeat  of  the  Mysore  army,  397. 
Telingana,  its  early  historp^,  22 ;  the  Hindoo  dynasty  extmguished,  60;  a  new 

Hindoo  dynasty  established,  63. 
Tellicotta,  decisive  battle  at,  116. 
Territorial  acquisitions  in  India;  various  proposals  to  limit  or  relinquish 

them  by  Clive,  Hastings,  Lord  Comwallis,  and  Lord  Shelbume,  464. 
Thanesur,  the  most  opulent  Hindoo  shrine,  destroyed  by  Mahmood  of  Ghuzni, 

31. 
Timur,  his  birth  and  early  adventures ;  his  conquests  in  Central  Asia,  B6 ; 

enters  India,  and  slays  100,000  captives ;  captures  and  plunders  Delhi ; 

recrosses  the  Indus,  67. 
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Tippoo  plunders  the  country  seats  around  Madras,  828;  advances  against 
Col.  Humberstone  in  Malabar ;  returns  on  Ms  father's  death,  402 ;  ascends 
the  throne ;  his  resources ;  returns  to  the  western  coast,  403 ;  recaptures 
Bednore;  siege  of  Mangalore,  which  costs  half  his  army,  407 ;  treats  the 
Madras  Commissioners  with  indignity ;  signs  the  treaty  of  Mangalore, 
410 ;  war  with  the  Mahrattas ;  miakes  peace  suddenly,  441 ;  attacks  the 
Travancore  lines  and  is  repulsed,  450 ;  war  with  the  English,  the  Nizam, 
and  the  Peshwa ;  campaign  of  1790,  452 ;  lays  waste  the  Camatic ;  his 
embassy  to  France,  454 ;  rescues  his  seraglio  and  treasure  from  Banga- 
lore, 455 ;  battle  of  Arikera,  456 ;  awaits  &e  arrival  of  Lord  Comwallis 
at  the  capital,  1794 ;  is  attacked  and  defeated,  461 ;  constrained  to  make 
peace,  and  cede  half  his  terrirories,  and  pay  three  crores  of  rupees,  462 ; 
reduction  of  his  power,  466. 
Toder  Mull,  subdues  the  Moguls  in  Bengal,  112 ;  and  the  Ehyberees,  114 ; 

his  financial  arrangements,  124. 
Toghluk  dynasty  on  the  throne  of  Delhi,  60 ;  its  close,  68. 
Transit  duties ;  their  origin  and  nature ;  occasion  of  disqutes  with  Meer  Cas- 

sim  which  cost  him  his  throne,  299. 
Travancore,  threatened  by  Tippoo;  the  raja  purchases  Ayacotta  and  Cranga- 

nore  from  the  Dutch,  449 ;  the  raja  repels  Tippoo's  attack,  450. 
Ugnikools,  the  ancestors  of  the  four  gr«at  tribes  of  Bajpootana ;  their  legen- 
dary origin,  17. 
Yansittart,  Mr.,  Governor  of  Bengal,  293. 

Yasco  de  Gama  conducts  the  first  Portuguese  expedition  to  India,  84 ;  lands 
at  Calicut ;  opposition  of  the  Moors,  85 ;  second  voyage  to  India ;  bums 
Calicut;  establishes  a  factory  at  Cochin,  87. 
Vedus,  collected  by  Yyasu,  their  leading  doctrines,  6. 
Vikramadityu,  king  of  Goiein;  his  era ;  his  grandeur;  his  encouragement  of 

learning,  19 ;  his  fabulous  power ;  his  creed,  20. 
Walid,  his  extensive  conquests  m  India ;  his  ambition,  25. 
Watson,  Admiral,  his  arrival  at  Bombay ;  assists  in  the  capture  of  Gheriah, 

269 ;  and  of  Calcutta,  275. 
Wurgaum,  convention  of,  367. 
Yogus,  the  four,  2. 

Yoodistheer,  performs  the  sacrifice  of  the  horse,  7 ;  goes  into  exile  for  twelve 
years ;  victorious  in  the  battle  of  Kooroo-kshetru,  and  retires  to  Dwarka 
with  Elrishnu,  8 ;  and  disappears,  9. 
Zemindars ;  their  rise,  467 ;  settlement  of  the  lands  made  with  them  in  1793 ; 
469 ;  their  constant  extortions ;  the  necessity  of  restricting  their  demand 
upon  the  ryots,  470 ;  the  classes  whose  rents  they  were  not  at  liberty  to 
enhance,  471. 
Zulfikar  ESian,  captures  Ginjee,  179 ;  supports  Jehander  Shah,  and  is  miu> 
dered  by  Feroashere,  185. 
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BanMm, — A  Hindoo  meTchant;  manager  of  a  European's  oonoems. 

^BaUa. — An  allowance  to  troops  in  the  field. 

Begwn, — The  lady  of  a  noble  or  prince. 

Brinjareea. — The  hereditary  and  professional  carriers  of  India. 

Cazeit, — A  Mahomedan  judge  and  notary. 

Chout. — The  fourth  of  reyenues  exacted  by  the  Mahrattas. 

Cowrie, — The  lowest  coin  in  India ;  a  shelL 

Crore, — Ten  millions. 

Xkarogct. — Superintendent  of  Police. 

Jkfioan. — The  principal  minister  of  finance ;  a  head  manager. 

Deuxmny, — The  management  of  the  revenue. 

Deuxmny  Court. — Court  of  civil  justice. 

Xhoab. — The  country  lying  between  any  two  rivers. 

Dvrbar. — A  levee;  a  cabinet  council. 

-F¥rman.— An  imperial  grant,  order,  or  charter. 

Fouzdar, — A  commander  of  military  police ;  a  criminal  judge. 

Ghaut, — Stairs  leading  to  a  river;  a  mountain  pass. 

Gold  mohur, — A  gold  coin  worth  82#. 

Harem, — The  seraglio. 

Jaygeer, — An  estate,  not  hereditary,  held  on  military  service. 

Jaygeerdar. — The  holder  of  a  jaygeer. 

Jezzict, — The  poll-tax  imposed  on  infidels  by  Mahomedans. 

Kavugts, — The  writer  caste,  ranking  next  to  the  Brahmins. 

Kshetriyu, — The  second,  or  military  caste. 

Lac, — One  hundred  thousand. 

Mami. — An  Indian  weight,  about  82  lbs. 

Moonsiff, — A  civil  judge  of  the  lowest  grade. 

Muhanmee. — Queen,  princess. 

Omra, — A  noble. 

Poffoda, — A  Madras  coin,  value  8f. 

Pariar, — An  outcast. 

P(B«Aci«A.— Tribute. 

PottdL—K  lease. 

Mupee, — Two  shillings. 

.R^.— An  agricultural  tenant. 

Seer, — A  variable  weight — generally  21b8. 

^poy, — ^A  native  soldier. 

Sna^rtu, — The  sacred  writings  of  the  Hindoos. 

Sirdar, — A  chief. 

Sir-duh-mookhee, — The  tenth  of  the  produce  exacted  by  the  Mahrattas. 

Soobah, — A  province. 

Soobadar, — The  governor  of  a  Soobah. 

Soodra, — A  man  of  the  fourth  or  lowest  caste. 

Sudder  Chdf.    Sadder  Ikwanny, — The  supreme  civil  court 

Sumud, — A  patent  for  office. 

Vakeel — An  envoj  or  representative;  an  attorney. 

Vizier, — Prime  mmister. 

Zemindar, — A  landholder. 

Zeimndary,—A  landed  estate. 

ZeBOfio.— The  women's  apartments. 
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IMPERIAL   MAHOMEDAN   DYNASTIES. 


House  or  GHU2SErL 


Kahmood 

Huaaood 

Hodood 

Abul  HuBsein 

Abu]  Bashed .... 

Ferokzad 

Ibrahim 

Musaood  II. 

Arska... 

Byram... 

Khusro,  in  India  alone 

Khusro  Malik 


House  of  Ghobx. 

Alla-ood-deen  

Seif-ood-decn  

Gheiaa-ood-deen,    and    his 
brother  Mahomed 

Mahomed,  alone       

Mahmood      


Slave  Koras. 

Kootub-ood-deen    

Aram  

Altumsh      

Bokun-ood-deen      

Sultana  Bezia         

Mois-ood-deen        

Alla-ood-deen  Musaood      .... 
Kazir  ood-deen  Mahomed  .... 

Bulbun         

KelEobad 


House  of  Ghujie. 

Jelal-ood-deen         

Alla-ood-deen  

Mobarik       


House  of  Toghluk. 

Gheias-ooddeen Toghluk  .... 
Mahomed  Toghluk 


Date 
997 
1030 
1040 
1049 
1051 
1052 
1068 
1089 
1114 
1118 
1152 
1160 


1152 
1156 

1157 
1203 
1206 


1206 
1210 
1211 
1236 
1286 
1239 
1241 
1246 
1266 
1286 


1288 
1295 
1316 


1321 
1325 


House  of  Toghluk— con^. 

Date 

Feroze  Toghluk      1351 

Gheias^ood-deen  Toghli&  ....    1389 

Abubeker  Toghluk 1389 

l^azir^ood-deen  Toghluk    ....    1.390 
Mahmood  Toghluk 1394 


GoVEBNlCdfT   OF   THE    SYUDS. 


Syud  Khizir  Khali .... 
Syud  Mobarik 
Syud  Mahomed 
Syud  AUfrood^deen.... 


House  of  Lora. 


Beloli  Lodi   .... 
Secunder  Lodi 
Ibrahim  Lodi.... 


The  Mogul  Dthabtt. 


Baber... 
Humayoon 


The  Soob  Dtnastt. 

ShereShah    ., 

SelimShah    

Mahomed  Shah  Adili 


14U 
1421 
1435 
1444 


1450 
1488 
1516 


1526 
1530 


1540 
1545 
15^ 


The  Mogul  Dyjxabtt  Be»!eobkd. 

Humayoon  restored 1555 

Akbar 1555 

Jehangeeft      1605 

ShahJehan 1627 

Aurungzebe less 

BahadoorShah         1707 

JehanderShah  1712 

Perokshere 171s 

Mahomed  Shah         1719 

Ahmed  Shah 1743 

Alumgir         1754 

Shah  Alum    1759 
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ERRATA. 

Page    10,  line    6  from  the  bottom, /or  the  Tndns.  read  that  river. 
2  from  the  top, /or  replaced,  read  displaced. 

1  from  the  top,  dele  or. 
8  from  the  top,/)r  ;  plcux  , 

16  from  the  bottom, /or  Moodud,  read  Modood. 
4  from  the  top, /or  founded,  read  establlBhed. 

Side  note   for  Mahomed's    death,  1026,   read  Maho- 
med s  death  1206. 

2  from  the  top, /or  of  his  reign,  read  which  he  left 
11  from  the  bottom, />r  throne,  read  power. 

last  line,  yor  thus  was,  read  was  thus. 

2  from  the  top, /or  rajah,  read  raja. 

14  from  the  top, /or  Guzarattee,  read  Guzerattee. 
last  line,  for  part,  read  port. 

8  from  the  bottom,/or  rajah,  read  raja. 

15  from  the  top, /or  Bajmahl,  read  Rajmahal. 
7  from  the  bottom, /or  Golconda,  read  Ahmednugnr. 

17  from  the  top,  after  army,  insert  a  comma. 
19  from  the  top, /or  adorning,  read  adorned. 

16  from  the  top, /or  but,  read  and. 

6  from  the  bottom, />r  Rajmahl  read  Rajmahal. 

16  from  the  top, /or  removed,  read  discharged. 

3  from  the  bottom,  (ifler  and,  read  at.   . 
14  from  the  top, /or  warfare  of,  read  war&re — 

10  from  the  bottom, /or  by,  read  at. 
3  from  the  top, /or  1688,  read  1683. 

7  from  the  bottom,  for  paying  him  duty  and  open  to  ex- 
actions, read  on  which  he  could  levy  contributions. 

11  from  the  bottom, /or  proceeded,  read  prosecuted. 
11  from  the  bottom, /or  the  troops,  read  their  troops. 

3  from  the  top, /or  new  turn,  read  a  new  turn. 
Note-^or  Abadallee,  read  Abdalee. 
line  last, /or  Abadallee,  read  Abdalee. 

10  from  the  bottom,  for  Abdallees,  read  Abdaleea 
1  fi«m  the  top, /or  Hydrabad,  read  Hyderabad. 

17  from  the  bottom, /or  Gahzee^  read  Ghazee. 

11  from  the  bottom,  Jbr  mother,  read  grandmother. 

9  from  the  top,  for  them,  read  it. 
14  from  the  bottom, /or  Camac,  read  Camac. 

6  and  9  from  the  top,    ditto  ditto. 

17  from  the  bottom^        ditto  ditto. 

9  from  the  bottom, /or  now,  read  then. 

4  from  the  bottom, /or  William,  read  Thomas. 
11  from  the  top, /or  was,  read  were. 
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